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FIFTH GRAND DIVISION 

AFRICA 

The Afric.in Continent loiins a ^eoniaphical iei»ion so 
detinite and intelhj*ihle that it lias Ijeen taken ))\ itseli 
as toinnuyoui next (iiand Division. On tlie likei^ioiitul, 
siiue U is \iitua11y Insetted hj the l'a]llitoi, it has been 
tluided into two main poitun's- the noith and the south 

'1 he noithein pintuni tails into tom cleaih niaiked 
sections Kp.ypt, the lei^hnis boideiiiii.’ on the Midi 
teiianean, the .Sahara, with the .Sudan (that is, the belt 
wlmh stietches eastwaid up to Ab\ssini.i—iiuhuled in 
tills settion—and westward to the Atlaiitn.. inhibited 1)V 
laces only p.iitl\ nej^io) , and the next In-lt, almost pm- 
lU'Ljio, whose soiithein boidei is iou!.;hl\ the Kqnatoi, 

The division of .South Afiica !■> less ob\uMis. since, 
except in tlie fai south, which is not nef^io but Hottentot, 
.ilmosl the whole kind is loceied In kindreil trilies ot 
Ikuitu negioes. Heie the tetiitoli.il diMsioii is no loiiftei 
lundamental. its place is taken b\ the natmal (licision 
into an account if the n.itive peoples and .states, .old 
ot the modem de\elopment of a ICuiopean ascendenc\ 

'Ihetwotiist divisions of Noithe'ii \fiica. F-^Vpt and 
the Meditenanean httoial, aie so closely connected, 
histoiically, with the m.iin stieani of civilisation fioni the 
eailiest tunes, .md latei with Mohamniedanisiii, that it 
nnolit liave been included with the Near Fkist Division, 
undei the title of the •‘Seinilic Arm”, but it w,is felt 
that such a di'ision would have been less leadily p.tasiied 
b> the averaeje re.ulei than that whuh has been adopted 
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THE PEOPLES 

THE CHARACTER OF THE CONTINENT 
AND ITS NATIVE RACES 

BY DR. HEINRICH SCHURTZ 


pTTHNOI.OGICALLY and hidorirally, 
^ Afri('a tails at once* into two iiiaiii 
divisions ; on thv oiu* liaiid, \vv lia\’(‘ llu; 
lands on the north ol Ihv Sahara, nudndini' 
J^gypt. ; on tho othvr hand, wt* have the 
main bnlk of Africa, which lies to tlu* 
south of that line of desia t. As a m.itter of 
convenience only, the portion which lies 
north of the equator is here treated under 
the. lieading of Nortlu'rn Africa. 

The ecpiator almost bisects tlu' continent, 
and the larger portion of its aiea Ik's within 
the tropic /ones, so that Afrii'a is the 
hottest (juarter ot tlu' globe. This fact 
undoubtedly accounts for many peculiari¬ 
ties in the Atrican raci*s. Their dark com- 
[ilexion, so oftiui considered the brand 
of Cain, is certainly due. to the climate 
and the burning sun, though science may 
be unable to ex])lain the details of the 
jirocess. Whether ])rimitive man was fair 
or dark is an insoluble question. This 
much, however, is beyond doubt ; as the 
light complexion of the Aryan points to 
his origin in the cool regions of the globe, 
so the dark colour of the negro is 
evidence for the fact that this lamily of 
the human race was developed in the same 
hot climate which forms its environment 
at the present day. 

The African climate is hot and, gener¬ 
ally speaking, dry rather than damp, 
although exceptions to this rule are by 
no means rare. Its northern portion con¬ 
tains the greatest desert in the world—a 


mighty barrier, forming the boundary 
which divides tropical Africa from the 
civilisation of the old world. Arabia is 
really a portion of this desert, divided from 
tht‘ continent liy the waters of the Red 
Se.a gulf. The desert is broken by the 
Nile valley, which forms a narrow strip 
of civilisation amid the surrounding deso¬ 
lation; the river would foi'in a convenient 
means of communication with the interior 
of Africa wt*re it not for the rocks which 
bar its pa.ssage in mid career, so that the 
verdure of its banks disappears in ])laces 
where the river is forced to pass these 
obstacles in rapid and cataract However, 
the desert itself is passable for the adven¬ 
turous merchant at sexeral points. It is 
also inhabited, in spite of its desolation, 
by peoples \\'ho have exercised a con¬ 
siderable influence upon neighbouring 
civilisations. The history of the Sudan— 
the belt which stretches from the Upper 
Nile to the furthest West Coast, south of 
the great desert—is to be explained only 
by a knowledge ot the Sahara and its 
})eoples. 

The hypothesis that the Sahara is merely 
the bed of a prehistoric sea can no longer 
be maintained ; it is a district of very 
diverse characteristics, and its general 
desolation is due solely to the absence of 
w^ater. But even this scarcity is not 
everywhere so terrible as earlier descrip¬ 
tions would lead us to suppose. Upon 
occasion, rain seems to fall in every part 
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of the doscvi, and of the total area about 
2 per cent, may be oasis and quite i6 per 
cent. pastur(‘ and })rairie land; hence 
we find nomadic races tending their flocks 
in districts which have been characterised 
as entirely uninhabitable. The percentage 
of arable and pasture land is highest upon 
the west ; in j)r()j)ortion as we advance 
P eastward the drought increases 

^ po})iilation diminishes. 

« . ® Thus the Sahara, iii spite ot its 
^ desolation, is the dwelling-place 

of im[)ortanl j)eopIes, dilhaing one Iroin 
another in ra(‘(“, although llieirenvironnient 
has staiujH^d them inefiaceably with the 
same marks ol (diaracter. Its races also 
show similarity of habits ; they an‘ restless 
nomads. forc(‘d by the ])overtv of their 
lands not only to wander, but also to be 
constantly liglitmg for the pasturage and 
fruitful lands ol the oases. Poor, warlike, 
and eager for booty, they have never been 
content merely to subdue and jilunder 
the settled inliabitauts of the oases or to 
rob the merchants travelling through 
their districts with jirecious goods ; they 
ha\'e also proved a dang(‘r to the fruitful 
frontier lands of the desert. The north, 
with the snow-crowned Atlas and its 


hardy mountaineers, has seldom attracted 
them; Egyj)t, fortunately for herself, 
was protected by the Libyan desert ; but 
the negro lands uj)on the south lay open 
and dtdenceless before them. Upon the.se 
districts the peoples of the stepjies and of 
the desert have descended again and again, 
until a zone of conquered states and 
mixed jiopulations was formed, lying as a 
broad strip along the south of the de.sert. 
This district is the Sudan, of which the 
Egyptian Sudan, not infrequently referred 
to in Britain as the Sudan, is only a 
portion. 

The Sudan is distinguished from the 
rest of Africa both by the character of 
its inhabitants and by its geographical 
nature ; it again falls into several more or 


Physical 
Features of 
Africa 


less similar divisions, but these 
are of no very high importance, 
as a glance at the geography 
and the configuration of Central 


and Southern Africa will show. 


The special characteristic of the whole of 
this quarter of the globe can be at once 
made plain in figures. The average height 
of Africa above the sea-level is probably 
about 2,000 feet. This is considerably 
in excess even of the average height of 
Asia, although Asia has the highest moun- 
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tains and the most extensive tablelands 
in the world. The force of this fact 
becomes plain as soon as we remember 
that Africa has a very few regular moun¬ 
tain ranges, and cannot dis])lay that back¬ 
bone of lofty peaks which is a special 
feature in almost every other continent. 
She does not owe her high average in this 
respect to the posse.ssion of separate 
mountain systems ; instead, the larger part 
of the whole country forms a tal)!eland, 
from which particular ])eaks rise here and 
there—a tableland which only in ])laces, 
es]>eciall. ’:})on its edges, rises into a triu- 
mountain range. 

The inhospitable and exclusive nature of 
the continent is the immediate result 
of its configuration. Behind the .scanty 
harbours ol the fe\'er-smittt‘n coast-lme 
tower these highland luMghts, impassable 
in many jdaces for the individual, and 
much more so for the trader’s caravan. 

In Africa the rivers partake of the 
hard repellent character of the continent. 
In the interior they certainly form ex¬ 
tensive waterways, which will Ix^come 
of great importanc(‘ in couise ol tim(‘; 

but their descent from the 
^^ivers highlands to the coast is a suc- 
. - . cession of rapid falls and whirl- 
pools, so that (n’eii when the 
mariiK'r has entered the river mouth, Ik* 
cannot jiass the coast-lint*. 

But while the configuration of Africa 
offers no facilities tor penetrating the 
interior, the interior itself is devoid ot 
those natural clearly marked barriers 
which assist in the lormation of separate 
nationalites. There are no long moun¬ 
tain ranges dividing the country into 
di.stinct ])rovinces ; no gulfs running into 
the heart of the land and .sejiarating one 
settlement fi^m another. 

This uniformity of configuration has 
ensured uniformity of jiopulation. Peoples 
have been continually driven in rout, like 
the dust before the wind, by the onslaught 
of warlike invaders, and the tribes that 
have .settled again and again upon these 
broad pfiains have invariably tended toward 
a greater uniformity, while the refugees 
collect in every place which affords some 
protection, in the inaccessible moun¬ 
tains or in the swamps and islands of - 
the rivers. Thus, in the interior of the 
continent constant movement and com¬ 
mixture has ever been the history of the 
black races ; the inhabitants of the 
plains bordering upon the prairie and the 
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desert succumbed to the attacks of the 
desert tribes, and states were founded 
upon this mixture of different nationalities, 
in which conquerors and conquered gradu¬ 
ally coalesced to form new races. But the 
districts in which individual tribes could 
escape the levelling influences of migra¬ 
tion and commixture are very scattered 
and very small in extent. Such isolated 
districts are the cradles of those individual 
peoples who are content with the natural 
conditions of their home, and long retain 

I F 


their special characteristics and peculiari¬ 
ties, even after they have found their 
territory too small and have gone forth on 
a war of conquest. In Africa, typical 
swamp-races are to be found, such as the 
Dinka on the Upper Nile ; there are hardy 
tribes of mountaineers in Kilima-Njaro 
and on the slopes of the Kamerun Moun¬ 
tains ; but all these little tribes are too 
scanty in numbers to have exercised any 
definite influence upon the inhabitants 
of the African plains. Nor has Africa any 
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of those extensive islands which in other 
parts of the world have been the birth¬ 
place of distinguished nationalities, such 
as England in Europe or J apan in Asia; 
Madagascar is the only great island. The 
sole marked exceptions to the law of assimi¬ 
lation are the sons of the desert; however 
long a tribe may have been settled in the 
Sudan, it preserves, while it 
maintains its exclusiveness, 
those characteristics which have 


The 

Mixture 
of Races 


been stamped upon it by a 
nomad life in the thirsty plains—the lean, 
nervous frame, the lighter complexion, and 
the flashing eye. Hut upon admixture with 
the negro tribes of the Sudan some even 
of these peculiarities gradually disa])pear, 
and, again, a mixed race is formed, in 
which the negro element preponderates. 

In order to comprehend these details 
some consideration of the several districts 
of Africa is indispensable. The Mediter¬ 
ranean North may be left aside in view of 
its special ethnological and historical 
situation; let us then begin witli the 
Sudan. 

By the Sudan in a general sense we 
mean all that district bordering upon 
the south of the Sahara—that is to say, 
the district of transition which divides 
the desert from tropical Central Africa, 
and forms a zone of mixed populations 
and civilisations. It is impossible to lay 
down any hard and fast boundary on the 
north of the Sudan, for on that side the 
fruitful soil becomes gradually poorer and 
[)oorer, until it fades away into steppes 
and deserts ; similarly upon the south 
there is no natural line of demarcation 
between the pure negro districts and the 
Sudan districts under the influence of Islam. 

The entire zone of the Sudan is a unity, 
not so much by reason of its orographical or 
hydrographical characteristics, as in virtue 
of its climatic, and therefore of its ethno¬ 
logical, features. As it is the meeting- 
point of two climates, so it is also of the 
two peoples belonging to these 
Feopiet climates, the light brown 

Hamite and the dark-skinned 
negro. The east is the most 
mountainous portion of Africa, and is at the 
same time rich in the possession of great 
lakes. A central highland with moun¬ 
tainous frontiers and wide depressions in 
which the great lakes have been gathered 
may be distinguished from the lower 

steppes of the tablelands lying farther to 
the east, Somaliland and Gallaland. Farther 


of the 
Sudan 


southward the mountains fringing the 
central jflateau come down so near to the 
sea that room remains only for a strip of 
coast line more or less narrow. Like 
Somaliland, the tableland of the interior 
has, in general, but a scanty rainfall. 
Where the surrounding mountain ranges 
tower aloft, where isolated volcanic peaks 
rise from the plateau, or where the steep 
sides of the depressions catch the cloud- 
laden breezes from the west, there rain 
falls more abundantly, and vegetation 
grows in trojneal luxuriance. Hcmce it is 
that about the deep inlet opposite Zanzibar, 
which is chiefly exposed to external 
influence, a fruitful mountainous country 
extends behind the coast ; to this succeeds 
a dreary region of steppes, and finally, 
about the great lake.s the rainfall again 
becomes more frequent and regular, and 
agriculture is coris(*quently more extensive. 
The mountains on the eastern frontier, 
among which should be considcr(*d the 
volcanic peaks of Kenia and Kilima-Njaro, 
are higher and more important tlian those 
of the west ; in truth, the highland ot 
Abyssinia and its mighty elevations jorrn 
merely the northern forerunn?rs 
of this high range. From this 
description of the Sudan it be¬ 
comes obvious that the Atlantic 
seaboard must not be included in that great 
zone of mixed populations and Moham¬ 
medan j)olitics which we comj)rehend 
under the name of the Sudan, but that we 
have here a district of true negro jiopula- 
tion, as is j^roved by anthrojiological 
evidence, and by the nature of its 
civilisation. • 


Desert, 

Mountain, 

& Seaboard 


Ill the extreme north of this district, 
in Senegambia, special circumstances have 
to be taken into account ; for Senegambia 
borders immediately upon the desert, and 
is therefore, to-a certain extent, subject to 
those influences which produced the ethno¬ 
logical conditions of the Sudan ; hence it 
remains a doubtful point whether or not 
this country is better included in the 
Sudan. Another special characteristic of 
Senegambia is the fact that the two great 
rivers, the Senegal and the Gambia, make 
communication possible far into the heart 
of the country, which consequently loses 
much of that exclusiveness which is 
characteristic of the larger portion of the 
Guinea coast. 

The northern boundary of the district 
is determined by the course of the Senegal 
and the frontiers of the plateau of the 
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West vSahara. The southern boundary 
cannot easily be defined. In Scnegambia 
we have a fairly well-watered country, 
stretching unusually far northward to 
the very edge of the desert—a fact to be 
explained by the existence of the Futa- 
Jallon mountain system, which collects 
the moisture of the breezes from the coast 
and transmits it l:)y numerous rivers, 
partly to the coast, and partly to the Niger. 

The coast line between Senegal and 
(iainbia bdongs by origin to the sandy 
district on the southern border of the 
Sahara, but has been increased to an 
extensive ])lain by the alluvial deposits of 
th(‘ rivers. Further south the mountains 
run closer down to the sea, and the ])lains 
on the coast, which become appreciably 
narrower towards the south of Sene- 
gambia, are further diminished in size 
about Sierra Leone. The conformation 
of this ])lairi is, however, totally different 
from that of the more northerly plains with 
tlu'ir boundary of monotonous sandhills; 
numerous rivers wideui into broad estuaries, 
swampy peninsulas and islands arc formed, 
and at low tide banks and strips of land 
appear for a moment before 
Features again covered bv tlu‘ 

of the i • rr *1 

w i returning sea. Here we have 

west t.oast eminently fitted to 

shelter the wrecks of persecuted peoples, 
and liere the inflinmce of the Sudan 


definit(‘ly ceases. 

TIh* Tirain Coast is not so broken, 
though the ])lains are not wide, for the 
spurs of the highlands run close down to 
the sea. That coast formation, however, 
.soon begins, which is characteristic of 
(hiinea as far as the Bight of Biafra, known 
as the Lagoon Coast. Instead of the huge 
delta-shaped estuaries and the i.slands 
lying at their extremities, we have a sandy 
and generally even strip of land stretching 
away, upon which the i oilers of the 
Atlantic thunder, and which is broken 
only at rare intervals. Only here and 
there, especially in a large part of the 
Gold Coast, does this kind of coast for¬ 
mation disappear, and the hilly country 
come down to the sea. 

At the Bight of Biafra the Lagoon Coast 
terminates, and in its stead begins the huge 
swampy delta, formed by countless river 
mouths, which the Niger has built up in 
the sea ; further onward the coast takes a 
southerly turn, and we have a district of 
broad estuaries, the land of the Oil 
Rivers.” But just at the point where the 


coast line bends round, between the mouth 
of the Calabar and the estuary of the 
Kamerun rivers, rises a mighty mass of 
volcanic mountains, the Kamerun, of 
which Clarence Peak, in the opposite 
island of Fernando Po, is a continua¬ 
tion. Farther inland rises the tableland 
of Central Africa in terraces : at this jioint 
and farther southward it catches 
“ . ® , the warm west wind and occa- 

the**Con o g^rowth of the wildest 

of almost impenetrable thickness ; in the 
depths of this forest the remnants of the 
,shy dwarf peoples have found a refuge. 
Such is the formation of the coast line 
almost as far as the mouth of the Congo. 

South of the (T)ngo the vegetation of 
the coast becomes scantier, and almost 
disappears as we pass on to the steppes 
of South Africa. The formation of the 
coast line, behind which the highlands 
rise in successive terraces, remains in 
its mam features the same as in Upjier 
(iuinea, except that the plains upon the 
coast m the district south of the Congo 
are considerably narrower than they 
generally are in the north. 

The coast of Lower Guinea is broken by 
the mouth of a mighty rivtu*, the Congo, 
which is deep enough to admit .ships of 
considerable draught. But the passage 
IS soon barred by a series of raj)ids and 
cataracts. For centuries the short navi¬ 
gable distance through the plains upon 
the coast was the only known part of this 
great river, until Stanley’s expedition in¬ 
formed Europe of the enormous area 
covered by the Congo river-system with 
its multitude of navigable tributaries. 

About the point where the eastern source 
of the Congo, the Luapula, first crosses the 
equator, the river rushes in a number of 
cataracts, the Stanley Falls, over one of 
the terraces of the highland of Central 
Africa. Now begins the central and navi¬ 
gable course of the Congo ; it makes a 
R gigantic curve far to the north 
He&rt of equator, and then sweeps 

. - . southward again, passing at 

length over the lower falls 
already mentioned before entering upon its 
short course to the sea. The central divi¬ 
sion of this broad stream, richly studded 
with islands, traverses the immense forests 
of Central Africa which extended from 
about the point where the l^banghi enters 
the Congo almost to the western sources 
of the Nile. This thickly wooded Congo 
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basin forms the real heart of Africa. Here, 
until very recently, the true African tribes 
remained wholly undisturbed by foreign 
influence ; here the rcmarkalfle races of 
dwarfs have maintained themselves in 
largest numbers. During its course* 
through this district the ('ongo receives 
numerous tributaries, such as the Aruwimi 
^ , and the Rnbi on the right 

® bank, and the Lomami on the 
'T^-k # • The position, however, of 

n u aries Congo relative to its mighty 

tributaries is peculiar, and forms a special 
feature of the whole district. These .secon¬ 


dary rivers run almost j)arallel to the* main 
stream, receive all the waters which flow 
down toward it, and then deliver them 
into the Congo itself. Ceises in point are 
the Ubanghi upon the north, and the Luapa 
and Lulongo on the south, and t*speeially 
the Kassai, which, with its numerous 
tributaries, absorbs almost all the water 
south of the ('ongo valley. 

The sources of the Kassai and of its 
southern tributaries lie beyond the forest 
region of Central Africa : at this point 
begins a savannah district, interrujfled 
here and there by forests, afld finally pass¬ 
ing into the stejipes of South Africa, (ieo- 
grajihically this most southerly portion of 
the C.ongo valley has certain affinities with 
the Sudan, and from an ethnological jioint 
of view parts of it are not unlike the fron¬ 
tier zone of the Sahara. Within the Congo 
valley there never was any apjiroach to 
anything like a uniform native state, 
whereas in this district important states 
existed till lately, such as the famous 
kingdom of Lunda and others to its east 
and south. 

The valley of the Zambesi, the river of 
the east, is of primary importance as 
forming a transition district from the well- 
watered tropics to the deserts of South 
Africa ; the peoples permanently settled 
about this river have always been under 
the influence of the shepherd tribes of 
- South Africa. As it de.scends 

of^the from the highlands of the west 
Zambesi coast into the lowlands of the 
interior and enters the depres¬ 
sion which divides the tablelands of East 
and South Africa, it forms numerous 
waterfalls and rapids, including the Vic¬ 
toria Falls, the biggest in Africa. It is 
important, too, as a boundary line— 
a protecting barrier, behind which peoples 
might find a domicile and a temporary 
refuge from the attacks of the warlike 
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shepherd tribes of the South. But it was 
not a barrier which remained i)ermanently 
impassable. 

In South Africa we have a new zone 
before us, again the scene of etlmologiral 
convulsion, which, like the Sahara, exer¬ 
cises a j)owcrful influence not only upon 
neighbouring districts, but also, mediately 
or immediately, u]K)n the far interior of the 
country. 

Those hold and simple features whieJi 
characteri.se tin* configuration of Africa 
generally arc to be found in their (‘iitirely 
in this .southern portion. South Africa is a 
tableland, tin* edges of which attain the 
height of mountains, running in.some jilaces 
clo.se down to the coast, and in others 
leaving room for plains ujk)!! the seaboard 
of varying breadth. On the eastern sidt* 
these mountains are higher and of more 
massive' structure than those upon tlu' 
west. The consef]U(*nce is that the east, 
which is further benefited by tlu* prevail¬ 
ing winds blowing from that quarter, is 
much better w'atered than the west, 
w'hich, with the exct'jHion ol the .southern¬ 
most region, )x>ss(‘sses only jH'riodical 

streams. The Orange River 

ea ures 

of South . 1 i • i 

Afriea f'^ast, but rises in the (‘astern 

mountains, as do all its tribu¬ 
taries. The district with the smallest rain- 
iall, which is therefore the driest and the 
most desolate, is the interior, the Kalahari 
de.S(*rt. 

The mode of life and the (diaract(‘r of 
the inhabitants of South Africa corre¬ 
spond to the special iieculiarities of each 
di.strict. In the centre are the wandering 
Bushmen; on the west, shepherd tribes of 
comparatively scanty numbers; in the 
east, the numerous warlike Kaffirs, half 
cattle-breeders, half tillers of the soil, 
the most important native race of South 
Africa. Finally, the southern extremity 
was the home of a race which did not 
belong to the black peoples, the Hotten¬ 
tots, who were driven forward by .succes¬ 
sive waves of migration, and finally found 
a home in the remotest corner of the 
continent. 

On the north-east, the mountains 
bounding the tableland retire far enough 
from the coast to leave room for a broad, 
low-lying plain, through which the 
Limpopo, the chief river of South-east 
Africa, runs down to the sea, as also does 
the Zambesi at a more northerly point. 
Here the nature of the country and of 
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Its inhabitants more nearly resembles 
that of the tropical districts. 

Thus within Africa three main zones 
may he distinguished~a mighty region 
of steppes and desert upon the north, a 
smaller region of steppes in the south, and, 
lying between these two, tropical Central 
Africa with its vast forests and rivers. 
These three great zones correspond to the 
three main ethnologic'al groups of Africa - 
tlie light races in the north, the yellow 
Hottentots and Bushmen in the south, 
and in the heart of the continent the black 
negro type. Each grou}) has conformed to 
the special nature 
of its environ¬ 
ment. They have 
grown up intlu- 
en('ed by t he 
characteristics of 
their habitat ; and 
when wc have 
learned the S|)ecial 
nature of their 
('oimtry some of 
the secrets of 
their mysterious 
origins stand re¬ 
vealed before us. 

As void of \'egt‘- 
1 at ion we may 
note the peaks of 
certain moun¬ 
tains, and in ])ar- 
ticular the vast 
art'a of tht* North 
African desert. 

\V(‘ have already 
seen, however, 
that the Sahara 
is not so black as 
it ha s b e e n 


The savannah, with its thick grass and 
scattered trees, forms the commonest 
and most characteristic landscape of 
Africa. This feature of the country, 
together with the extensive high table¬ 
lands. is .so wide.s])read that the interior 
of Africa ])re.seiits but few obstacles to 
the fusion of peoples which ha.s constantly 
taken place ; whereas the conformation 
of the coast line offers almost insur¬ 
mountable obstacles to penetration info 
the interior. Hence we may trace one 
of the special characteristics of African 
history—constant mov'emeiit in the 

interior of the 
country,butlittle 
interchange of in¬ 
fluence between 
the interior and 
the coast. 

The savaiimili^ 
are connected 
w'ith 111 ‘ treeless 
steppes, and the 
steppes with 
the desert, by 
almost imper¬ 
ceptible grada¬ 
tions. Again, 
the transition 
from the savan¬ 
nah to the forest 
is by no means 
invariably ab¬ 
rupt. In the 
g r a s s - g r o w n 
plains the groves 
iiecoine thicker 
and thicker, the 
lakt'S are sur¬ 
rounded with the 
characteristic 
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painted. Even in map of the races and religions of Africa “gallerywoods," 

peoples of Africa may be divided into three groups : the light 
llK. inOii narien races of tne north, including the Hamite peoples ; the blade negro type inus tile 

districts the least »n the centre ; and the yellow Hottentots and Bushmen in the south. steppcS gl'adu 


drop of moisture will produce one or 
other of the sturdy desert growtli.s with 
which the much-enduring camel may 
satisfy its hunger. 

Wgetation is richer in tlie thirsty 
valleys, and even becomes luxuriant so 
soon as a mountain thunderstorm has 
filled the watercourse with its rapid 
torrent. Moreover, in the western portion 
of the Sahara, districts are to be found 
which for part of the year are covered 
with green verdure; and in the oases 
under the groves of date-palms other 
more delicate nut-bearing plants flourish. 


ally change into woodland, and the 
primeval forest begins, broken with open 
clearings and grassy glades. 

The huge primeval forests are the second 
great feature in the vegetation of Africa, 
which is of importance for the develop¬ 
ment of the j)()pulation. The main jiortion 
of this forest growth fills the eastern sidfe 
of the Congo basin, reaching almost to 
the western so.urces of the Nile and, in a 
westerly direction, nearly to the mouth 
of the Ubanghi and Lake Leopold ; north¬ 
ward, the whole of the forest district 
does not extend far beyond the valley of 
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the Congo ; southward it passes some¬ 
what Deyond the valley of the Sankuru. 
Beyond these limits the savannah country 
begins, although there is no lack of close 
forest, especially in the Western Congo 
Valley. A second forest district begins 
upon the Upj^er Nile, and continues up to 
the ethnographical boundary of this 
remarkable district. The 
P * forests u])on the edge of the 

Primeval African tablelands may also be 

rimeva considered as a third grou]) of 

primeval forests which rise with the coast 
line in terraces to the level of the interior, 
the moisture giving every opportunity 
for the forests to take root in the declivi¬ 
ties. Thus in (iuinea, especially in the 
Kameriin and Gaboon districts, a broad 
strip of forest divides the interior from 
the coast ; a similar belt, though not of 
uniform de])th throughout, is a feature 
upon the East African coast for a con¬ 
siderable distance. Where these woods 
which border the tablelands have been 
strongly developed we may consider them 
as the most im]^ortant of those obstacles 
which shut off the interior of Africa from 
external communication. 

I'he j)riineval forest is inhospitable 
alike to the European and to the true 
negro. Only upon the border line* between 
forest and savannah, where the gloomy 
shadows of the* woods are broken by ]')road 
glades, can the negro make his ])lantations, 
fell the giant trees to clear fresh .s})aces, 
and penetrate this uninhabitable zone 
more deeply as the i)ione(’r of agriculture. 
There are, however, peoples who belong 
to these forests and kee]) body and soul 
together within their depths ; dwarf tribes, 
who wander through the forest lands of 
the ('ongo basin and of the interior of 
the Kamerun and Gaboon district. 

Comi)ared with the forest and savannah, 
those districts in Africa overgrown with 
scrub are of small importance, though in 
other countries, especially in Australia, 

. , they an* an important feature 
Africa s - A. . i.i__j __ 


Predatory landscape, and may be 

a serious obstacle to communi- 
cation. They are most exten¬ 
sive in Somaliland and in South Africa, 
and may be considered as a s])ecial and 
by no means useful variety of the steppe. 

When we turn from the general to the 
special influences exercised by the natural 
world upon man, we have, first of all, to 
^‘onsider the “ influences of opposition*’— 
that is to say, the dangers with which 
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the existence of harmful animals and 
plants threaten mankind. In this respect 
Nature has dealt kindly with Africa, as 
compared with other countries ; the 
reason may be found in the fact that the 
African climate is for the most part dry. 
At any rate, the number of victims to 
beasts of prey or to snake bite is far 
smaller in Africa than in India. Predatory 
animals naturally exist in largest number 
in those districts which are richest in 
game, and therefore especially in the 
jflains of East and South Africa, whereas 
West Africa, which has but few wild 
animals, can sustain but few beasts ol 
prey. When the game upon the jdams 
has been driven out or exterminate(l, and 
man a])pears with his flocks and heids, 
then the war against prcdat(>fy anmials 
is naturally prosecuted witli vigour, and 
man generally proves victorious in the 
struggle. 

Of much greater iinportain e is the 
influence exercised by poisonous insects 
and by those minute organisms to which 
the spread of epidemic dis/ases must be 
a.scribed. Even in this resjiect Africa is 
, „ better off than some districts 

Influence^ of Asia, the breeding - place 
o pi emic devastating j)lagues 

isease which may desolate a whole 
continent ; and, inorc*over, the ])opula- 
tion of Alnca is, upon the average, far 
more tenacious of life than any otlier of 
the rac'es of mankind. Contagious diseases 
have found their way to Afric'a from othtu' 
('ontinents ; but thc‘y liave j)ro\avl far 
less destructive than in Polynesia or in 
South America. 

P)y far the most important of the local 
diseases of Africa is th(‘ swamp lever, 
or malaria, a defer, e against invadeis, 
invisible, it is true, but more formidable 
than any ot her, i Jr luiropeans are especially 
liable to its attacks, and in most eases 
succumb sooner or later. It will, perhaps, 
ensure the black races in the possession of 
the larger part of trojiical Africa. The 
negro does not, indeed, enjoy comidete 
immunity. Even Africans who have 
jiassed from a healthy district into a 
malarial zone do not escape the attacks 
of this disease. Thus we have a factor 
to be reckoned with in the internal 
history of Africa ; by this influence 
migration must often have been checked, 
and the pursuit and extermination 
of a conquered people hindered. In 
a country which provides support for 
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so many shepherd peoples as Africa 
those enemies become highly important 
which strike at the very basis of man’s 
existence by imperilling the safety of his 
flocks and herds. The larger beasts of 
prey are often of relatively small import¬ 
ance compared to the destructive powers 
of smaller foes. Among these the tsetse 
fly is known to be one of the most fatal 
])ossessions of Africa. Putting all ex¬ 
aggeration aside, it remains perfectly 
certain that this diminutive winged 
organism, whose bite is harmless to man 
but deadly to cattle and horses, makes 
cattle-breeding impossible in places, 
and thus restricts the wanderings of the 
nomadic tribes. The area of its distribu¬ 
tion begins nearly upon the northern 
frontier of the Transvaal, and continues 
towards German East Africa. The fact 
that the Transvaal boundary was pushed 
no further northward and that no Boer 
states were formed north of the Limpopo, 
is due chiefly to the destructive agency 
of this insect, which killed horses and 
oxen ui)on every attempt at vSettlement, 
and thus chocked all advances northward. 
P The tsetse fly is confined 

oMhe** merely to certain districts 
i p, and docs not extend its ravages 
isetse fly . the contrary is 

true of another destructive insect, the 
locust, and of a destructive epidemic 
disease, the rinderpest, ])robably not 
indigenous. Political changes can gener¬ 
ally be retraced to causes of this nature ; 
tribes are weakened by the destruction of 
their sources of support, become incapable 
of resisting their enemies, and are shattered 
and destroyed, or forced to give up their 
land and so seek new and less fertile 
districts. 

At the outset of our enumeration of 
domestic animals we are confronted by 
the difficult question of their origin. 
Some of them are very probably of African 
origin, in particular the donkey, assum¬ 
ing the supposition to be correct that the 
wild ass of Eastern Africa is the ancestor 
of our patient beast of burden, which 
certainly seems to have been first domesti¬ 
cated in the Nile valley. The African 
elephant also appears to have been 
tamed in ancient times by the Egyptians, 
as also was the dog. The dog is found 
in every continent as the companion 
man, so that only by careful examina¬ 
tion into the characteristics of the different 
breeds could we gain information upon 


their res]:)ective origins. It is noteworthy 
that the dwarf tribes in the primeval 
forests of Africa keep a special breed of 
hunting dogs : other races use the dog 
for food. 

The other domestic animals have cer¬ 
tainly been introduced from other con¬ 
tinents—as, for instance, the camel, 
, which seems to have been 

Historieal entirely unknown in Africa 

I before the period of the great 
of the Camel in Western Asia, 

about 2000 B.c. This is a fact of no 
small historical importance : it is the 
camel which now makes communication 
possible between the Sudan and the 
north coast of Africa ; consequently the 
want of this “ ship of the desert in 
earlier times must have hampered com¬ 
munication, and this helps us to explain 
the absence of relations at that period 
between Mediterranean North Africa and 
the negro districts. 

The horse is of importance only in 
the north and in the Sudan ; cavalry is 
the strongest arm of the service of the 
Sudanese potentates, and brought destruc¬ 
tion upon the heathen negro races who were 
ex])osed to its attack upon the open plains. 
It first reached Northern Africa with the 
invading Semitic tribes of the Hyksos, who 
occu])icd Egypt about 2000 b.c. In South 
Africa the introduction of the horse by 
European agency has transformed certain 
Hottentot races into tribes of mobile 
riders ; but in this case the tsetse fly 
has in places prevented the northward 
advance of the horse and his owner. 

In West Africa sheep pasturing has 
spread among the natives as far as the 
southernmost point, and also in the 
Sudan and the north-east of the con¬ 
tinent ; the pig, originally brought to the 
west and south coasts by Europeans, is 
now to be found far in the interior. Of 
much greater importance than either pig 
or sheep is the ox, which was also intro- 
duced, though it seems to 
U»e*of have been domesticated within 
the^Ox Black Continent from a 

very early period. It is the 
chief means of subsistence to many great 
tribes; there are even typical nomad 
peoples to be found in Africa who devote 
the same tender care to their herds, and 
make their welfare the motive of their 
every thought and deed, as did the old 
Indian Aryans in the case of their “ sacred 
cows.” It is the ox that makes the steppes 
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habitable enough to be the cradle of those 
great tribes whose attacks upon the for¬ 
tunes of their agricultural neighbours form 
so large a part of African history. With the 
exception of a few scattered districts else¬ 
where, the Congo basin—that is, the forest 
zone oi Central Africa—is the only district 
where the ox is also entirely unknown. 
^ While we are considering how 

j hir the possession of cattle 
M Food* and of poultry for food made 
** existence ])ossible we must 
not forget the fact that everywhere cus¬ 
toms universally recognised, or special 
prohibitions of certain meats, jirecluded 
all possibility of using certain animals lor 
food. Thus the pig was excluded from 
Mohammedan districts ; poultry, which 
are to be found almost everywhere in 
Africa, were in many cases not eaten, 
and even tlie eggs were despised. Among 
many nomadic tribes the ox was so higlily 
reven‘nced that the owners contented 
themselves with the milk of the cows. 
Similar prejudices prevent the eating of 
this or that kind of game, and on a large 
])ortion of the East African coast fish 
aie never touched. 

Whatever the importance ot hunting 
and cattle-breeding among large portions 
of the ]K)pulation of Africa, the existence ol 
the negro is based u]X)n the cultivation of 
certain jilants useful to man, agricultural 
oiierations being performed in the simplest 
fashion with the mattock, or hoe. The 
African is most teachable in this res])ect : 
he has adojHed a large number of ])lanls 
from other trojiical countries, and has 
gradually im])arted them to races dwelling 
further inland. Africa itself is not j)ar- 
ticularly rich in such plants. The most 
important, and j)robably the first to be 
cultivated, are those like Panicim dis- 
tichum, Holcus sorghum, and F.lcnsine, 
from which the negro is able to brew 
intoxicating liquors. Beside these, there 
is the maize, which was introduced from 
^ - America, and the manioc root. 

Exotic same continent. 

PUnts European grain corn, in its 
several varieties, will grow in 
the tropics only upon the higher mountain 
districts, which are in Africa no very 
prominent feature ; it is cultivated suc¬ 
cessfully, however, in the sub-tropical 
districts up to the far interior of the 
Sudan. Rice, on the other hand, a true 
tropic plant, is gathered on the east and 
west of the continent in the better- 


watered valleys. Earth-nuts and special 
kinds of beans and peas are probably in¬ 
digenous. The banana, which is a stajde 
food in places, esj)ecially in Eastern Africa, 
becomes scarce elsewhere, and seems to 
be sporadically distributed. The date 
palm, a native of Western Asia, is found 
only in the deserts of the North and their 
frontiers ; the coco palm is confined to 
the coasts. On the West African coast, 
the trade in palm oil and tlu^ fruit of the 
oil j)alm is rapidly increasing, and is likely 
to become a ]>ermanent source of income, 
as it does not usually involve the destriK - 
tioii ol its source ; on the other hand, the 
collecting of indiarubber in the woods 
upon the coast has lately received a con¬ 
siderable imjK'tus, but is so unsyste¬ 
matically carried on that it will probably 
decline. It is only quite recently that 
plantations of any size have been made 
under Euroj)ean direction, a movement 
which may revive the trade to some 
extent. 

In conseqinmce of the great uniformity 
of th(‘ African continent, tlu‘ conditions 


essential to successful agriculture* are rarely 


The Negro 
as a 

Cultivator 


.so diff(‘rent in neighbour¬ 
ing districts as to oiler any 
obstacle to the spread of popu¬ 
lation. Moreover, th(' numi)er 


of plants lor cultivation is large, .so that for 
every })iece of ground, even when offering 
only moderate ])ossibilitics, the proper 
kind of plant or grain is easily procurable*, 
and the negro, generally speaking, is a 
cultivator by no means to be despised. 
The desert ])eojdes, however, uj)on their 
invasion of the fruitful Sudaiie.sc*. dis¬ 


tricts, had to give up their diet of dates : 
and this sudden change of habit produced 
dangers and inconveniencts to them, 
which may be considt'red as tending 
in some slight degree to protect the in¬ 
habitants of the Sahara frontiers. 


We have now to inquire what position 
is occui)ied by the negro, the inhabitant of 
tropical Africa, in a general scheme of the 
human race as a whole. Physically, he 
belongs to a separate and special tyj^e of 
humanity, who.se characteristics are 
familiar. It is only in point of language 
that the race does not form a distinctive 


unity. The theory that the negro is 
of Melanesian origin may be di.smissed. 
Although we may readily admit the 
probable existence, in some remote age, 
of a cormection by land between Africa 
and the negro districts in the East, the 
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overwhelming presumption is that the 
negro developed in the tropical regions 
which are still his principal habitat. 

A shade of colour distinguishing the 
negro from other African races is the 
colour of the skin, otten enables us to 
recognise the mixture of a fair Hamitic 
element with indigenous dark-skinned 
negro races, though in itself colour is 
not always satisfactory evidence ; for 
even within the ])ure African tribes 
greatly v^arying shades of colour are to be 
lound, a result undoubtedly due to vary¬ 
ing conditions of climati'. “ Among the 
dark races colour varies with habitat and 
mode of life, and 
the ty})e alone 
nunains con¬ 
stant.” Vet, on 
the other hand, 
it appears that 
the dark coin- 
])lexion is the 
most easily trans¬ 
ferable of all the 
racial charad er¬ 
istics, as is seen 
in the case of 
commixtures of 
negroes and fair 
races, and no 
amount of sub- 
secjnent commix¬ 
ture appears to 
w e a k e n t h e 
depth of colour¬ 
ing. At any rate, 
a case in poiiit is 
to be found in 
the Arab-Nigritic 


OIL, | 


Statute Mites 


hand, is a distinguishing feature of the 
desert tribes, and is often continued long 
after emigration into fertile districts. 
In South Africa, among the Hottentots 
and Bushmen, this slender build is often 
combined with rugosity of skin, and also 
with exces.sive fatness in certain parts of 
the body—steatopygy, or obesity—a 
characteristic which is also found among 
tlie races on the Uj^per Nile and on the 
steppes of North-east Africa. 

The formation of the head, which is 
highly characteristic in the case of the 
negroes, is invariably an imjx)rtant 
feature, though too little attention has 
been ])aid to it 
ill the ])ast. In¬ 
vestigators have 
generally con¬ 
tented them- 
selves with 
skull measure¬ 
ments, and 
though this is a 
valuable inquiry, 
yet it has led 
to no definite re¬ 
sult, as it affords 
information only 
upon one part 
of the head, 
and that compar¬ 
atively unim])or- 
tant. As it is 
by their physiog¬ 
nomy that the 
mixed Arab races 
can be most 
s h a r p 1 y a n d 
definitely distin¬ 
guished from the 
PRODUCTS OF AFRICA jjurc iiegroes, so 



bastards, almost 

the sole repre- map of the natural 

Sentatives of Africa is not remarkably rich in cultivatable plants of native origin, oillv bv exaillilia- 
* , ’ I . but many plants from other tropical countri'js are grown. Among ^ r .1 

AraDy Oil t lie east the most important are maize, com, rice, the palms and rubber trees. tlOll OI lllOSe 
(‘Oast and in the Themineral wealth of the continent is chiefly confined to the south. whicll the 


Sudan. In darkness of complexion they are 
in no degree inferior to the purest negroes, 
while at the same time their sharp-cut pro¬ 
file betrays their Semitic origin. Still, cross¬ 
breeding between negroes and Europeans 
apjicars to produce quite different results. 

Height and breadth are also important 
evidences of origin. Thus the small stature 
of certain Central African races points to 
the existence of a strain of dwarf blood ; 
the dwarf peoples themselves must be 
sharply distinguished from the negroes 
chiefly on account of their difference in 
stature. Slightness of build, on ihe other 


countenance displays will the investigator 
be able to discern other fusions of 
races going back to prehistoric times. 
Together with the dark complexion, 
the hair is another racial feature of the 
African which often enables us to note a 
strain of negro blood in tribes which 
are generally considered to belong to 
other races. On the other hand, if we find 
negroes with hair diverging from the 
woolly type, we may presume an earlier 
commixture with some other nationality. 
Next to these physical characteristics 
comes language. Philology teaches us 
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The 
Tie of 
Language 


one great fact—that the nigritic po])ula- 
tions arc connected by the common 
tie of language. All the races that live 
south of a certain line—with the excep¬ 
tion of the utterly different Hottentots 
and Bushmen — speak the Bantu lan¬ 
guages, which are very closely related to 
one another, and are to be distinguished 
by special characteristics from 
the other great families of 
languages in the world. This 
line begins on the Atlantic coast 
about the old northern boundary of the 
German Kamerun, then continues in an 
easterly direction to the Victoria Nyaiiza, 
leaving the states of Unyoro and Uganda 
on the south. In East Africa itself the line 
has been much broken as the result of recent 
migrations ; however, Bantu pcoj)les are 
found as far north as Tana. 

From the special grou]) of Bantu-speak¬ 
ing races we are obliged to exclude the 
negroes of the Sudan, and also those of the 
Guinea coast. Though the languages of 
these negroes do not belong to any one 
family, we must consider them as the 
second great division of the African races. 
It is thus obvious that a division upon 
purely philological principles would be 
erroneous, seeing that, anthropologically, 
the ]:)ure negro of Guinea and of the Sudan 
is insc])arably connected with the Bantus. 
If this fact is not strongly emphasised, the 
whole foundation of African pre-history 
will appear in a false light. None the less, 
the distribution of the languages of Africa 
is a matter of high importance for the 
history of the continent. For the extension 
of the Bantu languages is undoubtedly 
the result of a long period of development 
and of ini])ortaut historical events. 

Anyone who examines dispassionately 
the ])resent condition of such uncKilised 
races as those, for example, of Australia 
will recognise that we have to admit the 
multiplicity of primitive languages as the 
- first step in our investigation; 

in^^frican small and isolated races 

. . . there is a constant tendency 

a y iorm sejiaratedialects. Hence 
we may assume that in African antiquity 
a large number of different languages were 
in use. The last stages of this state of 
affairs are now a^iparent in the distribution 
of the languages on the coast of Guinea 
and in part of the Sudan. Upon the great 


tableland to the south a change gradually 
set in, the process of which is in close con¬ 
nection with long wars, displacements, and 
fusions of the inhabitants of that district. 
In course of time, one jieople imposed its 
language npon all the others ; but who 
were that people, and how can we picture 
the whole process to ourselves ? 

We arc helj^ed to the answer to the 
second of these questions by an important 
fact, which shows us that those forces 
which brought about the spread of the 
Bantu la^nguages are at work elsewhere in 
Africa at the pre.sent day. In the Western 
Sudan a district of uniform language is 
being formed, and we can follow the for¬ 
mation very closely. Here it is the Hausa 
language which is gradually defeating and 
overpowering the other tongues, so that 
it is already predominant over a large part 
of the Western Sudan and is yet further 
extended as the language of commerce. 

The people known as Hausa are 
a motley mixture sprung from different 
sources, and their language is the sole tie 
which makes them a unity and enables 
them to extend their iiilluence. In like 
« manner we must conceive the 

])roc(‘Ss of (‘xtending the Bantu 
j ” languages, though with one 
anguages diff(Tence ncc(‘ssitated 

by the lack of civilisation in Central 
and Southern Africa ; the Bantu dialects 
must have been spread more by military 
conquest than by peaceful trading. Such 
a ])rocess must have involved great dis¬ 
turbances. It is not, however, necessary 
to su])i)Ose that the original Bantu-speak¬ 
ing race overran, subdued, and colonised 
the whole district. The whoh j)rocess 
may have been carried out very slowly, 
lasting through thousands of years ; in 
many cases, peojdes may have helped to 
.spread the Bantu languages who had thc*m- 
sclves received it from others, and in this 
way the tongues may have been passcjd 
from race to race in the most varied way. 
From this point of view the linguistic uni¬ 
formity of Central Africa may be consi¬ 
dered as the result of opposition to those 
seething movements of the outer world 
which, for a very long period, form the 
history of Africa, and are a consequence of 
that lack of obstacles to communication 
within the interior which is characteristic 
of the continent. Heinrich Schurtz 




AT THE DAWN OF HISTORY 


BY H. R. HALL, M.A. 


'^liE arch.Tological excavations in Egypt 
^ since about the year 1895 have given 
us a totally new idea of the beginnings ot 
Egyptian history. At that time, the 
name of Snefeni, the last king of the 
third dynasty, stood alone, a solitary 
figure on Ihe threshold of Egyptian 
history. The admirable history of 
ll(‘inri(‘h Brugsch-Pasha, Egypt under 
th(‘ Pharaohs,” which was for all the 
text-book of the annals of Ancient Egy])t, 
could tell us of no real historical fact, of 
no r(*al historical personage, before 
Sneleru. Carved on the rocks of Sinai, his 
figure stood, striking down the barbarian 
Meiiti, a warrior-king of old, with the 
])ossible (‘xeei)tions of Sargon and Naram- 
Sin in Babylonia, the oldest historical 
person knowm to us. Mena, the founder 
of the Egyptian monarchy, there was 
indeed, but he was a purely legendary 
figure. TjestT Khet-neter and Send of 
the third dynasty were known to us, the 
one as the possible builder of the .Step 
pyramid at Sakkara {vice Ata, of the 
j, first dynasty, whose claims 

Tcft** ^ were always most shadowy), the 
. other from the later slab from 
ears go tomb of his priest Sheri, 
which was brought to England by the 
Aleppo merchant Tradescant in the 
seventeenth century, and placed in the 
Ashmolean Museum, of which it still forms 
one of the oldest possessions. But of none 
of these three was anything beyond legend 
known : Sneferu and his contemporaries, 
Nefermaat, Rahetep and Nefert, whose 


beautiful statues are perhaps the most 
valuable possessions of the Cairo Museum, 
and others, were the most ancient 
F'gyptians whom w’e knew. Yet a mere 
glance at the artistic works of Sneferu’s 
time sufficed to show that Egyptian art 
did not begin with them. It could not be 
supposed that Egyptian sculpture sprang, 
))erfected, out of nothing, like 
What ‘‘all armed,” from the 

tv r. of Zeus; there must have 

'^bcen a long history of develop¬ 
ment before these fine works ot the 
Pyramid builders came into being. And 
the Pyramids themselves, these monstrous 
stone barrows of ])crfect mathematical 
accuracy of form, could hardly be the 
conceptions of architects who lived a 
bare half century after Sneleru. Yet of 
this earlier history of culture-development 
we knew nothing. 

All this is now changed. The excavator, 
trained and made ready by a decade of 
work in other and less important fields, 
turned in the fullness of time to sites 
which, if hidden records remained, would, 
it was felt, reveal to us the most ancient 
age of Egypt. And the brains and money 
which enabled the work to be done were 
almost exclusively British and American. 
The French alone can share the credit of 
the achievement with us. It was the 
work of the Anglo-American “ Egypt 
Exploration Fund,” directed by Petrie, 
Mace and Maciver at Abydos and al- 
‘Amra, of the exclusively British ‘‘Egyp¬ 
tian Research Account ” under Petrie and 
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Quibell at Koptos, Nagada, Tukh, and 
Hierakonpolis; and of the Frenchmen 
De Morgan and Amcdineau at Abydos and 
in many other ancient necropoles of the 
earliest period throughout Egypt, that 
gave us our new knowledge of Archaic 
Egypt. And recently the American ex¬ 
pedition of the University of Calilornia, 
directed by Dr. Reisner, has 
British and to our know- 

Amencan summarise this new 

£xcava ion as Succinctly as 

possible will be the object of this section. 

The best general summary of the results 
of the new excavations that has hitherto 
appeared is that contained in the first 
volume of Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge’s 
“ History of Egypt,” published in 1902. 
Of course, ” much water has flowed under 
the bridges ” since 1902, but nevertheless, 
if we leave out the inevitable modifications 
that twelve years’ more work and con¬ 
sideration have rendered necessary, Dr, 
Budge’s description still remains the 
handiest that we possess of the archaic 
civilisation of Egypt. 

The fact that so good a general de¬ 
scription ol the new discoveiies could 
written in the year 1902 shows how swiftly 
these discoveries were made. One fol¬ 
lowed immediately ujion the other ; each 
season’s work ])rovided a mass of new 
material. In fact, the years 1897-1902 
were eiioch-making for Egyptologists. 
Perhaps the new discoveries may really be 
said to have begun somewhat earlier, with 
Professor Petrie’s work at Koptos in 1894. 

Of the French investigators the work 
of M. Amclineau at Abydos is different in 
kind from that of the others. His was a 
private venture, and from circumstances 
over which, we can well understand, he 
had little, control, the scientific results 
from Abydos were of small value till 
Professor Petrie took over the site, and 
began his yearly publication, under the 
auspices of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
Oldest series of voluints which 

Kin^s of connected idea of 

j, V'*. ^ the earliest Egypitian dynasties. 

Previously to Petrie’s work at 
Abydos, that of Mr. Quibell at Hierakon- 
p:)olis had given us our first conception 
of the peculiarities of archaic Egyptian 
art, and our first names of the oldest kings 
of Uppier Egypt. At Abydos Professor 
Petrie found many more monuments of 
these and other new kings, and for the 
first time marshalled the facts in order. 


It must be understood that the newly 
discovered antiquities fail into two main 
classes : those of the primitive Neolithic 
Period, and those of the Archaic Period, 
properly so called, the age of the begin¬ 
nings of the Egyj)tian monarchy, from the 
first to the third dynasties inclusive. 
Apart from these, we have also the newly 
identified relics of the Palaeolithic Age in 
Egypt, centuries before the Neolithic 
Age. Its relics are the worn flint imple¬ 
ments which are found upon the suiiace 
of the desert plateaus on both sides ot 
the Nile. With the users of these Palaeo¬ 
lithic implements, the most ancient human 
inhabitants of the Nile Valley, our survey 
begins. 

These primitive p)eop)le were in p:)oint of 
culture contemporaneous with the Euro¬ 
pean man of the Quaternary Period ; but 
whether they were not really later in 
point of date is not yet settled. The 
climate of Egypt in their time did not 
differ radically Irom that now obtaining 
in the Nile Valley. The dryness of the 
atmosphere, due to the existence of the 
high deseits on each side which is 

nowadays so characteiistic of 

n ^ ... Egypt, and ensures an almost 
Primitive 1 i 

p . perpetual summer in that 

favoured land, cannot have been 
much less in Palacolitliic days than it 
is now. We have to dismiss from our 
minds all ideas of a heavy rainfall, with 
watercourses descending to the Nile from 
forests crossing the mountains and desert, 
where now not a blade of vegetation is to 
be seen. We can suppose only that the 
rainfall was rather heavier than it is now, 
so that the desert-torrents, which now 
once in two or three years after lain 
descend through the stony wadis to the 
cultivated land, were then far more fre¬ 
quent. That these wadis wcMe originally 
carved out by the action of torrents is 
undoubted—they ])resent all the charac¬ 
teristics of dry watercourse's. 

Then there was, of course, no cultivated 
land. The valley of the Nile was a marsh. 
The inhabitants lived on the desert slopes 
and on the plateaus. On these are now 
found the relics of their presence in the 
shape of their flint implements, lying just 
as they were left thousands of years ago by 
the Palaeolithic flint-knappers who went up 
on to the desert to make their weapons out 
of the countless j)ebbles of flint and chert 
which cover the surface of the ground. 
Regular factories of these flints have 
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been found just as they were left, with 
spoilt fragments, broken as well as i^erfect 
weapons, lying around. The flints are of 
the well-known European types of St. 
Acheul, Chelles, and Le Moustier. Con¬ 
siderable attention has been devoted to 
these implements of recent years, and 
though their Palieolithic character was at 
first doubted, there is no doubt now that 
they are the African fellows of the flint 
implements found in the gravel deposits 
of England, France and Belgium (see 
page 2 j 8]. Other traces of Palaeolithic 
Man in Egypt there are none. 

Ages passed away before the ]:)rimitive 
Egyptians gradually passed, like the rest 
of the world, from the older to the newer 
age of stone. When we reach the Neo¬ 
lithic Period we see an enormous advance 
in civilisation. The flint weapons of the 
Neolithic Egyiflians arc probably the 
finest known. None hitherto found in 
Europe or America can compare with 
them in accuracy and beauty of finish. 
They mark the apogee of the art of flint¬ 
knapping. Naturally, they must be placed 
late in the history of the Slone Age in 

Be.utv of time they 

: were made the Egyptians were 

rnnu***' already preparing to jiass into 
* the age of metal, and in the 
succeeding “ Archaic ” Period, jiroperly 
so-called, wc find them in the “ Chalco- 
lithic ” era of human progress, when 
coj)per and stone are used indifferently 
and side by side. Copper is already 
found S])oradically in the later graves of 
the Neolithic jieople. 

For it must be remembered that our 
knowledge of the Neolithic Egyptians is 
derived almost exclusively from their 
graves. The last resting-places of the 
Palaeolithic people are naturally utterly 
unknown to us ; ]:)erhaps they ate one 
another, but wc know nothing of how 
they disposed of their dead. It is other¬ 
wise with their Neolithic successors. They 
were buried, usually in the cramped 
position characteristic of primitive nations, 
in shallow, oval graves packed closely 
together, on the lowest desert slopes near 
the cultivated land. Sometimes they 
were placed in pots, sometimes they were 
covered merely with a reed mat. Ready 
to the hand of the dead man were his 
flint weapons and tools, his pottery to 
contain the funeral meats with which 
the love or fear of the living had provided 
for his sustenance. With the body were 


also buried articles of personal adorn¬ 
ment, such as combs, or slate palettes on 
which to grind face paint. Small dolls 
or figures of men and women are also 
found. 

From this sketch of the objects found 
in these graves it will be seen that the 
Neolithic Egyptians had progressed far 
^ . . beyond the civilisation of 
Beginning. R^^y^rd Kipling’s Ug,” ill 

p. which their Palaeolithic pre- 

decessors had lived. They were 
no longer naked savages killing each other 
and their fellow-beasts, the lions and 
jackals, with rudely-fashioned lumps ol 
stone. In fact, with them Egyptian 
civilisation has begun. We have spoken 
of the excellence of their flint weapons. 
Not less excellent was their pottery. 
Made without the aid of the wheel, which 
was not yet invented, it yet attained a 
perfection of form which makes the fact 
that they were built up solely by the hand 
of the potter almost incredible. 

The commonest type of this pottery is 
a red polished ware with black top, due 
to its having been baked mouth down¬ 
wards in a fire, the ashes of which deoxi¬ 
dised the hiematite burnishing, and so 
changed the red coloui to black. Later 
in date are red and black wares with rude 
geometrical incised designs, filled in with 
white [see jiage 235]. Later again is a 
buff ware, either plain or decorated with 
deep red wavy lines, concentric circles, 
and elaborate drawings of boats sailing on 
the Nile, human beings, ostriches, and so 
forth. With this ware the prehistoric 
pottery reached its apogee; thence¬ 
forward it degenerated throughout the 
Archaic Period till, in the time of the 
fourth dynasty, fine wheel-made’ potteiy 
of a deej) red colour came into use. 
So (‘normous have been the finds of pre¬ 
historic pottery of late years that these 
ancient crocks are to be seen in nearly 
every museum. The dividing line between 
the Neolithic and Archaic 
Periods is not by any means 
clear. Roughly we might place 
*** it where history begins, with the 
unification of the whole country under the 
earliest kings of the first dynasty. Yet 
this point of division does not coincide with 
the real division between the two stages 
of culture. Perhaps it makes rather the 
central point of the Archaic Period, 
when the growth of civilisation had 
progressed so far that a unified “ culture- 
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state ** could be founded, rather than the 
division between the older and the more 
developed civilisation. We can see that 
the older culture was very different in 
many ways from the later. Archaic 
Egypt is, ill spite of its archaic character, 
the Pharaonic Egypt which we know, with 
king, nobles, and commoners, officials and 
« , artists, priests and scribes, just 

? as we have them in the days 
of Thothmes and Raineses. 

* * Neolithic Egypt has none 
of these; its peojile were more like 
North American Indians than anything 
else; they were simple hunters and 
primitive cultivators, and much of the 
remains of their culture would not neces¬ 
sarily be ]Hit down at first sight as Egyj)- 
tian at all. Yet in them we see the germs 
of the later Egyptian state. Writing was 
not known to them, yet individual signs 
which afterwards became Egyj)lian hiero¬ 
glyphs, were ; we have one—the oldest 
hieroglyph known—the symbol of the god 
Min upon a slate palette’' fromal-‘Amra. 

The use of metal weapons was not 
known to them till near the approach 
of the Archaic Period. But we cannot 
say when they actually j)asscd from 
the pure Neolithic to the Chalcolithic 
period of culture any more than when 
they first began to write in the true 
sense of the word. The whole elaborate 
structure of the later Egyptian religion 
was unknown to them, yet we can see 
that many of the gods of the later Egyp¬ 
tians had been gods in Neolithic Egyi)t 
also—above all, the animal objects of 
popular worship, the beasts and birds 
who were afterwards identified with higher 
deities or became their sacred animals.” 
We can see that these were the tokens of 
different Nilotic tribes in Neolithic times, 


and they are so represented on the early 
pottery. Yet we cannot say when the 
Egyptian state-religion, as such, first 
took the form and shape which we find it 


^ . has assumed in the Archaic 

. Period, and which it ever 

gyp s e igion preserved. In 

Unknown r j. j. j 

fact, we cannot draw any 

hard and fast line of division between the 


two stages of culture. As we examine 
their relics, we find the primitive culture 
developing and merging imperceptibly 
into the Archaic civilisation before the 


unification of the kingdoms. At al-‘Amra, 
more particularly, we can trace this de¬ 
velopment best as regards burial customs. 
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from the simplest pot-burial to small 
brick chambers, between which and the 
brick royal tombs of the first dynasty 
there is but a step. Dr. Reisner’s dis¬ 
coveries at Nag ‘ed-Der, opposite Girga, 
have notably supplemented Maciver's 
results at al-‘Amra. 

We can, then, see that the stone-using 
Egyptians gradually increased in civilisa¬ 
tion until their various tribes combined 
to form larger entities, which eventually 
coalesced into two chief states—Northern 
and Southern Egyj)t—whic'h had capital 
towns, Buto in the north and Nekhen, the 
Hierakonpolis of the Greeks, in the soufh. 
Of these two, the southern kingdom was 
the more jmrely Egyptian. As we shall 
see in the next clia})ler, the Delta was 
probably never so truly Egyptian, nor i^ 
it now, as the Sa‘id, or Uj)j)cr Country. 
Mediterranean tribes akin probably to the 
Cretans ]i\'cd on the shores of the Delta, 
The Egyj)tians called them the ” Hau of 
the marshes,” the signs of which name, 
reading Hauhenu, were in later time'- 
misread as Ha-nebu, which could be 
translated as “ Lords of the North ” or ” All 


Nile Delta 
Not 

Egyptian 


the Northerners,” and eaily 
aj)])cars, using another word for 
” North,” as Meht-nebu. This 
process may be rather obscure 


to those who are not familiar with the 


possibilities of an ideographic mode of 
writing, but the meaning would be perfectly 
clear at once to a Chinaman or Japanese. 
Afterwards this name, Ha-neb\i, pro¬ 
nounced something like “ Huenim ” in la ter 
Egyptian, became the n^gular late-Egyp- 
tian word for ” Greeks,” Oueeicnin. The 


Hau of the marshes were abominated by 
the developed Egyptian religion, and none 
of the magical charms of the ” Book of 
the Dead,” by the help of which a man, 
when dead, could* force his way past all 
the unknown dangers of the other world 
to the fields of the blessed, might be 
communicated by a pious Egyptian to one 
of the outcast Hau. Yet ethnology and 
archaeology both combine to tell us that 
the sea-people of the Egyptian coast, and 
even their congeners over the sea in Crete, 
were in all probability not racially very 
different from the Egyptians. 

The many resemblances between the 
early Aigean civilisation and that of 
Egypt may prove ultimately to be due 
far more to a common African origin of 
the two cultures than to the mutual 


influence which was exercised in later 
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times by the one over the other. More 
than this we can hardly say at present. 

Other elements which must have modi¬ 
fied the Deltaic Egyptians from the earliest 
times are the Libyan on the west and the 
Semite on the east. No doubt the Libyans 
were closely connected with the Nilotes, 
and so with the Mediterraneans; and in 
Palestine, where at that time the Semites 
had probably not yet settled, there no 
doubt existed a primitive population of 
Mediterranean origin. In the eastern 
desert, however, in Sinai, and perhaps 
also in the Wadi Tumilat, the land of 
Goshen, true Semites already lived. 

Their culture, such as it was, was distinct 
from that of Nilote or Libyan. Behind 
them, in the far Mesopotamian basin, 
lived the peculiar j^eople of the Sumerians, 
Tin-Semitic in blood and speech, to whom 
the Semites owed all that they ever pos¬ 
sessed then of culture. It can hardly be 
doubled, as we shall see later, that this 
Sumerian culture exercised through the 
Semites considerable influence over that 
ot tht^ Northern lilgyptian kingdom. The 
original knowledge of the cultivation ot 
^ cereals may well have come to 

u ure Egypt from Mcso])otamia, and 

irom -i : , 1_ j i., •„ 1 


esopo ftmia directly trans¬ 

mitted to the Egyptians from the Sumer¬ 
ians. Other points of resemblance between 
the Archaic Egyptian culture and the 
Sumerian may be noted, such as the 
common use of the stone cylinder seal 
and the peculiarly shaped macehead. And, 
finally, it is probable that the Egyptian 
scri])t first developed out of a primitive 
picture-writing under the influence of the 
Sumerian ideographic system, which after¬ 
wards became what we know as “ cunei¬ 
form.” For the Egyptian language, as we 
find it first developed under the fourth 
dynasty, has in it a distinctly Semitic 
element. And long before this, in all 
probability, Semites had adopted the 
Sumerian signs for their own use. That 
the Semites who introduced elements of 
their tongue into the Nile valle^^ also 
brought with them perhaps some of the 
earliest combinations of the Sumerian 
picture-signs, is by no means improbable. 

Yet this Sumerian-Semitic culture-influ¬ 
ence must have been very ancient, for 
the Semitic element in Egyptian might 
perhaps be more fairly described as 
“ proto-Semi tic,” and the languages of 
the Libyans, the Berbers, and the Imosh- 


it is almost certain that brick 


agh, or Tawarek, had and have just as 
much of this “ proto-Semitic ” element— 
to be distinguished from modern corrup¬ 
tions of Arabic—in them as had Egyp¬ 
tian. Are we to assume a very early wave 
of proto-Semitic conquest of the Delta, 
passing on to the Libyans beyond ? The 
theory that Semites did come into Egypt 
... .... .. by the Wadi Tumilat at a 

t S period has many 

Invasion‘s arguments in its favour; among 
others, the existence at the 
Egy])tian end ot that valley of the sun- 
sanctuary of On, or Heliopolis. Of sun- 
worship, which afterwards was so charac¬ 
teristic of the Egyptian religion, vve have 
as yet found no trace among the Neolithic 
Egyptians, the Nilotes of “ Mediterra¬ 
nean ” race, whose stone w'eapons and 
pottery we have described. Yet it w^as 
characteristic of Sumerian-Semitic religion. 
And in this latter we find no trace of the 
ec|ually typical Egyptian veneration oi 
birds and beasts, which we have seen was 
certainly practised by the primitive Nil¬ 
otes. We believe, then, that sun-worship 
was introduced into Egypt and grafted 
on to the ancient animal worsbij) by 
these invading proto-Semites. 

I'here was in Archaic Egypt, as dis¬ 
tinct from Neolithic Egypt, also another 
sun-god, of southern, however, not of 
northern origin. He is Horus of Edfu, 
as distinct from Ra of On. Afterwards 
the two were combined as Ra Harmachis. 
It might be supposed that because this 
sun-god came from the south, therefore 
he is an indigenous Nilotic deity. This 
is, however, by no means the case. Of him 
it was always told in legend that he was 
a conqueror, and that he advanced down 
the Nile valley to overthrow the ass¬ 
headed god of the north. Set, whom he 
defeated in a great battle near Dendera. 
He was accompanied by followers called 
Mesniu, or Smiths, who were armed with 
metal weapons. This certainly looks as 
The ^ tradition of 

Primeval ^ race of conquerors. 

Tragedy metal weapons gained 

* ^ them the victory over the indi¬ 
genous people of the valley. It is that 
old story m the dawn of the world’s 
history, the utter overthrow and subjec¬ 
tion of the stone-users by the metal-users, 
the primeval tragedy of the supersession 
of flint by copper and bionze. That these 
invaders from the south were Semitic 
sun-worshippers is very probable. If 
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so, we may see in them a southern Semitic 
wave from Arabia, which crossed into 
Africa by the Straits of Bab el-Mandeb, 
and reached the Nile valley either by way 
of the Blue Nile or up the coast and thence 
westwards by the broad Wadi Hamamat. 
It is curious that at Koptos, almost 
op])osite Denrlera, where the legendary 
Deit f battle between the Mesniu and 
... the aborigines took place, at 
the Nile end of the Wadi 
reopies hamamat, Professor Petrie 
discovered some of the most ancient 
relics ol Egyptian civilisation. Among 
them were statues t)f the god Min, on 
which are incised rude sculj:)tures of 
animals and crioceras shells, which belong 
to the Red Sea. It may be that these are 
relics of the invaders. But the god Min 
seems to belong to the primitive inhabi¬ 
tants rather than to them. However 
this question may be solved, it may well 
be that by Horns and his Smiths we are 
to understand a s(‘Cond Semitic conquest, 
distinct from the northern Semitic w’ave 
which (‘iitered by way of the Wadi 
Tumilat. 

In the south, then, we have also Semitic 
influence, though less marked than in the 
north. It is possible that to this influence 
in the south and north is due the develop¬ 
ment which ended in the rise of the two 
kingdoms f)f Hierakonjiolis and Buto. 
Of the ])re-dynaslic kings of the south 
and north we know nothing. By chance 
we have as a monument of the fifth 
dynasty the “ Stele of Palermo ” [see jiage 
24(}1, a list of some of the northern kings, 
whose names are simjde and primitive in 
form -Seka, Desiu, Tin, Tesh, Nihab, 
lJatj‘antj, Mekha. But we jio.ssess no con¬ 
temporary relics of them or of any of the 
southern kings before the latter began the 
wars of conquest which ended in the sub¬ 
jugation of the north and the confiscation 
of the kingdom. Then, at the beginning 
of the first dynasty, we first have contem- 
Thc porary monuments. The ex- 

First cavations at Hicrakonj)olis and 

. Abydos have yielded to us the 

ynas les kings whose 

names apjiear in altered forms in the 
later lists as the Pharaohs of the first two 
dynasties. 

The information which, before the 
new discoveries, we possessed with regard 
to the Egyptian kings who preceded 
Sneferu was of a very jejune character. 
It was derived solely from the lists of 
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theii* predecessors which the kings of the 
nineteenth dynasty set u]) at Abydos, 
supplemented by another list of the same 
kind in a private tomb at Sakkara, side 
by side with the lists handed down to us 
by the Ptolemaic annalist Manctho. Now 
we have the actual contemporary monu¬ 
ments of many of these kings, and can 
see how far we have been rightly guided 
by the later list-makers. 

The royal lists of Abydos were no doubt 
imt up there because it was known that 
the tombs of the earliest kings were there. 
We use the word “ tombs here, but, as 
a matter of fact, it is more jirobable that 
these were not all the actual tombs of 
the kings of the first dynasty. One, 
Aha, was, we know, really buried else¬ 
where, at Nagada. But it was oft(*n the 
custom of Egyptian kings to have ceno¬ 
taphs })ut up in their memory at Abydos, 
where every jfious Egy])tian desired to 
be commemorated. 

Tht‘ names of th(‘ following primeval 
kings have been found at HicTakonpolis 
and Abydos. Apart from words sik h as 
Ro, Sma, and Ka, which ha\'e b(‘t‘n 
The i^U])i)osed by Professor IVtrie 
p . , to be those of kings who lived 

before the first dynasty, and are 

** therefore assignee! by him to a 
“ Dynasty O,” but are by no means 
certainly royal name's at all, the list is 
as follows. The hawk, or He)rus name, 
be)rne on a banner called the srekh, or 
cognisance, comes first : 

1. Horus Aha (King Men ?). 

2. Horus Narmer, or junior. 

3. Horus Tji’r (afterwards misread Kliont). 

4. Horus Tja, King /\ti. 

5. Horus Don (or Ihlimu ?), King Scmti. 

6. Horus Atjab, King Merpeba. 

7. Horus Siunerkfai, King Nokht. 

8. Horus Qa, King Son. 

9. Horus Kbasekhom, or Kliasokhemui 

(King Besh ?). 

10. Horus Hotepsekbernui. 

11. Horus Ranch. 

12. Horus Nerieter (or Netrimu ?). 

13. Horus Sekheniab, Set Perabsen. 

It will be noticed that the last king 
has a Set name, appropriate to him as 
king of Lower Egypt, as well as the 
Horus name as kiiig of Upper Egypt. 
When the king-name is not given, it is 
unknown. The queried names are all 
doubtful. Netrimu and Udimu are given 
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merely because they are forms that have 
been proposed by German scholars, but 
they are not very convincing. Besh, as 
the name of King Khasekhem, is usually 
accepted; but it is more probable that 
Professor Navillc’s disbelief in it is justi¬ 
fied, and that it refers really to the land 
of Bi—that is, Lower Egypt. The name 
of the king of Lower Egypt was biti ; 
that of the king of Upper Egy])t was 
“ suten,” which afterwards became the 
ordinary word for king, a curious sign 
of the position of Upper Egypt as the 


Hesepti, then, is the earliest historical 
king in the lists. Professor Petrie, how¬ 
ever, taking Aha to be Menes, goes on to 
identify Tja Ati with Ateth, which may 
eventually prove to be correct, Merneit with 
Ata and Tjer with Teta. The two last 
are arbitrary identifications, and we have 
not recognised Merneit as a king at all. 

It is very probable that the names 
Teta, Ateth, and Ata, which are given in 
the nineteenth dynasty lists as those of the 
immediate successors of Menes, are really 
all later inventions, founded on Ati, the 


conqueror. Mr. F. Leggc has lately personal name of Tja. Tja had become 


shown that the name “ Men,” which has 
been supposed to have been read j 

on tablets of Aha, is more I 

doubtful than ever, and no I 

definite identification of Aha I 

with the legendary Menes can I 

be founded on it. I 

It will be noticed that the I 

above list does not entirely I 

agrees with those published by I 

Professor Petrie. This is because j 

it is not based upon Professor B ^ i 
Petrie’s own writings only, but % 
cilso on those of the other 
Egyptologists who liavc dis- 
cussed these questions and have ^ 

criticised Jiis eonclusions. For i 

instance, Professor Petrie’s king 
“ Merneit ” docs not appear in 
it, because there is no positive 
])roof that the name is that of a 
king. Narmcr, too, is assigned 
to the first dynasty, because, 
unless this is done, there arc too 
many names for the first dynasty 
as it stands in the later lists, on 
the assumption, accepted by ^ 


tri]fiicaied in legend, while Tjer and 

f Narmcr had disappeared from 
it, for the authorities used by 
the nineteenth dynasty list- 
inakcrs must have been largely 
legendary : Menes was to them 
much what King Arthur is to 
us. Perhaps, however, Betjumer 
Narmcr, tlic powerful king who 
has left so many relics of his 
presence at Hierakonpolis, had 
not disappeared from legend 
altogether, but was in it rather 
combined with his predecessors 
(?) Aha, '‘the fighter,” to form 
the heroic figure of Mena, or 
Menes, the traditional founder 
of the monarchy : while in the 
lists his name has got out ot 
place, having been set in the 
form Betjumer—which is quite 
possibly more correct than Nar- 
mer—at the beginning of the 
second dynasty, and read by 
Maiietho as Hoethos. Professor 
Navillc holds the view that this 
is his proper place, and that with 


Professor Petrie, that Aha is Khasekhemui, whose monuments 

Menes. The certain idcntifica- tiv"EsyAians. and Wssynl- were found with his at Hicra- 
tion of these contemporary is the oldest hieroglyph- koiipo]is,hc sliould be put at the 

.. . • i-I It e c .t t 1 I j . _ 1 A _ \c •_.1 


names with those of kings for the 
first two dynasties given in the lists are 
these : 

5 Don Semti — Hosi'pti, Manotho’s Oiisi- 
phais. 

6. Atjab Morpeba ^ Merbap, IMiebis. 

7. Soiiierkha Nokht — Shcnisu or Scmsoni, 

Seinempses. 

8. Qa Sen ™ Qcbh, Bienekhes. 

9 Khasekhemui ~ Betjumer (?), Boothos. 

12. Nenetcr - Binonotor, Binotliris. 

Of these names Professor Sethe was the 
first authority to point out the chief 
identifications, those of the names of Semti 
and Merpeba with Hesepti and Merbap. 


head ot the second dynasty—if, indeed, 
Kliastikhemui, the conqueror of the North, 
does not rather belong to the first. 

But there is no doubt that Narmer’s 
monuments [see pages 247-248] are among 
the most archaic ol those of the earliest 
kings. Judged by the criterion of style, they 
arc certainly almost contemporary with 
those of Aha, and antedate those of Tja 
and Tjer. And Khasekhemui's, judged by 
the same criterion, are certainly later than 
those of all the kings of the first dynasty. 
Therefore we may retain Khasekhemui 
at the head of the second dynasty, and 
suppose that because Narmer was also a 
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conqueror of the North, his name was mis¬ 
placed in the royal lists, as we have shown 
it in our list above. His contemporaneity 
with Aha, and the position ol both before 
Tja and Tjer being practically certain, we 
hold that Professor Petrie is justified in 
putting him, with Aha, at the beginning of 
the whole list. But, not recognising Aha as 
w original of Menes, and 

° seeing no reason why we should 

iv -strive, with Professor Petrie, 
First Kings? ])]ace the kings of the first 

dynasty u])on a Procrustes bed, and lop 
Narmer off, because, if Aha is above Menes, 
he docs not fit in with the lists ol the nine¬ 


teenth d s'iiasty and of Manet ho (in which 
we believe the names of th(‘ first fom kings 
before Hesepti-()usaj)hais were puiel}^ tra¬ 
ditional), we can well conclude that Aha, 
the great king, who was buried at Nagada, 
and Narint‘r, who n'igned at Hierakonjxdis 
and conquered the North, were the joint 
originals of Mena or Menes. The “ Scor¬ 
pion king, also lound a1 lIierakon])olis, 
is, on account of the absolute identity of 
his monuments in style with those of 
Narrnt’r, to be regarded as identical with 
him. 

Archc'eology has, therefon*, discovered 
the real kings of the beginning of the first 
dynasty, wlio were known to the later 
Egyptians only in legend. It is as if we 
were to discovTr the real originals of 
Agamemnon or Theseus ■ which, indeed, 
we may do yet in Greece on Mycenecan 
monuments. The earliest king of whom 
the later Egyptians had real historical 
knowledge would seem to have been 
Semti, whose name was misread by tlumi 
as Hesepti, which form was copied by 
Manetho as Ousajfiiais. It is at least 
significant in this regard that the ])rivatc 
list at Sakkara places not the legendary 
Menes hut the successor of Semti (Mer- 
peba), as the first king of Egypt. We may 
then regard Semti and Merpeba as the 
first kings who were really known to the 
_ . later Egyptians. Their suc- 

Known Semerkha, is the first of 

kJ'**^*' whom a contemporary rnonu- 
ment has been discovered apart 
from the actual royal “ graves ” at Abydos : 
this is his stele, or tablet, in the Wadi 
Maghara, in the Sinaitic peninsula. With 
these three monarchs, therefore, Egyptian 
“ hisiory,” as apart from either legend or 
archaeological probability, may be said to 
begin. What history there is to be told 
of this early time may be seen from the 
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succeeding chapters, in which the traditions 
of the later Egyptians are combined with 
what we know from the contemporary 
monuments. Here it may be said that it 
is firstly a record of the conquest of the 
North by the kings of the South, which 
was not finally consummated till the reign 
of Khasekhcni, literally, “ Power appears,” 
who, however, after the final conquest 
apj)arently, changed his name I0 Khase- 
khemui, ” Two Powers appeal,” the 
powers of Noith and South, not of the 
South alone. On the commemorative 
maceheads and state shields (so-called 
“ palette^ ”) of this time, which were 
dedicated in the temples, we have 
records of these conquests. On small 
tablets deposited in the royal cenota])hs 
at Abydos we hava^ rf'cords of the founda¬ 
tion of temples and other buildings, 
notably one found by Petrie at Abydos, 
and now in the British Museum, which 
commemorates the establishment by Den 
oi a temple of himself at Osiris, on the 


occasion of his Sed lestival—the festival 
” of the end,” at which he, lik(‘ many 
other Egyptian kings, was deified before 

- , his death. On the'Palermo stele, 

- * . already inentioiKxl, we find 

1^1^ years of several 

dynasty, in which little but the building 
of palaces or the celebration of lesti^'als 
is chronicled. 

The story, so far as it is known to us, 
of the expansion of Egypt at this time, 
of the occupation of Sinai, and of wars 
with the Libyans, of the greatness of 
kings like Tjoscr of the third dynasty, 
the first pyramid-builder, and so forth, 
will be lound in the next chapter. 

Here we are concerned chiefly with the 
general asjxxd of the oldest civilisation of 
Egypt, which, tjiough the same as that 
hitherto known to us, is yet different, 
inasmuch as it is that civilisation in its 
infancy, in the making, swiftly developing, 
till in the times of the fifth dynasty it was 
stereotyped, so that there is less difference 
between the Egyptian religion and royalty 
of the days of Nectanebus (350 B.c.) and 
Ne-uescr-Ra (3000 b.c.) than between those 
of Ne-ueser-Ra’s day and of Narmer's 
(4000 or 3500 B.C.). Minor art might 
change, fashions of dress alter, language 
decay and be re-cast, but religion and 
royalty, and the common people, the 
feUahin, remained the same, like the un¬ 
changing Nile valley itself. 
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It was in the space of but a few centuries 
that Egyptian civilisation swiftly de¬ 
veloped till it came to a stop. With art 
and handicraft developed political and 
religious ideas, and when a stable state 
had been firmly erected, and the goal of 
progress seemed reached, political and 
religious cohesion imposed stability, and 
therewith fossilisation on art, and, to some 
extent, on thought also. The machine 
ceased to move of itself, and the only 
motive power which afterwards ever sent 
it further along was applied from without 
by Hyksos or Assyrian or Greek or Arab 
conquest, or, in modern days, British 
conquest too. It may, indeed, be argued 
with some probability that even the 
initial impulse to tlie original develop¬ 
ment of ancient Egyptian civilisation was 
given, also from without, by the invasions 
of Semites, which, as we have seen, prob¬ 
ably took place before the rise of the 
kingdoms of Buto and Hierakonpolis, and 
transformed the Neolithic people of the 
Negada graves into the archaic Egyp¬ 
tians. 


However this may l^e, the archaic 
culture certainly seems to owe something 
_ , to the Sumerian civilisation ol 

n*kf f Babylonia. The use of tlu^ 
Bab *on shape of the 

maceheads, the invention of 
brick—the original Egyi)tian building ma¬ 
terial being wattle and daub—the peculiar 
crenellated brick architecture which at 
Abydos and at Nagada, in early tombs as 
in fortresses, is exactly the same as that of 
the walls of (jiidea’s palace at Tello in 
Babylonia, the introduction of burial at 
full length even, in i)lacc of the older 
crouched position—all these point to early 
Babylonian influence. How far the Sumer¬ 
ian script influenced the develojunent of 
Egyptian writing we do not know ; little 
real connection between the two sets of 
picture-signs can be traced even in their 
beginnings. Their later development was 
quite other in the two states. This was 
due to the use of clay tablets in Babylonia 
on which the signs were impressed with a 
stilus, while the Eg3q)tians preferred to 
write with ink on papyrus, pottery, or 
wood. We find ink used to write even 
on stone under the first dynasty, so it was 
invented then. The Babylonians never 
used it, though the Egyptians sometimes 
used the stilus on soft bricks. The Cretans 
wrote both with ink in Egyptian fashion 
on pottery, and, more usually, with the 


stilus on clay in Babylonian fashion. Thus, 
though it is said that the oldest- Sumerian 
name for the god Marduk was Asari, and 
was written by means of a group of two 
ideographs which are very like the Egyp¬ 
tian ideographs of the name of the god 
Asari or Osiris (between whom and Marduk 
there is little in common, by the way : Osiris 
M* k would seem to be a primitive 

lerog yp rather than an imported 

.. Sumerian-Semitic deity, and 
Cuneiform sim-gods and the goddesses 
Hathor, Sekhmet, and Bast seem to be the 
most Semitic of the original Egyptian 
deities), we cannot say that the connection 
between the Egyptian and Babylonian 
])icture-writings is yet proved. The ori¬ 
ginal Egyptian pictures were, as we have 
seen, probaldy of indigenous Nilotic origin. 

It is in the development of the writing 
during the Archaic Period that the great 
advance of P2gyj)tian civilisation at this 
l)eriod can be recognised even more clearly 
than in the development of art. In l^oth 
cases the swiftest develojmient took place 
at the beginning, under the first dynasty. 
If the century and a halt, or, at most, two 
centuries of this ])eriod saw the advance of 
art from the crude and clumsy style of 
Narmer and Aha to the developed, though 
still archaic style of Khasekhemui, between 
whose and Ne-ueser-Ka's art in the fifth 
dynasty there is less difference than 
between Khasekhernui’s and Narmer’s, 
they also saw a far greater advance, the 
develo})ment of the Egyptian script from 
a mere ])ainful stringing together of rude 
pictures, analogous to those of the Bush¬ 
men or Red Indians, to a writing which 
could express thought with more or less 
clearness. 

When we reach Sneferu’s time we find 
the comj)licated hieroglyphic system, with 
its array of alphabeto-sjdlabic and syllabic 
signs—designed to express sound though 
not necessarily meaning also—as well as 
of determinative signs, practically de- 
vcloped to the full. The scribes 
S turn of the Ramessides could easily 
i/* A hs-ve read Snefends or Tjeser's 

eve ope inscriptions, Khasekhemui's 
even, without extraordinary difficulty, 
but those of Den, still more those of 
Narmer, would have given them almost 
as much trouble to decipher as they do us. 
As the development progressed, un¬ 
suitable signs were dropped, so that in 
these archaic inscriptions we often meet 
with hieroglyphs, the meaning of which 
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World’s 

Wonders 

Buildings 


is unknown to us. The Egyptian scribe 
was inventing his script, and lie often 
abandoned his inventions if they were 
found to be unserviceable, and invented 
others in their place. 

So did the artist and architect. Brick 
was introduced, but it was not long before 
stone, which lay to hand so near in the 
mountains on either side of the 
valley, was j^ressecl into service 
also. We find it first used in 
the middle of the first dynasty, 
increased in size; the royal 
tombs became labyrinlhs of chamlx?rs v^ery 
different from the oval graves of the 
Neolithic peoj)lc, and under the third 
dynasty a great stone j)yramid, the first 
of its kincl, was erected over a king’s 
tomb instead ot a brick mound. Soon 
followed the wonders of the world, the 
pyramids of (iizeh, those mightiest monu¬ 
ments ever erec ted by the })ride and jiower 
of man. The mathematical accuracy with 
which the architects and engineers of 
Siiefeni, Khutu, and Khalra did their 
work is the best testimony to the mental 
advance which five centuries had seen. 
A Bushman or a Red Indian had develo])cd 
into a designer oi Forth Bridges and Eiffel 
Towers. 

It was an age of swift change and thrust 
til)ward and forward ; an age, too, cf 
cheerful savage energy, like most times 
when kingdoms and peoples arc in the 
making. When Khasekhemui finally 
conquered the North, he slew 47,200 
“ northern enemies.” The attitudes ol 
the slain northerners were so greatly 
admired and sketclied by the artists 
of the time that some of the most ])ic- 
turesque were reproduced on the pedestal 
of the king’s statue, found at Hierakon- 
])o]is by M. Quibell, which is now at 
Oxford. And on the earlier reliefs of Narmer 
we se(^ the king, ac'companicd by his page 
bearing his sandals and a vase like a tea¬ 
pot, containing his favourite drink [see 
A A 248], going out in comfort 

of%ava e inspect the bodies of his 
o avage which were tastefully 

laid out in rows, with their 
heads severed and their toes artistically 
turned in, whether to make them look 
ridiculous or not we cannot tell. 

From monuments such as these we learn 
a good deal of the position of the king 
and of the general state of the Egyptian 
polity at the beginning of history. We 
have said that at the time of the fifth 


dynasty the Egyptian monarchy and 
religion crystallised, and altered but little 
thereafter. This statement is, of course, 
to be taken in a general sense, especially 
as regards the monarchy. The i)olity of 
the fifth dynasty was an absolute mon¬ 
archy, or, rather, theocracy, in which a 
god ruled over his court nobles and his 
slaves, the common people. Under the 
twelfth dynasty we see a king, always by 
courtesy called a god, controlling from 
his })alace a number of leudal nobles to 
whom the ]K'ople actually owed allegiance ; 
under the eighteenth dynasty a king, 
one among other kings, of Babylonia or 
elsewhere, at the heacl of a bureaucratic 
state of very modern type. Yet the general 
])ro])osition is true ; in the eyes of piiest- 
hood and j)eo])le the king was always what 
he had been, his titles never varied from 
age to age, all ceremonies connect(‘d with 
him, religious or civil, were conducted 
just as they had be*en conducted in tin* 
time of the [)yramid builders, and, as far 
as artistic re|)resentations are concerned, 
there is litlU' or no difference between 
Ncctanebus and Ne-ueser-Ka. And, as is 
^ ... .. natural, there is also not much 
of^thT between^ Ne-ueser-Ka 

j.. and Namier. The ]>rinces ol 

Hierakonpolis, the sutens of 
Up})er Egypt, were living sun-gods, 
“Horuses,” with their subordinate' cliiefs 
around them ; they wore high straw hats 
covered with white cloth and trailed cow’s 
tails behind them to distinguish them lioni 
the vulgar, and were naively rejnesented 
in art as being twice as large as ordinary 
mortals. This was quite natural in the 
primitive period, and since the ])owvr 
of the king was already absolutely auto¬ 
cratic, as he \vas the lord of all, wlio were' 
his slaves and worshipped him as a god 
at the beginning of the first dynasty, there 
was no room for further development 
of his power, and but for the invention of 
new titles, such as ” Son of the Sun,” 
there is no alteration in the position or 
description of the king during the Archaic 
Period. And when his position really 
altered, after the nobles had learnt that 
successful rebellion was possible, and they 
might themselves by that means come to 
sit on Pharaoh’s throne, the description 
had long before been fixed and remained 
so for ever, so that the Roman emperor 
Decius still wears Narmer’s high cap and 
cow’s tail on the walls of the temple of 
Esne. H. R. Hall 
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THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS 

BY CARL NIEBUHR AND H. R. HALL, M.A. 

TO THE TIME OF THE PYRAMID-BUILDERS 


I N “geologic” times the habitable Hgj'pl 
ot to-day lonned a long, miirow gulf 
extending liom th(‘ Mediterianean to 
tin* fust cataract. In the course ot ages 
the gull was tilled uj) by the heavy deposits 
of silt which the Nik* still continues to 
bung down, ev(*ry year increasing its delta. 
The lainlall is of small amount, and but 
lor the legulai flooding of the Nile valley 
eveiy yeai a ccuintry now aiable would be 
at the most a legion ot arid stepiies. 

At Assouan - the Siieiiu of ancient 


Egypt and the (ireek Syene—the Nile 
lea\ es Nubia and begins its lower course, 
lust breaking through a granite barrier 
which has thrust itself between the iidges 
ot red sandstone that extend along the 
>ides ot the valley to this point. The 
fiagments ot rock in the river bed, large 


The 

Nile’s 

Cataracts 


enough at this point to form 
islands, render the navigation of 
this first cataract extremely 
difficult. At a distance of 38 


miles below Assouan, at Gebel Silsila, the 


sandstone formation draws nearer to the 


course of the Nile, narrowing the river bed 
to the breadth of 300 yards. When this 
gorge has been passed, the fall of the river 
is very gradual, from Assouan to Cairo 
barely 300 feet, and thence to the coast 
32 feet, so that the river is free to extend 
as it will. The mountain chains to the 


right and left retreat further and further 


tiom the stieam. and at Esne change to a 
Teitiaiy hmi'stonc formation. At Luxoi, 
the site of ancient Thebt***, tht* aiablc land 


of the valley 1. ov’er fivT miles m breadth. 
A short distance further on begins the 
system of iiTigation canals. Here, in the 
district of Abydos, the arabh* land is elev’en 
mile> in bieadth, nine on the west bank, 
and two on the eastern. This geneial 
bieadth of the cultiv^ated laml is ])reserved 


till Cano IS leached, broader 
- . - now on out* bank, now on the 

the*^Nne other, as the chtf-boi der of the 
desert now a|'>})roai lies, now 
recedes from the riv^cr, on one side or the 


other. The eastern mountain chain pie- 
sei v'es its piecipitoiis character until it joins 
neai Cairo the Mokattam range, which theie 
takes a turn to the west. The rolling hills 
on the western side permit the ])assage ot 
the so-called Josejfli’s Canal,or Rahr Yusul. 
the most ancient of all the irrigation 
streams of any size, which branches off 
from the river in lat. 27” 5' N. and attei 
flowing parallel to the Nile for a distance 
of over 450 miles, passes the line of hills 
and creates the habitable district of 


Fayyum. In early times this western 
dependency of Egypt was watered by a 
great stagnant lake, the “ lake Moeris ” of 
the Greeks ; in modern times the canal 
now flows further to the west, into 
the brackish “ lake of horns Birket 
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el-Kerun, 130 feet below the sea-level— 
although its water still continues to fertilise 
a considerable portion of the Fayyum. 

Some twelve miles below Cairo the 
Nile, which there attains a breadth of 
over 300 feet, divides into the two 
branches by which it now reaches the 
sea—the Rosetta Nile and the Damietta 
_ Nile. Here the Delta begins. In 
NiU antiquity this district 

consisted almost entirely of marsh 

* * land ; but very early in Egyptian 
history the work of reclaiming the 
marshes was begun, and by the four¬ 
teenth century b.c. the cultivated land 
of the Delta was probably as great in 
extent as it is now. At the j)resent day 
it has an area of 13,500 square miles, and 
a coast line of 180 miles in length, and is 
intersected by a network of streams with 
a total length of 8,400 miles. 'J'he regula¬ 
tion of the Nile floods, a difficult task in 
this low-lying region, was in modern times 
first attem])ted in the nineteenth century 
by the construction of the barrage, a 
great dam at the southern extremity of 
the Delta. Of the seven chief mouths as 
known to classical antiquity by which the 
Nile flows into the Mediterranean, the 
Bolbitine corrcsiionds with the Rosetta 
Nile ; the w^stern arm, the ('anopic, was 
repilaced in 1820 by tht‘ Mahrnudiyah 
Canal, which flows into the lagoon near 
Alexandria. To the east of the Holbitine 
Nile followed in order the Sebennytic, the 
Phatnitic, or Damietta, the Mimdesian, 
the Tanitic, and the Pelusian. The 
Menclesian and Tanitic branches are now 
represented by canals which enter Lake 
Manzaleh from the south. The Pelusian 
branch, which originally reached the .sea 
considerably to the eastward of the modern 
Port Said and the Suez Canal, has entirely 
disappeared. 

The land which is fertilised by all th(*.se 
channels from Assouan to the borders of 
the Delta has an area in round numbers 
of 18,500 square miles—-that is, 

*L^ttlc ^ Piffle larger than Belgium. 
1 ‘ ® The population, however, is at 

oun ry ^ third more numerous. 

The total area of the country, a large 
proportion of which consists of the barren 
districts of the Arabian desert, between 
the Nile and the Red Sea, and the Libyan, 
desert, which loses itself in the Sahara on 
the west, is about 640,000 square miles. 

The names under which Egypt has been 
known to neighbouring peoples in the 
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course of history have never yet been 
satisfactorily exjdained. The native name 
for the country was “ Kemet,” in later 
forms, “ Kemi ” and “ Khemi,” signi- 
nifying “ the Black Land,” the land of 
dark soil; the ancient Egyptians called 
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themselves simply Romitu, ” the people.” 
When the priest of Sais told Herodotus 
that of the 360 priests who had 
succeeded each other at Sais from time 
immemorial each one was a ” piromis, 
and the son of a piromis” he meant that 
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each one had been “ a 
man and the son of a 
man,*' in Egyptian pi-romi, 
with the definite article pi. 

Modern investigations have 
made it ])robable that the 
name Egypt may have been 
derived from the native 
name of the town or the 
temple precinct of Mem¬ 
phis, Ha-ka-ptah. As early 
as 1400 B.c. Memjfiiis was 
known to foreigners und(‘r 
the form of “ Hikuptah.” 

The Semitic pet)ples called 
the country Misr, or 111 
Hebrew, Misraim. 'J'he 
kings of Egy])t, at any rale 
those of the eighteenth 
dynasty, in their letters t(^ 
foreign penvers gtaierally 
styled themselves rulers 
of “ Misri.” The Persians turned this 
name into “ Mudraya.” But the origin 
and tht^ meaning of the word aie unknown. 

The same uncertainty prevails with 
regard to the name Neilos, by which the 
. (ireeks ( ailed the river. The 

eaning ancient Egyptians calhal the 
Names^ Nile Hajii ; but this, in poinilar 
language, was replaced by 
Itur, river, of which the Coptic, the last 
surviving dialect of ancient h-gypt, has 
pr(‘served the derivative form laro or 
Eioor. The Israe]it(‘s called the Nile ])y 
the same name, Yeor, the .Assyrians, Ya.ru; 
and in Syria the Delta region was known 
about 1380 n.c. as th(‘ 

('ountry of “ Yarimuta,” of 
which word the second part 
still awaits exjilanation. 

Egyptologists are by no 
means altogether agreed 
tliat ancient Egyj^tian 
(ivilisat.oii originated 
wholly in the East, and 
opinions are still divided 
as to the origin of tin 
t'arliest inhabitants of tlu 
land. Both the negroes 
and the western neighbours 
of the ’ Delta, the Libyan 
nations, have been con 
sidered possible progen i 
tors. The first may be 
ruled out at once ; there 
was negro blood in Egy])t 
in ancient times, as 
there is now, but the 
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Iigy]>tians were not, and are not, a 
TK'groid race. But that they were closely 
akin to the Libyans, now represented by 
the Berbers, Kabyles. and Tuareg of 
Northern Africa, is very possible; the Egyp¬ 
tian language, though it contained many 
“proto-Semitic" forms, was not nmre 
Semitic m gmeral character than are 
BerlxT dialects, which arc distantly related 
to the Semitic tongues. But that in very 
early tinn'S a distinctly Simutic immi¬ 
gration took ]da('e from Arabia, bringing 
with it elements of .Meso])otamian culture, 
seems highly jirobable. With the e.\- 
ception of the Mediterranean coast, tlu* 
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only points at which the invasion of Egyj)! 
by a horde or army of any size is at all 
possible are the former isthmus of Suez, 
the Libyan border of the Delta on the 
opposite side, and finally the pass of 
Assouan in the south. In antiquity the 
Nib valley was absolutely closed against 
the advance of large armies, from Cairo 
Upward, on both sides. Oases, it is true, 
are not entirely wanting, but their situa¬ 
tion is not such as to have permitted a 
direct attack u])on the ])ass into the valley 
between Assouan and the Fayyurn. 

In the age of the Ptolemies and the 
Romans the eastern desert was inhabited 
by a nomadic race, known to the Egyp¬ 
tians who wrote in Creek as Trogodytt‘s 
— not Troglodytes, which would mean ('avt‘ 


dwellers. It was only in the region 
between the Nile and the Red Sea, where 
they were secure from any j)ersistent 
pursuit or expulsion, tliat the remnants 
of these most ancient inhabitants of the 
Nile valley were able to maintain their 
primitive existence. Artemidorus, about 
270 B.C., thus describes the habits of this 
j)eople : “ The Trogodytes lead a nomadic 
life ; tlieir several tribes are ruled by 
chiefs of unlimited power. Women and 
children are held in common ; only the 
families of chiefs are excepted. Whoever 
defiles the wife of a chieftain must pay 
a fine of one sheep. The women take 
great care in blackening their eyebrows— 
[which shows that they were not negroes). 
Shells are worn round the neck as a charm 
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against witchcraft. Battles occur for 
the possession of the i)asture lands ; the 
conflict is begun with fists, continued 
with stones, and should a wound be in¬ 
flicted with these weapons, arrows and 
knives are brought into play ; thereupon 
the women rush between them and 
xk reconcile them by their appeals. 

e ost 'YhaiY food consists of flesh and 
Pco*le leones, which are mingled to- 
® get her and crushed, wrapped 
in skins and then roasted and ])repared 
in various ways by the cooks, whom they 
call unclean. Thus they devour not 
only the flesh, but also the skin and bones ; 
they also partake ()f bk)od mingled with 
milk. The drink of the great majority 
is an infusion of buckthorn ; the chiefs, 
however, drink a kind 
of mead, for which 
purpose honey is 
])n‘ssed from a ('tTtain 

. They 

invariably go naked, 
hung about with a 
skin and carrying a 
club. Th(‘y aie not only 
mutilated, but some ot 
them are also circum¬ 
cised, like the ICgyt^- 
tians. Some of tin* 
Trogodytes bury tlu'ir 
deacl, fastening tlu‘ leg^ 
of the corps(‘ to the 
neck with withes ot 
buckthorn : tlu'V then 
joyiully and with 
laughter ])il(‘ stoms 
upon the cor})se until 
it is hidden trom 
view. Then they set 
iq) a goat’s horn upon the j)ilt‘ and go 
their way." Similar inodes of burial to 
those here described are to be found tar 
and wide in Central and Southern Africa 
at the present day. The goat’s horn placed 
above the grave was the " totem ’’ of the 
deceased, which he wore while aliv^e, 
susjiended from his neck together 
with the shells. Whether ' these 
p , * Trogodytes had any connection 
y*® ** with the primitive population 
of Central Africa, who seem to have 
been pygmies, may be rendered more 
certain by knowledge of the pygmy 
races at the sources of the Nile and in 
the Congo district. The existence of these 
latter was well known to the ancients, 
and individual representatives occasionally 







The banks of the Nile, showing a typical scene on tne lowei reaches ot the river. 


SCENES ON THE NILE: THE RIVER TO WHICH EGYPT OWES ITS LIFE 
In the course of ages the Nile has filled up with its silt, a black and very fertilising mud, the 
narrow gulf which extended in geologic times from the Mediterranean to the nrst cataract, creating 
in the desert a long, narrow strip of arable country of an average breadth of about eleven miles. 
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/■made their way to Egypt, such as the 
“ Dcng,^’ who was brought by the 
traveller Herkhuf to the court of King 
Meronra, as related below, in the time of 
the seventh dynasty, and “ delighted the 
heart of his Majesty more than anything.” 
A similar dwarf had been brought from 
the land of Punt by the Chancellor 
_ , Baurdad in the time of King 

Assa. Whether the Nile valley 
Court inhabited by jiygmies 

remains uncertain ; there is evi¬ 
dence for tlieir wide ethnographic dis¬ 
tribution in ancient times. 

Only a few years ago, inquiry into the 
origin of Egypt and its civilisation was 
lounded entirely ui)oii tlie list of kings 
drawn uji by the jn iest Manet ho about 
2bo H.('. According to this list, Menes, 
the first king of the whole country, vvdio 
was indeed preceded by ten unnamed 
human rulers, began in his ])erson tln^ 

“ first dynasty,” a fixed starting point 
which had been acc(q)ted by learned 
Egyptian writers long before Manetho. 
The list giv'en in the ” ])apyrus of kings,” 
in the Turin Museum, dating probably 
from 1500 li.c., also begins with Menes— 
Egyptian ” Mena ”—and names as his 
])red('cessors Ihti Shemsu-Hor, that is, 
the successors of the god Horns. These, 
then, were deini-gods ; they, also, appear 
in Afanetho’s list, under the name of 
” Nek'yes,” or ” (rhosts,” though separated 
Iroin Menes ])y the ten human rulers 
})revioLis]y mentioned. The c hief account 
ol this monarch states that he came from 
This, the district round Abydos, north of 
Thebes, and proceeded to Mernjdiis, where 
he established liis capital. Thus, the 
region considered in historical limes as 
the original settlement lay in the south. 
This hypothesis, in itself highly ])robable, 
has been entirel}^ confirmed by the recent 
excavations of Flinders Petrie, Quibell, 
De Morgan, and Amc'lineau. The list 
of kings given by Manetho is not only 
The begins at 

Earliest place, and provides 

j,. ' connecting links between a num- 

ber of figures which emerge 
dimly from the darkness of a remoter 
antiquity. 

All the excavations referred to above are 
grouped around the king’s tomb at Nagada, 
the royal ” tombs ” at Abydos, and the 
remains of the primitive buildings at 
Hierakonpolis; and at Balias and Tukh. 
The great tomb of Nagada proved to be 
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an erection of sun-dried bricks, the remains 
of which now form a buried rubbish lieap 
some i()0 feet long and 80 feet wide. 
The interior was divided into chambers, 
the largest of which occupied the centre. 
Here the body of the king, whose name was 
Aha, was originally laid out upon the 
bier; the other chambers, which de- 
crea.scd in size as they ap])roached 
the outer walls, contained the .sacrificial 
offerings. The vessels holcjing the latter 
were for the most i)art broken into frag¬ 
ments on the occasion of the burial 
ceremony. The whole building, and the 
central chamber in ])articular, was then 
destroyed by a grc'at fire, which did not 
])erhaps take place before Chri.stian times. 

The most salient filatures of tlu‘ civilisa¬ 
tion of this early j)eriod are the facts that 
the bodies are not mummifit'd—in all 
probability the art of embalming the dt\ad 
was then unknown ; further, that this 
people were in a state of transition from 
the later Neolithic to the Hron/t* Age; 
and, finally, that the imi)leni(‘nts of the 
period already showed a considerable 
dev’elopment of artistic skill. Together 
_ with nuiiKTous beautilully-worked 

iinjdemeiits of stone, imdiidiiig 
Skill* quality, I'lronze 

utt*nsils, and objects of ivory, 
linen cloth and gold ornaments have 
been di.sco\x*rt*d. The grt*atest jirogress, 
howev'er, is shown in the* ])ottt‘ry ot 
the time, although tlu‘ large* vt\ss(ds of 
ev'ery kind of pattern show no trace of 
turning on the jK)tter’s wheel. Further¬ 
more, it is clear that ])asket-makmg w^as 
here the parent art of ( lay-modelling, and 
therefore one of the eeirhest arquirt*d of 
human accomplishments. 

The Egyptians of the Nagada period also 
gave their pottery the apjiearance of stone : 
their jianel ornamentation showtxl a ])re- 
ference for siiirals, w'ave and N-Iines, as 
well as for rows of triangles, a charac¬ 
teristically African design. Their nqire- 
.sentations of men and animals show that 
their art had already reached a high stage 
of development. The ostrich often appears 
depicted walking in single file and as 
often at full speed ; the same bird is also 
represented in the tomb-paintings found 
at Hierakonpolis by Green, and by ancient 
wall-chiselling, or graffiti, at Arb-Assouan, 
a few miles below the first cataract, the 
most .southerly point at which sculptures 
of the Nagada period have been discovered. 
Pictures of the camel or the horse nowhere 
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appear ; the cat also seems to be unrepre¬ 
sented, while elephants constantly recur, 
and are sometimes boldly depicted as 
balanced on the mountain tops. Antelopes, 
goats, bulls, asses, and geese, lions, hippo¬ 
potami, crocodiles, jackals, dogs, scori)ions, 
all kinds of fish, and finally the sparrow- 
hawk, the bird sacred to Horus, are the 
chief re])resentatives of the animal world 
in the art of this ])eriod. In contrast to 
the drawing ia ])rofile hitherto known as 
“ Egyptian.” an attempt is made at lore- 
shortening, movement being indicated by 
curving the legs, and, in the case of the 
ostriches, by the oarlike posture of the 
wings. The measun'd stride of men 
and animals characteristic of the later 
art does not ap])ear in the drawings of 
this ])eriod. Scorjiions and crocodiles 
stretch th(‘ir legs 
out sideways with a 
resultant life - like 
ajipeai ance of crawl- 
mg which is not to 
be found in later 
work. It may also 
be mentioned that 
the Nile river - 
boat?s are ])ictured 
(|uite as otten as 
t)ne would have 

expected. . 

])articular 

the 

urns, otten four the transition af 

or tivf* hu't hi^rli The implements of the Egyptians i 
oi II\e Rtl ingn, ^ state of transition from a stoi 
tapering to a siderable artistic skill, as the flint 
point at the daggers, hatchet and wj 

bottom, and the .slate tablets u.sed as 
amulets for the dead. The urns differ 
only in their elongated form from those 
in use in Egypt at the present day, but 
the means of stoppering employed is 
worthy of mention. The narrow orifice 
was covered with a disc of burnt clay upon 
which were placed two bell-shaped lids, 
j, also of clay, one fitting over the 

Traces of stopper having thus 

Wriths appearance of a sugar-loaf. 

* Stamps were printed upon the 
soft clay stoppers by means of cylinder 
seals; naturally the impressions upon 
the innermost lid are generally in the 
better state of preservation. 

The designs most numerous are the 
Horns names of the kings—.indicated by 
the picture of a sparrow-hawk above 
the inscription—pictures of animals, and 


THE TRANSITION ART OF EARLY EGYPT 
The implements of the Egyptians of the first dynasties, who were in 
a state of transition from a stone to a bronze age, showed con¬ 
siderable artistic skill, as the flint dagger, knife and arrowhead, and 
bronze daggers, hatchet and war-axe, shown above, exemplify. 


various ornaments. The art of writing, 
therefore, though but little practised in 
the early days of the Nagada period, 
was not unknown ; proper names could, 
at any rate, be inscribed. 

The amulets of .slate are sometimes 
called “palettes,” because they .sometimes 
show traces of colouring, and are supposed 
to have been jialettes for face- 
mulcts Remnants of rouge paint 

Dead^ have als(j been found in the 
graves which contain bodies 
buried in a crouching position ; in these 
graves alone have such palettes bet*n 
discovered. Tlie tablet of .slate was laid 
between the hands and lace of the de¬ 
ceased; its use as an amulet is indis- 
])utably established. In most cases holes 
are found drilled in the tablets, whence it 
may be conjectured 
t hat they were worn 
during the posses- 
sor’s lifetime. A 
unique headless 
figure, discovered in 
one of the graves at 
Tukh, bears extra- 
l!Ui| ordinary p a i n t e d 

_tattooed designs 

^jgg^gSSSS^ on the trunk and 

limbs. In the spring 
of 1898, Mr. 
J. E. guihell 

... directed his 

attention to 
r OF EARLY EGYPT the temple of 

the first dynasties, who were in U,/, t-m l-nTi i-iolic 
i to a bronze age, showed con- raKun])Onb, 

agger, knife and arrowhead, and Situated further 
-axe, shown above, exemphfy. . 

another chambered tomb, surrounded 
by a wall of l^ricks, was brought to light, 
and in this case it was possible to 
announce a di.scovery dating within 
historic times. The structure had been 
twice renovated, for the first time in the 
sixth, and again during the twelfth 
dynavSty of Manetho. From this it is 
concluded, or rather presumed, that the 
Egyptians of that age, which was a period 
of literary activity, were acquainted with 
the affairs and history of the Archaic 
Period, in contrast to the Egyptians of 
the New Empire, who.se lists of kings 
display little knowledge of that era. 
Of these discoveries an account has 
already been given. 

The age of Khasekhemui and Narrner is 
posterior to the true “Nagada period.” 
As has already been seen in the essay on 
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Archaic Egypt, prefixed to this chapter, irresistibly invite comparison with the 
both Narmer and Aha are in reality to be primitive productions of the Nagada 
assigned to the first dynasty of Manetho, period ; while the proportions of the skulls 
as these three princij^al monarchs are in found in the southern burying-ground at 
all probability the originals of the legen- Nagada often point to a close connection 
dary “ Mena,” who is then to be regarded with the Bushmen and Hottentots. Many 
as a compound figure, tyinfying the of the Nagada statuettes exhibit traces of 
beginnings of the monarchy under those the fatty development peculiar to both of 
early kings of Hierakonpolis. With them ^ these South African tribes, 

the Nagada period ends, and the civilisa- The Egyptians, at any rate 

tion of the first dynasty, as revealed to us those of the eighteenth dy- 

by the excavations at Hierakonpolis and ^ nasty, are said to have recog- 

Abydos, begins. nised a relationship with the inhabitants 

Our interest in the hypotheses concern- of Puenet, or Punt, the land of incense, 
ing the origin of the Neolithic Egyptians which lay to the south of the Red Sea. 
of the Nagada ])eriod requires no ju.stifica- But the statement that the sailors of the 
tion. The results of grave exploration Egyptian Queen Hatshepsut worshipped 
have made it clear that the fundamental the goddess Hathor as the deity ot Punt is 
type of this ])eople was closely allied in itself insufficient evidence, inasmuch 
to the Trogodytes in the east, if it was as Hathor was the special goddess of 
not identical with them. The description seafarers and vouchsafed the favourable 

wind without which the jour¬ 
ney to Punt was impossible. 
From the mural decorations in 
the temple of Der el-Bahari, 
it may be concluded that about 
1300 H.c. Punt was inhabited 
by brown-coloured races, 'i'hey 
dwelt in huts built on piles 
and entered by ladders, and 
endeavoured to acquire articles 
of metal, and weajwns in par¬ 
ticular, by means of barter. 
The Puntites, as represented 
by the Egyptians, are always 
remarkably like the Egyptians 
themselves ; and it may well be 
that these j^eople, who were no 
given by Artemidorus of the Trogodyte doubt of the (ialla race, were recognised 
custom of binding together the heads by Egyptians as akin to themselves, 
and feet of the dead is a de-scrijition of the The higher—Asiatic—rac(‘ of the Archaic 
procedure nece.ssary to secure the bodies Period was no doubt nearly related to tlu‘ 
in the embryonal ])osition of the Nagada Galla stock, which probably came origin- 
graves, where the goats’ horns of the ally from Arabia. 

Trogodytes find their prototype. The condition of political affairs in 

Of capital importance for the decision Egypt at the end of the Nagada period 
upon ethnographic grounds of the ques- shows that in contiast to earlier times the 
tion whether the Neolithic Egyptians and ^ military power of the land had 

the Trogodytes were of ])rimitive African now to be directed toward 

origin are the ancient rock graffiti at the north, where Libyan tribes 

Hierakonpolis and Arb-As.souan, together ^ “ had occupied the Delta and 
with certain vase paintings found at cut off the Upper Nile from communica- 
Abydos and Nagada. Mr. K. A. Mac- tion. The greatest achievements of Menes, 
alister, who visited the Trogodyte desert the first traditional king—who is probably 
from Upper Egypt in December, 1899, a compound of the early monarchs 
speaks of similar drawings on the cliffs Narmer and Aha, so that the latter’s 
at the confluence of the Wadi Munila sepulchre at Nagada may perhaps be 
and the Wadi Shaid. The primitive rock- called the “ Tomb of Menes ”—were his 
drawings of the Bushmen of South Africa removal of the royal residence from the 
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AGRICULTURE IN EARLY EGYPT 
This vivid scene in the agricultural life of the early Egyptians is taken 
from an Egyptian wall-painting reproduced in Sir Garaner Wilkinson’s 
standard work, “The Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians." 
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'joutli to Memphis and his defeat of the 
I ibyans Om theory put forwaid is that 
the conqiKiors who tounded d^nistic 
1 g>])t were Asiitits who ad\ meed by 
w of the Isthmus of Sue/ 

But as we hue seen in the pie 
tedmf; scetion it is by no means certain 
A not he 1 thcoiy would bring these eem 
quciors into I'gvpl of the 

Wadi Ilammanidt In fiet all thit ean 
be Slid IS that the most ancient kings 
ipptai Is southerners who subdued tin 
north ind thus united the two lands 
iindei one seeptre I he kings who checte d 
this and founded the first dvnast\ 
hgured in Eg\ptian tradition as oiu mm, 
named ‘ Mena the firm,’ who came 
from lliis 01 riiinis near Abydos and 
founded the city of Mennefer, or 
Memphis (Fair Ha\cn) near the apex of 
the Delta thus consolidating his conquest 


of the north \eithei in history nor 
tiadition hi\e we iny confirmation of 
the otherwise eery jdausibh hypothesis 
of an mitiil mo\ement of the d\nastic 
Fgvptians from north to south 

iheie IS no eoimtiy in the world that 
ean be compared with Egypt in wealth 
of mtiquities It is tiue tint the valley of 
the 1 uphrifts and Iigris is not fai behind 
in lespeet of the numliei of discoveries 
theie mide, but it ean show nothing 
aiipioaehing the vaiiety ol objects tound m 
lg\pt which illustiate the different de 
partments ot hum m aetivit> Egypt 
uniolds before us the dail\ life of all classe s 
horn the highest to the lowest The 
methods ot nianufactuie and agneultuie 
speeimens of all aitieles and utensils of 
luxury and ncecssity from ehildren s dolls 
and diaughtsmen to the valuable gold 
oname nls of i o\ al pei sonages the carefully 





































ART IN EARLY EGYPT A TOMB DECORATION PAINTED i ,00 YEARS AGO 
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preserved bodies of famous conquerors, 
the songs, myths, and fairy tales that 
were the delight of young and old, the 
writing materials with which they were 
immortalised, the amulet, the sandals, 
even the wig worn by the scribe—of all 
these we have examples, and often in 
w UK f ahundance. If these fragile 
® remnants have lost something 
gyp laA their freshness in the course 
Antiquities ^jj^ysands of years, the loss 

can be supplied by the faithful repre¬ 
sentations and richly-coloured ])aintings 
on the walls of the tombs. 

Invaluable as was the realism of the 
Egy})tian jieople, it proved unable to 
stand tlie test the moment tasks were 
encountered transcending the tangible and 
the visible. The vast achievements of early 
Egyptian art, and its no less imposing 
couise of development, are only too liable 
to render us blind to the fact that through¬ 
out its entire progress it rest(‘d uj)on one 
and the same foundation—rigid adherence 
to the inatc'rial, and consecpient intellec¬ 
tual constraint. Again, in literature and 
in art, eacii new jihase of development 
seems to have emerged at stated intervals 
as a com- 
ji 1 e t e d 
whole, in¬ 
variably 
apjiear ing 
at the end 
of long 
])eriods of 
“Egyptian'* 
d ark ness, 
the.se inter¬ 
vals being 
occupied by 
reviving 
fusions of 
Asiatic in¬ 
fluence as a 
result of 
political 
change 
Such a 
period 
darkness 
was the supremacy of the Hyksos, which 
continued too long and had too profound an 
effect upon the Egyptian people to vanish 
entirely upon its expiration. At the end 
of this period the “New Empire ** begins. 
One new and unexampled effect of this 
period was the awakening influence which 
it exerted upon the previously shadowy 
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INTERIOR 


In this section of the p>Tamid A is the ancient casing of polish 

debris ; C, casing now remaining ; D, a pasf.age forced by a caliph ; £, descending entrance 


F, ascending passage ; G, passage to the 


great gallery ; J, pass.age from the great gallery to the king's chamber ; K, ante-chamber; 
Qf L, king’s chamber and sarcophagus; M, chambers used in building ; N, ventilating chamber ; 
O, well; P, subterranean ebamher; R, the rock base of the pyramid, about 7B0 feet iong. 

character of its statements. 


historical sense which the Egyptians 
possessed. The kings began to draw up lists 
—of select names only—of such of their 
predecessors as could be collected, and 
endeavoured to secure the relation of their 
own deeds in proper sequence. We have 
.several such “ cursory “ lists, three of 
which are in a fair state of preservation : 
a tablet from the temple at Karnak, or 
Thebes, upon which Thothmes III. docs 
obeisance to sixty-one ancient kings ; 
another, discovered in the temple of Osiris 
at Abydos, with seventy-five names ; and 
a third from a tomb near Sakkara, an 
abridged copy of the i)receding, and, like 
it, belonging lo the time of Raineses II. 
The Turin papyrus profcs.ses to contain 
more than a mere collecticm of names; 
_ but untortunatcly the document 

consists only of fragments of 
which but a small portion lias 
ecor % pieced together. The list 

given by this pa])yrus not only extends 
from the gods who ruled on earth to the 
period of the Hyksos, but notes the exact 
length of each reign in years, months, and 
days. Even if the transcription be ot later 
date, and to be jilaced at the beginning 

of t h (* 
nineteent h 
d y n a s t y, 
the original 
from which 
it was com- 
p i 1 e d un¬ 
ci on btedly 
belongs to 
the timeim- 
media tely 
following 
the Hyksos. 
An obvious 
imitation 
o f Baby¬ 
lonian lists 
of kings, the 
text re- 
m a i n s 
unique by 
reason of 
the detailed 
Compilers, 

doubtless, were ‘soon wearied by the labour 
involved in carrying accuracy to such 
extremes. 

Not until the Alexandrine period was 
the history of Egypt written by a native 
pen. The high-priest and temple scribe, 
Manetho of Sebennytos, who had received 
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THE WONDER OF EGYPT THE GREAT PYRAMID TOMBS OF GIZEH 
Built by Khufu Khafra Menkaura and other Pharaohs of the fourth dynasty about c these tombs are 

among the oldest and most stupendous edifices known to mankind The largest was Luilt by Khufu or Cheops 


I (jlttk tdlRcltlUll COm]H)SC(l his WOlk 
1 ^vptiK I whidi icniains to iis only 
n the shajH ot (_\cci]ds md quotcitions 
\o doubt lu Ind inch stoic ot mTttiiil 
it his disjX)s-il ilthough it is evident thit 
lie was undul> intiiunced by eontem 
poiaiv opinion Ik even aeecpted the 
l)0])ulai until ot tlu v\orld conqiicioi 
_ , S( sostris unit ss this and simil ii 


_ 111 itt(I has been intcipolated 

Egyptian citations wliieh have 

Historian , . , 

eoiiu down to us So man> 

1 ilsc aecounts of othei matteis wcie 
loisted u])on M me tho in antiquity that only 
in a few isol ited (ist s ean we obtain moie 
than a geiiei il leh a of his woik however 
his elnemologieal system was accepted 
until moelein times Aceoidmg to him 
the Old Finpiie begins with Menes 
ind embiaees the fust to the eleventh 
dynasties the Middle I mpire extends 
fiom the twelfth to the nineteenth 
dynasties and the New Empiie begins 
with the twentieth, and eontinues to the 
time ol Alexandei This system cannot 
be entirely maintained in the face of the 
iichfeological evidence which we possess 
It IS usual to consider the Middle Empire as 
having begun with the eleventh dynasty, 
and as ending with the seventeenth The 
Old Empiic, however, must be reckoned 
as ending with the conclusion of the sixth 
dynasty, where there is a long break in 
the couise of events The scanty in¬ 
formation which we possess concerning 
dynasties seven to ten is to be considered 


IS milking i ti iiiNition jiciiod leading tf) 
llu Middh Fmjnit while the Ni w Emjuu 
btgins with the expulsion of the H\ks()s 
ind (ontmues until the outsit ot thi 
twinly sixth ehnisty so tint the schinu 
ol Minitbo IS ibmdonid tiom the icign 
ol Psimnutiihus I onwiid Iheie isno 
possibli doubt tint Mnutho mide use oi 
sueh iccoids is tlu Juiin pqi'yius and 
tlu lists ol kings msciibtd on tlu ii monu 
mints but tlu In ginning of tlu New 
I mpiii must l)i lonsidiiKl is the earliest 
limit ol his souiees of infoimition 

Iht kings ot M ini tho s fust dynast\ 
lie as follows Alines, with a leign ol 
()2 ye ns , Athothis with 57 , Kenkencs 
with ■>! , lincplus with 2^ INipliu 
with 20 Aliebis with 2b, Stmempst 
with 18, and Biem khes with 2b llu 
succession invaiiably passed from latlui 
to son The list of the second dj^nastv 
contains nine luleis Hoethos (->8 yens) 
Kaiekhos (2e)) Binothris (47) Tlas (17) 
Sethenes (41) Khan is (17) Nelerkheies 
TK- (25), Sesokhris (48), Kheneits 


H (3^) Both houses were called 

‘ ThinPes,'’ and henee Manetho 
assumes their extraction from 
the district of Abydos while, according 
to him, the next dynasty oiiginatcd m 
Memphis Finally, the list of the thud 
dynasty contains nine kings Nckhei ophes 
(28 years), Tosoithios (29), Tyieis (7), 
Mesokhris (17), Souphis 1(16), Tosertasis 
(19), Asykhes (42) Sephouris (30), and 
Kerpheres (26) Thus we may be said 
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to have altogether twenty-six kings, who 
leigned during a period of seven hundred 
and sixty nine years. Such is Manctho’s 
list of the kings of the first three 
dynasties. In the main it agrees re¬ 
markably well with the evidence of 
the monuments, as lar as the first two 
dynasties are concerned. Of the third 
. we have few monuments hut 

those of the great King Tjeser, 
I, ? who is i)rolmbly Manetho’s 

** * Tosorthros. But the earlier 
kings of the second dynasty and those of 
the first dynasty in Manetho’s list agree 
very well in number, and often also in 
name, with the historical rulers of this 
period, as far back as Miebis and Usaphais, 
whose real names were Merbepa, or 
Merpeba, and Semti (read “ Hesepti ** in 
later times, whence the Manethonian 
form). Semti, who also bore the name 
of Den, or Udimu. seems to be the most 
ancient historical king of Egypt known 
to Manetho and the ancient annalists 
from whom he gained his information. 
The lists of .Abydos and Sakkara agree 
with Manetho as to the number, and in 
two cases as to the names, of the four 
kings before Semti or Usa])hais ; but it 
is evident that these are merely legendary 
figures. The historical kings who preceded 
Semti do not agree with them either in 
name or number ; even the occurrence 
of the name “ Men ” as an appella¬ 
tion of King Aha, which has been 
supposed to be inscribed on a tablet of 
this king found at Nagada, is uncertain, 
and will in the long run probably not be 
maintained. Setting aside certain names, 
which—if they are names at all, and 
this is doubtful—belong to monarchs 
of the time of the Shemsu-Hor, we 
have, as we have seen, the following 
list of historical kings of all Egypt 
at the beginning of the first dynasty: 
First, Aha, Narmer or Betjumer, and a 
monarch called “ Scorpion ” ; these are 

probably the originals of the 
*. . . , legendary Mena : the “ Scor- 
Histoncal impossibly be 

identical with Narmer. Then 
follow Tja, the “ Serpent,” who possibly 
bore the additional name of Ati, which 
may be the original of the legendary 
Teta, Ateti, or Ata, perhaps of all three ; 
‘‘ Ateti ” is evidently the original of Mane¬ 
tho’s “ Athothis.” As has been said in 
the preceding chapter, it is hopeless, as 
well as quite unnecessary, to try to force 


the historical names into the cartouches 
of Mena, Teta, Ateti, and Ata. The lists 
which give these names agree with Mane¬ 
tho, except as regards the forms of the 
names ‘ ‘ K enkenes ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ Uenephes ’ ’; 
but this is only because Manetho was 
copying these very lists or similar ones, 
and their knowledge of the kings who 
united the kingdom was evidently quite 
legendary and uncertain. It is only with 
King Semti Den that we reach firm 
ground. He is the Hesepti of the lists, 
the Usa])hais of Manetho. It is i)ro- 
bably not a mere chance that his 
successor Mcrj)eba, the Merbej) of the 
lists and Miebis of Manetho, begins the 
royal list of Sakkara instead of Mena. 
At Memphis he was evidently regarded as 
the first historical king of all Egypt of 
whom anything definite was known in 
the time of the nineteenth dynasty. 

His successor, Nckht, was calli*d in the 
lists ” SemsLi,” which is the origin of the 
Manethonian ” Semem])ses.” Alt(T him 
came Sen, also called Qa, whose name 
was misread ” Qebh ” by the com])ilers 
of the lists. He is certainly Manetho’s 
„ ” Bienekhes,” Imt the origin 

r?K of this form of his name 

® is impossible to diviru*. 

Empire 

are known from their tombs at 
Abydos. 

Manetho’s account of the events during 
this period is purely legendary. Naturally, 
the account of Mcnes, the founder of the 
emjnre, is richest in detail. In addition 
to the fact of his removal of the seat of the 
empire from Thinis to Memphis, where lie 
founded a temple of Ptah, the god ot the 
town—the first temple ever erected in 
Egypt—it was also said ol him that he 
invented the hieroglyphic system, intro¬ 
duced the worship-of the sacred bull Ajiis 
and of the crocodile, and taught men the 
art of luxurious living. He waged wars 
against Libyan forces, and met his death 
from a hippopotamus. Obviou.sly, no 
mention was made of the tomb of Menes 
in the sources of information open to 
Manetho. 

Athothis is said to have built the king’s 
fortress in Memphis, and to have written 
an anatomical treatise. As a matter of 
fact, the Ebers medical papyrus contains 
the recipe for a hair-wash concocted by 
Shesh, the mother of Athothis. Finally, 
during his reign a two-headed crane— 
that is, a bird sacred to the god Thoth, 
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of which name Athothis is a com¬ 
pound —appealed m the land an (venl 
signifying prospeiity The uigns of the 
Miccessors of Mcnes seem to he thaiac 
tdistd by a preponderance of misfoitunc 
the Kign of Uenephes wis mack mcmor 
ibk by I famine tliat of Scmcmpscs by 
many wondcis ” and a gicat plague 
Minetho’s list of events for the second 
dvnisty IS equally wonderful The leign 
t)t Boetlios IS lemaikable loi the fait 
tint i elelt in the laith opened in the 
(lelti it Bubastis and caused the death 
ot m my men Kuekhos as Minetho 
lelites iiitioduees the we^rship ol Apis 
into Mem])his that of Mncvis into Helio 
polls inel that of the saertd lam it 
Mendes undei the king \efeiklieies tin 
Nile flowed with honey iiiste id ol n ite i 
loi eleven days md, hn illv Sisokhiis 
v\T.s i veiy (Hiigeious m ui live cubits 
nd time p ilnis high llie diffeieiiee 
It tween Mine the) s (iitck ti inslite i ition 
( t the kiivs names anel the hieioglvi)hie 
toiins ol the siine words m i\ be cle iil\ 
seen by the eompiiison of the first five 
kinc^ ol this el\nistv md the list lioin 
\b^dos This list giNes the 
nlines in aeein itc oidei ot 
sue cession Betiui Kikiu 
Binctei cn I itnes and Sent 
the othei foil I mines itc missing 
On contempoiai’^ eii ne iilv ceintein 
j e)i iry memuments we hue the nines 
khisekhemui Kikiii \enetei euNetrimu 
md Stnt Kb 1st khemiii w is the hist king 
ol die eeond d^nisty His suecessoi w is 
He te pst khe mill 1 he n came R me b w ho 
Ill IV Ol may not be itkntital with K ikau 
I\ iiekhos and then Ba Ne neter, certainly 
the** historical Ncncter en Nctiimu who 
suceteded R meb I atjries oi lias is 
not known to the memuments but both 
Sekhemib Pei abseil and Sen who came 
next aie 

Manctho s account of the thud dynasty 
Is exceedingly scanty, with its last 
representatives the first glimjisc of histo 
iicil tradition appears Of the fiist two 
kings we are told only that the Libyans 
revolted in the leign of Necherophes but 
fled in honor when the moon suddenly 
increased m size Fuither, Tosorthros, or 
Tjeser, was a great physician and architect, 
and improved the script in use , he built 
an edifice of hewn stone The pyramid of 
Sakkara, built m steps, shows that its 
builders had not as yet advanced to the 
art of smoothing the sides, which indeed 

I H *7 G 


The 

Second 

Dynasty 



THE GALLERY IN THE GREAT PYRAMID 
It IS very difficult to give a pictorial idea of the great 
gallery but this section from the Description de 1 £g 3 rpt 
gives as good an impression as it is possible to convey 

was not the oiigmal pilan This name 
(xrcurs in the account of a papyrus among 
the immediate predecessors of Sneferu, 
with whom the thud dynasty ends It 
is probable that Manetho’s account of the 
edifices erected by Tosorthros lefers to 
Tjeser and the pyramid of Sakkara. 
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Tjescr had another tomb, a great That these complicated and extensive 

“ mastaba ” of bricks, at Bet Khallaf, pyramid buildings were severally designed 
near Abydos. Another king buried there as the tomb of st)me one king—Menkauni 
was named Sanekht. A pa])yrus also and Sneferu erected two each for their 

contains the observation that King Huni own use—is j^roved among other evidence 

died and Snefau succeeded him. by the fact that the high officials in the 

Nowhere in the course of history have old kingdom wtTe accustomed to erect their 
such vast masses of stone been piled up tombs of different shajie, the “ inastabas,” 
W M’ comjiaratively small or “ benches," within the shadow of 

Vastest* iiuman labour as in the ro3^al sepulchres. Curiously enough 

Tombs c'ommand of tlie mastabas are the richer in infoi mation 

* the pyramid builders. The idea upon their dead occujiants. That the 

of constructing these gigantic tumuli surfaces of flu* pyramids were coveri'd 

originated, no doubt, in th(‘ natural with long inscriptions, as is stated m some 
heaping up of earth or stone in the form ancient records, has been doubted, u})on 
of a barrow over the tomb of a dead strong evidimee. \V(‘ have al^o leason to 
man. For the pyramids are nothing but believe that the biiild(‘r of a pyramid 
tombs. Thc}^ have* no astronomical in- ptTinitted the bodie.s of tlie uumbtrs of 
tention or meaning wliatever. The ideas Ins family to be dejiosited m the ienti*d 
of Piazzi Smyth and others on this rhamber with his own. We must first 
point are now known to be mere vain learn those coiK'ejitions which gave the 
imaginings, based uj)on insufficient know- imtmlse to the erection oPthese tremendous 
ledgi' of Kgy])tian arch.eology and love ol striictun's. No doubt the safety ot the 
“the marvellous.’’ There is nothing mummies and their rich surround’ngs were 
marvellous about these gre.at tombs consideration^ ol the first order. 

(‘xce])t their size and tlu' accuracy ol The adoption ol a ]»yramidal form 
their building. At any rate, the pyramids was undoubt(‘dly m^jnred bv natural 
ol tiui fourth dynasty have becom<‘ considerations; a ])ile of stones is natu- 
imperishablc landmarks of Egypt, and i*ully (Miiical or p\Tamidal 

are numbered among the oldest editic<‘s ^ ® in form. It is possilile that 

known to mankind. All are situated \Verc'*BuiIt construction of the ]>yra- 
on the western bank of the Nile, between mid wa^ first arrived at by 

Ciizch, near Cairo, and the extreme superim])osing mastabas of giadually 
north-eastern corner ol the Fayyiim. (U'creasing size ufion oin* anotluT; iiuh’ed 
They are divided into groujis, named the mastaba itsell som(*what it'scan- 
aiter the Arab settlenumts near which bled a S(]uare jilatiorm, with side^ 
they rise, hence the terms the Pyra- slojiing outward. Mastabas difleri'd 
mids of riizeh, Abu-Koash, Abusir, greatly in size, their bases varying m 
Sakkara, Lisht, Dashur, Medum, lllahun area from about 250 to 12,000 leet 
and Hawara, The remains of smalh'r square. They contained a ehajiel, the 
imitation ])yramids, of which two exist in walls of which were covered with ])ictiires 
the Fayyum itself, as well as the very late and inscriiMions, a separati' chiiniu'V-like 
attempts at constructing smaller edifices compartment for the storu* 1111.igi' of 
near Meroe in Ethiopia, need not be further the deceased, anil finally an undeigioiind 
considered. There are in all more than sejnikdiral chamber, void of decoiation, 
seventy examjiles within the district where th(' enswathed mummy lay in 
of the Pyramids projier ; but the majority a sarcojdiagus ot stone. Our chie f know- 
of these served as quarries in ledge ot tlu' lile and doings of the 
- ® later years, and have conse- Egyptians of the Old Empire is diM'ived 

even y quently disappeared to their very Iroin the jncturcs on the walls of the 

* * foundations. Those which still chajiels, which were acct^ssible from with- 
remain are jiierced by slojiing ])a.ssages out, and wtae intimded as depositories for 
running through the interior and leading the .sacrificial gifts, for incense offering'^ 
to the burial chambers. In other resjiects —in short, for the soul-worship continued 
there are many differences of plan ; for by the descendants of the deceased. In 
instance, the great pyramid of Gizeh the smallest mastabas, in place ot the 
contains several burial chambers in its chapel there is a blind door set into 
centre, one built above the other, whereas the outer wall, inscribed with prayers 
others have but one .such chamber. and the name of the deceased. 
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THE EARLY 

A ccording to Manctho, the fourth 

dynasty begins with King “ Soris,”*the 
Shaaru of the monuments. He evidently 
suceeecfled Sneferu, Manetlio’s Sephouris. 
Until a short time ago, Sneferu was the first 
Egyptian ruler known to us from his own 
inscriptions, discovered in this case in 
Wadi Maghara on the Sinaitic peninsula. 
In fact, the copper mines in that ])eninsula, 
which are now exhausted, were known as 
the “Mines of Sneferu” as late a.^' the 
period of the New Empire. It is known, 
however, that Sneleru was not the first to 
bring this region into the possession of 
Egypt ; King Nekht Semerkhat ot the 
first (^yna^ty was the first to inscribe his 
name on the rocks ot Sinai, and he was 
tollowefl there by Tjeser and Saiiekht. 
ludbie Sneferu, whose inscription shows 
him to have beiri the compieror ot the 
Mentiu, the small Bedouin tribes of the 
peninsula. With the (‘xception of a similar 
inscription of Khutu, there is no further 
The int‘ntion ol war dining the fourth 
„ dynasty. It was only in times 

Dynast peace that the mass ol the 
population could be eni|)loyed 
year by year in the construction of gigantic 
editice^. or for other usetul purposes. 
Sneleru’s two pyramids were at Dashur and 
Mediini. The peisonages buried in the 
surrounding mastabas were his subjects, 
as was Ralietej), the “Great Man of the 
South,” whose litelike sitting statue, 
together with its counterjiart, a still liner 
image of his wite Netert, now adorns the 
museum at Gizeh. The king was deified 
immediately after his death, and his 
worshij) continued to the time of the 
Btoleinies. 

Sneferu was succeeded by Shaaru, and 
he by Khufu, the Cheops of Herodotus. 
Of all the names of the fourth dynasty, 
that of Cheops is the most celebrated. 
However, of him we know nothing more 
certainly excejit that the largest pyramid 
is his ; it measures 480 feet high and 764 
feet square at the base. Remains are 
i^till visible of the paved causeway along 
which, according to Herodotus, the 
building-stones quarried on the other side 
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of the Nile were landed and dragged to 
the site of the edifice. The short inscrip¬ 
tion found in Wadi Maghara again refers 
to a chastisement of the Bedouins. The 
mastabas that lie behind the pyramid of 
Cheops provide no information upon the 
history of the king, though 

**JJ*.* containing the tombs of several 

Pyramid children. They point to 

yrami existence of an exclusive 

nobility clinging to strict forms and 
customs in death as well as in life. 

The j)yramid of Medum is situated at 
the extreme south of the pyramid dis¬ 
trict ; on the other hand, the pyramid of 
Khufu lies to the north near Giztdi. They 
are thus separated from one another by a 
distance of some thirty-seven miles. It is 
therefore jirobable that Khufu resided in 
Momj)his, which was close at hand, and 
that Such ribs residence, the full name of 
whicli was in all likelihood Ded-Sneforu, 
must be sought for in the neighbourhood of 
Medum or Dashur. 

Khafra succeedtul Khutu. who was prob¬ 
ably his father, although Herodotus gives 
” Chephren ” as the name of Cheops's 
brother. The })yramid of this king is not 
far distant from the great pyramid, and is 
only some tvrenty-seven feet lower. A 
magnificent diorite statue, a stately and 
faithful representation ot Khafra, has been 
discovered, together with six smaller 
images of the same ruler, the latter in a 
badly damaged condition, in the shaft of 
the temi)ie of the Sphinx, not far from the 
jnTamid. The lofty throne is surmounted 
by the sjiarrow-hawk of Horus, whose 
beak projects over the low hcadcloth of 
the sovereign, the broad ends of which 
lie folded ujion his shoulders. The great 
'Tk Q k- S])hinx belongs, however, to a 
ihe sphtnx although as early as 

Empire Khafra seems 
“ * to have been looked upon as its 
maker. At that time a small temple was 
constructed between the outstretched feet 
of the Sphinx ; and it aj)pears from con¬ 
temporary documents that the figure was 
considered to be an image of the sun-god. 
It is a matter of doubt, however, whether 
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this idea is a full explanation of the original 
purpose of the Sphinx, which during the 
greater part of its existence has been 
buried in sand-drifts. Hewn out of the 
^ adjacent rock, it is over sixty- 

five feet in lieight, and repre- 
« * sents a lion coiichant with 

** a human head ; unfortunately 

the features have been badly mutilated 
by fanatical Aral)s. 

Here and there mention has been found 
of a king Radadf, likewise of the fourth 
dynasty ; his ]\vramid is at Abu Roash, 
but his place in tlu* succession of rulers is 
uncertain. He is evidently ]\Ianetho’s 
“ Ratoises,” and therefore should come 
between Khafra and Menkaura. Men- 
kaura, the Mycerinus of Herodotus, stands 
as the iminediatt; successor of Khafra. 

His se])ulchre is in the third pyramid ol 
Gizeh, which is only 218 feet in 
height. The last 
king of the f ourt h 
dynasty was 
Shepseskaf ; it 
has not been as¬ 
certained wdiich 
of the pyramids 
IS his. Mariette 
{1821-1881) dis¬ 
covered the tomb 
of a dignitary 
called Ptahshe[)- 
ncs near Sakkara. 
who gives us some 
valuable personal 
information. lie 
w'as first adopted 
by Menkaura and 
then by Shepses¬ 
kaf “ among the 
number of royal 
children ; the 
latter gave him 
the hand of his 
eldest daughter, 



belief may be gathered from Herodotus. 
Cheops and Chephren are said to liave 
closed the temples and stopped the sacri¬ 
fices in order to employ the whole strength 
of their subjects in the construction of 
their monuments. These two kings are the 
builders of the largest pyramids. Myceri¬ 
nus is said to have been the first king to 
resume the practice of justice tow ards gods 
and men. But, continues the myth, in a 
manner truly typical of the gloomy theory 
of life entertained by the fellahin in all 
ages, the gods had no consideration lor 
him ; they cut sliort the life of 
y»mi s Mycerinus. alleging it to be their 
% i***^*'** shoulfl con- 

o us ice longer unfortunate. 

Thus Ihi king, although lie built a much 
mailer pyramid tlian his predect‘ssors, 
w^as none the less guilty of disobedience. 
Further, a myth of great intrinsic in¬ 
terest, wdiich ap- 
Iiarently origin¬ 
ated in tlu course 
of the Middle 
Empire, relat(‘s 
how' the gods 
turned aw’av 
from Khuhi and 
his house. The 
m a n u s c r 1 j) t, 
w^liich forniN a 
part of the 
“ Wostcar papy¬ 
rus,” unfortu¬ 
nately breaks off 
at the very ]>oint 
w'hcre the d('- 
velopmeni ol the 
stor\ begins. 
Nevertheless, m 
the portions 
which are still 
preserved it is 
related that King 

- „ Khufu once siirn- 

KINGS 5,800 YEARS AGO moned a magi- 


Khamaat, in khafra and menkaura, kings s.koo years ago moned a magi- 

marriage. Ptah- Khafra, whose magnificent dlorite statue is shown on the left, was cian, Dedi, tO 
shepse.s was also ^°"*^** Menkaura the fifth, court through the 

appointed priest ot three obelisks of Ra ; prince Hordadf, who appears in tlie 


it is here that we first meet with these 
slender-pointed stone columns erected in 
honour of the sun-god, the tallest of which, 
situated at Thebes, measures over 100 feet 
in height. The inscription of Ptahshepses 
is now in the British Museum. 

The popular tradition of later times 
represented the pyramid builders as unjust 
oppressors of Egypt. The character of this 
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prince Hordadf, who appears m tlie 
Book of the Dead as a son of Men¬ 
kaura. When the enchanter, ” who 
was no years old, and devoured 500 
loaves of bread, a joint of beef, and 
100 jugs of beer on the same day,” had 
given an exhibition of juggling feats before 
the king, he prophesied that three sons 
that were to be born to Ruddedit, wife 
of the priest of Ra at Sakhebu, would one 
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THE RESTORED SARCOPHAGUS OF KING MENKAURA OF THE FOURTH DYNASTY 
A fine basalt sarcophagus, eight feet long, dating from about :}m lo n.O., which once contained the body of King Menkaura. 


(lay be rulers of Egypt. Khiifii was greatly 
alarmed at this ]’>iece of news, and imnu‘di- 
ately determined to set out for Sakhebu. 
The birth of the three boys with the assi^-t- 
.ince of the gods is next related. Isis names 
them Userkaf, Sahura. and Kaka : in 
tact, the three first kings of the fifth 
dynasty a[)pear in this order in the list of 
Abydos. 'File story ends with an account 
()1 how a inaid-servant attt‘inpted to dis- 
(lose to tlie king the existence and destiny 
ol the three c hildren, but was prevented 
Irom putting hc'r design into execution. 
.Although the scribe with true court 
politeness handles Khufu with all possible 
deference, nevertheless the general feeling 
is obviously against him. He is the 
rejiresentative of an extinct and unpopular 
line : the three sons of Ruddedit wield the 
sceptre, and are therefore “ popular,” 

It is evident that the fifth dynasty did 
not originate in EIe])hantine in UpjxT 
Egypt, as stated by Manetho, but in 
Sakhebu on the “ Two-hsh canal ”—in the 
Delta, according to Petrie. The nine 
kings of the lini‘ weie buried 
Fifth relatively small ])yraniids; 

jj' the situations of four have 
y determined with probable 

accuracy, those of Sahura, Ne-ueser-Ka, 
and Nefcrari-ka-Ra at Abusir, and Unas, 
the last representative of the dynasty, 
at Sakkara. During their period this 
dynasty is even poorer in historical records 
than the prececiing. Possession was re¬ 
tained of the Sinai tic mines, the kings 
Sahura, Nc-uescr-Ra—Ra-en-user (Mane- 
' ho’s Rathouris ”)—Menkauhor, and Assa 
being repre'^ en ted there by inscribed tablets. 


In the reign of Assa, whose first name 
was Dedka-Ra, the first copy of the Prissc 
l^apyrus was written; the author was Ptah- 
hotep, a relative' of the king and a high 
dignitary. Our coj)y is of the period of the* 
Middle Enii)irc. and seems in general to 
reproduce the formal literary style in 
vogue at that jKTic^d. Fragments of other 
papyri connected with the reign of As‘^a 
were discovered by peasants near Sakkara 

p®py"'^ 

^ * contains the meditations and 

nown Ptdh-hotcj) — much 

apyrus Other mcuhtations and 

maxims. Assa’s succissor, Unas, whose 
p^Tamid, together with portions of his 
mummy, was discovered in the spring ol 
1881, ruled lor thirty years, according lo 
th(‘ Turin papyrus. The epitaph ol an 
official named Senetjem-ab, discovered at 
(iizeli, is the authority for this order of suc¬ 
cession ; but no mention is made of Unas 
as co-regent during the lifetime of Assa. 

The German excavations at Abusir have 
brought to light remains ol tcm}>lcs and 
bas-reliefs executed during the fifth dy¬ 
nasty, which show that religious art at 
least arrived at its zenith of develop¬ 
ment under the fifth dynasty, and was ever 
afterwards fixed and stereotyped. No 
change in the hieretic representation of 
the gods, for instance, is observable after 
this time. These excavations, carried on 
by the German Oriental Society by Messrs, 
von Hissing, Borthardt, and Schaefer, are 
of great interest, especially the clearing of 
a remarkable sanctuary of the god Ra 
near Abusir, built in the reign of Ne-ueser- 
Ra. In this temple stood a great Sun- 
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Remarkable 
Sanctuary 
of Abusir 


obelisk on a pedestal, like those described 
above, of which Ptahshepses was minister. 
Close by, also, was found a great imitation 
Baris or Boat of the Sun, of gigantic size, 
built in brickwork. In the 
court of the tcm])le, before the 
obelisk, stands a huge altar of 
alabaster blocks, and at the end 
of the court is a row of great alabaster 
bowls, to hold the blood of the sacrifices. 
For here animals were undoubtedly 
slaughtered in honour ot the god. At 
Abusir the fuiKM'ary temple of King Ne- 
ucser-Ra has entirely been cleared, and 
many iirti'ic'sting conclusions as to the 
architecture of this early jieriod have been 
drawn from it. Its lotus-bud columns of 
granite, and floors and walls ol black 
basalt, w(Te very line. In the reign ol 
Ne-uesrr-ki> lived Thi, whose tomb at 
Sakkara is .so famous for its tine reliefs. 

From tlK‘ nature of the in- 
scnjitioiis n'lating to the last 
two dynasties, we must con¬ 
clude that this jicriod was 
))eareful. This condition ot 
affairs soon ('liangcd after the 
1 M'ginningol th('sixlhdynasty, 
wliicli finginated in Memphis, 
according to Manetho, ami 
coinpn.sed live kings, conclud¬ 
ing with a (]ueen. How(*v('r, 
the (‘vidence ot the lists and 
monunients gives us at least 
eiglii ditlerent names ol kings. 

Tht‘ir pyramids are situated 
on the edge of the Sakkara 
district. Ill i88o"i88i they 
wen^ investigated, and could 
be assigned to sejiarate kings, 
as iollow^ : d'eta, his successor 
All, tlieii P(‘])i I. Merira, Mi*- 
reiira, whost* iirst name was 
Mehti-em-sat, and Pej)i II. 

Neler-ka-Ra. The texts dis¬ 
covered within the pyramid 



If the papyrus is also correct in the next 
case, we have for Pepi II. a reign ol over 
ninety years, the longest known to his¬ 
tory. Manetho relates that he ascended 
the throne as a boy of six years old, 
and continued to rule till the hundredth 
year ot his life. In the spring of 1898 
Victor Loret excavated near Memphis the 
tomb of the king’s mother and of the queen 
Apii-it, which had beim restored by one of 
the Hyk.sos, and still later by the Rames- 
sides. With tlie exception of one or two 
doubtful queens of the first dynasty, she 
Longest believed to be the earliest 
Reign ii <^1 whom we 

History mention, and to have 

shared tht* reigns either ot Teta 
or ot Pej)i I. It IS a significant fact iii 
the internal history of the enijiire, wdiicli 
continued to exiiand to the south and tlu‘ 
east during the sixth dynasty, that th(‘ 
villag(‘ duels and oIIkm' Iiigh 
officials began uiidei the sixth 
rlynasty to show' all im lmal loii 
to build tlitar tombs m tin* 
district wlieie their jiropertv 
W'assituated. Thus the hurial- 
groiiiuls ol mastaba tombs 
ranged around a royal pyra¬ 
mid slowly go out of fashion , 
the com t noliihty is becoming 
transloi uu'd into a lauded 
aristocMcy. and In^'ornc^ 
capable ol devtdoping a pow'er 
ol its own imU'pendently «>l 
the king. 

In tw'o ej)ita[>hs ot Lhis 
period wo liiid exj)re.ssK)ns of 
w'tdl-inai k(‘(l salislactioii upon 
the ])art plave(l iii life liy tlu^ 
deci'ased. One tiom Ab\'dos, 
tlie ancient necropolis, rdat- 
inglo I’lias, tells how he hc^gaii 
lu> official ('aivcM' as a l)o\' 
uiidc'r King Tida, and vv<is 
hoii()urt‘d w’ith the* ('oufidence* 


we.,. ontudy cworacTl IVpi I. The 

religious atiaiis, and the most dynasty, about iirti who built eonlinue'' His Majest\' r(‘- 
inteie.<til,fr discovei-y whs the sanctuary of Ab«Mr. 


mummy of Mercrira, w'hicdi had certainly 
becMi ])lunck'rc^(l and unwTa]i])ed, but was 
othcM'W'ise in good condition. An (examina¬ 
tion of the remains showvd that the king 
died young, as he w^ears the plaited lock ot 
hair or pigtail at one side of the head 
which Egyptian boys and youths always 
wore. Therefore, the four years’ reign 
with which the Turin papyrus credits him 
lested upon a reliable basis of tradition. 
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th Asiatics ; an army ot many myriads 
was a.ssembled from the whole* of the* 
south, from Elephantine, from the 
Northland, &c., from the Negro countries 
Aartet, Metja, Amam, Wawat, Kaau, and 
Tataam : his majesty sent me forth at the 
head of his army. There stood the princes, 
the High Treasurers, the nearest friends ol 
the Palace, the country chiefs and prefects 
of cities of the South and Northland, the 



A WALL-PAINTING IN A TOMB OF THE FOURTH DYNASTY 


and tlio siipeniitc'ndcnts of the 
^"old [jHThaps bearers of golden tokens of 
honour|, the chiefs of the ])r()j)hels and the 
ovi'i'seers ol the temple projierty [each 
<)n(‘| at tlie IiCiid of a troo]) ol tlic South 
or oi the Northland, ot the cities and 
districts over which they ruled, and 
ot the negioes ol those lands.” This 
account presents us with what is, coni- 
jiaratively speaking, the clearest jiicture 
w(‘ ])()ssess ot th(‘ ])olitical ('onstitiition 
ot Egypt and ot its unwieldy military 
system toward the end ot the Old Empire. 
I'he levies of nc‘gro troo])s, together with 
tlu‘ motley array of national militia, were 
not made without reason. Five or six 
i'ami)aigns were necessary before Unas 
siK'ceeded in scattering the enemy, wlio 
were in all jirobability the aggres.sors. 
Finally, the Ivgyjitiaii commander went, 
l)y.sea perhaps, to the coa.st ot Pale.stine, 
where ” he defeated and slaughtered them 
all.” These Asiatics are called Heriu-.sha, 
literally ” Those who are on the sand.” 

A second and still more valuable in¬ 
scription from Assouan, relating to Her- 
khuf, makes mention of campaigns against 
the countries of Nubia and the western 
oases. Her-khuf WiLS governor of the 
Southland, an im]>ortant po.st even at that 
time, under Merenra, the successor of 
Fcpi I. A march of eight months far into 
the interior of Nubia seems to have been 
crowned with success. The next cam¬ 
paign is said to have been directed from 


x\syut against Tamehu-land, ” the w&st 
of heaven ” The Tdbyan oasis El-Khargeh 
—which had been cajdured fiom tlu^ 
Nubian prince of Amain; thi> undei- 
t a king jiroved successful. H(‘r-khut was 
honoured by a r(>y«il rescript or ])ers(>nal 
letter from the young king Merenra, 
expressing the grt'at satisfaction of the 
king with a dwarl, or ” Deng,” whom 
Her-khuf h.ul bi ought from Nubia. Her- 
khuf s(*ems to hav(* got as far as Kordolan 
and Darfur, to judgi* from the fact that he 
brought back ivory and ebonv to Egy])t, 
as well as this ])ygmy. The kingdom 
liad exhausted its strength in a constant 
siK'cession ol enterprises, and seems to havt^ 
sunk into wcakne.ss under lV])i 11 ., ol whose 
presumably long n^ign we liear very little. 

Aecording to both Herodotus and Mane- 
tlio, MeTith(isii])his. who must Ix' a second 
Mehti -em-saf, was overthrown by a icvolt 
after a reign ol one year. His wife and 
sister Nitocris (or Neitakert) succeeded to 
th(i thronig and revenged herself by invit¬ 
ing the nduils to a feast in a subterranean 
chamber, into which she turned the waters 
of the Nile and drowned the entire 
as.sembly. Shortly afterward she w’as able 
to escape the consequences of this deed 
only by suicide of an equally desjieratc 
nature ; she threw herself into a room 
filled with glowing ashes. This story, 
liowevcr, has certainly no liistorical value 
as an account of the extinction of the 
dynasty; on the contrary, it has been 
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An 

Egyptian 

Cinderella 


proved that it was the twelfth dynasty 
tliat ended with a queen. The Nitocris 
legend, after furnishing the Greeks with 
material for use in all kinds of connections 
—for instance, in the legend of Rhodopis, 
afterwards transiormed into a Cinderella 
tale—is still current as a ghost story 
among the Mohammedans living 
in the neighbourhood of the 
pyramids. Very jmssibly the 
name Nitocris is a confusion 
between that of the real queen of that name 
who belonged to the twenty-sixth dynasty, 
shortly before the time of Herodotus, and 
the name of a king named Neterkara, who 
reigned at the end of the sixth dynasty. 

With the extinction of the sixth dynasty 
the unity of the Egyptian empire appar¬ 
ently comes to an ^ _ 

end for a consider- . “ * 

able period, or its 
restoration u])on a 
permanent basis 
luoved im]H)ssible 
tor the moment. 

The configuration 
ot the country re- 
(juires, above all 
things, a c'entral 
government, which 
should make the 
necessities of 
irrigation as they 
arise the guiding 
principles of its 
])olicy. These 
necessities ke])t the 
petty princes in a 
continual state of 
teud ; a shortage 
of water in the 



A DWELLING IN ANCIENT EGYPT YEARS AGO 


north immediately occasioned complaints 
against the owners of canals in the south. 
It may have hajipened often enough that 
an imiierial dynasty was overthrown simply 
because the Nile god, and therefore the 
other gods also, manifested their anger by 
denying the necessary floods. A passage 
in the decree of Canopus clearly shows tlie 
connection between the height of the floods 
and the security of the throne, and makes 
plain that as late as the Ptolemaic period 
it was thought desirable in official circles to 
speak in veiled language of these un¬ 
popular occurrences, even of such as had 
occurred in earlier times. 

For the house of Pepi there can be no 
doubt that war also produced fatal 
effects. It is but rarely that we catch a 
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glimpse of any events of real importance 
throughout the “ history ” of the Old 
Em])ire, which in truth was as yet no 
empire at all. The chronology of the period 
is in a similar state of obscurity. The 
earliest reliable date occurs in the period of 
the Middle Em])ire—the beginning of the 
twelfth dynasty, about 2000 B.C., though 
ev'en this is uncertain. The period from 
the beginning of the twelfth to the end of 
the sixth dynasty may be considered 500 
years, so that the latter dynasty lasted 
from 2700 to 2500 B.C., and the fifth from 
2820 to 2700 B.c. On the other hand, the 
great pyramid builders of the fourth 
dynasty can hardly have been a burden 
to the land for more than a century in 
all. The supposition or tradition that 
_ Khufu lived to see 
the birth ot the 
founder of the suc- 
ce(‘ding dynasty is 
perha})s siipi>orte(i 
l)y the epitaph of 
a certain prince 
Kasekhem-ka, who 
served five kings ol 
the filth dynasty. 
Hence the i)eriod 
occu{)ied by the 
iourth dynasty 
maybe well limited 
to the years 2()2()- 
2820 B.c. We ha\ e 
no means of ascer¬ 
taining the dura¬ 
tion of the first 
three dynasties, but 
the 769 years as¬ 
signed must be (00 
many. We shall be 
nearer t he truth if we assume that the great 
kings of the first dynasty ruled about the 
year 3500 B.C., aftd that the originals of tht‘ 
traditional “ Menes " (Aha and Narmer ? ) 
reigned a century or so earlier. In view 
of recent discoveries, even earlier dates are 
by no means im])robable. It is, for in- 
ir* %Mru ^^fance, difiicult to reconcile 
the date ot 2000 B.c. for the be¬ 
ginning of the twelfth dynasty 
with the apparent fact of the 
long duration of the thirteenth. On the 
other hand, the estimate of the period 
between the sixth and twelfth dynasties at 
500 years may eventually prove to be too 
long. We can also say that the pyramids 
of Gizeh were built at the latest about 
3000 B.c. 


Ruled 5,500; 
Years Ago 



ONE OF THE COLUMNS IN THE TEMPLE OF HATHOR AT DENDERA 

MThe sreneral effect ol a series of these splendid Hathoric columns is illustrated on pag^e :i046. 
I T 
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^N ENTRANCE TO ANCIENT THEBES THE GATE OF A TEMPLE AT KARNAK 


\. faithful restoration of the immense f^ate sixty-five feet hitrh, of the temple of Khonsu, at Kariiak which stood 
it the end of a two-mile avenue of ram headed sphinxes leadinii: from the temple of Luxor The procession seen 
1 the picture is that of a Pharaoh with his victorious army, entering Thebes of which ICarnak was a district 
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ANOTHER OF THE WONDERFUL TEMPLE GATES OF ANCIENT EGYPT 

This magnificent gate gave entrance to the ancient temple of Dendera on the banks of the Nile and it is represented 
^ the artist duiing the festival of the Nile The plate is reproduced from a work issued under the patronage of 
Napoleon, Le Description de 1 Egypte and gives a vivid idea of how these gateways appeared m Egypt s prime 
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I 7HL POR/ICO OF THE GRFAT 7FMPLF OF ISIS AT 7FNIYRA 

This tfiiiple, built ill the Libyan desert, probably in the time of the early Ptolemies, is remarkabh* foi the 
richness of its sculptures a siifi:g-est‘on of wltich is conveved in this fine drawine liv one of N.ipob-on's savants. 



THE WORSHIP OF THE GODDESS HA I HOP IN THE TEMPLE OF DENDERA 

This restoration of the portico of this beautiful temple shows a procession of priests entering for worship. Each 
column of the portico bears at the top the head of Hathor, and scenes of her worship are sculptured on the walls. 
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INTERIOR OF THE BEAUTIFUL TEMPLE OF PTOLEMY IV. AT DER EL-MEDINEF 

A reconstruction of the splendid temple dedicated to Hathor, built by Ptolemy Philopator, a little earlier than 200 
on the site of a more ancient temple built in the reign of Araenhotep III., about l.'iOO which had fallen into ruins 
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COLOSSI OF MEMNON. BUILT BY AMENHOTEH III. AT THEBES, AS SEEN AT THE OVERFLOWING OF THE NILE 






GREAT DAYS OF THE OLD EMPIRE 

AND THE RULE OF THE SHEPHERD KINGS 


A FRA^iMENT of the Turin papyrus 
^ives a summary of the reif^ns of thti 
“Old Kingdom,” to the effect that 1,755 
years had elapsed since the reign of 
Menes. This would agnie roughly with 
the estimate already given. Further cal¬ 
culation make^ it clear that Manctho com¬ 
puted the period betwe(‘n Menes and the 
uid t)f the sixth dynasty as about 250 
years less than the number above stated. 
A juere list ol the dynastit‘s computed by 
MaiK'tho is all the information to be ob¬ 
tained fiom him U])on the very obscure 
period dividing the sixth from the twelfth 
dynasty. Remarkably enough, the 
seventh dynasty is said to have had 
“s(‘V(‘nly kings in seventy days.” In 
vit'w ol the more indi'jiendent ])osition of 
the landed aristocracy under Pej)i, it has 
been thought to recognise in th(‘ .seventy 
monandis of a day a wholly unsuccessful 
att(‘mpt on the part of the aristocracy to 
TO ic* replace the monarchy by a 
in government of nobles holding 

n iIh' iiower in rotation. At an 
early ixu iod an epitoinrser read 
or amended tlie statement as ” five 
kings in seventy-five years,” pinliaps 
in order to avoid lending his support to a 
tradition of such historical absurdity. 

Like the ])receding rulers, the 27 kings 
of the eighth dynasty—146 years—are 
said to have sprung from Memphis. They 
were followed by two dynastit^s from 
Herakleopolis. Of these the ninth con¬ 
sisted of 17 kings, who reigmxl 4()g years, 
and a tenth, likewise of 17 kings, reigning 
185 years. Their place of origin was 
Herakleopolis—Khenensu of the Egyp¬ 
tians—in Upper Egypt. 

This lack of information is partly met 
by Manetho’s statement, which can 
also be supported by the e\ddence of in¬ 
scriptions, that the founder of the ninth 
dynasty, Akhthoes, was the most tyranni¬ 
cal ruler that the country had yet known. 
After committing many evil deeds he went 
mad, and was finally eaten by a crocodile, 
which reptile seems in ancient Egypt to 
I K 


have been specially supplied by Provi¬ 
dence for such ])urj)oses. From this in¬ 
structive story many deductions have 
been drawn in modern times. The Herak- 
leo])olites are suppostnl to have been 
foreign conquerors, who l>roke into the 
pyramids and destroyed the mummies. 

A number of scul])tures found 
P ramids Delta, the style of which 

RavaT*d* certainly foreign, have been 
supposed to belong to their 
time. Hut so small a body of evidence 
is hardly sufficient basis for such extensive 
conclusion^. The sculptures and their 
strange style sliould more probably be 
ascribed to the later kings of the twelfth 
dynasty, perhaps to Amenemhat III. 
Akhthoes is certainly himself an historical 
character, though the tah^s of his cruelty 
may well be a])ocry})hal. His name in the 
hieroglyphs is conventionally read Kheti, 
and was probably pronounced Ekhtai. He 
also bore the name Ab-meri-Ra. Of 
another Herakleojxdite king, named Ka- 
meri-Ra, we have a monument in the 
inscri])fions of Tefaba, prince of xAsyut. 
which record the wars with Tefaba waged 
on behalf of Ka-meri-Ra against the 
princes of Thebes, who were now for the 
first time as])iring to the sovereignty of 
all Egypt. 

According to Manet ho, the eleventh 
dynasty included ib kings of Thebes, who 
ruled 4j years. This is the first appear¬ 
ance in history of the “ southern resi¬ 
dence ” of the kings of Egypt, although it 
was not till the beginning of the New 
Empire that Thebes attained its full 
importance. As early as the 
ing% i^oiiian period the city had again 
Thebes nothing more than an 

area of gigantic ruins inter¬ 
spersed with villages. Four main groups 
of ruins still indicate the approximate 
area of the ancient city : on the east 
of the river, Karnak to the north and 
Luxor to the south ; on the west of the 
river, Medinet Habu to the south and 
Kurnah to the north, both named after 
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neighbouring fellahin villages. On the 
wc'st the slopes of the hills an* honey¬ 
combed by numerous tombs, among which 
those of Shekh Abd el Kurnah and the 
Assasif, with the terraced temples of Der 
el-Bahari are the best known. The cele¬ 
brated “ valley of the kings’ tombs,” 
Biban el-Muluk, winds far into the chain 
of hills l)ehind Der el-Bahari. 
At Thel)es is the Ramesseum, 


Tombs 
of the 


^ incorrectly called the ” Mem- 
noniiim ” l.)y classical authors 
subsequent to Strabo. Between it and 
the great tem])le of M(*dinet Habu tower 
the two statu(‘s of Mernnon. Three miles 
aw^ay, on the opposite bank of the 
river, rises the great temi)le ot Karnak. 
The sanctuary of Luxor together with the 
obelisk is situated close to the river. The 
” city ol the living,” once a ])opuloiis 
metropolis railed Uaset by the Egy])tians, 
ext('nded horn Karnak to the mountain 
rangi* ; the temjile jirecincts of Karnak 
projier were named “ A])et ” ; the quays 
lor the river traffic were at ” Southern 
Apet,” or Luxor. On the western bank 
ol tht^ Nile li(*s the great necrojiolis, the 
corresponding “city of the dead.” 7'he 
” dwellings rich in jiossessions ” and the 
one hundred gates, which are mention(‘d 
with admiration in the Iliad—unless these 
are really, as seems most ])robable, the 
great j)ylons of the temples—even the 
fortress of the kings, known as ” Ka-em- 
khut ”—literally, “high on the horizon” 
—during the time of Amenophis HI., 
have totally disa])])eared. The great 
artificial lake of Tjarukha, where Amen- 
hotep III. (or Amenoidiis III.) and Queen 
Tii sailed in their state barge, the ” Teheii- 
Aten ” (the Sun-disk glitters), is a mere 
held surrounded by mounds. Of the huge 
funerary temple erected by the same king 
nothing but the mighty twin Colossi 
remain. 

Mcunjihis, or Hikuptah, the northern 
cajhtal, has also disappeared, together with 
its more durable ])yrainids and rows of 
mastabas. We are unable to 
discover even the situation of 
. the chief sanctuary, the temple 

in niro ptah ; tlic “white fortress” 
has also vanished. According to Arab 
testimony the low hill of rubbi.sh near 
Mit-Rahine, south of Gizeh, was covered 
with stately ruins about six hundred 
years ago ; in all jirobability it served 
even then as a stone quarry for the 
growing city of Cairo. The rapid dis- 
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appearance of the last edifices at Memjihis 
is to be accounted for in the same way. 

The timt* from the beginning ol the 
.seventh to the end ol th(*. eleventh dynasty 
according to Manetho’s reckoning would 
amount to tar more than the five hundred 
years allotted to the period of transition. 
This number, however, is apparently 
capable of reduction. It has been thought 
that the twelfth dynasty ruled Egypt 
from 2000 to 1788 B.c., though the evidence 
for this is as yet by no means universally 
accepted as conclusive, and it has long 
been known that about the year 1580 B.c. 
the eighteenth dynasty fieed the land from 
the Hyksos. Thus there remains a period 
of little more than two hundri*d years in 
which to ])lace the era of the foreign 
sujiremacy of the Hyksos, during which 
the Egyptian polity and society under¬ 
went a steady proce.ss of change, although 
many decadi‘s must have* elapsed l)i*fore 
the complete subjugation of the land by 
the Hyksos. But when Manetlio pro- 
c(‘eds to insert into this nariow period his 
thirteenth, or Theban, dynasty ol sixty 
kings reigning lor 45 5 y(*ars, and the four- 
w ... teenth dynasty, which origi- 
'* * nated in Xois - that is. Sakha, in 

the centre ol the Delta, wht‘re 


of the 
Dynasties 


ajiparenlly no ruins remain- 
consisting ot 7(1 kings ruling for 484 years, 
all attempts to satisfy the demands ot 
consistency arc baffled. Up to the present 
time the Turin papyrus has always been 
considered the chief support ot Manetho’s 
account, because the kings of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth dynasties are there 
enumerated in full and with much greater 
detail, comparatively sjieaking, than in 
any other account. However, while on 
the one hand it is ])0ssible that the 'rurin 
pa])yrus rejieated an erroneous tradition 
reproduced by Mane^ho at a later period, 
on the other hand wt* have to take into 
account the condition in which this manu- 
scrijit was found ; the fragments of the 
papyrus when first jiicccd together were 
arranged in accordance with Manetho’s 
list. Of the lists contained in inscriptions, 
one only, the chronologically worthless 
one at Karnak, contributes a series of 
names of kings which could correctly be 
assigned to this jieriod. Of the Xoites, a 
provincial dynasty, no monuments have 
as yet been discovered. 

In like manner the various monuments 
provide no connected account of the 
period of transition. Two or three names 
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may perhaps be assigned with some 
certainty to the period between the seventh 
and tenth dynasties. Among these is 
King Kherti, wlio a])pears upon the 
monuments and whose deeds of prowtss 
against Syrian enemies are mentioned in 
a papyrus. Some graves of dignitaries at 
Sakkara are considered to belong to the 
Hcrakleopolites—as. for example, that of 
Apa-ankhu, who lived under King 
Merikera, and was “ not only of true 
royal blood, but was indeed the favourite 
of his master and governor of the lands.” 

Antcf and Mentuholcj) are the royal 
names which occur most frequently in the 
eleventh dynasty. As j)rovincial governors 
of the fertile and extensive valley of 
Thebes, the first members of this house 
attained to great importance, while the 
t(‘nth dynasty gradually exhausted itself in 


enumerated as being Pharaohs, it is hardly 
probable that the first ruled the whole 
country ; the moderate estimate ot forty- 
tlirot.‘ years given to tlie whole line by 
Manetho is tlierefore certainly incorrect. 
Mentuhotep II. alone at least reigned for 
forty-six years, and was supreme 
* over Egypt from Assouan to 

Eleventh 

ynns y reign was not able to 

recover Ethiopia, which had apparently 
long since been lost to the kingdom. The 
date of Antef IV. Uahankh is given by 
the stele erected in his fiftieth year, which 
forms jiart of a larger scene, where the ruler 
is represented surrounded by his four 
favourite dogs. From a papyrus report 
of an investigation into the tombs of the 
Theban kings, which took })lace about 
11 JO B.C., we learn of the existence of the 
])yramid of Antef IV., 
wliich ” lies to the 
north of the outer 
court of the temple 
of Amenhotep, and 
before which the stele 
has been erected. 
Here is to be seen the 
figure of the king, 
with his dug named 
Behukaa between his 
feet.” King Uahankh 
Antef is known to 
belong to the eleventh 
dynasty, because a 
twelfth dynasty official 
traces his descent back 



AN EXAMPLE OF EGYPTIAN SCULPTURE 4.500 YEARS AGO 


A fine bas-relief, remarkable for its accuracy of outline, 
struggles, details of which arc unknown 
to us. This family soon began to expand ; 
one branch settled in the neighbouring 
Hermonthis, where an Antef sought to 
connect himself with the earlier rulers by re¬ 
pairing the ruined pyramid of Nekhtiaker. 

The acquisition of Abydos, the religious 
importance of which town was closely 
connected with its early political claims, 
s<^ems to have immediately followed the 
proclamation of the head of the family as 
“lord of the upper and the lower land.” 
Probably the future royal residence was 
also transferred to Abydos. Hence a 
l)rovincial governor, named Antef, again 
*aj)pears in Thebes with special titles, show¬ 
ing the importance of the city of Amon 
at that time. This Antef is at the same 
time warder of the frontier and a “ pillar 
of the south.” Of the five or six Antefs 
and the three Mentuhoteps who are 


showing the sacred ox. to a Contemporary of 
Uahankh; but other Antefs, who for¬ 
merly were considered to belong to this 
period, are now known to be jwsterior to 
the thirteenth dynasty. Seankhkara 
seems to have been the last ruler of the 
eleventh dynasty ; he entrusted his official 
Henu with the fitting out of an expedition 
to Punt, which advanced eastward through 
the valley of Hammarnat, and then pro- 
Expedition needed by sca. Although Henu 
the Lnnd of accompanied the exj^di- 

Frnnkineenee coast of the Red 

Sea, he caused a remarkably 
boastful description of the undertaking to 
be carved at Hammarnat, which dates from 
the eighth year of Seankhkara, and perhapxs 
was not set up until after the king’s death. 
Considerable additions have been made 
to our knowledge of tl e eleventh dynasty 
of recent years. Many new names of 
kings have been found : a new Antef, who 
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bore the Horus name Nekht-neb-tep-ncfcr, 
a Mentuhotep with the Horns name Sankh- 
ab-tani, and a duplicate of Mentuhotep II., 
with the prenomen Neb-hapel-Ra, like 
Mentuhotep II., but spelt in a different 
manner. This last new king is known 
to us from the latest excava- 
- * tions (1903-7) at Der cl-Bahari, 

which have revealed to us the 
xcava ions temple of Mentuhotep 

1 ., to which additions were apparently made 
by Mentuhotep III. (Neb-hapet-Ka II.). 
This building, which was known as Akh- 
asut-Neb-ha])et-Ka, “ Glorious are the 
seats of Neb-hapet-Ra,'* lies to the soutli 
of the great tein]:)le of Queen Hatshepsu 
at Der el-Bahari, in the necropolis ot 
Thebes. It consists of a square jilatform 
artificially hewn out of the rock, on which 
stood a small p3U'amid, surrounded by an 
ambulatory or colonnade. This was ap- 
])roached from the east by a ram]> of ascent. 
on either side of which 
is a small colonnade, on 
the level of the ground. 

On each side of tlie ])lat- 

torm is a deeply cast 

court. At the back of 'Kxvm 

the pyramid is the de- 

scending dromos of what 

is either the actual tomb (Y 

of King Neb-haj)et-Ra I. jjT PA tl 

or a cenotaj)h, an “ empty w I / j A \ \ 

tomb,” made not to con- 

tain the actual mummy a nomarch of 

of the king, but the The provincial gov 

statue of his ka, or double. “ hsInd rtZ 
Thus it is rather a sanc¬ 
tuary than a tomb, ])roperly s])eaking. 
01 the two views, the latter is considered 
to be the more probable by the discoverer. 
Prof. Naville. The gallery of this ” tomb- 
sanctuary ” is 400 feet in length ; at the 
end of it is a chamber, made in all 
respects like the tomb-chamber of a 
])yramid, which contains an alabaster 
shrine, in which, in all probability, once 
stood an image of the king. (Not far 
off, in 1898, a great royal tomb was 
found which contained nothing but the 
statue of another king, Mentuhotep 
—this is perhaps the analogous ” tomb- 
sanctuary ” of Neb-hapet-Ra II.) At the 
back of the colonnaded court which 
contains the dromos, is a hypostyle hall, 
in which immediately beneath the tower¬ 
ing cliffs of Der el-Bahari is a small 
sanctuary, containing an altar placed 
before a niche cut in the rock. The whole 


A NOMARCH OF ANCIENT EGYPT 
The provincial governors introduced by 
Amencmhat I. about 2700 i».o. were called 
nomarchs and replaced a landed nobility. 


of this temple was decorated with painted 
reliefs of the highest excellence, which 
have given us a totally new idea of the 
art of the eleventh dynasty. This l)uilding 
is the only temple of the Middle Empire 
which is at all well preserved, and is the 
most ancient building at Thebes. 

From the fact that Uahankh Antef 
was separated in time by less than a 
century from Seiiusret I. we see that the 
eleventh dynasty immediately preceded 
the twelfth, as has been usually sup])osed. 
In order, however, to reconcile th(‘ 
undoubted length of the thirteenth 

dynasty with the short period of joo 
years allowed betw(‘en the twelfth and 
eighteenth dynasties, if we accept the 
Kahun date for Senusret III., it has 
been proposed to place the thirteenth 

dynasty before the twelfth. But to inter¬ 
calate it between the eleventh and twelfth 
is impossible, and it is ecpially impossible 
to })lace it before the 
eleventh. For one thing, 
the scarab designs of the 
^ thirteenth dynasty are 

obviously intermediate 
HBwIfefflr between those ol the 

twelfth anil those of 
!Lj1 eighteenth dynasty. 

/ / J Here is a case in which 
practical archicology 
//MIW forward with 

L!:Js] definite evidence to cor- 
lNCIENT EGYPT ill-considered and 

nors introduced by hasty historical theories, 
d'a Undra ■'nobmiy'' From the in-scriplions, 
too, of Asyut it is qiiitt* 
evid(‘nt that the Theban kings ol the 
eleventh dynasty rose to power by war 
against the Hei'akleoj)olite princes of the 
tenth. There is no room for the thirteenth 
dynasty before the eleventh or twelfth. 
We have, eit any Tate, the definite fact 
that Senusret I. reigned less than a 
century after Antef IV., so that 
Seankhkara must have been almost the 
immediate predecessor of Amenemhat I., 
the first king of the twelfth dynasty. 
y When King Amenemhat I., the 

^ founder of the twelfth dynasty, 

A,ch«ology appointed his .son Senusret I. 

co-regent in his old age, he 
is said to have presented him with a* 
book of profound ” instructions.” Several 
long fragments of this work still remain. 
From them, and from inscriptions on the 
tomb of a provincial lord, Khnumhotep, at 
Beni-Hassan, we gather that it was not 
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until after a severe struggle that Amen- 
einhat raised himself to the Egyptian 
throne, and that the grandfather of 
Khniimhotep rose to greatness as the 
result ol a general change in 
the provincial governorship. 

He became lord of the Nome 
ol the Goat, with a residence 
at Menat-Khufu, to which 
was later added the neigh¬ 
bouring Nome of the 
(iazelle. It was here in 
( entral Egypt that the nt;w 
dynasty seems to have 
specially secured its posi¬ 
tion, for, liko the previous 
line, it undoubtedly origi¬ 
nal eil in Th(‘bes, and appa- SENUS 


\men- nobility they became an ofhcinl class, 
yptian and were transformed from petty princes 
er of into prefects. This change again made a 
-s the simplification of the government possible 
as regarded the highest 
authorities. During the Old 
Empire the division of the 
country into “ the soiitli ” 
and “ the north ” formed 
the basis of the administra¬ 
tive machinery, the king, 
as “ lord of both lands,” 
forming the connecting link. 
Now, under the twelfth 
dynasty, the personal tie 
gives place to a union of 
political reality. Neverthe- 
SENUSRET III. historical distinc- 


rcntly removed the scat of tion between north and 

])()W(’r tot he Fayyum. successful kings of the 12th dynasty, south, resting as it did upon 

W'e learn from inscriptions—especially racial differences, was too deeply rooted 

hoin those in the tombs of the provincial to disap])ear entirely, 
gox’crnors at Asyut, Bt^rsheb, and Beni- Side by side with the king, the high 
Hasan—that Amcnemhat 1 . introduced treasurer now appear?^ with authority 










THE MODERN VILLAGE OF ABYDOS. ONE OF THE OLDEST SITES OF ANCIENT EGYPT 

far-reaching changes into the administra- over the whole ot Egypt. Under the Old 


tion. and that in this respect at least he 

must be looked upon as a great reformer. 

He set aside or entirely abolished the 

old aristocracy of the 

provincial rulers, and 

introduced new laws dc- a 

fining the authority of 

their successors. The new 

governors, or nomarehs, 

W('rc plac ed on an equal- 
ity with their jiredeces- 
sors, in so far as the 
landed property vacated 
l)y the latter was for the funerary pyRj 


over the whole ot Egypt. Under the Old 
Empiie the importance of this official 
had steadily increased until he took 
precedence over all others. Among other 
titles of this highest 
k official were ” greatest 

^ of thi‘ great, prince, over- 

seer of th(! human raci', 
who advises the king, 
BBk _. and to whom the entire 
land renders account.” 
His responsibility was 
appropriately exi)re.ssed 
in the title “ overseer of 


by the latter was for the funerary pyramid of abydos all that exists and of all 
most ])art handed over a reconstruction of one of the smaller pyramids that doCS not.” Ncxt iu 
to them • thus thev Middle Kingdom, possibly the tomb rnnlr c:tr^r^r^ fh/s “ trnn 

4 11 ’ V‘ IV ^ of a court official, built about 5,0()() years ago. StOOCl tUC trca- 


.•II ... Will t UUI 

Still remained the most 
powerful landed proprietors in any one 
district, with the exception of the interest 
represented by the temple property and 
the royal domains. But from a landed 


surer of the god,” or 
** chief warden of the silver house,” whose 
chief duty seems to have been to prepare 
estimates for the general expenditure ; 
while the ” chief judge and head of the 
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overseers,*' the vizir of the Old Empire, 
received the post of prefect of the capital, 
a position of great splendour but of 
limited authority. Olhcials of middle 
and lower rank now appear in large 
numbers. They also were chiefly con- 


numbers. They also were chiefly con- 
• corned with the treasury, and 
f looked uj) with awe to the 

® .* high treasurer, “ who nourishes 

Empire people." He also made 

provision for the sacrifices to the gods 
and the dead—that is, so far as the 
customary offerings of the king to the 
distinguished dead were concerned—and 
attended to the repair and decoration of 
the lem])les. 

The Old Empire, with its bewildering 
profusion of high offices, dignities, and 
titles of honoui', bore the character of an 
oligarchy of court nobles 
moderated by the despotism 
of the king, and in sonu* 
respects reminds us of the 
mandarin system; whereas 
the state of Amenemhat and 
Senusret was governed upon 
principles of administration 
closely resembling the econo¬ 
mic system of the eighteenth 
century of our era on the 
continent of P'urope — that 
is, a kind of “modernised" ^ 
feudalism. The de]:>endencc 
of the temph's ii])on the 
royal treasury is plainly 
marked, although the colleges ppSfSPPBli 
of priests controlled their 
own incomes, derived from a obei 

mortmain possession ot lands 
sufficient to support them. "■* 

But the state not only controlled the 
sacrifices by means of the ingenious 
edict that the nomarch must receive his 
appointed share, but the colleges them¬ 
selves also found it advantageous to 
place at their head the chief authority 
in the Home. It was rarely a matter of 
great difficulty to make such an authority 
eligible for inclusion in the legitimate 
families by means of fabricated gene¬ 
alogies. 

The salary of such an official, holding 
at the same time the lucrative position 
of chief priest and prophet, when added 
to the revenue of his private estates and 
official lands, rose to an amount enabliiig 
him to sui)port a princely establishment. 
It is Certain, however, that his outgoings 
and expenses were not small. The govern¬ 


THE OBELISK OF ON 
All that remains of Heliopolis, 
the ancient city of the Sun. 


ment, in the person of its highest adminis¬ 
trator, the high treasurer, was very 
exacting in its demand that a good profit 
should be forthcoming from the nome 
when the accounts were balanced. 

The treasury ex])enditurc was not to 
exceed the income ; on the contrary, the 
nomarch was to arrange the average imposi¬ 
tion of taxes so as to have a credit batmee 
of taxation in reserve which could be drawn 
uj)on in bad years. In many nomes this 
was an easy matter, in others it was mon' 
difficult. Possibly, also, the gre?t financial 
adviser, who stood .so close to the king’s 
ear, was none too ready to grant assistance 
in the lime of want. “ When years of 
famine came," writes Ameni, the jirefcct oi 
the Nome of the (iazelle undc'r Senusret 1 ., 
“•I ploughed the fields of the province 
to its frontiers on the south 
and on the north" — a reli- 
i gioiis rile originally ineum- 

bent upon the king. “ 1 
, ])res(‘rved the lives of th(‘ 

inhabitants of the province, 
and gave them sustenance, 
so that tht*re were none 

starving therein. 1 gave the 
same])ortion to the widow as 
[ to the married woman, and 

never preferred the great 
before the small in granting 

te my assistance. And afterward 
the river rose high, wheat 

and barley throve, and there 
was abundance in the land, 
l)ut T did not oppress the 
>K OF ON ])casant becau.se of his 

y°if”thi°^Sun! arrears." Although years ot 

drought were the most severe 
test of the capacities ot a nomarch for 
administration, yet his current expenses 
at other times were of very considerable 
amount. It was necessary to exceed the 
expectations of thf court by paying a 
carefully calculated surplus in excess of the 
regular demands. In order to carry on the 
business of his own little centre, the nom¬ 
arch was obliged to keep an office with a 
comparatively large number ot 
f T""** scribes. Should the Pharaoh set 
^ * - out “to make the foreign 

omarc s countries tremble before his 
majesty," the nomarch was obliged to call 
out his contingent—Ameni provides 400 to 
600 men—and to take the field with his 
sovereign. The chief treasury officials had 
also to be conducted to the cpiarries and 
mines in the land of the Trogodytes or in 
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1 Jie Sirtaitic peninsula, or the nomarch him¬ 
self was despatched upon royal commis¬ 
sions. If successful, he was the recipient 
of high praise, as well as of material 
rewards on his return to court. 

The nomarch greatly cherished the right 
of journeying to the quarries on his own 
account, there to order the stone decora¬ 
tions for his future tomb or to have his 
statue carved in heroic size. What he 
valued most, however, was the' royal 
assurance that the governorship of the 
nome should become the hereditary pos¬ 
session of his house. When this assurance' 
was received, the tomb within the cliffs 
truly became a place of consolation in view 
ot the period after his death. His family 
would never be 
threatenc'd by want, 
and there would be 
no interruption to 
th('saciitices to the 
ancestors. 

The rc'ign of Amc'n- 
ernhat T. began about 
2000 B.C., at the very 
latest —‘ possibly in 
leality a century or 
1 wo earlier; ten years 
later he aj)]X)intod 
his son Senusret, or 
llsertson^ 1., co- 
regent, and died on 
tlie seventh day of 
the Egyptian month 
Phaoi)hi, after a 
reign of thirty years. 

Api)arently the old 
king’s chief motive 
in appointing his 
successor as co-regent 
at such an early (late 
was, above all things, 
to secure the crown to his own house ; in 
all other respects he himself remained at 
t he head of affairs. The decade of the co¬ 
regency was occupied by foreign wars. A 
poetical inscription of the twenty-fourth 
year of Amenemhat’s reign, now in the 
Louvre, refers to wars against 
Aff&i t Nubians, the Bedouins of 

Nubians * vSinaitic desert, the Trogo- 
dytes, and even against Punt. 
We have an undoubted reference to a 
campaign in the twenty-ninth year of the 
reign against the Nubian land Wawat ; 
and when the king died within his palace, 
vSenusret was abroad upon an expedition 
against one of the northern oases. 


Everything possible had been done to 
ensure that this change in the government 
should be carried through without diffi¬ 
culty. A gleam of light is thrown ujion the 
process by a story of adventure, which 
certainly rests upon a basis of fact. 
P Sanehat, a near relation and 

omance official of Ameiiemliat I., 

have been 

uffic.ai queen’s favour,” 

was at that time in the cajutal. As soon 
as “ the god had ascended to heaven,” and 
the ])alacc was closed, the chief court dig¬ 
nitary des])atchcd couriers to Senusret I. 
Sanehat had either c(3mTnitted himself to 
the support of another claimant to the 
throne, (3r he had been on ill terms with 
Simusret at an ('arlier 
])eriod ; at any rate, 
lie went out a stage 
from the town to mc'et 
the r(‘t liming couriers, 
and was not a little 
terrified on seeing 
S(‘nnsrct ajijiroach 
with a small com¬ 
pany ot followers. 
Trembling,he crawled 
into a bush until the 
king had jiassed, and 
in tlu* conviction 
that a revolt would 
break out in the 
capital he fled south¬ 
ward, crossed the 
Nile, and finally 
reached the eastern 
desert near the Bitter 
T.akes, after creeping 
through the frontier 
entrenchments of 
the so-called 
” prince’s wall ” by 
night. The Bedouins treated him with 
great respect. Ultimately he becomes 
chief of a tribe, wins fame in war, and 
sees his sons grow up around him. But 
in his old age a letter of ])ardon is sent to 
him by Senusret granting him free return 
to Egypt. He calls for hymns of praise 
to be sung, and utters not a word of 
sorrow at ])arting from his adopted home. 
In fact, to a description of the comfort 
which once again surrounded him at 
the court he adds the remark : ” The 

filth was left to the desert, the coarse 
clothing to the sand-dwellers. 1 was 
clothed in fine linen and anointed with 
the oil of the land. I slept in a bed. 
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Thus I grudge not the sand to those who pyramid of IlJafiun has been identified as 
dwell upon it, nor the oil of the tree to the tomb of this king, and an interesting 
him that hath no better.” seated statue of his wife, Nefert, wearing 

Senusret I. reigned forty-four years. He, a padded wig that falls over her breast in 

too, must apparently be included among two spiral curls, has been found in Tanis. 

the great buildc'rs. Three stone sculp- The reign of StMuisrcl III., which 
turcs of him hav(' been found at Tanis, follows, is characterised by important 

which must have been lor many years incidents of another kind. The first 

Senusret Delta. At third of his reign was occupied ehiefly in 

a*Grent erected a temple, war : the king directed his main efforts 

Builder obelisks is against the Nubian peo])les. The southern 

still standing. The temples of frontier of the Egyj)tian kingdom was 

Osiris at Abydos, of Anion at Karnak, again pushed forward beyond the second 

and that of Kojitos were all repaired by cataraet—that is, almost to the limit of 

the care of Senusiet. The primitive temple the extension which it reached latiT under 

at Hierakonpolls, which had already been the Sebekhoti‘p kings. At Si*mneh and 

H'paired by tlu' kings of the sixth dynasty, at Kunimch on the o})posite bank ol tlu^ 

was again restored. Inscri])tions of Nile, about latitude 21 ’ N., Senusret Ill. 

Senusret 1 . ha\’e come to light at Wady erected two gn‘at barrii'r forts, the re- 

Haltaat the second cataract, one of which mains of wdiich are still of suffu ient siz(' 

mentions the eighteenth year of liis reign to afioid an idea of ancient Egyptian 

and speaks of victories over Nubian tribes. methods ol fortification. ICven at this 

W(‘ have also a narrative of this event early jXTiod tlu' diwiee was ein]'>loyed of 



THE COMING OF THE SEMITES INTO EGYPT 
In the rcig’ii of Senusret II., about 1895 the first tribe of Semites appeared in Egypt, bearing objects of barter 
and possibly desiring to settle in the land as the family of Jacob did. From a pa nting in Khnumhotep's tomb. 

from AnuTii, mentioned alxjvc dating curving back the upper jiarts of the great 

from the king’s forty-third year. brick bastions*, in order to prevent the 

'fwo years before his death Senusret use ol scaling-ladders. An inseiiption 

followed his father’s exam])le and ap- set u]) at Semneh in the ('ighth year of 

})ointed his son Amenerrihat II. co-regent. the kuig .say^ : ” This is the southern 

The monuments erected during the reign of boundary. No nc'gro oi his lattk may 

tliis king .seem to have Ix'on of less architec- pass north of this line either by land or 

fnral importance than those of his father, by water. Should they ajifiear in the 

We have no mention of wm' during his land of Aken for purposes of trade, or if 

reign. With the accession of Amenem- they have any busincsss there, nothing 

hat II. the period begins when the dynasty shall be done to then'; but their boats 

could enjoy in ]K'ace the fruits ol the may never pass beyond Heh.” Never- 

labour ol the first twm kings. In this thclcss in the sixteenth and nineteenth 

reign Khnumhotc}) succeeded his father years of Senusn't’s reign fresh campaigns 

as governor of the Nome of the Goat ; became necessary. The first 

and all the other changes in the officials is commemorated by another 

of which we hear seem in like manner to inscripticn at Semneh, which 

have been directed to secure the sue- contains contemptuous reference 

cession to this family. According to to the negroes. The king w^arns his 

Manetho, Amenenihat II. lost his life in descendants never to be driven back from 

a palace revolution ; he had appointed this frontier ; any one who should retreat 

his son Senusret II. as co-regent. The was not to be called his descendant. 
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There were good reasons for this 
exhortation. In the Osiris town of 
Abydos the king’s high treasurer, named 
Ikherncfer, erected a monument to com¬ 
memorate the completion of an important 
commission for glorifying and presenting 
gifts to the god, on which he had been 
sent by Senusret HI.: “ The royal order 
to . . . the nearest friend, the super¬ 

intendent of the houses of gold and silver, 
the high treasurer, Iklicrnetcr. My 
Majesty commands that thou be guided 
to Abydos, to erect a memorial to my 
father Osiris [the king speaks as the 
incarnation of the god Horns on the earth ], 
the overlord of the West, and to adorn 
llie secret places [the adytum ol the 
t(‘inpie] with the gold that my Majesty 
brought iorth from Nubia with victory 
and honour.” Thus it is probable that 
the two fortresses in the Nubian Nile 
valley defended the entrance to the gold- 
niiiu's of the scnith. 


history of the New Empire were already 
known, it was possible to calculate by 
means of the astronomical data thus given 
that Senusret’s seventh year lay between 
1876 and 1873 B.c. This discovery would 
have made an end of the various hypotheses 
regarding the chronology of the Middle 
Kingdom, the beginning of which had been 
variously dated 2130, 2778, or 3315, were 
it absolutely certain that this 
The First f]atc is really correc't. But, as 

D*tes**^ a matter of fact, this dale has 
^ many grav'c objection; to con¬ 

tend against. For one thing, the computers 
are by no means agreed on this date. 
Mr. Nicklm ])laces it some fifty or sixty 
years earlier than 1875 n.c. And even 
this revised estimate leaves us no more 
than 300 yc'ars lor the rest of the twelfth 
dynasty, the assured long duration of the 
thirteenth, and the ])eriod necessary for 
the domination of the Hyksos. till w(‘ 
reach the certain date of the beginning 




FORERUNNERS OF THE HYKSOS PRESENTED TO THE EGYPTIAN GOVERNOR 
Continuation from opposite pag^e of the painting depicting presentation of the Semites to the governor Khnumhotep. 
About ISOM n.r, the native dynasty was overthrown by the Hyksos, who were probably the Hebrews of the Exodus. 


Of great importance, however, to history 
woukl be the sup'posed discovery of the 
first Egyptian dale of real chronological 
\'alue in this reign, could it be accepted 
without reserve. The ancient city at the 
entrance ol the Fayyum, now known as 
Kahun, has yielded a comparatively large 
number of pajiyri of the twelfth dynasty. 
In a kind ol diary di.scovered among the 
Kahun ” papyri is found a notice to the 
eftect that on the twenty-fifth day of 
p. . the seventh month of the 
seventh year of Senusret III. 
Daus “ superintendent of the 

temple mformed the governor 
that he proposed to make preparations for 
the festival f(jr the rise ol Sirius, which 
occurred on the sixteenth day of the 
following month ; in tact, we find on the 
day following the date tlias stated a list 
of ” the festival offerings for the rise of the 
star Sirius.” As two similar dates in the 


of the eighteenth dynasty, about 1580 n.c. 
To try to simplify mat teis by transferring 
the Sebekhotep kings of the Ihirleenlli 
dynasty to the age before the eleventh 
dynasty is im})ossible for arclueological 
reasons. To reduce the duration of the 
thirteenth dynasty is impossible, for we 
have certain evidence of many important 
reigns in that dynasty. To transfer the 
twelfth dynasty a whole Sothis period, or 
Sirius cycle (1401 years), back into time is 
equally against reason. So that wc must 
suspend judgment on the matter for the 
present. 

Under Amenemhat III. the greatness 
of this powerful dynasty l^egins to wane. 
This king had two pjTamids. One is at 
Dahohur. the other rises in the inner 
border of the Fayyum to the east near 
Hawara. His .solicitude for the worship 
of the crocodilc-god, Sebek, is evidenced 
by several monuments and by the great 
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temple at Hawara, the fame of which, 
as one of the wonders of the world, was 
continued by its name of “ Labyrinth.” 
This was evidently the funerary temple 
attached to the pyramid of Amenemhat. 
Some statues and busts of Amen¬ 
emhat III. are remarkable for the 
obvious pains that have been taken to 
produce a likeness : the cheek bones 
are prominent, and the mouth shows 
a characteristic 
wrinkle. Accu¬ 
rate portraiture 
of this kind is 
characteristic of 
the art of the 
twelfth dynasty, 
and is not con¬ 
fined to statues 
of this king. At 
Der el - Bahari 
has been dis¬ 
covered a series 
of portrait 
statues of Senus- 
rct III., repre¬ 
senting him at 
various periods 
of his life from 
youth to old 
age. Three of 
these are in the British Museum, and 
one is at Cairo, Two other equally 
good portraits of the same king have 
been found at Abydos and Karnak. 
Equally faithful portraits of Senusret I. 
have been found at Ko})tos and else- 
where. The heads of Senusret 
III- and Amenemhat III. 
Statues present curiously marked and 
angular features, like those 
of the supposed Hyksos statues from 
Tanis. It has thert'lore been supposed 
that the Hyksos blood already existed 
in Egypt under the twelfth dynasty, 
and that the later kings of this line had 
Hyksos, or‘‘Hittite,” blood in their veins. 
But this is a very doubtful specula¬ 
tion, and it is much more probable 
that the Tanis and Bubastis portraits 
formerly assigned to the Hyksos or to the 
Herakleopolites really represent kings of 
the twelfth dynasty, some of them in 
a peculiar costume of which wc do not 
know the precise signification. Certain 
pieces of evidence go to show that Amen¬ 
emhat III. had peculiar religious ideas, to 
which these curious figures may owe their 
origin. Shortly before his death the king 
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appointed his successor Amenemhat IV. as 
co-regent. He is said to have reigned nine 
years in all, six of which can now be 
verified by evidence. He was succeeded 
by his wife, who was ])erhaps his sister, 
Selx^knofru, who also continued the build¬ 
ing oj)crations at Hawara ; but the dynasty 
came to an end, according to Manet ho, 
with her death four years later. The 
length of her jxedecessor’s reigns has led to 
a doubt whether 
the succession 
was invariably 
from father to 
son or may have 
been transferred 
to the son-in-law, 
that is to say, to 
the female line. 

After Amen¬ 
emhat III., we 
are not again on 
firm ground until 
we reach a series 
of kings, most of 
whom bon' the 
name of Sebek- 
hote]), showing 

A reconstruction, by MM. Perrot and Chipiez. of the g^reat barrier ^*nel- 

fort at Semneh erected by Senusret III. on the Nubian frontier geticallv maill- 
of his kingdom in the early part of the third millennium n.c. CUlt of 

Sebek, the crocodile-god of the Fay yum, 
which had come into prominence in the 
lat(*r years of the twelfth dynasty. These 
kings seem, indeed, to have ruled from 
Crocodilopolis, as the later kings of the 
twelfth dynasty had ruled, not from 
Thebes, but trom a royal burg called 
Ttht-taui, “ Seizing the Two Lands,” 
which was situated somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Lisht, on the Nile, a 
little northward of the Fayyum. The 
tradition of royal residence in this })art 
of Egypt seems to have been handed 
down from the Herakleopolite kings. 

The Sebekhoteps were powerful mon- 
archs who ruled for a considerable length 
of time over a united and peaceful 
country, whose bounds were even more 
extended than at the present 
- * j.i ranging from the Medi- 

KiT. terranean in the north to 
beyond the third cataract in the 
south. A statue of a Sebekhotep has been 
found in the island of Arko, north of 
Dongola, and it is known that the grey 
granite quarries of Tombos were worked 
at this time. That the thirteenth dynasty 
was a period of peace is evident in spite of 
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End of 
the Native 
Dynasty 


the fact that a king, Smcnkhkara, of whom 
two enormous statues of Tombos granite 
were erected at Tanis in the Delta, calls 
himself by the resounding title of Mer- 
menfatiu, “ General of the Soldiers.” The 
succession of the kings was regulated aj)- 
])arently by descent in the female line : 
“ the blood of Ra ” was handed on by the 
queens, who raised their consorts to the 
position of Pharaoh. It is noticeable that 
in the case of private persons female 
descent is unusually emphasised under the 
Middle Kingdom. Thus the father of 
Sebekhotep II. was merely a pric'st named 
Mentuhetep, who held quite a subordinate 
position. • S(‘l)ekhotep III. and Nefer- 
liotep, who were brothers, were the off- 
s])ring of the marriage of 
another princess with a certain 
Haankhf. Neferhotep reston^d 
the temple at Abydos in accord¬ 
ance with information regarding the original 
plan derived from tlie sacred books. 
The remaining kings of this line lorm a 
long list, but the monuments tell us little 
01 nothing about them; evidently ])ro- 
longed peace and undisturbed comfortable 
])Ossession had resulted, as 
usual, in general slackness and 
weakness, so that the proud 
kingdom of the Senusrets fell 
an easy prey to an invading 
horde of Asiatics from the 
north, who are known to us 
by the name of the Hyksos, 
or ” shepherd kings,” not 
earlier than ^ 

about iSoo B.c. 

” There ruletl 
in our land,” 
relates Manet ho 
(quoted by jose- 
})hus), ” a king 
named Timaios. 

In his time it 
hai)pened, I do 
not know why, 
that a god was 
angry with us. 

And from the east there ajipeared un¬ 
expectedly peoj)le of low origin who 
defiantly invaded our land and took 
forcible possession of it, meeting with no 
serious resistance. After taking captive 
the rulers they burnt our cities, destroyed 
the dw^ellings of the gods, and inflicted all 
manner of cruelties upon the inhabitants ; 
some were massacred, the wives and 
children of others were enslaved.” 


Victory 
of the 
Asiatics 


This description of the rapid victory of 
the Asiatics is evidence for the fact that 
the excellence of military equipment must 
have fully compensated for the disadvan¬ 
tages of ” low origin”; in all probability 
they were the first people to acquaint tlu? 
Egyptians with the use of horses and 
chariots in battle. Until this time great 
heroes—for example, Senusret 
I.—were praised for their swift¬ 
ness of foot, but after the 
liberation of Egypt the 
Pharaohs drove out to battle in their 
chariots. 

With the arrival of the foreigners, the 
so-called Hyksos, the valley ot the Nile 
w'as overrun by a ])eople who jxjssibly 
came from Arabia ; whether their appear¬ 
ance in EgyjH was connected w'ith the 
conquest of Babylon by the Kassites, or 
Kash-shu, wdiich either began or was com¬ 
pleted about 1700 B.c,, is doubtful. Ac¬ 
cording to Manctho’s account it would 
aj)pear as if the conquest of h'gypt at first 
im])lied the de])endcncc of the country 
upon some Asiatic emj)iro. ” Finally they 
made one of their leaders king, who was 
called Salatis. He went to 
Memphis and levied tribute 
fioin Upper and Lower 
Egypt. He also ))laced garri¬ 
sons at suitable points.” His 
attention w'as, how^cver, 
directed chiefly to securing 
the eastern frontier in view of 
])ossiblc attack from the 
growing Assyrian 
])ow^er. The term 
“Assyrians” is 
here cmifloyed to 
denote the 
empire for the 
time being on the 
Tigris and 
Euphrates. It is 
significant that 

EGYPTIAN PORTRAITS OF ASIATICS Salatis whoSC 

Contemporary pictures, from a wall-paintine in an Eg^yptian tomb, ^ ‘ ^ 

of people of Asiatic race. The native fourteenth dynasty was naiUC recalls in 
displaced by invasion of Asiatics known as the Hyksos. respects 

the Egyptian title “Shallit,” w'hich the 
1 oseph of the Bible received from Pharaoh, 
immediately sought to fortify his kingdom 
in the direction from which his own nation 
had come. 

Salatis died after ruling nineteen 
jvars. After him another, named Beon 
or Bnon, reigned forty-four years. He 
was succeeded by Apakhnas, who reigned 
thirty-six years and seven months. 
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After him came Apophis with a reign 
of sixty-one years, and lanias with 
fifty years and one month. Finally 
came Assis with a reign of forty-nine 
years and two months. These six were 
the first of their rulers, and during 
their days there was continual war with 
the Egyptians, whom they endeavoured 
to annihilate. The })eople as a whole were 
called Hyksos, oi Sheyiherd Kings ; for 
' Hyk ’ means king in the 
sacred language’ and ‘ Sos’ 
a sliejiherd, so also in the 
pojiular tongue, and hence 
was ‘ Hyksos ’ com- 
jiounded. By some they 
were considered to he 
Arabs. Thus this yieople 
is (ailed the shejdierd 
kings ; they and thc'ii de¬ 
scendants held ])Ossess;on 
of Egypt for 511 years.” 

Thus far Manedho’s very 
01 dinary aex'oiint, which 
Jos(‘phus j)rol)al)ly 
(luolc’s from the original narrative. 

This Hyksos concpiest (Hiku-Shasu, 

“ Princes oi the Shasu ” Bedouins) was 
an irruption on liie grand scale, like the 
Aral) invasion under Omar, 2,000 years 
later. There’ is no proof that among the 
Hyksos j)ro})er, the Icadeas of the in\'aders, 
there may have lieen non-Semitic ele- 
UK'iits from Northern Syria or Asia 
Minor, ol the blood of (he Khatti or 
“ Hittitc's.” Still les.s is there any 
y)re)(d ol a racial or cultural connc'ction 
betwe'en the Hyksos and tlu’ Minoan 
Greeks of Crete. 

The })eriod of the rule of th(‘ Hyksos has 
beem exaggerated in the 
sam(‘ manner as were the 
periods ascribed to the 
eighth, ninth, an 1 tenth, 
and in jiart to thethirtetmth 
dynasty. Instead of five 
centuries the suprc'inacy ol 
the Hyksos in the Ndle 
valley j)robably lasted little 
more than two hundred 
years. The first six rulers 
mentioned above form Ma- 
nctho’s fifteenth dynasty. 

They are followc’d l)y the 
sixteen “other slu’pherds” 
without names or dates. 

Manetho gives a .seven¬ 
teenth dynasty as con¬ 
sisting of forty - three 
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Theban kings, who ruled contempo¬ 
raneously with forty-three Hyksos during 
a period of 151 or 221 years. This is pro¬ 
bably correct, for the supremacy of the 
Hyksos did not always extend much 
further than their stronghold Avails, the 
F 3 gyj)tian Hauar or Hatuar, in the Wadi 
Tumilat, though it seems later to have 
reached into Palestine and to have lost 
ground in Egy]>t itself. Wherever the 
Asiatic's retreated and 
allowed the natives to 
supplant them, their 
monuments were also 
ex])()sed to destruction. 

Of the six kings, 
Apo])his alone lias left 
any historic traces behind 
him in the Delta and in 
the ivgion of Mem])his. 
From these it has been 
shown that at least three 
Hyksos bore* his name 
in the form Ajx'pi. 

“ lanias,” howevcM, may 
be idenlifuMl with the king Khian, oi 
whom th(‘ base of a stone statue has 
been disc'ovcTc’d in Bubastis, a lion 
markc'd with his sigiu't in Bagdad, and 
an alabastrum-hd bearing his name at 
(hio.ssos in Crete. As a statuette of an 
Egyptian of the Hyksos period, called 
Abnub, has also Ix'cn found at ('nossos, 
we have in the.se two objc’cts Naluable 
evidence as to connection bc'twc’cm Egypt 
and (ireece at this peniod. Tiie Hyk'^os 
kings, ruling in the Delta, naturally 
came into close contact with the Minoan 
“ Thalassocrats ” of Cno^sos. The laet 
that objects bearing the .lame of Khun 



AN EGYPTIAN MODEL BOAT MADE 4,000 YEARS AGO 
This fine model of a boat, from a tomb of the Middle Kingdom, is probably 
an accurate representatioa of the boats used on the Nile about 2000 



AN EGYPTIAN SOUL HOUSE 
A resting-place for the soul of a dead 
Egyptian, placed above his grave so that 
his wandering spirit could rest within it. 
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Invo been found in places so far apart as 
( nossos and Bagdad is an interesting 
ccjinmcnt on a title borne by Khian : ank 
adehn, “ embracing territories,” though of 
course we cannot assume that he exer¬ 
cised any kind of authority over Crete 
or Babylonia. The names, not only of 
Khian, but of several other Hyksos kings, 
aie loimd on signet cylinders and scarabs 
—reproductions of the sacred dung- 
beetle m stone or porcelain — bearing 
these non-Kgyjjtian titles, engraved in 
a primitive style. Scarabs ol a similar 
juimitive style have been found with the 
mscriptions “ Uazed ” and “ Ya})ekhar.” 
Khian and the A])epi kings belong to a 
time when the Hyksos court, and also 
imthods of government, had become 
rntirely Egyptian. Apepi Ka-neb-khepesh 
('V(‘n restored the tomb ot Queen AjHiit of 
the sixth dynasty at Memphis, 
thus showing that he protessed 
himself a hruxil descemdant of tlu 
anci(‘nt lamilies. Tnder A])epi 
Ra-aa-user, who left behind him 
some short dedi¬ 
catory inscrij)- 
lions, a papyrus 
w a s written 
11 (* a t i 11 g of 
m a t hem a t ical 
problems. Fin¬ 
ally the name' ot 
A])epi Ka - aa - 
keneii has been 
loiind on the 
well -w r o u g h t 
base ot an altar 
which he sot up ^ so-called “ hyksos 

to the god Set of Hauar. He also a])[)ears 
to have attempted to immortalise his 
name by inscribing it on several statues 
ol earlier kings—as, for example, on that 
of M(‘rm(‘nlatiu, where he calls himself 
“the life-giving son of the sun, Ajiejii, 
beloved ol Set.” On the other hand, 
AiiK'nliotcp 111 . has replaced this name 
with his own on another statue. Generally 
speaking, this custom of appropriating 
earlier memorials began in the Hyksos 
period, and increased greatly in later times. 
The eastern Delta, especially at Tanis, has 
remained hitlierto the chief source for 
rnonuments relating to the Hyksos. 
F^xamples of unique interest in the history 
of art are the two standing figures of the 
‘‘ fish sacrificers,” a sphinx, a king's head 
from Bubastis, and the upiper part of a 
statue from Mit-Faris in the Fayyum. 


If the.se figures, with their bony, btoad- 
nosed faces and thick hair, are fully repre- 
.sontative of the style of portraiture which 
the Hyksos brought into the country, this 
})eople were certainly not a pure Semitic 
type. These monuments, however, like 
the Bubastite colo.ssi and the sphinxes 
of Amenemhat III. at Tanis, which used 
to be a.ssigned to the Hyksos, may really 
date Irom the time of the twelfth dynasty 
and be (‘oiinected in some way with the 
worship of Sebek as lord ol the fish-jjro- 
ducing province of the Fayyum. Their 
pieculiar facial tyjie, whether it be Egyp¬ 
tian or foreign, is, as we have seen, 
probably that of the later kings of the 
Iwellth dynasty, not of the Hyksos. 

Upper Egypt was undoubtedly for a 
time subjected to the Hyksos. It would 
.seem that at the end of the thirteenth 
dynasty a family of kings bearing 
the name of Sebekemsaf ruled at 
Thebes in succession to a series 
of Mentuhote])s. Probably the 
last Mi'ntuholc‘])s and the Sebc- 
kemsafs were 
tributary to the 
Hyksos. I.ater 
on, under a 
family who bore 
the name ol 
Alltel, the peojile 
of Upper Egypt 
S(‘em to liave 
b('come more or 
l(‘ss indepemlent 
ot the Semitic 


i' o n (| u e r o r s , 
’ SPHINX FROM TANIS though they 

still ])aid tribute to them. Finally, 
under a series of kings who bore the name 
of Taa, and arc reckoned as belonging 
to the seventeenth dynasty, a n'gular 
war of liberation was undertaken, and 
the Hyksos king and nation were expelled 
by the Egyptians iifter a series of desperate 
conflicts. These Asiatics were not ab- 
.soibed; their ruling family was not 
assimilated to the native race either by 
marriage or adoption. 

Tlui rise of the Theban kings, who were 
mere uomarchs, or jirovincial governors, 
before the coming of the Hyksos, was 
described by a writer of later years as 
follows. It happened that Egypt had no 
lawful rulers. Sekenen-Ra Taa was prince 
of the south, Apepi was sov^ereign in Hauar; 
the latter, however, had control of the 
land and its rich products. Behold, 
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Apepi chose Sutckh, that is, Set, for his 
god. He built him a ])ermancnt temple 
and served none of the other gods ol the 
land. Apepi sent an urgent message to 
Sekenen-Ra in which the ]X)sition of 
Amon-Ra in the Egyptian system of 
worship was discussed. Sekenen - Ra, 
however, was seized with great conster- 
^ nation. ‘‘ The ])rince of the south 
„ called his great and wise men 
about him and told them all 
the words of the King Ape})i. 
They, however, remained silent in per¬ 
plexity and found no answer for good or 

bad. Th(‘King A})cpi sent-” And here 

the manuscript breaks off. The struggles of 
the sevente(‘nth dynasty ostensibly api)ear 
as a holy war. Sekenen-Ra is apparently 
the third of that name. His mummy, 
together with many others, was discovered 
in i88i in a hiding-place in the cliffs near 
Thebes. When it was unwrapped it was 
clear that the jnince had come to a violent 
end in the prime of life. The skull had 
been split by a blow, and the body had 
been hastily embalmed after putrefaction 
had already set in. From this discovery 
we may conclude that Sekenen-Ra fell 
in a battle or in flight at a date somewhere 
about iboo B.C., and that the enemy 
left his body unburied. . His successor is 
supposed to have been Karnes. The 
war with the Hyksos probably continued, 
though not uninterruptedly. 

About the year 1580 King Aahmes, 
perhaps the brother of Karnes, succeeded 
to the throne of Thebes, and i)re})ared to 
put an end to the Hyksos sujxemacy. 
An official under this king, also named 
Aahmes, the son of Baba, caused the 
story of his life to be inscribed upon his 
tomb at Nekheb. This is the earliest 
known attempt made by an Egyptian to 
inform posterity of the great events of 
his age ; and though clumsy in style, it 
furnishes a striking clue to the transfor¬ 
mation which had taken place in the 
First Egyptian national feeling dur- 

Historical the Hyksos period. Aahmes 
I * saw active service as a 

youth on board the boat 
^‘Sacrificial Bull”; after his marriage he 
served on the ship “ North.” “ And when 
the king rode forth in his war-chariot— 
[this is the first notice we have of the use 
of chariots in Egypt]—I followed him on 
foot. And we laid siege to the town of 
Hauar ; I showed bravery under the eyes 
of his majesty. Then I was appointed to 
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the ship ‘Appearing in Memphis’—[a 
name of importance for the development 
of affairs, as chronicling a formal corona¬ 
tion of the king in Memphis, after the 
capture of that city]. We fought on water 
in the lake Tjedku of Hauar. There I 
won a hand which was mentioned by the 
royal scribe, and gained me the golden 
necklace for bravery.” 

Hauar was taken apparently about the 
year 1560, but the Hyksos still retained 
their Asiatic possessions; and even after 
vSharuhen, in the .south of Palestine, was 
also taken the position of King Aahmes was 
still sufficiently difficult. His efforts in 
the north had encouraged the Nubian 
tribes to rise against him. 

After a campaign in the south, one 
“Aata advanced into the upper country; 
but to his own dt\struction, for the gods 
ol the .south laid hands upon him.” The 
hostile forces met at Tenta-a, and Aata 
was taken alive by King Aahmes. 
From the captain Aahmes's mode of 
expre.ssion, it appears jxobable that this 
was a Hyksos king from whom the 
Egy])tians thus freed them.selves. But 
the gallant captain does not tell 


. . us whether Aata invaded Egypt 

from beyond the frontier, or 

* y whether it was in the Delta that 
his rising began. The victories gained 
for Aahmes not only a number of slaves, 
but also a considerable increase of his 
landed property in Nekheb. His supre¬ 
macy over the empire was definitely 
assured. 

Compared with the account of Aahmes, 
the narrative given by Josephus, according 
to Manetho, of the expulsion of the 
Hyksos displays the Egyptians in a 
decidedly unfavourable light. ” After all 
these things,” he writes, ” the kings of 
the Thebais and bther Egyptian nomes 
rose against the Shepherds, when a long 
and difficult war broke out between them, 
until the Shepherds were overcome by a 
king named Misphragmuthosis, who drove 
them out of the other parts of Egypt and 
confined them to a place called A van's, 
which has an area of 10,000 arures of land. 
The Shepherds surrounded this entire 
district with a strong wall in order that 
with all their forces they might there pro¬ 
tect their property and plunder. However, 
Thummosis, the son of Misphragmuthosis, 
attempted to reduce them by siege, and 
advanced upon the place with 480,000 
men. When he was beginning to despair 
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of success, they tliemselves otfered to 
surrender on condition that they should 
evacuate Et^ypl and depart in whatever 
direction they might choose without Jet or 
liindrance. Th(\se terms were acce]jted, and 
they marched away, no fewer tlian 240,000 
men, with their tamiJies and all their pos¬ 
sessions* through the desei t to Syria. As, 
however, tlii^y teared the As- 

- Syrians, who then ruled Asia. 

. they built a city in the land now 

® calk'd Jud.Ta. large I'uough to 

accommodate theii numbeis, and gave it 
the name of Jerusalem.'’ It is clear 
that we hav(‘ here a desciiption of the 
Biblical Kxodus ol Israel from Egypt, as 
seen Irom another point of view^ Criticism 
IS as yet unable to decide whether 
Manetho related the story as it stands, or 
IS responsible tor that jiart ol Jos(‘])hus’s 
version which identities the Shasu with 
the Israelites. Some modern German 
seholais have come to the conclusion that 
the Israelites were never in Egypt at all, 
but in another country of the same name 

— Miisri or Milsraim—in Northern Arabia. 
The Musri theory and its pendant, the 
leahmeel theory ol Protessoi ('heyne, 
have already ])assed in the minds oi the 
ai clueologists and historians, if not yet 
entirely in those of the textual ciiticsoi the 
Old 1 '«\siament, to the limbo of exploded 
fallacies. That the Misraim to which the 
Isiaeliles went was Egypt, the Nile valley, 
is evuk'iit liorn the Biblical descrijition, 
and we cannot doubt that the account of 
the Exodus, though ol course wTitten from 
the Jewish standjioint alone, and there- 
lore open to criticiMU, also describes an 
historical evTiit, an exodus from Egypt. 
Modern opinion seems to be veering most 


decidedly in the direction of accepting the 
statement of Manetho as given by 
Josephus, and regarding the identification 
of the Hebrews with the .Shepherds of 
Manetho as correct in its main features. 
This w'as the conclusion arrived at by the 
patristic writers in accordance with the 
general testimony of tradition. It seems 
highly probable that the Pharaohs 
who were favourable to Joseph and the 
Israelites w'ere Hyksos, and that after the 
expulsion of the latter by Aahmes, the 
“ Pharaoh who knew not Joseph,” followed 
the Oppression and finally the Exodus, 
probably in the reign of Thothmes I., 
orThummosis. The occurrence of tht* name 
‘‘ Raamses ” as one of the store-cities built 
during the oj)pression may be ascribed to 
a later stratum ol the story, derived irom 
knowledge ol the ” land ol (mshen ” in the 
tune of the nineteenth dynasty B.c. when 
the Raineses ruled. Israel as a national 
name has as yet been found only once 
in an Egy])tian inscrijition, and that 
belonging to the ndgn of Mvnejitah, wdio 
was till lately considered by some autho¬ 
rities to be the “ Pharaoh ol the Exodus.” 
However, as w’e shall see later, th(‘ in¬ 
scription in question iinjilies that tlu‘ 

sraei Palestine during the leign of 
j, . tins king. To assume that they 
were a branch ol the race 
already in Palestine before the main 
Exodus is unnecessary il we identify the 
Exodus with the expulsion of the Hyksos, 
With the ex])ulsion ol the Hvksos Man¬ 
etho brings the seventeenth dynasty to 
an end. According to his table Aahim's 
figures as the last king of the Middle 
and the first king of the New Empire. 




THE NEW EMPIRE 


THE RISE OF EGYPT AS A MILITARY POWER 


VJT/HAT the Asiatic inroads and immi- 
^ gral ions of earlier ages had failed to 
accomplish was brought to i)ass by the 
Hyksos. After their expulsion the kingdom 
of Egypt for centuries assumed a military 
character, which for a time it was able to 
maintain. Probably the kings of the 
Middle Emj)irt* who extended their supre¬ 
macy over Nubia and the oases had 
not hesitated to invade the land of Canaan, 
nothwithstanding its greater power of 
resistance. Even during the days of the 
Old Empire fortresses of that country 
iiad been stormed and captured by 
Egyptian trooj)s. But it was only under 
exceptionally favourable circumstances 
that the Egy|)tians could j)ermanently 
overawe foreign powers, for tlieir military 
forces consisted of the nucleus formed by 
the king’s feeble palace guards, the con¬ 
tingents levied by the various nomarchs 
and the auxiliaries obtained from Nubian 
subje('t tribes who had been emjdoyed at 
an earlier period, but could be 
sent into battle only under the 
strictest su])ervision. The con- 
** t ingents of the nomes were never 

more than armed peasants, whose sole 
in(‘itement of bravery was the knowledge 
that if they broke and fled in the midst of 
a foreign country they would never see 
their homes again. On the other hand, 
a hostile army, when once it had cro.ssed 
the Egyptian frontier, could safely count 
upon a sudden attack of homesickne.ss 
among the native militia—an affection 
which was apt to become uncontrollable 
at the beginning of a battle. Now, how¬ 
ever, about the year 1580, the monarchy 
of the restored empire possessed a new 
weapon in the war chariot and a pro¬ 
fessional soldiery composed of a class, 
for the moment numerous, who had lost 
their possessions and their means of liveli¬ 
hood during the long war of liberation; 
to these were to be added emancipated 
slaves who had lost their masters. The 
stronger, however, the New Empire be¬ 
came, the more rapidly did this last class 
of soldiers diminish. It was, moreover, 

I L 


impossible to replace them by native 
recruits, to the extent of maintaining a 
strong standing army. The agricultural 
character of the Egyptian state, which in 
earlier centuries had necessitated recourse 
to Nubian auxiliaries in time ot war, was 
incompatible with such a system of 
organisation. The tribes of the 
Verlus south of Wadi Haifa, the “ Nine 
bows,’' were incorporated by 
Militarism m ^^d soon be- 

came the only true regiments of the line. 
About the year 1400 the soldiers of the 
Pharaoh were known to the Syrian subjects 
ol the empire simply as “ archers,” or 
pulaii. The pidati and war chariots were 
the king’s sole material for any display of 
force. 

If, however, the Pharaoh wished more 
particularly to spread the terror of his 
name, he sent out the “Shardana”—ap¬ 
parently the peoj)le who gave their 
name to Sardinia. Possibly their 
mam settlements lay even then on the 
African coast opj:)osite. They were 
soldiers of fortune who had been enlisted 
in detachments under the eighteenth 
dynasty. The Ramessides made no 
attem[>t to conceal the fact at a later 
period that these mercenaries were really 
Egypt’s best soldiers. This reputation 
they can be proved to have gained among 
the Asiatics as early as the reign of 
Amenhotep III., and probably earlier 
under Thothmes III., or even before his 
time. Armed with long swords and great 
round shields with double handles, heavy 
coats of mail and large metal helmets, 
decorated with the crescent of the moon 
and the ball of the sun, some- 
* times also bearing dagger and 
egu ar favourite tactics of 

the Shardana were to scatter 
the enemy by charging in close form¬ 
ation. That such an effect could be 
produced by an infantry attack was, even 
to a late period, unknown to the tacticians 
of Oriental armies. Of less reputation 
during the eighteenth dynasty were the 
Libyan auxiliaries. It was not until a 
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later period that the Libyan tribes of the 
Kehak and the Mashawasha entered the 
vService of the Pharaohs in any great 
number. As long as the New Empire was 
secure the rulers were cautious about 
employing the services of these border 
neighbours. Tlie increased numbers of 
Libyans in the armies of King Ramcscs 11 . 
is a certain sign of weakness ; in fact, the 
time was then by no means far distant 
when Libyan mercenary commanders were 
to usurp the Egyptian throne. The 
prisoners of war and their descendants, 
called “ Matjoi,” after a Nubian tribe, 
also deserve mention. The organisaiion 


of the national forces would naturally 
have continued on a separate basis in 
w'ar as well as in peace. It is obvious, 
however, that the formation of combined 
bodies of troops was frequently ordered 
in battle to meet a sudden necessity. 
It may be gathered from the best of the 
official reports that it was not considered 
desirable to make mention of victories won 
by the national militia. Similarly, when 
the king was j)resent at a victory, there is 
one chariot only, his owm, the advance of 
w'hich puts the enemy to flight. 

The reign of King Aahmes, who lived 
to be about forty years of age, is, in othei 





THE MERCENARY SOLDIERS WHO SPREAD THE TERROR OF PHARAOH’S NAME 
The most formidable soldiers of the organised army of the New Empire were the Shardana mercenaries, armed 
with long swords, shields, coats of mail, and metal helmets, sometimes also bearing dagger and javelin. 


respects, not very rich in memorials. His 
mummy was discovered in the shaft of 
Der el-Hahari. Like that of Seknen-Ka his 
head was not shaven, as was usual among 
civilians and priests, hut has long curls, as 
befitted a warrior ; on campaigns the 
Egyptians seem to have let their hair grow, 
and professional soldiers no doubt “ wore 
their own hair,” in ('ighteenth century 
})hrase, and not wigs like the civilians. 

1 'he relations of Aahmes to the members 
ol his family seem to have differed from 
those of theother Pharaohs. It appears that 
in tht^ second half of his reign a change in the 
succession was introduced to the disadvan¬ 
tage of tlu' king’s brothers and sisters and 
their descendants. This dated from the 
time when Aahmes shared the throne with 


the queen Aahmes-Nefertari, when she and 
her children were shown special preference. 
The ecclesiastical dignity of a ” woman of 
god ” of Amon at Thebes was in all pro¬ 
bability created sjx'cially for her. Finally, 
>he and her son Amenhotep I. (or Ameiio- 
jihis) became objects of worship, and were 
practically canonised, as Neb-hapet-Ra 
Mentahotep had been before; he wath 
Aahmes Nefertari and her son Amenhotep 
wcr(‘ regarded as gods of the dead in the 
Th(‘ban necropolis. This, not Ethiopian 
blood, is the reason why they are often 
represented in tombs with black or 
greenish-blue faces, like the god Osiris. 
Amenhotep 1 . (also rendered Amenophis), 


p about 1560 H.C., iiegan his reign 

onh« ^ campaign against Kush, 

1 . “in order to extend the boun- 

^*^®**ir*darics of Egypt.” Of this 
undertaking we have an account on the 
walls of the tomb of Aahmes of Nekheb. 


Little information has come down to us 


regarding the life .of Amenhotep 1 . Neither 
the civilisation nor the traditions of a new 


empire had attained their coming develop¬ 
ment in his days. The first attempts were 


even then being made, starting from the 
basis of twelfth dynasty civilisation, to de¬ 
velop upon Egyptian lines the new habits 
and progress introduced by the Hyksos. 
Perhaps it was his success in this direction 
which raised the memory of Amenhotep) I. 
to the high honour in which it was 
■ held in later times, an honour 
really due to his father. He was 
j,. probably a very pious person 
like his mother, and as.siduous 
in venerating the gods ; we can well 
imagine that it was he who founded the 
fortunes of the mighty jiriesthood ot 
Amon at Thebes, and received in return 
the honour of a very sp)ecial ap)otheosis 
after his death. We know that he began 
the magnificent buildings which have been 
made the great temple of Amon at Karnak, 
the wonder of the world. His successor, 
Thothmes L, has left us two copies, 

(n? suf)plementing the other, of the 
formal announcement of his accession, 
sent to the “ Prince of Kush,” the Egyp¬ 
tian viceroy of Nubia. It runs as follows : 
“ Royal command to Turo, the prince and 
governor of the south land. Behold this 
royal command is brought to thee, telling 
thee that my Majesty, who lives in happi¬ 
ness and health, is to be crowned king 
eternal and without equal on the Horus 
throne of the living. But my names shall 
be : (i) Horus, the strong bull, beloved of 
the god [ol truth] Maat; (2) the uniter of 
both lands [Upper and Lower Egypt], 
crowned with the royal snake, the power¬ 
ful one ; (3) the golden Horus, with years 
of plenty [that is, the future years of his 
reign] cheering all hearts ; (4) the king of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Aakheperkara ; 
(5) the son of the god Ra, Thothmes [the 
first], who lives omnipresent and eternal. 
Now bring offerings to the gods (of Kush), 
with votive sacrifices for the life, welfare, 
and health of the king Aakheperkara, the 
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one inspired with life ; let oaths be taken 
by the name of my Majesty, who lives in 
happiness and health, born of the royal 
mother Senseneb, with whom all is well. 
This is written for thine instruction; 
know that the house of the king is prosper- 
^ ous and secure. Given on the 

Ae«...io« twenty-first day of the third 
Pro«l.«..te. winter month m the year i, 
on the day of the coronation 
feast.” Of the live names here assumed by 
the new ruler, Tliothmes I., the first three 
were probably employed only in connec¬ 
tion with the ritual; the fourth is the 
official fore-name as king used in corre¬ 
spondence with foreign powers ; finally, 
the fifth is the personal 
name, which chiefly occurs 
on the monuments, and 
has consequently re¬ 
mained the historical 
designation for this as for 
all other kings. In cases 
of identical names, which 
are rather the rule than 
the exception, the Egyp¬ 
tians were accustomed to 
avoid confusion by the 
addition of the fore¬ 
name. The fore-name of 
Thotlimes I., Aakheper- 
kara, was jirobably pro¬ 
nounced something like 
” Okhpirkeria.” His own 
name, Thothmes, was 
probably pronounced 
” Thutmases,” and that 
of his father, Amenhotej) 

(Greek, Amcnothes), 

” Amanhatpe.” That 
Amenhotep I. had already 
invaded Asia at the head 
of an army more than once 
may be concluded from various historical 
representations. The presence of Thoth¬ 
mes 1. was, however, first demanded 
in Nubia, where the chiefs refused to 
take the required oaths. The king then 
turned upon the enemy in Asia. It seems 
that the tribute due to Egypt had not 
been paid. Two short references of King 
Thothmes III. to this war contain among 
other things the proof that his predecessor 
advanced almost to the Euphrates. 

It was probably with the Iranian king¬ 
dom of Mitani, between Euphrates and 
Tigris, that the dynasty carried on its 
struggle for Syria. The blow dealt by 
Thothmes I. in this region apparently led 
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Thothmes I., 
added to the 


AMENHOTEP THE PIOUS 
One of the early kings of the New Empire, 
who was afterwards worshipped as divine. 


to the conclusion of a peace in terms 
favourable to himself. The Kushites were 
more obstinate ; before he had reigned 
three years the king was again forced to 
set out ” to crush the miserable Kush.” 
On this occasion the value of his greater 
military experience made itself manifest. 
The measures taken by the great 
conqueror of the Ethiopians, Senusret III., 
were resumed, for Thothmes I. not only 
reinforced the frontier garrisons of 
Semneh and Kuinmeh, but also reo])ened 
to navigation the canal through the first 
cataract. 

who, like Ameiihote]) I. 
buildings of Kariiak and 
raised on the western side 
ot Thebes the oldest ])arts 
ol the temj)lt‘ 01 Medinet 
Habu, reigned only thir¬ 
teen years. As ii he luid 
had some premonition ol 
his juematurc death, he 
made arrangements for 
the succession vvdiich he 
ho]K‘d would satisly the 
most varied claims that 
could be raised. Sethe, 
Professors Naville, and 
Breasted have thoroughly 
investigated the speidal 
questions arising out of 
these regulations. How¬ 
ever, the genealogy and 
order of succession from 
the death ol Ameii- 
hotep 1. to the beginning 
of the sole rule* of Thoth¬ 
mes HI. is still some¬ 
what obscure. In the 
first place, it is unknown 
whether Thothmes I. was 
the son or son-in-law of 
Amenhotep I. ; m the latter case, his 
right to the succession was jn'obably 
derived from his marriage with Queen 
Auhmes, or Amensat, the heiress to the 
kingdom. Thothmes I. was succeeded 
by Thothmes II., whose half-sister 
Hatshepsut was first co-regent 
with him during their father’s 
life, then queen-consort, and 
then again queen-consort 
with the successor Thothmes HI.—who 
was probably their half-brother, but 
possibly their son. 

Our information concerning Thothmes 
II. is but scanty. If the obscure but 
boastful testimony of a rock inscription 



Sueeessioa 
of the 
Thothmes 
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near Assouan can be trusted, he gained 
brilliant victories over both the Nubian 
Khentnefer and also over the Asiatics. 

The fact of a war 
against the Ethiopian 
races is indirectly con¬ 
firmed by our know¬ 
ledge of improvements 
made in the fortress 
at Semnch and else¬ 
where. The most 
ancient i)arts of the 
temple of Der el- 
Bahari were also 
begun by this king. 

His activities, how- 
(’ver, were brought to 
a ( lose by his pre¬ 
mature death. The 
mummy ol Thotlimes 
11 . gives the impression 
that the king had 
siKTurnbed to a severe 
illiK'ss. Though he 
was but tliirty years 
of age, th(‘ head is 
almost entirely bald, 
and the features are 
strangely sunken. He 
cannot hav(‘ reigned 
longer t hail ten years 
(1513 to 1503 R.C.). 

Hal.sliepsut, as sole 

leal ruler, in effect • . J«9 ™mes i. 

1 ^ 1 "‘s c*^njpaig:ns in Nubia, Asia and Ethiopia were most 

(Om[)|('ted the temple successful. From a wall-paintine’at Oer el-Bahari, 
of l)(‘r cl-Bahari _ permission of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

Thothmes III. was a mere boy—where the 
wall-paintiiigsareof much importance both 



tor the history of the period 
and for the devtdopment of its 
art. The mo.st interesting of 
tliesc designs lias for its 
subject the great expedition 
which Hat.shepsut sent out 
m the ninth year of her reign 
to Punt. Eight shijis sailed 
through the Red Sea and 
returned loaded to the yards. 

The arrival of the treasures 
of the land of incen.se, which 
had been gained by bartering 
Egyptian metal products, 
and especially weapons, 
gave occasion to festivities 
and military displays at 
Thebes, at which Thothmes 
III. modestly appeared as a priest of 
Amon. The queen, who preferred her 
portraits drawn with a beard and in male 


costume, showed a decided preference for 
all public ceremonies calculated to display 
the greatness of her power. 

Under Hatshepsut 
we also find traces of 
favouritism. The 
grand nurse ”—that is, 
the tutor of the 
Princess Nefrura, a 
certain Senmut—was 
made great in both 
countries ” though of 
humble origin. The 
queen erected two 
massive obelisks in 
Karnak in the six¬ 
teenth year of her 
reign, and died about 
T4gr B.c. She was 
originally buried in an 
extraordinary tomb 
excavated to a great 
depth in the cliffs of 
the Biban el-Muluk. It 
descends into the 
mountain in the form 
of a corkscrew, the ex¬ 
cavators having sought 
in vain to find rock 
hard enough for a good 
tomb-chamber to be 
made. The masonry 
had disajipcared, no¬ 
thing being found but 
the sarcophagi of 
the queen and of 
Thothmes I. and II. Whether they had 
originally been buried here with her, and 



THOTHMES II. 

From a photograph of the head of 
his mummy, now 2,400 years old. 


not in their own tombs, is un¬ 
certain. The work of excavat¬ 
ing this tomb, carried out by 
Mr. Howard Carter, then chief 
inspector of antiquities at 
Thebes, for Mr. Theodore M. 
Davis, of Newport, R.I., was 
of the most arduous char¬ 
acter, the air, owing to the 
great depth and confined 
area of the tunnel, having 
been very bad. We hear 
nothing more of the Princess 
Nefrura, whom she destined 
for her successor, and Senmut 
also disappears from history. 
The names of both Hat¬ 
shepsut and Senmut were 
effaced from the monuments by Thoth¬ 
mes III. These measures, however, were 
unable to hide the fact that the change 
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in the succession had been accompanied 
by violence. The power of the empire 
must have declined in the foreign pro¬ 
vinces, especially in Syria, and could be 
restored only by the removal of the queen. 
The existence of a victorious expander, 
whether Thoth- 
mes or another, 
would have been 
a constant men¬ 
ace to her power. 

Thothmes III. 
was one of that 
rare class of 
sovereigns whose J r 

successes arc due } -^ 

to a temperate 

conception of j 

their duties and (/ V A ^ 

to a capacity for - ^ 



depended greatly upon the advice of 
experienced leaders. On the monuments 
the king is naturally represented as 
guiding all things by himself alone. But, 
on the other hand, the Harris papyrus in 
London, a collection of legends and fairy 
tales, begins 
among other 
talcs the story 
/m\ general, 

/AV ) Thutia, w'ho is 

\l \\ have cap- 

■■t . — tured the city ol 

J affa for his king, 
Thothmes III., 

^ marvellous 
manner. He is 
l/ylfS R/yA 1 represented as 

(( \ K V 


energetic action kushite tribute to the Egyptian conqueror ^and, and 


at the proper moment. He had been 
obliged from his earliest youth to 
submit in silence to all governmental 
measures, whether he apjwved of them 
or not. His task as a politician, the 
restoration of Egyptian prestige abroad, 
was clearly marked out ])eforehim ; but a 
less tenacious character would probably 
have been well content with the frontiers 
which were found sufficient by Ramoses II. 
in later years. This little man with the 
coarse features—as we know them from 


by its spells to have enclo.sed 200 
Egyptian warriors within earthen jars. 
I'he.se were then taken into Jaffa without 
suspicion and i)laced in the magazines. 
The Egyptians left their hiding-place, 
bound the Syrian garri.son with cords, 
and handed over tlie place to the king. 
How(*ver, the general, Thutia, was a 
historical })ersonage, and ('an be pro\'ed 
to have served under Thothmes Ill. ; 
valuable objects from his tomb have becMi 
transferred to various mn.seums. 


his mummy—until now the stepchild 
of his house, may well have been the hope 
of the military leaders, old and young, 
who during the last years of Hatshepsut 
must have counted on his anti])athy to 
the empty splendours of her rule. Nor 
were they deceived. It is certain that 
Thothmes III., who at first may have 
had little or no knowledge of war. 


The arms of Egy])t were a terror in 
Asia long alter the period of ThothiiKs 111 ., 
and Syria at length became convinced 
that the military jiower of the Nile coun¬ 
tries under the terrible “ Manakhpirria ” 
(Men-kheper-Ra Thothm(is) was not lightly 
to be withstood. On the northern wall 
of the wnng added by the king to tlie 
temple of Amon at Karnak wa,s set u]) a 
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connected narrative of his campaigns and 
of the tribute which he levied. This 
monumental history of the campaigns of 
Thothmes III. is usually known as his 
“ annals ”—an appropriate term, in so 
far as it is designed or written on the 
model of the annals of the 
Babylonian kings. The events 
of the king’s twenty-third year 
are related in the dry manner 
of an annalist, but the first 
campaign forms a connected 
literary whole, in which the 
course of events is ch^arly 
develojied. 

It records the advance to 
Mcgiddo. In sight of the town 
order was given for the troojis 
to draw iij) in line of battle. 

“ His Majesty, in the panoply 
of war, ascended the chariot ot 
gold and silver. Like was he 
nnto Horns the dispenser of 
power, and to Month of 
Tht'bes [tlu'god of war]; his 
father Amon gave him strengt h. 

The right wing of the army 
rested on a hill south of the 
brook Kina ; the left wing 
exttmded to the north, west of Mcgiddo. 
His IMajesty remained in the centre ; at 
the liead of his army he stood high above 
all. When thus the enemy saw him, 
they made all s])eed to fly to Megiddo, 
and left behind them their horses and 
their chariots ornamented with silver 
and gold.” An account of the siege of 
Megiddo follows. 


ordered the government anew.” The 
military' equipment of the Syrians 
was excellent; among other spoils 924 
chariots and more than 200 shirts of 
mail of the best workmanship are 
mentioned. 

The description of the terror 
with which Thothmes III 
inspired his enemies when he 
ajipeared in battle is represent 
ative of the typical method oi 
conceiving such events in 
Egy]>tian art. The capture of 
Megiddo was a signal success, 
and must have entirely changed 
the low esteem in which the 
power and self-reliance of the 
ICgyptian king had hitherto 
been held. The king’s assertion 
that the capture of that town, 
in which the majority of 
Assyrian rebels were gathered, 
would cause the fall of t housands 
of others was not altogether 

an exaggerated statement. A 

list of towns in Karnak con¬ 
tains several hundred names. 

... _ The neutral Asiatic princes 

colossal statue of the king. ^Iso Came ovcr by degrccs. The 
prince of Assur or Assyria, then a ruler of 
no particular importance, was the first to 
introduce the custom of exchanging 
gifts with Egypt. The first mention of 
the Ass>Tians in an Egyptian document 
dates to the preceding reign, that of 

Hatshepsiit, when the name of an 

Assyrian slave was recorded at Dcr 



THOTHMES III. 


A sovereign of rare capacity 
and character. From 


His 

made 

tion 


arm} 

take 


Majesty 
poclama- 
to the 
‘ H ye 
Megiddo 
speedily, I shall 
be beneficent as 
Ra ; for therein 
are the chiefs of 
all the rebellious 
towns, and to 
conquer Megiddo 
will be to con- 



TRIBUTE FROM THE PHCENICIAN ARVADITES 
quer a thousand Thothmes III. made two great campaigns in Syria, and in the second 
towns at once” captured Arvad, which, however, rebelled, and had to be reconquered. 

Finally, “ the jirinces of this land came against the Iranian 
forth with their followers. They kissed 
the earth before his Majesty, and made 
prayer for their live^. They brought 
forth their tribute [which they had 
previously refused], and the king 


el-Bahari. Fresh, 
campaigns were 
necessary to 
convince the 
districts south of 
Lebanon of their 
obligations of 
obedience to 
Egypt. In the 
t w e n t y-n i n t h 
year of the king, 
a date that can 
be fixed by the 
Karnak inscrip¬ 
tions, it appears 
that a great war 
kingdom of 
.situated athwart 


Naharina, or Mitani, 
the Euphrates, from the Orontes to the 
Tigris, was the result of these ex¬ 
peditions. The fortress of Tunip, north 
of Damascus, was conquered and 
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dedicated to the sun-god. .Subsequently 
the Phoenician Arvad or Aradus was 
captured, and treated with such severity 
that the inhabitants immediately 
revolted. Consequently, in the 
following year operations be¬ 
came necessary for the re¬ 
conquest of Arvad and of 
Sumur, which was situated to the 
south of this town. This victory 
had been j^receded by the fall of 
Kadesh, on the Orontes, which, 
however, shortly afterward again 
became a ctmtrc of resistance. 

On this occasion Ameiiemheb, a 
young comrade of the king, who 
became a general at a later 
period, appears for the first 
time. On this campaign he 
made two })risoncrs, and was 
decorated in consequence. His 
tomb in Thebes is ornamented 
with an abstract of his recollec¬ 
tions of war, which, although 
somewhat confused, contain 
interesting references to several 
minor campaigns, of which, 
however, the dates are unknown. 

In the course of the next few 
years Thothmes made only a few short 
visits to Thebes in order to j)ay his 
thanks to Amon, his father’s god. for 
the wealth which flowed to him from 
the spoils and the tribute of the con¬ 
quered. Most of his time was s})ent in 
long, and not always successful, campaigns, 
in the ])rosecution of which he displayed 
a rare constancy of jmrjiose. In the 
thirty-third year 
of his reign the 
Egyptians ad¬ 
vanced to the 
Jiuphrates, to 

the point where 
Thothmes I. 

had set up his 
memorial stone, 
and erected a 
new monument 
in the same 
j)lace. The city 
of Nii, situated 

somewhat to the mummy of thothmes hi. after 3,300 years 

r\f Alot'.t'./-. Thothmes III., a little man of coarse features, as we know from his 

noilJl Ol /iJejiJJO, mummy, was a ruler whose Successes were due to a temperate _ 

surrendered conception of his duties and energetic action at the right moment, sentcd 


“CLEOPATRA’S ’ 
NEEDLE 

Erected by Thothmes 
III. at Heliopolis, re¬ 
moved to Alexandria 
by Ccesar, and finally 
set up in London on the 
Thames Embankment. 


another inscription. From the names 
of those countries which sent tribute and 
presents at the end of the year it can 
be inferred that an armistice had been 
• entered into by Thothmes and 
the kingdom of Naharina. Th(‘ 
king imposed such conditions 
upon his conquered enemies 
that any show of hesitation 
on the part of th(' governor 'of 
a town or district, no matter 
how loyal he might seem, might 
be construed as indicative of 
double dealing. This vigorous 
prosecution ot operations within 
his own s])here ot interests proved 
so objectionable to the nt‘igh- 
bouring ruler of the Meso])otamian 
lands that two years later ht? 
sent out another army to 
])revent the capitulation of 
Araana. Hut the Egvptians 
were finally successful, and peace 
was at last made in th(‘ king’s 
fortieth year, about I4()() B.c.. 

The enemy beyond the* Ihi- 
phrates at once bc-gan carefully 
to consider whether some sj^ark 
was not to be tound which 
might be faniu'd into a conflagration. 
In the forty-second year ot his reign 
Thothmes III. once more, and for tlie 
last time, aiijieared in Asia with an 
army. First “ his Majesty took the way 
along the coast in order to chastise the 
town ot Irkata,” a community m the 


north of 
to have 


Phrenicia. 
been in 



after a Phoenician army sent to its relief 
had been defeated beneath its walls. 
Thothmes III. made this town his 
headquarters for a time and erected 
2073 


Tuni]) also seems 
state ot revolt. 
Kadesh, on the 
Orontes, how¬ 
ever, was the 
ct'Titre of resist- 
a n c e . T h e 
siege was inter¬ 
rupted by a 
battle and a 
victory over a 
relief force from 
Naharina, and 
ended with the 
crossing of the 
moats and storm¬ 
ing of the city. 
The king pre- 
large 

scarabs, bearing inscriptions in his honour 
as conqueror of Kadesh, to all who were 
present at the siege or took part in the 
festival of victory held in Thebes. At this 
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point the Karnak inscriptions come to an 
end. Wc know only that Thothmes 
visited Nubia once again in his fiftieth 
year and terrified some dissatisfied tribes 
into submission. An extremely fine monu- 
jnent to commemorate this victory, in¬ 
scribed with the indispensable ])oetical 
formulai of adulation, was set up in a 
special position in Karnak. Amon-Ra is 
here represented as addressing the king : 
“ I give to thee power and victory over 
all peoples. I set thy spirit and the fear 
of thee over all countries, and the dread of 
thee goeth to the four pillars of the heaven. 
I make thy power great in all bodies. I 
make thy shout to pursue the people of 
the nine bows. The great of all lands are 
joined together in thy hand. I, even I, 
raise my arm and bind them for thee. I 


III.) at Thebes. In these tomb-paintings 
we see the Minoan chiefs of Crete marching 
in procession, carrying precious vases 
as gifts, just as they are represented in 
their owii fresco-paintings in the palace 
of Cnossos in Crete, excavated by Dr. 
Arthur Evans. They appear as tall, slim- 

waisted, dark men with long, 
InflveAce of black hair hanging 

below their waists or knotted 

Hufory 

like their successors the “ long-haired 
Achaians,” just as they represented them¬ 
selves on the frescoes of Cnossos, the steatite 
vases from Agia Triada, or the golden 
cups of Vaphio. Crete escaped real tribute 
because the Egyptians had as yet no 
seagoing fleet ; we have here one of the 
earliest instances of the “ influence of sea- 



A LONELY VALLEY OF THE DEAD: THE TOMBS OF THE KINGS AT BIBAN EL-MULUK 
Thothmes I. abandoned the use of small pyramids and introduced a new royal sepulchre, causingr his tomb to be tunnelled 
into the cliffs in the desert valley west of Thebes. Similar burial places were constructed there by his successors. 


gather together the Ethiopian nomads for 
t hee as living ])risoners by tens of thousands 
and the inhabitants of the north by hun¬ 
dreds of thousands.” And so on lor ten 
symmetrical stanzas, which tell us, among 
other things, how the renown of the king 
had spread even to the isles of the Medi¬ 
terranean, which may well have feared lest 
the attention of the great conqueror should 
be turned in their direction. But 
Tribute though Cyprus (Yantinay or 
Yatnan) sent tribute, being too 
near Palestine to escape wholly, 
Crete (Kefti) did no more than send 
complimentary embassies with presents, 
as it had done in the peaceful days of Hat- 
shepsut. We have representations of 
these embassies of the Cretan “ Keftiu ” 
in the tombs of Senmut (reign of Hat- 
shepsut) and Rekhmara (reign of Thothmes 


power on history.” The land of Asya, 
or Alasya, sometimes considered to be' 
Cyprus, but more probably on the Cilician 
coast, sent regular tribute as a subject ally. 

Egyq>t had now for the first time 
become so nearly a military state that 
the learned classes were alarmed. It 
would have been neither wise nor grate¬ 
ful for them to have complained during 
the lifetime of the great conqueror. 
The wealth of Asia was distributed with 
great liberality by Thothmes III., but 
Amon, the god of Thebes and ot the 
royal house, was favoured above all 
other recipients. With a premonition 
of the danger liable to result from 
such excess of favour, the king turned 
his attention to the other temples 
upon the conclusion of his campaigns— 
as, for instance, at Heliopolis. 
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Nevertheless, the dislike of the 
learned classes of Egypt to their 
soldier king may have found 
expression lasting into after 
years; it seems that the recollec¬ 
tion of him as a popular hero was 
carefully discouraged. At any 
rate, it can be demonstrated 
that the priests designedly 
avoided all mention of the name, 
of Thot limes in later years. 
When Ciermanicus visited Kar- 
nak, in the year 19 a.d., an aged 
priest translated the annals to 
him literally, and named as their 
author “ King Ramesi's.” 

Besides caring for Thebes and 
HeIio])olis, Tliotlimes tuect(‘d 
new buildings at Memjihis and 
Dendera, the seat ot Hattior. At 
Elephantinc also an (‘xtensive 
sanctuary, the ruins of which 
were levelled in 18^^ 2, was 
erected or restored by Tliotlimes 
III. A few fragmentary inscrij)- 
tions, rescued in later times, are 
of chronological importaiK'e for 
the calendar information they 
contain. 

Much was done for Nubia, 
especially in Amada and Wadi 
Haifa. The tomb of the c'on- 
queror was not discovered until 
the year i8()8, though his 
mummy had been found fiftcuui 
years earlier in its hiding-place 
at Der el-Bahari. So far as has 
ycd been determined, it seems 
that Thothmes I. had introduced 
a new style of royal tomb; aban¬ 
doning the use ol the small 
detached jiyramid with its 
vestibule, and a tunnc‘1 in the 
rock behiiid it, leading to the 
tomb-chamber, he caused his 
tomb to be tunnelled into the 
cliffs in the desert valley to the 
west of the Theban necropolis. 
Similar sepulchres communicating 
with the U]:)per world by one door 
alone, without a ]')yramid or 
external chapel, were also con¬ 
structed there by his successors, 
so that this lonely valley of the 
dead still bears the name ol the 
“ tombs of the kings " (Biban 
el-Muluk). Although the neigh¬ 
bouring subterranean tombs of 
the Ramessides were explored 
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long since, M. Loret discovered, in 1898,3! 
a point then untouched, the shaft, sixty or 
seventy feet long, which led into the 
sepulchral chamber of Thothmes III. The 
walls of the innermost room, in which the 
sarcophagus stood, were covered with a 
painted tapestry of texts from the Book 
of the Dead. The entrance chamber was 
also ornamented with more than 700 
images of the gods. 

Very little is known of Aakheperura 
Amenhotep II., about 1450 to 1425 b.c. 
From the fragmentary remains of his in¬ 
scriptions, and the biographical details 
given by his general, Amencmh(‘b, we 
can only conclude that, as a warrior, 
Amenhotep II. (“ Okhpruria ”) was no 
unworthy successor to the 
terrible “ Manakhjurria.” 

Hardly had he been 
crowned in Thebes when 
the news came that several 
of the Syrian provinces 
refused to send him the 
presents betokening their 
homage. The king suddenly 
apjieared in Galilee, crossed 
the (frontes, utterly defeated 
a division of the enemy, 
c'uid aj)peared before Nii, the 
gates of which town were 
immediately opened to him. 

At the conclusion of a cam¬ 
paign against the land of 
I'akhisa, Amenhotep sent to 
Thebes the bodies of seven 
])rinces of that district, which 
were hanged by the legs 
from the bow ot the king’s 
slii]), in accordance with 
th(^ triumphal customs of 
the period ; six of them were subsequently 
exposed upon the city walls, and the 
seventh corpse was sent on to Napata, 
or Gebel Barkal, in the Sudan. 

A movement of the Nubian tribes 
forced Amenhotej) to advance as far 
south as the modern Khartum. No 
trace of Egyptian supre¬ 
macy at this time has ])een 
found further south than 
Gebel Barkal, where two 
figures of stone belonging to 



AMENHOTEP IIL.THE LION 
Amenhotep III. worshipped him¬ 
self, choosing: the lion as his symbol 

other 


Triumph 

in 

Syria 

small 


tliis period—Amenhotep is represented as 
presenting offerings of wine on his knees 
to the god Khnum—were dedicated. 
They were actually found much further 
south, in the Roman-Ethiopian temple of 
Ben-Naga, south of Shendi, to which 


they had been removed in later times. 
The tomb of Amenhotep II. is some¬ 
what poor both in design and elaboration. 
In it were found the mummies of a man, a 
child, and a woman bound fast to wooden 
boats, apparently intended as com¬ 
panions of the king on his journey to 
Itt (he nether world — unless 

“ * . they were judicial victims of 

u t II pi'ivy court of Iht^ follow- 
AmenhotepII. king, Thothmes IV. They 

w'(‘re ])lac( d in the tomb before the process 
of drying was completed, and one of them 
received in consequence a deep cleft in 
flu; skull, though this may possibly have 
been inflicted by a thief in later times. 
The mummy of Amenhotep II. was also 
found in the tomb, and with 
it the remains of seven other 
kings, which were laid in a 
side chamber about 1 100 B.c., 
that they might csca])e tlu; 
raids of ])lnnclerers, while the 
others were dej)osited in the 
shaft of Dcr el-Bahari. 

With the accession of 
Menkhei)e]ura Thothmes IV., 
about 1425 to 1415, the 
reaction, which the non¬ 
military grandees had long 
desired and prepared, began 
to make itself felt. The 
class of “scrii)es” succeeded 
in making a change which 
had certainly not (‘xisted 
under Thothmes III. All 
the high ])ositions of mili¬ 
tary command became their 
monopoly, and indeed were 
given to officials who were 
already in occupation of 
posts. Thus, at the time of the 
Ramessides matters had come to such 
a pass that the “ king’s first chario¬ 
teer," who also held the offices of 
ambassador and "chief of the foreign 
lands and peoples," proceeds in a 
|X)etical letter solemnly to dissuade 
his young subordinates from entering 
the " stable of the king" or the 
infantry. Officers of this type, who quite 
obviously thought only of the flesh-pots 
of Egypt in time of war, were certainly 
never willing to march to Syria, but 
preferred to 0])en a career to foreign 
mercenaries on the Nile. 

We find a similar phenomenon nowa¬ 
days in China, where it is the man 
of books, who has passed the highest 
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examinations in learning, who rules, and 
though he may possess many military 
posts in title, in reality leaves the des¬ 
pised soldiering to the “ Tartar generals ** 
and the Mandius. 

King inothmes IV., who was not per¬ 
haps the chosen successor of his father, 
on ascending the throne immediately 
ordered the great sphinx at 
Gizch to be cleared of the sand 
Sphinx beneath which it had long been 
Uncovere buried—the consequence of a 
dream of this pious monarch : vainly, how¬ 
ever, since the monument was immediately 
covered again with the sand. The priestly 
class favoured the ])rincc. But the time 
had not yet come for him to enjoy a 
peaceful reign. Thothmes IV. was first 
obliged to subdue the Ethiopian tribes, 
and also to reduce certain rebellious 
cities in Phoenicia to obedience ; his cam¬ 
paigns, in tact, arc said to have extended 
as far as Naharina on the north, and to the 
Nubian land of Karc on the south. More¬ 
over, the generals of the old school of 
Thothmes Ill. and Amenhotep II. had not 
entirely jiassed away ; to them belonged 
Menkhepru-Ka Meri-Amon, the “ first of 
the commanders.’* The mummy of 
Thothmes IV., which was found in the 


tomb of his father, reveals him as a 
handsome young man, not thirty years 
old. We cannot divine the reason of his 
death at so early an age, after a reign of 
only nine years. His body shows no sign 
that he was murdered, so that in all 
probability he fell a victim to some sudden 
illness, which the Egyptian physicians 
had no real knowledge how to treat. Life 
in Oriental countries is often cut very 
short by ignorance both of sanitation 
and of therapeutics. Considering the 
shortness of his reign, many monu¬ 
ments to this king exist, and many 
scarabs bearing his name arc found. 
His actual sepulchre, from which his body 
was removed to the tomb of Amenhotep II. 
in the time of the ]n*iest-kings, was 
discovered by Mr. Theodore M. 
Royal Davis. The tomb was found 
unera contain many remains of 

“ * the royal funeral state ; most 
cs])ccially worthy of notice being a chariot- 
body of embossed leather, decorated with 
representations of the sphinx tram])ling 
down Asiatic enemies ; a ]U(‘ce of tapestry 
woven in colours, representing the royal 
cartouche on a ground, in heraldic lan¬ 
guage. senu^c of lilies and ])apyrus-flowers, 
like the fleurs-de-lis on the oriflamme of 



THE FAMOUS SPEAKING STATUES" OF MEMNON AT THEBES 
These two colossal statues of Amenhotep III., known as Memnon, were famous in classical days for the vocal sounus 
they were supposed to emit at sunrise. They were 70 feet high, and were erected as warders of a temple of which 
not the slightest trace now remains. Another view, during ati inundation of the Nile, is given on page 2018. 
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RUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF AMON, BUILT BY THOTHMES III. AT KARNAK YEARS AGO 
Thothmes III. spent much of the wealth gained in his Asiatic campaigns on temple building, and Amon of Thebes was 
favoured above all other gods. He also erected great sanctuaries at Heliopolis, Memphis, Dendera and Elephantine. 


aiu'ient Franco ; and a collection of vases 
of a most wonderfully brilliant blue 
glazed faience. An interesting ])oint 
with regard to this tomb is that it 
had evidently been violated even in the 
short liiiKi between the reign of its owner 
and that of Horemheb, probably in the 
])eri()d of anarchy which prevailed at 
Thebes during the reign of the heretic Ak- 
henaten (Amenhotep IV.), lor in one of the 
chambers is a hieratic inscription record¬ 
ing the repair of the tomb in the eighth 
year ot Horemheb by Maya, su])crinten- 
dent of works in the Tombs of the Kings. 

Thothmes IV. inaugurated a practice 
novel in the house of the 
Pharaohs. He manded a 
foreign princess, the 
daugtiter of Artatama, 
king of Mitani, the 
already mentioned Iran¬ 
ian kingdom of Northern 
Mesopotamia. This ]irin- 
cess was the mother, in 
all jM'obability, of Amen¬ 
hotep III., who during 
his reign shov\'cd pecu¬ 
liarities probably due to 
his half-Iranian origin, 
and handed them on in 
an exaggerated form to 
his half-mad son Amen¬ 
hotep IV., or Akhenaten. 

On the fertile soil of 
the western bank of the ' 

Nile, at Thebes, which is 


SCULPTURE OF QUEEN TEIE 
The “ Great Royal Consort” of Amenhotep III., 


in autumn, rise the two famous colossal 
sitting statues, one of which was supposed 
in the Roman jieriod to give out a ringing 
sound at sunrise, and was known as the 
statue of “ Memnon,” a name which it has 
retained. The name of “ Memnon ” is 
derived from that of the c'cctor of these 
.statues, Amenolhes, or Amenhotep III. 
(<d>out 1415 to 1380). the son and successor 
of Thothmes IV., who oidtTed these stone 
images of himself, each of which is some 
.seventy feet high, to be erected by his high 
official, Amenhotep, the son of Hajm, as 
warders of the gates of anew temple, which 
has now almost vanished. The legends of 
later times represent the 
king and his namesake, 
the wise .son of Hapu, 
who “ seemed to have a 
share in the divine 
being ” by reason of his 
knowledge, almost as in¬ 
separable companions. 
The “ prince and royal 
scribe,"' Amenhotep, who 
^ was subsequently per¬ 
mitted to build a private 
; temple in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and edified poster¬ 
ity as the author oi 
magic litanies, was some¬ 
thing more than a dis¬ 
tinguished member of the 
circle of priests who as- 
" sembled about the new 
rlffWhlSini.. king. Weknow of only 


vy***v.» X.. The“GreatRoyalCon»ort”ofAmenhotepIII., 

overflowed by the river who was worshipped for centuries as divine, oue Campaign undertaken 
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by Neb-maal-Ra—or “ Nibmutria,’' evi¬ 
dently often pronounced Nimmuria ” 
or “Nimmuaria—ATnenhotep III. at the 
outset of his reign of thirty-six years ; 
this was directed against Nubia. He 
posed as an Asiatic conqueror ; jaobably 
he did not wish to allow this 
honourable claim to fall into 
disuse. The foreign policy 
of the kingdom was now 
directed to prevent any out¬ 
break of war f:)y paying over 
a portion of the money 
appropriated to military 
equipment in ])resents to 
the inde])endent kings of the 
neighbouring states. There 
was, loo, thii further ad¬ 
vantage that the custom en¬ 
joined the return of friendly 
gifts of this nature. Ob¬ 
viously, in times of peace 
intercourse of this kind 
between the com ts had 
always existed. It is due 
only to chance that a large 
portion of the Egyptian 
archives recently laought 
to light, and known as the 
Tell el-Amarna 



return, together with the assurance that 
a sufficiency of Egyptian gold would 
always be found in Mitani. The general 
connection shows that this hint was given 
with the object of obtaining a return pf 
similar favours. However, contemporafy 
letters from Assyria and the 
kingdom of Alashya prove 
that the great gifts of gold 
from Egypt to Mitani 
aroused the wonder and 
envy of all other nations. 
Consequently, Amenhote]) 
HI. must have abandoned 
the previous policy of 
intimidation in favour of an 
attempt to establish a com¬ 
munity of interests. His 
mistake, however, soon 
I )eca me apparent. There is 
no doubt that the kings ol 
Western Asia soon began to 
distrust one another as a 
result of their rivalry for 
the gold of the Pharaoh. 
Individual sov^ereigns im¬ 
mediately raised their 
demands higher and higher, 
so that toward the end ot 


CAPTIVES MAKING BRICKS 

. , , . From the tomb of the chief architect of ,, ... , , ,,, 

tahlets, Thothmes III., showing’ foreign slaves the I'eigU ot Amt‘nh()t(‘J) HI. 
should have belonged to the the temple at Thebes, fi-iendly relations, at any 

latter jjart of th(‘ reign of Arnenhotep III., rate with Babylonia, had Ix'come .some- 
:ind to that of his successor. Nevertheless, what .strained. The drain ujxm the 


in these clay taldets, 
written in cuneiform 
.script and mostly in 
Babylonian Semitic, the 
general diplomatic lan¬ 
guage of that period, 
allusions have been found 
indicating the existence 
of less friendly relations 
in earlier reigns. King 
Tushratta ot Mitani 
declares that a daughter 
of his grandfather, 
Artatama, had been 
given to Thothmes IV. 
only under compulsion, 
and in like manner his 
sister, Gilukhipa, had 
been sent to Arnenhotep 
III. When, however, 
Tushratta himself gave 
his daughter, Tadukhipa, 
with a large dowry, to 



treasury caused by these 
continual gifts was jxo- 
bably the reason for 
the diminution m the 
j)resents received by 
the “ brother ” whose 
dominions were farthest 
from Egypt, Kadashrnan- 
bel of Babylonia. A 
pretext for this reduction 
was 'V provided by his 
demand that the Egyptian 
■ king, who desired a Baby¬ 
lonian princess- for his 
harem, should give one of 
his own daughters in 
return. The answer, that 
never yet had a royal 
princess of Egypt been 
given to anybody, quickly 
put a stop to this scheme 
of alliance by marriage. 
But the insulted ruler of 


THE DIVINE QUEEN TEIE __ _____ 

the ageing Egyptian honoured affew^ lu^enf bdfore^herjyhoujh* Babylonia now demanded 
king, he received a great know what had be- 

quantity of gold in temple was erected to her In her lifetime. COme of his sistei* who 
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had previously been given in marriage 
to Amcnliotep. The “ rea.jsunng ” answer 
of the Pharaoh has been preserved in 
the original text. It is characterised 
tliroughoiit by a toiK' of chaision and 
contempt, and no doubt the royal chief 
scribe at Thel>es obtained his 
master's ap])roval to the terms of 
his reply. 

There are other letters of the 
time of Amenhotej) III. preserved 
among these archives which came 
trom Tarkhimdaraush, king ol 
Cilicia, and from the princes ot the 
Khatti, or Hittites, who were now 
pressing southwards into Pales¬ 
tine. Tushratta refers to his wars 
with them wlu'ii they hel])ed his a ladi 


also by a scarabajus of frequent occur¬ 
rence bearing an inscription to the effect 
that the king had killed T02 lions in the 
first ten years of his reign. One of the 
figures at Soleb was named “ Amen¬ 
hotej) III., the Strong Lion." Hitherto 
the bull had been regarded as 
a symbol of bodily strength. 
Buildings erected by King Amen¬ 
hotej) 111. are numerous also in 
Egypt. In Memphis he built the 
oldest part of the Serapeum and 
entombed therein an Apis bull. 
Thebes, however, was chiefly 
benefited by his- efforts. He en¬ 
larged the temple of Karnak on 
all sides, and first gave it the 
* WIG massive character it now bears. 


wiin ineni wiu'ii iiiey neijiecl his a ladys wig massive character it now bears, 
rebellious brother, Arlashiimara, sacred lake Asher, con- 

agaiiist him. In all these letters the^EgyA^ns dui not structed by Thothmes III. near 
the Kgyjhian king is referred toil! r 


Egyptians did not structed by Thothmcs III. near 
5 their own hair, j^^jxor, for a distance of over 


terms of great deference, tor he claimed to three-fourths of a mile northward he 
be what no Semitic ruler ever was con- erected a series of new edifices con¬ 
sidered—a li\'ing deity on earth. The nected by alleys of sphinxes. A road of 







NECKLACE OF AN EGYPTIAN LADY OF THE TIME OF THOTHMES, i:>00 B.C. 
A fine example of ancient Egyptian jewellery, made of gold, carnelian, lapis lazuli, and felspar beads. 


" gootl god," as the Pharaohs had long sphinxes was a 
been known to their subjects, made an to Luxor. The 

advance toward dt'ification under Amen- of Amon at t 
hotep III., who began to 
worshij) himself, or more 
correctly his own soul in 
bodily shape ; indeed, an 
extiemely stately temple 
at Soleb, in Nuliia, was 
sjiecially devoted to the 
worshij) of its builder, 
who introduced hirnseli 
in this case as the god of 
the country of Kush. As 
his symbol, the king chose I 
the figures of lions I 
coucliant; their majestic 
expression and the artis¬ 
tic skill displayed in their ^ TOILET TABLE 3,500 YEARS AGO 

* ^ C:nnfainincr vasfac nf nncnionfs f>vn.nainf a 


mi« 


sphinxes was also laid out from Karnak 
to Luxor. The main part of the temple 
of Amon at that spot, with its finely 
ornamented columns, was 
also built by this king. 
In one of the chambers 
the birth of the god-king 
is rej:)resentcd as an event 
which was accomplished 
only by virtue of the 
greatest exertions on the 
jiart of the gods. The 
tombs of many officials 
and private individuals 
who lived under the long 
reign of Amenhotep III. 
have been preserved. 
They .supply no informa- 

«> enn x/r? AT%c^ A ^ 


tic skill di.splayed in their ^ tioii of value beyond 

^ ,• I J Containing vases of unguents, eye-paint, a.,. .. ^, r 

execution aroused evtn comb, a bronze **shell” on which to mix the indicating that the art of 
then such general ad- cushions, and a pair of sandals, ancient Egypt entered 


miration that they were carried away 
by the Ethiopian king Amonasru to his 
residence, Napata. That the imagina¬ 
tion of Amenhotep III. ran continually 
upon lions is shown by his preference for 
the lion-headed goddes.^^ Sekhmet, and 


upon a really flourishing j)eriod under the 
eighteenth dynasty. 

Princess Giiukhipa of Mitani, in spite 
of her royal birth, did not receive the 
rank of a “ great royal consort "—that 
is, the rank of a reigning queen—and 
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STOOLS USED AT THE TIME OF THE Lsth DYNASTY 
The stool on the left is of ebony inlaid with ivory, while that on the rig:ht, with the letrs ending: 
in ducks’ heads, was a folding stool and had a leather cover. Now in the British Museum. 


her niece Tadiikhipa fared no better at 
a later time ; both found this position 
already occupied. Tii, or Teie, the 
daughter of one entitled liiaa and his wife 
Tuyu, had anticijmtcd all competitors, 
and was moreover honoured as few queens 
before her. Whenever there was a 
ceremony to be performed, the king 
associates the name of Teie with his 
own. She even shared in the increased 
divinity of the son of the sun, and a 
temple was erected to her at Sedeinga, not 
far from Soleb, in Nubia. The fact 
that her worship after death was con¬ 
tinued under the Rarnessides and at a 
later period, enables us to gain some 
idea of her popularity during her life. 
Mr. Theodore N. Davis, of Newport, R.I., 
has for several years been exploring the 
valley of the tombs of the kings and has 
there discovered the tombs of Hatshepsiit 
and Thothmes IV.; he found also in i()05 
the tomb of luaa and Tuyu, and in 1907 
that ol Teie. The queen’s body was not 
found in the tomb, but instead of it the 
remains of a young man, who is quite 
possibly Akhenaten, her son, to whom the 
coffin certainly belonged. Evidently the 
burials of mother and son had been con¬ 
fused in the hurry of a probably secret 
removal. But we have compensation for 
the loss of the queen’s body in the beau¬ 
tiful portraits and busts of her which 
formed the tops of some alabaster 
“ canopic jars ” found in the tomb, which 
show us a very beautiful face. Far dif¬ 
ferent was the condition in which were 
found the mummies of her parents. 
The bodies of luaa and Tuyu are per¬ 
fectly preserved, exhibiting very interest¬ 
ing Egyptian types. There is no real 
proof that Queen Teie and her parents 
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were of non- 
Egyptian blood, 
though it has 
often been sup¬ 
posed that they 
were Mitanians. 
Whatever foreign 
blood there was 
in the royal family 
came, not from 
Teie, but from 
Amenhote}> 11 I. 
him.sell, who was 
probably half- 
Iranian in blood. 

As in the tomb 
of Teie, gold was 
freely used on the objects discovered witli 
the mummies of luaa and Tuyu. These 
consisted chiefly of most magnificent and 
l)eautiful examples of Egyptian cabinet¬ 
work—chairs, beds, and so forth. Many 
of the chairs remind us strongly of 
those of the ])eriod of the “ First 
Empire ” in France. 

Soon after the arriwal in Tlielx's of 
the young princess Tadukhipa, the king’s 
health began to lail. He sent a request 
to his old friend Tushratta to .send a 
statue of the goddess Ishtar of Nineveh 
to Egy])t, probably to heal him. The “ day 
of departure ” apj)arently caln(^ iijion him 
in the thirty-sixth year of his reign, 
about ij8o B.C., and his mummy re¬ 
mained for about three hundred years 
in the silent “ valley of the kings.” 



Mansell 


EGYPTIAN CHAIR OP 3.500 YEARS AGO 
There is little In modern furniture showing any great 
advance on this remarkable chair made about 1500 ii c. 
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A {general view of the ruins of the Ramesseum as seen from the north-west. 


THE RAMESSEUM ; RAMESES THE GREAT’S MONUMENT AT THEBES 

























































































An interior view of the second court of the temple, showing: the proportions of the immense stone pillars. 

LATER ARCHITECTURE OF ANCIENT EGYPT: TEMPLE OF MEDINET HABU 
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Iiinx, partly excavated, showing reniams of a temple between its paws, now covered with sand* 








































RICHNESS AND VARIETY OF EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE 


The temple of Edfu (1) is one of the most impressive ruins in Egypt, and hardly less striking Is the 
solitary j^ylone at Karnak (2), while the view of part of the remarkable Avenue of Sphinxes (:i), one mile 
long, which ran from Luxor to Karnak, gives some idea of ancient Egypt’s proaigality of sculpture. 
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THE REIGN OF THE HERETIC KING 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF EGYPT’S RELIGIONS 


O N the death of AnKuihotep III. the 
aecessioii of Anieiihotc]) IV., the 
son of Tei(‘, wliose first name was 
Nefer-khepru-Ka—in the Amarna lett(Ts 
“ Naj)khuria ” or “ Na])khiiruria ”—seems 
to have met with no serious o])])ositi()ii. 
'rii(‘ slle(;es^()r to his tlirone had a})parentJy 
leachc'd tlu* age of manliood, and had long 
been Inlly ])r(‘pared for this event. From 
tlie h'tters ol foreign kings of tlu‘ juaiod it 
a])pears tliat it was not ( ustomary to tak(‘ 
(ognisanre ol the existc'iice of a crown 
]>rm('e : lumc'e Amenhot(‘p Ill. cannot 
liave promoted his son to the co-regency. 

Kqually scanty mention is made of T(‘ie 
in ])revioiis corr(‘s])ondeii('e with foreign 
powers. However, the lack ot foresight 
dis])layed by 1'iishratta of Mitaiii in 
designating liis daughter Tadukhipa as 
" mistress ol Egypt ” when Ik* sent her to 
.Amenholeji III. was now remedied on tlu* 
occasion of this siicc'essiun : Tushratta 


A Comedy 
of Ancient 
Egypt 


addresses Teie by this title, and 
the 

^iiborc iiat(* ])osition ol Tadu- 
khijia who seems to have 
lu'cii handed on to tlu* lU'W king as a siib- 
oidinate wile. The ill-will of the (jiieen 
mother may have bei'ii aroused by difti- 
I ulties in the harem excited by the preten¬ 
sions ol the daughter of tlu* king of 
Xaharina, and her dis])leasure may have 
been increased by Tusliratta’s importunate 
demands for gold. When this monarch 
attempted to extort money from the new* 
Pharaoh on the doubtful jiretext of an old 
promise given by the late Amenhotep, he 
received a refusal couched in unusually 
blunt terms. The ridiculous manner in 
which Tushratta subsequently sought to 
make it ap]>ear that nothing had occurred 
to disturb the relations of himself and his 
“ dear brother " in Egypt forms one of 
the most entertaining comedies in the 
world’s history. The Tell el-Amarna 
letters, which contain other amusing 
material, reached their highest point of 
literary skill in their references to this 


incident. Teie was personally requested by 
Tushratta to mediate in his favour, but 
seems to have taken no action in the 
matter, while the re])lies of Amenhote]^ 
IV. became more and mon* discourteous ; 
at any rate, the old Iric'iidshi]) lu'tween the 
two courts was almost a thing ol tlu* jxist 
_ at the date of the last h'tter 

* which has come down to us. 
„ . , . A similar quarrel took ])lace 

^ ^ with King Burnaburiash. the 

successor ol Kadashmaii-Bel in Babylonia. 
Amenhott*]) IV. neglected to send his 
wishes lor the recovery ol this king, 
who had b(‘en ill for sonu* time. 

The Egyptian olhcials and tributary 
])rinces in ('aiiaaii also st'(*m to havi* con¬ 
sidered that nothing was to be lea red Irom 
the Babylonians. They j)hmdered Baby¬ 
lonian embassies and caravans of mer¬ 
chants in the most barefai'cd maniu*!'. 
Although this in itself was a sulhcienl 
ground ol (omjdaint, the reception ol 
an Assyrian embassy in Thebes in- 
ducefl tlie Babylonians to make serious 
rcmoiistranct's. It was rejiresented that 
the Assyrian jirince Assur-uballit was 
a Babylonian vassal, that his ]x*o])le 
could have no l)usin(‘ss in Egy])t, and that 
it would be well for Amenhotep to remem¬ 
ber that the father of Burnaburiash had 
once suppressed the lH*gi linings of a 
Canaanite revolt against Egyjit. 

Noiu* the less, relations with the 
Assyrians were continued, although Egypt 
gained no advantage thereby. The Egyp¬ 
tian envoy Hai ajijiears at the court of 
Burnaburiash to fetch one of 
ange daughters or relatives 

Prineeues exchange for 

whom an Egyptian princess 
must have been given. A short and un¬ 
fortunately mutilated letter of the 
“ king’s daughter ” to “ her master,” 
which was delivered by Kidin-Ramman, 
exj^resses the hope that the gods of Burna¬ 
buriash will protect him on his journey. 
The manner in which ” thy city and thy 
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house ** are further spoken of is probably 
to be explained as a reference to the re¬ 
moval to the new residence of Amenhotej). 

The king of the Hittites and his modest 
neighbour, the petty king of Alashya, soon 
had reason to be dissatisfied with the 
change of rulers in Egy])t. Shublnliiliuma, 
the former of these kings, was offended 
by Ameiihotep IV., who 
addressed him in a manner 
® I ® involving a breach of etiquette, 

* ^ and received as good as he 
gave. The king of Alashya was obliged 
to defend himself against the accusation 
that his subjects had been in alliance with 
J-ycian pirates. It is uncertain whether 
the Tycians landed in the Delta, or 
wh(‘tlier tht‘y had made a raid upon some 
Egyptian settlement in Alashya. At any 
rate, the people of Alashya were probably 
justified in complaining that the com¬ 
mercial relations between the two coun¬ 
tries had been injured by the aggressions 
of the Egyptian customs officials. Not 
only the king, but also his chief official, 
“ the Rabisu,” issued edicts warning the 
“ Fakeri ” not to interfere with merchants, 
envoys, and ships from Alashya. But 
anyone who ])assed through Lower Egypt 
in order to transact business at the court 
of Ainenhotep IV. found, so to speak, a 
dragon in his path in the ])erson of the 
viceroy of the Delta (Yariniuta', From 
the Amarna letters we learn that, at that 
time at least, the ])ower ot this official 
was as absolute as that of the “ prince 
of Kush " ; thus Egypt ])roper was 
guarded on the south as on the north. 

The governor of Syria-Palestine had a 
wholesome respect for the “ Rabisu of the 
king,” who “ is in the land of Yarimuta ” 
—that is, the Delta. Two very amiable 
communications accompanied by gifts wei t‘ 
also sent to this personage by the Rabisu 
of Alashya ; consequently his name Yan- 
khamu was one of the best known in the 
country. It apparently depended entirely 
Tk p upon the pleasure of this man 
n k- whether the measures ordered 

*k* xk Pharaoh should be 

executed slowly or promptly, 
sternly or with forbearance, and whether 
the pretexts or remonstrances of vass:*!s 
should be seriously considered or be treated 
as deserving of punishment. Yankhamu 
accepted backsheesh, but at the same 
time he was apparently upright enough 
to act in entire accordance with the orders 
of his superiors and not to yield to the 
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counter claims of his own personal incli¬ 
nations. None the less, the pres.tige of 
the Egyptian supremacy in the Asiatic 
provinces rapidly declined. 

In the meantime, events were taking 
place in Thebes such as the Egyptian 
jicople had never before heard of, and, 
indeed, were never again to hear of, after 
the period of their occurrence. The king 
became involved in a (juarrel with the 
priesthood of Amon, which had been 
steadily increasing in wealth and power. 
Amon, at first the god only of his own 
house, had gradually been raised to tht* 
head of the Egyptian j^antheon. And 
now Amenhotep became the cham])i()n of 
a new heresy. 

It is certain that long before this time 
a new creed had been formulated by 
the society’ of jiriests connected with tfie 
temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, which 
was extended to exalt above all file 
hybrid deities of the Nile the visible sun 
in the sky^ “Aten,” as the sole creafi\e 
and preservative deity. This doctr.iie 
had probably become more or less fashion¬ 
able at the court ol Ameiihote]) III., which 
The prided itself on its intellectual 

„ ® . atmos])h(*re and lent a ready 

however, was but a pastime to 
his predecessor, Amenhote}) IV. considered 
as the serious business ol his life. For 
whatever reason, relations between Amon 
and the new king were strained to 
breaking point, anil an ojieii ru])ture 
took place between the fourth and sixth 
years of his reign. Tht‘ court U*ft Theln's, 
and a religious reform on the lines of the 
.\ten doctrine was begun witii severity 
and zeal. 

Now the .system of the Egyptian pan¬ 
theon is oKscure. The various conquests 
ot a inuch-conqufercd country had their 
usiKil effect here as elsewhere. The captured 
territory is considered by the new arrivals 
as a gift of the gods who accompanied 
them thither ; ancl to these the previous 
jiosse.ssors, deities as well as men, must 
first be subjected, and with them ulti¬ 
mately be incor])orated. Thus is ex¬ 
plained the great antiquity of .such of the 
purely Egyptian conceptions as originated 
in the configuration of the country. To 
these Ixilong the divinities of the water 
and the de.scrt, as well as the simple 
harvest gods. The first movement recog¬ 
nisable as such among the gods of Egypt 
begins with the rise of Horus and his 
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struggle to break down the obstinacy of 
Set. In Nubia, as a rule, the conquering 
Horus received the offerings of the kings 
of Egypt, who erected temples and dedi¬ 
catory inscriptions. Eut he did not have 
tlie field to himself. Under thci Tiames- 
<i(les, Amon, Ptah, and Ra also aj)])eared 
in company with Horus with earlier divini¬ 
ties such as Merula, Didun (the Tithonos 
ol the Greeks), and He. 

Min of Coptos, a deity who had lallen 
into obscurity as early as the ])eriod of the 
Middle Empire, was rediscovered in Nubia 
by the kings of the eighteenth and nme- 
teciitli dynasties, worshipped there with 
the greatest enthusiasm, and, in conse- 
(juence, (‘ventually n‘stored to irnjiortaiice 
in Jigypt also. Min, however, was an ideal 
lustic deity, v\dio must have once bt^en 
worshi})j)ed throughout a wide district, 
<'xtending far beyond the frontiers ot 
b'.gypt to the south, and jierhaps also to 
th(‘ south-east. As a result, C'ojito^. the 
point oi junction of several desert roads 
lioin the south, continued for a long time 
to be a secui(‘ stronghold for the worship 
of Min, even alter he had been supjilaiited 
elsewheie by deities ol later 

Rural* Khein of 

Achninn (north ol C'oj)tos), who 
Deities • • 11 .Li i * £ 

was originally the counterpart of 

Min. the (ireeks immediately recognised 
their own Pan ; accounts ol the jirimitive 
rustic character ol his festivals have been 
)>reserved. Put though Horus, who usually 
intruded ujion such occasions under the 
most extraordinary di>guises, was unable 
to jirevail against Min, the ajie god Bes, 
<i rival Ironi the southernmost jiart of 
Nubia, was more successful. This kobold- 
like dwarf with his bushy crown of feathers 
set'ins to have been c losely connec ted with 
the goddc'ss Thoueris (Egyptian Ta-ueret). 
whose image was an erect hijijiopotamus 
wdth the breasts of a woman. She may 
indeed have accompanied him upon his 
first arrival from Ethiopia, and have taken 
the jdace of the corresponding deity Ajiet, 
wdio was worshijipcd in Thebes at a com- 
jiaratively late jieriod. At any rate, Bes 
and Thoueris played a very important 
part in the Eygptian pantheon after they 
had deprived Min and Ajict of their im- 
jicirtant office as patron deities of mid¬ 
wifery. 

The subsequent introduction of Bes and 
Thoueris into the circle of sun divinities 
and their ritual companions, the gods 
of the dead, ended their advancement. 


However, such an instance of the over¬ 
throw of primitive Egyptian deities by 
gods of yet earlier origin from the south 
is absolutely unique. As a rule, the 
ancient Egyjitian gods w^ere only in jiart 
replaced by deities introduced from the 
north, who failed to eject them corn- 
pletc'ly. Thus the ancient capital of the 
^ first or southernmost nome 

f";”** of Egypl "'a.^ Ombos, 

f M fk eastern l)ank of the 

^ ^ * Nil(‘, the temple of which was 

sacred to the croc:odile god Sebek. 
The worshipjiers ol Horus were late 
in c*stablishing themsedves in the iioinc, 
and were restricted for a time to the 
island ol Elephantine, which was not con¬ 
secrated to Horus but to Khunin ; he, as 
creator of the world in the age preceding 
the birth of Osiris, and as the father ol 
Horus himself, was a god eminently suit¬ 
able for a region so exposed, where he 
b('ars the title “ delender against the 
Nubians.” When, at a later time, Chnbos 
oj)ened its gates to the new cult Horus 
had beconu' humbler, and contentt'd luiU' 
s(‘lf with one hall ot the* Selx’k temjile. 
The result was that, together with his 
neighbour “ great Horus,” Sebek also as¬ 
sumed the attributes of a sun-god, and 
Irom this turn; forth was known as Sebek- 
Ra. one ol the most extraordinary oi the 
many mythological lusioiis which took 
phu'c in Egypt. Uniortunately, little has 
remained to us of the myths in connection 
with the tein])le at Ombos. A fragmen¬ 
tary account from this .source indicates 
that Osiris was there l)orn to Ajiet, the 
hij)])0])0tainus godde.ss. 

It IS certain that Sebek was one ot the 


chief divinities of the Nile vallej" prior 
to the Neg.ida jieriod. and also suffered 
less than any other jirimitive god from 
the antagonism of later times. In the 
age ol the Old Emigre the crocodile god 
was gt'nerally worshipj^ed, and at the 
time of the Middle Empire he rose 
to great distinction, and 
possessed temples in various 
])arts of Egypt, though more 
especially in the Fayyum, until 
the final disappearance of tlie native 
beliefs. Their inalienable characteristics 
as deities of the water may have proved a 
valuable support both to him and to the 
hippopotamus goddesses; but between 
the desert god Set and the religion of the 
historical period a relation of armed 
neutrality invariably persisted. All, 
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however, that is known about Set is 
intimately connected with his mytho- 
loi^ical struggle with Horus. 

Horus never lost his traditional cha¬ 
racter as a champion and conqueror of 
the land ; his name signified sovereignty, 
and was assumed by every Pharaoh. Tlu* 
mythic story ol the wars fought by Horus 
„ against Set and his allies 

throughout the whole ol Kgypt 
Champion ])reserved to us in two 

versions m connection with 
each other. The earlier of these represents 
Horus as a son of the beneficent god 
Osiris, who appeared as a human king and 
refined the bestial manners of Egyptian 
life by teaching the duties of cultivating 
the soil, worshipping the gods, etc. Hut 
Osins was entrapped by his evil brother 
Set, w'ho enticed him into a great coffer, 
which he immediately closed and st‘t 
adrift on the sea. During the dt‘S|)r)tie 
riilt' of St^l the adherents of Osins either 
left the country or withdrew into hiding- 
places : Init when the body of Osiris 
W’^as recovt'ied by his sister and wife Isis 
in the Ph(enician seaport Gobal -first men¬ 
tioned in the time ol the t welt Hi dynasty - 
their son Horus arose and conquered Set 
after a long struggle. During the war 
with Set. Isis and Horus were assisted hv 
Thoth, the ibis-head(‘d god of wisdom, 
and Anubis, the jackal-headed deity. 

Although we are indebted to no earlier 
authority than Plutarch for this myth, 
and although m Plutarch’s original 
the Della only is reiire.seiited as the 
Egyjitian .scene of action, nevertheless 
numerous versions of and allusions to 
the story m ancient Egyjitiari texts prove 
not only its geiiuiiuaiess but also the fact 
that it was equally current in l/p]>er 
caleridarian list, in which 
horoscopes and rules of conduct lor 
favourable or iinliK'ky days are given, 
states tliat on the 17th of Athyr, tlit* 
day of Osiris’s death, the lamentations 
of the goddesses Isis and 
Nei)hlhys at Sais could lie 
heard as far as Abyclos, the 
final resting-i)lace of Osins. 
The length to which the process of 
mythological transformation could be 
carried among the Egyjitians is well 
shown in a later version of the myth, 
which may have been remodelled during 
the New Empiie, and met with ready 
acceptance by the priesthood of the 
temple of Horus at Edfu. In this 
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adaptation Osiris has entirely dis¬ 
appeared, his place being taken by 
the sun-god Ra of Heliopolis, whosi* 
annihilation was indeed neither possil)I(‘ 
nor desirable. Consequently H()^l^ 
appears as the son of the Sun in the form 
of the winged solar disc. His struggle 
with Set and his brood of crocodiles is 
represented as a chastisement inflicted 
iij>on conspirators, whose crime consisU‘d 
simply in their reliellion against Ra. 
Nevertheless, even from this greatly 
altered \’ariant of the myth several 
valuable addition'^ can be obtained whii h 
supplement the account ol Plutanh. 
Thus one passage reads . “ Hereupon 

the enemies of Ra went into the livcr. 
They metamorphosed themselves into 
crocodiles and hippopotami. Hut Ra 
entered a boat, and when he came with in 
reach of the animals they opeiu^d vv’id(‘ 
their mouths in order tf> in|iire the* majesty 
ol the god. Tlu'n came Horns- that is, 
the Edfu Horns—and ilu* servants of his 
tram—Shtansii-Hoi —bearing weapons ol 
bron/.e : (‘ach ('anied a lanc(' ol non and 
a chain in his hands. Then they smote' tlu' 

crocodiles and hippo])otaini. 

lakeness j 

of Horus , - , ‘ • 

j ji eiK'inies and ])iit tliem to death 
nnd Marduk . , a . ,■ i- ,, 

in sight ol the citv ol rallu. 

These words take us bac k to tlu* pel iod e)l 
Xc'gada. which marks tlu* Ix'gmniiig ol 
the bioiize age in Egypt, when tlu* Hoiiis 
people jH‘iha[>s luvack’d the* land. 

Not Ra. but Osiris, was the original 
deity who ojipose'd Set and assist(*(I 
Horns to v ictory. There i.s some ground 
for trae'iiig hac'k Osii is and tlie Habylonum 
god Marduk to a common origin; but it 
this identity ever exl'^ted it must have 
early disat)[)eared, for m flu* conqiaia- 
tively late jieriod during whic h wc' first 
heal ol Habel and its Maiduk this deity 
was a warlike* hc*io, wc>rld-c‘rc*atc)i, and 
at the same* time lather of Nabu, the god 
ol wisdom. Osiris, on the other hand, 
appc'ars as early as the* Ancic'iit Empire as 
the inoperative god of tlie dc*ad, and his 
meiit must be considered as resting chiefly 
upon his iormc'r sufferings. The resem¬ 
blance of Hoiiis to Marduk, how’cver, 
becomes so striking that it is difficult not 
to believe that this part of the genealogy 
of the Egyptian deities must once havcj 
undergone a fundamental change. 

The oppcjsing god, Set, who was repre¬ 
sented symbolically in an extraordinary 
animal form resembling nothing so much 




THE PRINCIPAL DEITIES OF THE EGYPTIAN PANTHEON 

Osiris (]), the god of the dead, was the chief of the gods, and husband and brother of Isis (8 and 11), the queen ot 
the gods; their son Horns (i)) carried on great mythical wars with the evil desert-god Set (4), who had mur¬ 
dered Osiris. In this struggle Horus was assisted by Thoth (2), the ibis-headed god of wisdom, and Amibis (8). 
the jackal-headed assistant of Osiris in the judgment of the dead. The dwarf ape-god Bes (3 and 7) and the erect 
hippopotamus goddess Thoueris (5) were two primitive Nubian deities who displaced the native primitive gods 
Min and Apet They, and Sebek (10), the crocodile god, were admitted to the circle of the sun divinities. 

by Mansell 
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as the okapi, but who was also in the habit 
of transforming himself into a snake in 
combat, was recognised quite as much as 
Korus as a deity of the empire. The kings 
of Egypt wear the iir^TUS serpent above 
their foreheads as a 
badge of dignity, and 
are the favourites not 
only of Horus but 
f)f Set. Not until the 
end of the empire was 
the conclusion drawn 
trom ihe legend oi 
Osiris that Set, who, 
as “Sutekh,’' had 
begun to assume tlu‘ 
attributes of the 
Pheenician Baal, was 
an object of worshi]> 
unworthy of a liuly 
])ious Egyptian. Thus 
tlie ancient deity 
hnally fell from his 
high estate, after a 
sudden and vain at- 
t(‘m])t to d 1 s g u 1 s e 
himself as a ^un-god 
at his prineijKil 
residence in Taiiis. 

Nevertheless, as a 
local deity at Ombos, 
and to a still greater 
in the western 
trentier nome Oxy* 
rynchus, where his worship liad becui ]n*e- 
served in its greatest purity, he survived 
all hostility. As a son of Nut. the goddess 
o1 heaven and tutelary divinity of the Nile, 
Set seems to be the most junvly Egyptian 


of the deities wno retained their general 
characteristics during historical times. 

No information as to the origin, growth, 
and development of the Egyptian doc¬ 
trines of a future life is obtainable from 
the myths of (Kiris. 
We can only give a 
sliort account of 
ancient Egyptian 
('onceplions o 1 a 
future life as they 
appeared in historical 
times. It was neces¬ 
sary that the bodies 
of the dead should 
])e ]>reserv(Ml. This 
luildamenlal condi¬ 
tion was satished 
by the process ot 
mummifying. An 
additional salcguard 
in tile cast* ol the 
wt'ahhy ela^>es was 
the eons 1 met ion ol 
tombs of masonry, 
the lonns ot which 
varied with the reli¬ 
gious ideaol difterenl 
])eriods. The miinimy 
was looked upon as 
till' hoini' oi the 
“ spiritual ]>arts of 
till* (leceasetl, which 
could leave the l)ody 
at will. There were several ol these 
.s})intual jmrts, cliief among which was 
the Ka, or dream-.sonl. Even during a 
man’s life his Ka .showed a tendency to 
wander. Whoever made jounievs during 



HOW THE EGYPTIAN DEAD WERE BURIED 
The Egyptian belief in the resurrection of the body was 
limited to those bodies that remained intact; thus extra¬ 
ordinary care was taken in embalming and bandaging 
the body, as may be seen m this mummy and its case. 



OS 


A CHAPTER HEADING FROM THE BOOK OF THE DEAD; THE JUDGMENT OF THE SOUL 
The Books of the Dead consisted largely of formulae to plead for the dead in the judgment court of Osiris. 
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liis dreams and experienced good or 
evil while his body lay in sleep knew that 
his Ka had been active. The Ka proved 
its ])ower of free movement still more 
definitely by appearing as a physical being 
to others in their dreams whether its 
unconscious o w' n e r were 
alive or dead. Two further 
spiritual elements, t he 
Khu—that is, the “ shining 
one” — and the Ba, whicli 
had the form of a human¬ 
headed bird, seem to have 
rej)resented one and tin* 
same conception — that is, 
the renown ot the deceased. 

In all probability the same 
was the case with the Sahu 
and the Sekheiu, which are 
dei)icted as wra])i)e(l mum¬ 
mies or free ligures ; the 
difference of form and nam(‘ 
was due to local variation ol 
<loctrini‘. It i^ strange that 
the shadow ot ukmi was in¬ 
cluded among tlu* spiritual 
elements ; iK)sMl)ly it 
a later parasitic conception, 
tor the kingdom of the dead ot Osiris 
was by no means an abiding |)lace ot 
shadows. Consequently it was entirely 
o[)})osed to Egyptian jiiety to supply 
their departed with shadow pictures ol 
bread, meat, dishes, 
etc. During the 
Negada period it 
aj)[)ears that the 
sacrifices—that is to 
say, the icpasts for 
the dead—were still 
offered in natura. 

In later times, imita¬ 
tions made of stone, 
clay, or wood, which 
were supposed to 
become permanently 
endowed with nour¬ 
ishing qualities by 
the recital of magical 
iormuhe, were em¬ 
ployed. Other form¬ 
ulae ol this kind, of 
which the tedious 
literature of the “ Books of the Dead ” 
is largely composed, were thought to 
assist the deceased to overcome the 
difficulties and dangers of the way to 
the throne of Osiris, to plead for him 
before the court of judgment in the nether 


world, and even to influence the turn of 
the scales in which the gods Thoth and 
Horns w^eighed every heart against a 
feather, the symbol of truth. What ha])- 
jiencd to those found wanting at this 
final judgment w^as an obscure and appar¬ 
ently a forbidden subject, 
although a vicious-looking 
female animal resembling a 
pig, wath the head ot a 
crocodile, called the “ dc- 
vourer,” always sat before 
or close to Osiris. But on 
and after the interment the 
dead man was called “ true 
to his word,” his rightcous- 
nt'ss and consequent salva¬ 
tion being thus presupposed. 
Thus blessed, he was straight¬ 
way sent to Osiris and led 
by the god to the fields of 
Aalu, where all was well. 
There was room lor every¬ 
one at the richly-decked 
table ot Osiris, and whoever 
desired more had but to 
go to the tree of life 
close at hand. Irom which 
the goddcs.s ot heaven fieely dis])ensed 
her gifts to the dear 

The offerings ot tood, etc., were also 
intended to secure to the deceased, at 
least so long as he remained in the tomb, 
that welfare which 
he could not have 
enjoyed in any other 
way. It is a striking 
tact that even the 
kings fully shared 
the general desire ot 
their subjects to be 
buried, if possible, 
in the Osiris city 
Abydos. They could 
not, however, well 
be actually buried 
there, but com¬ 
manded their bodies 
to be interred in 
Thebes, like those of 
their great nobles. 
But probably the 
popular custom of 
sending the mummies of the deceased to 
Abydos, whence they were transported 
back to the starting point, where their 
graves awaited them, was considered 
necessary by the kings. The kings of the 
first dynasty, some of whom were buried 
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probably at Negada, others at Hierakon- 
polis, had a series of imitation tombs, or 
commemorative “ Houses of the Ka,” built 
for them at Abydos. These cenotaphs 
were provided with all the requisites for 
the continued life of the Ka in the other 
world, oven in¬ 
cluding actual 
slaves, who wen* 
killed and biiri(*d 
with the kings. 

That is to say, tin' 
commemorative 
“ Ka-houses ” at 
A b y d o s w c r e 
coin]>lete tombs, 
w i t h all t h e 
nec'essary appur¬ 
tenances, (‘xcejd 
thecoi*])se. With 
the exception ot Ka, it is seldom that 
any information of importance can be 
extracted resjiecting the gods of Ancient 
Kgypt. Overladen as they were with 
( hanging attributes, their oiiginal forms 
aie now unrecognisable : their m> ths 
also are still unknown. Ptah, the 
ancient god ol Memphis, is now cinly to 
be found—except when lu* is identilicd 
with th(‘ god Tatenen—rejiresented as 
garbed in tlu‘ swathing of imimmies ; 
tlierefore he must have 
adojited the character 
ol ()siris, or vice versa 
Hi^rodotus considered 
Ptah as the Egyptian 
Heplnesuis; in fact, he 
was often re|)rcsented 
surrounded by dwarf 
gods, his assistants in 
ihc creation ot the 
world. Ptah may have 
been in some way con¬ 
nected with the Nile 
god Haj)i, wlio pos¬ 
sessed an unusually 
magnificent temple in 
Memphis, and was sub- 
secpiently worshipjicd 
in Rome as the classic' 

“ father of the waters ” ; 
he was aflso accom¬ 
panied by gnomes, 
who, though they 
signified the proper 
height of the Nile in ells, resemble the 
kobolds of Ptah. Memphis was also 
the scene of worship of the Apis bulls, 
whose divine attributes had been rccog- 
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nised as early as the Ancient Em jure. 
A connection between Ptah and Apis 
can scarcely be juoved. During his 
lifetime the bull seems to have formed 
a jmrt of the Ra cult, and after his death 
to have belonged to that of Osiris. Thus 
it is i^ossible that 
the soul ol tilt* 
l)ull was fiuall\7 
translorrnrd into 
an ind«‘j)cndeiit 
deity, Osiiis- 
Aj)n. who, after 
pcisoiiiticat ion 
iindt'i Ciieek in- 
Ihuau’c, icc(‘i\'cd 
the name of Sera- 

KING MAKING AN OFFERING TO THE APIS BULL JJls. sjipplailted 
Memphis was the scene of the worship of the Apis bulls, considered ( )siri''. aild l>r- 
divine, wliile other animals were merely incaiiiations of various Rods. . , 

came a'^^ocldte^l 
with Isis as deity ol the dcaii. 'I'he 
great maiisoliMim ol Ajii'^ l)ulls dis- 

cov’ered ]iy Mariette at Sakkaia still 
contained the heavy stone '-aieophagi 

in which the mumuulied leI^a^l^ ot 

the anim.ils had hei'ii siiceessivc'lv laid 
tioin till* time ol tin eighteenth dynasty, 
ill Ollier somewh.it paiallel to tin* 
Mici'i'ssion ol miiimnies of the r.g\ j)tian 
kings, idiaiaoh and A|)is jxisse^^cd tin* 
attributes of |>ersoii,d di\’iiiity m di'aili 
as \\(dl as m hie. 1 he 
sacred animals 
in the templi's 



EGYPTIAN CARE FOR THE DEAD 


On the left is a canopic jar, sets of four of which, 
containing various organs of the deceased dedicated 
to particular gods, were always placed in tombs. On 
the right is a beautifully cast bronse situla, which 
contained votive offerings on behalf of the departed. 


other 
joiim 

are mereh'ini arnatioiis 
ol till* X'aiioiis gods, 
such as the Su'hos- 
croi'odile in tiie f’av- 

\'Uin, tile Meudt‘si.i7l 
r.am.and ihebiill Miievis 
ol Heliopolis, whose 
worshif) fell into decay 
at dilliM'ent timi'S. 
T(»geth(‘r with Mrievis, 
a fabulous creature 
known as tin* bird 
Hennu— the“ Pheenix” 
of the Greeks -had his 
headquarters at Hclio- 
|)olis. Peril a I )s a rare 
s})ccies of heron was 
bred there. Finally, on 
arriving at the stone 
sphinxes—for the most 
part the heads of 
kings set upon the bodies of animals, an 
inversion of the conception of gods with 
animal heads—we find ourselves within the 
domain of sculpture and architecture. 




THE PASSING OF A PHARAOH FUNERAL CEREMONIES OF A KING OF ANCIENT EGYPT 


\\ DiikUii i tinij)k ot tlu gocldtss with Ntkliebt t the ^oddms ofhii ths woi 

H ithoi insciil)((i \\\ih itcoiints of the shipped in h 1 K ib mdthe\Tpp(n ilsoin 

worshij) is will IS with tlu histoiy ot its the foim of viiltuies ho\tiin^ e )out the 
binldin^ still unnins in \ ^^ood stite oi kin^^ proti i tin^ him dining; his liletime 

pi(sti\ it 101) 1 lom this we li am that at Hat hoi he i si 11 on the othei hind is otten 

the be^^inning ol the thud summer month lepiesented with the lit ad ot i cow mil 
this I g}j)tnn \phrexhte was accustomed even when piituied is a woman she 

to set e)ut upon i eeiemomal lourney to retains the cow s horns and otten the eats 

the god Homs in I dfu which was not fai The Greeks identified their owi Lcto 

distant Attn or within five days she r/ith Buto the oracle goddess in the 

then leturned home in her boat The Delta town ot Buto and Athene with 

G^t itness of love This custom is in the goddess Neith, worshippeel at Sai*^ 

complete coriesponelence with the name The symbol of Neith oiiginally a 

e^f the goddess which signifies the hous square shield with two anows crossed 

of Homs ' Cuiiousl}, theie wis a gioup behind it was tiansforrned into a shuttle 

of seven Hathois who presided o\er in later times worn as a national token 

births who m then turn are connected by the Libj^ans v^ho appear in Egyptian 
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drawings. This points to a Libyan origin 
for her; but she, together with Hathor, 
Buto, the cat-headed Bast of Bul^astis, 
and almost all the female divinities of the 
ancient Egyptian pantheon, subsequently 
lost all traces of their original character 
under the influence of the Isis myth. A 
closer examination ^'^akes it plain 
that even those mvinities which 
a])pear to have an individuality 
of their own are mere variants 
of Isis, “great m enchantment” 
(Ueret-hekau). The exception to 
this rule is Maat, the goddess of 
truth and justice ; for she, as an 
abstraction, was al)OV(‘ all in¬ 
fluences of mythological trans¬ 
formation. Slie is sometimes 
n'preseiited wearing the wi'll- 
known bandage over her (‘yes, 

“ l(U' justice decides without re¬ 
gard ot persons.” Of the god 
Khiins, or Khonsu, who ])erhaps 
represented the new moon and 
formed a counter}:)art to loh or 
Aah, the god of the full moon, 
nothing need here be said, exce])t 
that he, lik(‘ so many other 
divinities, was ultimately meiged 
in the “ sun.” Ihider the iwentietli 
dynasty a vain attempt seems to 
have lieen made to restore him 
to his j)ro])er dignity. War-gods 
ap[)ear m increasing mim])ers 
under the New Empire. Th(‘ 
valiant Mcmth (Mt‘ntu) was oiten 
summoned by the kings from 
Theb(\s to inspire them with 
bravery in battle equal to his own. 

'i'he worship of Month in the nonie 
of Thebes was perhajis (*ven more 
ancient than that ol Amon, for 
the chief sanctuaries of both w(‘re 
in local opposition. 'I'lie goddess 
Sekhmet, the destroyer of di’- 
generate mankind in the Ramyth, 
obtained a certain degree of j:)re- 
rerence from Amenhotei) III., and 
appears in the pajiyrus literature 
as the lion-heade(i spreader of 
})anic who marches in the van¬ 
guard of armies. In other resfiects 
she belongs to the family of 
Ptah. In later times, however, it was 
said of the Isis-Hathor at Philai that 
she was “ kind as Bast, terrible as 
Sekhmet,” so that this divinity also was 
deprived of her original characteristics. 
The Syrian divinities also acquired a 
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SUN-GOD, RA 



certain standing in Egypt, especially under 
the Ramessides. The chief of these were 
Baal and Astarte, Reshef and Anath. 

The sun-god Ra, as is plain from his 
myths, had his first centre in Heliojxilis as 
early as the period of the Ancient Empire. 
None the l(‘ss he w^as the youngest of all 
the greater divinities. This fact is 
jiroved by the compreh(‘nsiven(\ss 
of his nature, as comj)ared with 
the Hades nature of Osiris and 
the solar conception ol the sun 
offered by Horns. Before Ra came 
to Egypt he had attained a certain 
mythological maturity within the ' 
imagination ot another ])eople, and 
hence the rajiidity of his success. 
But apart from this, he ])oss(‘ss(‘(l 
all the attributes which make for 
])opularity. The new sun-god is 
ihe absolute lord of creation ; he 
tra\'erses the entir(‘ iK'aven and 
the n(‘tlu‘r w'orld in his narrow 
boat within twenty-four hours, 
aniiiliilat(‘s all that is evil, (»r at 
any rate makes it inoperative .^o 
long as he is present. Jind so ('oni- 
])els (‘vi'ry other god who is desirous 
of being termed “ good ” to enter 
his c()m})any. 'rims within acom- 
parativ(‘ly short tinu' the solar disc 
of Ra becomes the predominating 
symbol among the other gods : 
indiH'd, this same symbol was 
unconsciously accepted as the sign 
of divinity in gi'iieral, and was 
ultimately boint‘ even by tb.ose 
gods who, from their vt‘ry nature, 
were and remained opponents to 
Ra. Conv(‘rsely, the sparrow-hawk 
of Homs became an emblem ol tin* 
true snn-gods: Ra himself was 
repres(‘nted with a bird’s head. 
Ib‘ also appropriatt'rl to himsedf 
many oth(*r external marks bor¬ 
rowed from (‘aiiicr rites and 
conceptions. However, be clung 
all the more tenacicnisly to his 
main office. He who had been the 
friend ol Ra during life had the 


with Amon as Araon- 
Ra, king- of the gods. 


AMON-RA 
Ra, the Sun - god, 

Kp m.%ombin"d to claim in death a place on 

■ * ‘ his boat w'hcn it jnissed through 

the heaven during the day. 
Thus the deceased arrivt^d in the nether 
world under the auspices of a power¬ 
ful protector, and far more easily than 
by the solitary and dangerous way 
of the Osiris doctrine. When Ra had 
arrived at his territory in the m'ther 
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regions (which imjjlies that Osiris and 
other deities of darkness had a consider¬ 
able domain) he disembarked the souls in 
the fruitful field, where they continued an 
existence resembling their earthly life. In 
consequence ot the division of Ra’s sub¬ 
terranean dominions into twelve sections 
of one hour’s journey each, divided from 
. one another by “ doors/’ the 

‘ . dead under his protection could 

tk ^ n unlorlunately enjoy the sight 

the Orave 

one hour, and were left in darkness for the 
rest of the time. However, during this 
short period of light the greatest activity 
j)revailed, for the proteges of Ra had also 
to labour in the land beyond the grave ; 
they sowed, they ploughed, irrigated their 
land and gatluued their liarvest, in order 
not to suffer the pangs of hunger. 

It is interesting to remark that members 
of the wealthy classes made provision for 
both the Ra and the Osiris theories ol the 
future life. Near the mummies, together 
with their Book of the Dead, and their 
sup])ly of food tor tin* next life, on the 
Osiris theory, are found small figures ol 
wood, called “ .Shawaliti,” or I'shai^ti, that 

is, answerers, equi])ped for the most ]wt 
as slaves or field labourers, and in many 
cases inscribed with the, nami; of the de.ad 
man to whom they l)(*longed, whose duty 
was to answer lor the deceased and to act 
as his substitutes if h(‘ should happen to 
arrive at the fields ol Ra and there be 
called upon to work. 

At what ])erio(l of the early history of 
Eg3q)t the sun-god Ra secured the chiet 
position in the popular beliefs ( annot be 
determined with certainty. If the legend 
concerning the origin of the filth dynasty 
can be trusted, the characteristic title 
of the kings, “ sons ol Ra,” which was 
invariably emphasised in subsequent times 
must have originated at that period. 
This, however, would only roughly in¬ 
dicate the close ot the first stage of 

jj. development. During the long 
and obscure period of transition 

SuA-\d Ancient to the Middle 

^ Empire many a convulsion 

must have shaken the existing body of 
religious belief. A result of the conclusion 
of peace between Horus and Ra was un¬ 
doubtedly the appearance of the popular 
mixed deity Ra-Harmachis, which was 
a.s,sociated in the legends with the winged 
solar disc, flanked on each side by a small 
uraeus snake. This token, which was to be 


seen over the entrance of every temple, 
possessed the significance of a symbol 
of union, which was ultimately extended 
over all the gods of the country. Neverthe¬ 
less, in the Tell el-Amarna period the 
letters of the Syrian officials to the Pharaoh 
almost invariably employ a form of 
address which reju'esents him only as the 
son of Ra, while Rib-Adda of (Icbal 
em])loys another, and ])erhaps older, set 
of titles, in which no mention whatever 
is made of the sun. 

In view of the difference of opinion 
among the Egyptians concerning tin* life 
after death, an cl the increasing conlusion 
in the mythology, together with the slight 
efficacy of thtj iorrnulcT of enchantment, 
a spirit ot scepticism could not have failed 
to arise. Whether traces of a belief that 
the dead ascended to the stars ani to be 
included among the evidence for this s})irit 
is still a matter of uncertainty ; at any 
rate, such a concei)ti()u does not stuMU to 
be of Egy})tian origin. A stronger piece 
ol evidence is, however, the fact that 
occasionally, though not on the memorial 
^tomjs, we sevm to find doubts ol, at any 

_ rate, the happiness ot a tuture 

. , hie. Side by side with all the 


A Creed 

of Cheerful q|‘ advem- 

agenism which the dead undiMgo 

in the next world before fully attain¬ 
ing felicity among th(‘ tollowers ot Ra, 
we meet with the idea that th(' deceased 
lay rigid in eternal darkness, yearning lor 
the clelights of earthly life. For this 
rc'ason man was to make the best ust of 
his existence, to s(‘ek joy and pleasure, and 
to cast away all sorrow. (generally 
])opular under the new kingdom was the 
“ Song from the tomb ol King Antef,” 
composed by the harper. 

This minstrel appeals in turn to ancient 
sages who taught : ” Ruined are the 

dwellings ol ancestors ; they are as if they 
had never been, and no one returns 
Irorn the beyond to tell us what has become 
of them.” To the living the advice 
is given; ” Adorn thyself as l)eautifully as 
may be, and let not thine heart fail thee 
so long as thou remainest upon earth. 
Trouble not thyself until the day of mourn¬ 
ing breaks. For he whose heart has ceased 
to beat hears no lamentation ; he who 
rests in the grave shares not thy grief. 
Therefore, let your days be glad, your coun¬ 
tenance joyful, and be not idle ; for no 
man takes his possessions with him, nor 
doe.s he ever return.’* 
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A FUNERAL RITE OF ANCIENT EGYPT: THE TRIAL OF THE DEAD 
Before the body of an Egyptian could be borne to the caverns of the dead it had to undergo trial by the judges of the 
dead, befoie whom any man might accuse the departed, burial in sacred ground being denied if the charges were proved. 


Tlio ]HK‘li('al “ (lialoj^iK* ol oik* \v(‘ary of diod on the river embankment leaving no 

life, with his soul,” is, as regards its jxisterity,” 

hindamental concojition, a ])n‘Cursor of In all jn-obability this remarkable com- 
ihe lh)()k of Job. Moreover, its fate seems position was considered by its readers as 

to have been similar to that of theHiblical belonging to the class of popular produc- 

work, in so lar as a ret apitillation is lions, tin* possession ol which was not to 

added estaldishing a connection with the lx* proclaimed aloud ])efore the guardians 

current religious belief, although the book of public morals and manners. The later 

was doubtless com]X)sed with the object addition of a short dejirecatory hymn to 

of exjxising the illogical nature of the Ka as the givei' of ha]>})iness was intended 

orthodox creed. to secure a measure of toleration for the 

The “one weary of life,” ill and feelde, work, 
deceived by the w'orld and abandoned Two affecting songs of the man tired of 
liy his relatives and friends, entreats his life—a complaint against the world that 

soul to follow him into death. But at this indefatigably persecutes the tender-hearted 

])rospect even this last companion desires but o})ens its arms to the insolent, and a 

to aliandon liim, and is with great diffi* .salutation to death, the deliverer—give 

ciilty persuaded to agree to a compromise, the w'ork a high place in the literature of 

In the course of the argument it becomes the w^orld, and incline us to regard more 

clear that the Egy]')tians were not only chaiitably many of those features of 

inclined to scepticism, but also that some ancient Egyptian life wdiich w’e are inclined 

of them regarded the usele.ss pyramids to consider wdth aversion. Even the 

and the worship of the dead wuth mockery refractory soul makes the admi.ssion when 

and contempt. The soul expresses the the deserted one has showm it that the 

opinion in no measured terms that pre- earth is full of evil-doers : ” Death stands 

cisely the same prospect awaited the most before me to-day like the near fulfilment 

carefully pre.served mummy and the body of the longing which a man has for his 

devoured by fishes of “ a weary one who home after many years of imprisonment.” 
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The soul then promises to accompany him : 
“ Thy body shall return to the earth, and 
where thou abidest I also will abide ; we 
two will make our abode together.’' 

Thoughts such as these were certainly 
of themselves incapable of initiating a 
reform in the national religion in Egypt. 
Nevertheless they are evidence tliat an 
^ . . intellectual movement had be- 

eginnings small number 

of Keiigious ^,^in^,ated men had cast away 
* their fears of the unknown and 

their belie! in th? enchantments and 
“ protections ” which were to ensure to 
them an orthodox hea\’en; that they 
were beginning to direct their mon* 
rational praise to the sun-god, as tlu* 
obvious author ol all lite and fertility on 
the living globe. Most of th(‘ ejhtaphs 
belonging to the decade immediately j)rt‘- 
ceding the relorm app(‘aled separately to 
Osiris, the god of the dead, and Ra. the 
god of the living, and th(‘ hymns ad¬ 
dressed to the sun-god increase in l(‘rvoui. 
Amon himselt (omes to be invoked in 
monotheistic terms as Amon-Ra. Tht‘ 
tendency increased under the eighteenth 
dynasty. Constantly wc* find worshippeis 
referring to Osiris, Ra, or Anion, as it 
he was the only deity existing in the 
universe. The concejition of pure di\'inity 
is often met with, and this otteii savour^ 
of pure monoth('isin. 

Under Amenholc}) IV. (Akhenaten) the 
worship of Ra, or rather of Harmach, was- - 
in his actual visible form oi th(‘ Aten — 
exalted by royal tavoiir into a real mono¬ 
theistic cult. 'I'lie symbol of the Aten cult 
was the simple solar disc pouring down 
its rays. Plach ray was rci>res(‘nted as 
ending in a little iiand. Souk* of these 
hands are open, while others hold the 
emblem of life, the well-known ringed cross. 
Whenever the king, or, as was now^ 
customary, the assembled royal family, 
performed a ])ublic ceremony the sun’s 
disc stood immediately above their heads, 

. .. ■‘'O that, if iiossible, every 
ono ets ic might be struck by 

f Q one of these emblems at the 

of the Sun 

trine ” itself was formulated in a long 
hymn, of which one passage must 
suffice for our quotation : “ Thou didst 

create the seasons for the completion 
of thy work, the cool winter and the hot 
summer ; thou alone didst build the vault 
of heaven, thy lofty path, whence thou 
surveyest all that thou hast made. Thou 


art Attui, the day ol the wau ld ; my heart 
belongs to thee, but no one knoweth thee 
as doth thy .son f the king | Nefer-khepru-Ra. 
Thou hast revealed fo him the knowledge 
of thy mighty coming and going. On 
that very day when thou establishedst the 
world thou didst cause it to be created 
for thy .son, wdio is the express image of 
thy glory, even for the king ol Egypt, 
the truly living one, the lord of both lands, 
Nefer-khepru-Ra, the .son of the sun that 
existeth in verity, Akhenaten, wdio liveth 
for ever. And with him the great, the 
beloved royal .spouse, the mistre.ss of both 
lands, Nefer-nef(‘ru-Aten, that is, the 
immortal and flourishing XehMtiti.” 

The “ doctrine ” was thus (‘stablisht*d 
as the official religion, as had once been tlu* 
case w'ith the w’orship of Amon, only on ;i 
mor(‘ comj)rehensivt‘ scale. The (need 
was inclined to monotheism m so tai as no 
room is left for the existtauv of other 
deities, which iiuk'ed v\'(‘rt‘ not so nuK h 
as mentioned, and soon wtM't* formally 
r(‘i('cted. Thus, wli(aie\'t*r thi' night was 
spoktai ol, any relereiKi' to tlu* stais was 
caiefully avoidi‘d, as it was not desired to 
rei('i to till' stellar deities, tiu' 
Strange heaven.” The rlay 

_ ^ . had iH'cn gi ner.dlv considtM'ed 
to begin at sunset, wluaa'as tlu' 
new' doctrine did not preach that the day 
consisted oi ” the evening and the morn¬ 
ing,” but that it began with tlu* rising of 
the sun. Ear trom believing in any bene¬ 
ficent influences existed by the star and 
moon (Italics, tlu‘ sun doctrine liinted 
rather at the op])osile. The wonders of 
Aten are tlie marvels of nafuit* and not the 
R'siilt of enchantmtails. It was argued 
that if the king, like his jiredece.ssors, was 
a god and a son of tlu‘ Sun, he must 
nec(*ssarily increase in majesty by the 
introduction of the new religion ; hence 
the curious avowal of the natural con¬ 
clusion that Aten created the world with 
the knowledge of his .son, wdio reigned upon 
earth, and indeed for his especial benefit. 

Thus it is indis])iitable that in the Attm 
worship of Arnenhote]) IV. we may 
see the germs of religious conce])tions 
which have hitherto been attributed to a 
much later period. The king of Egypt, 
who was a god in virtue of his ])o.sitioii 
during his life, who choo.ses for his 
father a unique god, the creator of the 
w'orld, consequently becomes, at least 
historically, connected with this god 
as his associate from the very outset. 
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With Amori and his circle all the other 
(non-solar) deities were proscribed. The 
king permitted those who were weak 
in faith to consider Ra as the equal of 
Aten. Ptah, Osiris, Horus, and Isis fell 
from their high estate. But the various 
formuke and rites belonging to the worshij) 
of the dead, even those pertaining to 
Osiris, continued without op])osition. Tlu^ 
beliefs of the mass of the ])eoplo with re¬ 
gard to the life aft(T death could not Ix^ 
lightly interfered with. Indeed, upon this 
delicate question the sun doctrine in 
general acquiesced in the legend of Ra’s— 
nightly journey. And since Aten was the 
god of the day and of the living, he had 
nothing to do with night and the dead, so 
that tlu* “ doctrine ” had nothing to say 
on this sul)jert. Amenhotep and tiis court 
Were buried in tombs of the usual ty]H\ 
though no rejxe 


sentiitions of the 
traditional wan- 
di'i'ings of th(‘ 
soul in tlu' under¬ 
world were in- 
M'nb(‘d on their 
walls the sul)- 
j'‘ct was tacitly 
a void(‘(1-1) u t 
Amon and tlu* 
other gods wen* 
pers(‘cuted, and 
tht*ir naiu(‘s were 
erased fioni tlu* 
temples. 


during times of peace. Since the indus¬ 
trial population of Thebes was far moie 
dependent upon the college of Amon than 
upon the court, the probable effect of 
the change is obvious. Finding his position 
in Thebes untenable, the king, who had 
begun to build a sanctuary of Aten in 
Thebes itself, decided to found a new 
A New more satisfactory 

spot, to be (‘onsecrated to the 
sole worship of the “solar disc” 
and of his son. The new resi- 
deiK'e “Khut-Aten”—that is, the horizon 
of the disc—was founded almost precisely 
midway between .Memj^his and Thebes, on 
th(j eastt‘rn bank of the river. This spot 
was then believed to be the centre of the 
world, and therefore well ada})ted to the 
r(‘quiremeiits of the new religion. 

All that rc'inains to us to-day of the city 
of Khut - Aten 


Sacred 

City 



is the mass of 
ruins at Tell el- 
Amarna. The 
tombs in the sur¬ 
rounding cliffs, 
together with 
their texts, 
which are of high 
importance as a 
source of infor¬ 
mation for the 
worship of the 
solar disc, have 
long bc'cn ob- 

......... at ten- 

Amenhotei) the famous wood-carving knowna&thc Sheikh el-Beied, audthatoiOhe tion. It WaS alsc 

-robably died at "8"* of a Pharaoh of Sa.s, botl. obviously likeaesses. 


THE PORTRAIT SCULPTURE OF EGYPT - . , 

That on the left F 


Two very fine examples of ancient Egyptian sculpture. 


the outset of the seventeenth year of his 
reign, thus occu])ying the throne from 
about I j8() to I ^(>4 B.c. His cbildren by his 
wife Nerfeu'titi, who seems to havti be^cn 
without a rival in his affections, wen* all 
daughters ; hence the^ succe.ssion devolved 
uj)on some future sein-in-law'. For tlie 
moment, how(*vm', the attentieui of Amen- 

hotep IV. was (jccupied chiefly 
* bv the opposition offered to the 
Unorthodox ” by the adherents 

of Amon in his cajiital at 
Thebe.s. Had the Pharaoh meTedy ne^glected 
the orthodox worshij) of Amon, such lack 
of piety might have been tolerated ; but 
that which could not be forgotten or for¬ 
given was his omission of the gifts cus¬ 
tomary on these occasions. Since the 
time of Thothmes III.' these gifts had been 
an ever-increasing item, an<i had become 
a serious burden to the royal treasury 


grcuind plan of tlu* town could be clearly 
recogui.sed and the sil(?s of the most imjw- 
taut l)uildingsl>e(letermined. But it wasnci 
until the di.scovery, in the sj^ring of 1888 
oi the aichives, written in cuneiforn 
characters on clay tablets, treating of tlu 
relations between Egypt and Asia thai 
further excavations were undeitaken, witl 
the result that both the luins of the king'* 
jialace an(i of the Aten temjde were 
brought to light. This period was a tiim 
of reform in art as well as in religion. Ii 
is a remarkable fact that many of tlu 
sculptured bas-reliefs discovered in the 
toml)s of Tell el-Amania deal with th< 
domestic life of Amenhotep IV. Intende( 
primarily as tokens of homage, thesi 
scenes show very clearly how naturalh 
the divine son of Aten lived and mover 
among the children of men. Hitherlc 
there had been no more than half a dOzei 
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poses in which the sculptor or designer was 
permitted to represent a king : he might 
be seated, for examj)le, stiffly on his throne 
or no less stiffly in his war chariot, making 
offerings, etc. Now, however, we see him 
in the company of the queen and his 
family of little princesses, though always 
caressed by the hands terminating the 
rays of Aten, or distributing 
^omes ic ^ balc ony golden decora- 

lions to deserving co-religion- 
gyp chariot of 

gold and silvt;r, with a bodyguard running 
at his side, or is shown in the act of per- 
torming ceremonies. The figures are 
naturally groujK'd and motion is naturally 
indicated. The traditional stiffness is 
replaced by an effort at correct portraiture, 
at any rate in the case of the king himself. 

The ])ersonal apj)earance of Amenhotep 
IV. was by no means attractiv^e. His face 
was disfigured by prominent cheek-bones, 
a iirotruding chin, and a wrinkled mouth ; 
he had also thin legs and a large stomach. 
However, he insisted that all defects 
should be failhiiilly reproduced ; and the 
whole court, the queen included, were 
dejiicted with the same jihysical peculiari¬ 
ties. One relit*f, for instance, rejiresents 
the king with a })articularly forbidding 
expression of countenance in the act of 
kissing his eldest daughter, with tht* queen 
and two other daughters sitting opjiositt*. 

The probability that foreign inthiences 
had led to the develojunent ot a nt‘w 
style of art has been confirmed by the 
discovery of a richly-painted stucco floor 
in the ]ialace, representing a marshy 
landsca])e filled with animals, as well as 
by objects made ot variously coloured 
glass and numerous vases and fragments 
closely resembling those ot Mycena.* and 
Cyprus. A ccrresjionding stucco floor 
and glazed jiottery in the same style have 
been found in Amenhotep’s palace. The 
stucco floor painting is, of course, purely 
Egyptian, but the imported foreign jiottery 
. is a mark of the extensive 


Foreign 


connection with lands over sea 


. which is characteristic of the 

n uences dynasty. Traffic by 

sea with the Greek coast must, however, 
have begun much earlier, for we find pottery 
of the middle and early Minoan period— 
contemporary with the twelfth and sixth 
dynasties ; and we have already seen that 
ambassadors from Minoan Crete visited 
the Egyptian court at the time of the 
eighteenth dynasty. 


The command to build the city of the 
solar disc must have coincided with the 
removal of the court from Thebes. Pos¬ 
sibly the king retired to Memphis pending 
the completion of his new residence. 
Nevertheless, the “ Horizon of the Sun ” 
was occupied before the city was half 
constructed. Not until the completion of 
this work, about the year 1374, did the 
sovereign feel himself entirely free ; he 
then discarded the name of Amenhotej) 
and chose the tide of “ Akhenaten ”— 
that is, the spirit of the solar disr. His 
family and adht'i ents followed his t‘xami)l(‘, 
and named themselves after Aten. 


This was jiractically a declaration 
ot war against Amon. The letractory 
town of Thebes was finally compelled to 
submit and to tolerate flu* authority of a 
governor who believed in tlu* “ doctrine.” 
The systematic cftacemtait ot the word 
“Amon” horn inscrii)tions, even from 
those of the tombs, was only too 
thoroughly carried out. A measure ol pei- 
secution was also directed against Mut 
and Khuns, the iu‘aresl rt‘lali\a‘s ol Amon. 
King Akhenaten, as ht* is now styh'd. 

obviously desiied to obhleiate 
_ * the memory of Amon through- 

Egyphan Egypt.^ As we It* im from 

Reformation KingTutankhamon, 

rect'Utly discovered at Thebes, tlu* jiriest- 
hood of Amon was tlispcrsed, and tlu* 
goo.is of Amon were confiscated to the 
Aten. Not only at Thebes, but at Heh - 
polis an ! in the northern capital. Memphis, 
as well as in tlu; “colonial” ca])itals ol 
Napata in Nubia and Jerusalem (^) in 
Palestine (Khinatura), teinjiles ot the Aten 
were stU up, bearing the same name, 
Dester-Aten (“Red is Aten”) or Gem- 


Aten (“ Found is At(*n ”), as tht* heretical 
shrine at 'fhebes. Jdiis last was jirobably 
never finished, and certainly the new 
worship) could hardly be carried on for 
long safely in the city of Amon, dethroned 
and dis])ossessed though her great god 
might be. We know that for a time 
anarchy reigned at Thebes, and the royal 
sepulchres in the Biban el-Muluk were 
abandoned to the depredations of tomb- 
robbers. The temple of Amon was re¬ 
placed by a magnificent new shrine of 
the solar disc at Khut-Aten, which was 


established as a national sanctuary. The 
high-priest bore the same title as the high- 
priest at Heliopolis. The king never 
wearied of the task of celebrating the 
various festivals of consecration. The 
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queen-mother Tcic did not a])pear at 
Khut-Atcn until the court had already 
been settled there ; she was then in¬ 
ducted by her son with greal disjday of 
pomp. In the meanwhile, however, in 
spite of all the proofs of devotion and 
piety shown by the Aten worshipj)ers 
under llu eyes of the king, the fact re- 
m iined tint the new belief becam(^ more 
an 1 mon* impoj)iilar among the ])eoj)le. 
One ot the new boundary stones of the 
])recinct of Khut-Aten was even found one 
day to have been destroyed. 

Akhenat(‘n thendore considered it of 
all the more imi)ortance to stn ngthen his 
cause by a conversion of distinguished 
inni. He seems (luTefore to hav(‘ con¬ 
sidered the conversion of the '' divine 
lather,” Ai, who liad apparently risen to 
this relatively modc‘st hierarchical dignity 
in th(‘ temple of Amon, as an event ol 
special sigiiihcance. Ai was already fan- 
bearer at the king’s right hand, chiei 
master ol the horse, and the “ truly 
beloved royal scribe,” when th(‘ king 
ordered the treasur(‘r to ” lay gold on his 
net'k, on his back and on his It'cl. because 


“ Divine 
Father ” 
Converted 


he has ht‘arkened unto the 
(loctruu‘.” And when Ai mar- 
n(‘(l the ” king’s nuise,” who 
also l)oi(‘ the name of Tide, tlu' 


couple became the recipients of still 
nch(‘r gifts ol gold. Ai ordered ” this 
lieautitiil event ” to be immortalised in 


sculpture and d(‘scribed in detail on the 
walls of lus tomb in Tell el-Amarna, 


at Tell el-Amarna, which .she seems to 
have shared with her father, the king, 
whose body must at some time, however, 
have been removed to Thebes, like that of 
his mother, Teie, for the mummy of the 
heretic was found with the other royal 
bodies in the tomb of Amenhotep II. 
Since he had been buried in the orthodox 


Fall of the 
Eighteenth 
Dynasty 

Ra, who 


way, no formal destruction of 
the lieretical king’s body was 
atteinpt(*d. Akhenaten was 
succeeded by Semenkh - ka - 
a short time before had 


married liis eldest daughter. Merit-A ten. 
Inscribed wine-jugs from the ruins of the 
palace at Tell el-Amarna show the seven¬ 
teenth year of Akhenaten to be the earliest 
possible (late for this event. The fact 
that there were several younger daughters, 
one of whom, Ankhs-en-pa-Aten, became 
the wife of a certain Tut-ankh-Aten, was 


soon turned to advantage by the 0})pres.sed 
Amon ])arly. This latter couple laid 
claim to the throne on their own account. 


and recognised the faith of An.on. Both 
reappear in The]>cs as King Tiit-ankh- 
Amoii and Qiietni Ankhs-en-Amon ^ ap¬ 
parently rival i'iiUts either to Semenkhka- 
ka or to a third brotluT-in-law. 


Buildings and restorations to the Theban 
tinnjdes, carried out by Tut-ankh-Amon, 
well as a large representation of 
the ie('«‘pti(>n ot tribute from Syria and 
Ethiopia, discovered in the tomb of 
one Ilui. point to the fact that the 
orthodox Pharaoh was for a time 


which, howevei, h(' never occupied. 

The op|)osition between the beliefs of 
the Egvjitians and tho.se of Akhenaten 
was of itself sufficient to prevent the king 
from embarking u])on such warlike en- 
terjiriscs as had been undertaken by 
Thothmes III. ; the Pharaoh could not 
venture to leave his country. Neverthe- 
le.ss, at tlie time of his death the Egyptian 
])ossessions in Asia, though internally in a 


the absolute ruler of the who!e king¬ 
dom of Amenhotep; on the. other 
hand, indications of the continuation of 
the heresy during this period are not 
wanting. Marriage into the family des¬ 
cendants of Akhenaten probably enabled 
other ambitious lords to jint forward 
])retexts to the throne. After Tutank- 
liamon, the ‘‘divine father,” Ai, w’as able 
to get ]^ossession of the throne. His 


state of complete disruption, seem to wife, Teie, who was at most a very 
have continued to recognise the supre- _ distant relative of Amenhotep 

macy of Egypt; they did not, at any rate, the “ Divine ^ 

break into open revolt before the begin- Father’^*”* claim to the succession. As 
ning of the struggles which put an end to ^ ^ before, in the days of his 

the reformed doctrine. Our information patron, Ai was once again able to 
concerning the destruction of the heresy adapt his views to altered circumstances, 
and the consequent fall of the eighteenth He occupied the royal castle at Thebes, 
dynasty is unusually scanty. Akhenaten abjured his former errors, and added the 
himself seems to have been the last male title of ” divine father ” to his official 


representative of his line. Of his six name. The length of Ai’s reign is a 
daughters, Mekt-Aten died before her matter of conjecture. He was followed 
father, and was laid in a splendid tomb by a more famous ruler from the heretical 
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party. A certain Horemlieb had risen 
to be cominander-iii-chief of tfio north 
under Akhenalon, who, on his tomb at 
Sakkara, was a])le to speak of himself 
as “ chief of chiefs, greatest of the great 
. . . who had been sent forth by the 
king at the head of an army against the 
lands of the south and of the north. To 
him the king had entrusted 
A Soldier administration of t)oth 

k lands, and he caused them to 

t e T rone comi)anion of 

his master, on the day the Bedouins were 
defeated.” The mention of campaigns 
against the east is of interest in spite of 
its brevity, lor under the successors of 
Horemheb it a])pears that the empire had 
lost a j)ortiou of its Asiatic ])ossessions. 
Ai gave Horemlud) liis full confidence. 
But the commander-in-chief was only 
waiting a fitting opportunity to seize 
the supremacy ol Kgypt lor himself. It 
was first ueci^ssary to secure the support 
of the priesthood ol Amou at Karnak by 
means ot great i)ronus(‘s, which were 
afterward jierformed. Wlien the jniest- 
hood gave the signal, Horemheb apiieart'd 
in Thebes at the head of his troops, and 
perhaps put an end to the government and 
ev^en to the life of Ai, arul reeeiv'ed Irom 
Amon both the* crown and the princ<‘ss 
who was heii to it, about ij5o h.('. The 
jirincess wjis called Netjem-Mut. She 
may have been a sist(*r ol Nelertiti, 
although, as in the case of the younger 
Teie. there is probably liere nothing 
more than a similarity of names and an 
intentional tnnisleieuce to the usurper 


of the claims necessary to his purpose. 
Rarely has the jiolicy of a king been so 
clearly marked out fiefore him as v/as 
that of Horemheb. Ilis task was the 
ruthless persecution of the worshippers of 
the solar disc, and the destruction, so far 
as was possible, of all traces of the 
” doctrine.” Wherever the name of 
Amon had been effaced, it was restored ; 
but wherever that of Aten ap})ear(Hl ujion 
tombs or elsewhere, there was immediate 
work for stonecutters and painters. 

A new era ot ])rosperity began for 
Thebes ; the losses suffered by Amou 
were repaid with usury so far as circum¬ 
stances ])ernutled ; in Karnak tlu' king 
undertook the const i uction ol large edifices. 
Ol Horemheb’s military ojxTutions we lieai 
only by way ol allusion. Howevt*r, it is 
piobable that he retaiiu'd the a])proach to 
the Nubian gold-mine's, and des])atched 
marauding ex[H‘ditions into Asia. 

A remarkable inscription in the tem|)le 
ol Karnak com))laius ol the gc'iu'ral 
disorder in the ('ountrv, and threatc'us 


the officials, and (‘sj)e(‘ia11y the troops, with 

_ . . seven' corporal ])unishnu‘nt 

Beginning 

n . bery and embezzleiiK'nl. 

Reconstruction i , 

( onst'quentlv H('i eiuheb 
himself was obliged to maich through tlu* 
country in order to enlorct' his rights, as 
the mdefatigabU' Thothiues 111 . had doiu' 
])el()re him. A period ol dilettantism, ol 
religious activity, and ot lU'W teiuleucies 
in art had been followed by tin* down tall 
Now began the slow and diffi(mlt j)rocess 
ol reconstriK'tioii. 












UNDER THE SPLENDID DYNASTY 


W E do no I know how the question of tht* 
succession was settli'd on the death 
of Horemhel) ; it seems, however, tliat the 
t ransition to the new dynasty was peacefully 
effected. The double crown descended 
to a new family. Rameses, or Ramses, I., 
the first kin^ of the nineteenth dynasty, 
was a ruler of no historical importance, 
and almost immediately ajipomted his 
son, Seti I., or Sethos, to the co-regency. 

S(*ti J., ai)out to TJTO H.r., is chieily 
remarkable for his name, which suggests 
Set, and opposition to the national Osiris- 
worshi]), and no doubt jioints to an origin 
in f.ower P-gy])t lor this (iynasty. 'I'he 
j)redilection ol Raineses II. lor I’anis, in 
the Delta, points the same way. The 
king was alive to the lact that his name 
might be uiijiopular, and thereiore 
styled hims(‘ll “ Osin ” m the inscrip¬ 
tion on his own temple ot the dead and 
magnificent tomb in the ru'crojiolis at 
. 'fhebes, in order to avoid the pos- 
* sibility ol making an unfavourable 
Seti I upon the ruler of the 

ne.xt world by a mention of the 
name of his imeniy Set. In later times, 
when the god Set became more nearly 
identical with the devil, the li^gyptians 
attenifited to efface the name of Set from 
all secular memorials. 

The comparati\'ely short reign ol Seti 
was distinguished by the erection of 
many buildings, some of which are of 
considerable size. Thus, for examjde, 
he began the construction of the great hall 
of columns in the temple at Karnak, the 
comjdetion of which was left to his suc¬ 
cessor ; he also undertook extensive 
restorations in Thebes, which continued 
to be the royal residence. Buildings were 
also erected by him in Memphis, and a 
palace in Heliopolis is said to have been his 
work. The attention of Seti, however, 
was chiefly directed to the south. Sup¬ 
ported by Amen-en-apt, prince of Kush, 
he effected so many improvements in 
Nubia that in a short time the country 
was but little inferior to Egypt in respect 
of culture and density of population. His 


work was subsequently continued by his 
son Rameses 11 . Seti also undertook the 
systematic boring of wells in the desert 
of the Trogodytes ; these, together with 
their handsome temple in the desert east 
of Redesiya, opened uj) a trade route by 
which the traffic with the coast 
Improvement guarded 

® and controlled. These desert 

e eser j also served as routes for 
th(‘ convoys of gold and emeralds. A very 
rudt‘ papyrus map ol the Ethif)j>ian 
gold-mines at Akita, the Wady Olaki, 
which is the earliest Egy|)tian maj) yet 
discovered, dates from the reign of Seti. 

'File body of the king has also been 
])reserved to us. S(di 1 . was a tall, 
thin man, with an intelligent countenance 
and line tindh, although he had certainly 
r(‘ach(‘d the thn^shold of old age before his 
death. Of the high officials of this period 
otlier than Am(‘n-en-api we are ac¬ 
quainted with a certain Paser, who stood 
at the head of the administration of Egypt 
proper. He must have been a very 
pious person, lor he dedicated memorials 
ot himsell almost in every shrine in Egypt. 

The cam])aign in Palestine and Phoe¬ 
nicia undertaken by Seti I. at the begin¬ 
ning of his reign was obviously intended 
to check the southward ex])ansion of the 
Hittite kingdom, which had taken advant¬ 
age of the anarchy into which Akhenaten 
had allowed the' Asiatic dominions of 
Egypt to fall. From the Tell el-Amarna 
letters we see that Akhenaten, absorbed 
in his religious reform, allowed Pales¬ 
tine to fall into comjilete confusion. 

. The letters of Ribadda, 

Campaign q{ Byblos, beseeching 

P . the king to send him aid 

a es me Bie revolted sheikhs, 

are alternately ])athetically pleading and 
indignant in tone. But the philosopher- 
king did nothing forcible, as is the wont 
of his kind, in such emergencies, and tht 
wandering Khabiri, or Hebrews, and the 
Hittites waged war in the land as i 
Pharaoh was not. The Amorite princes 
Abdashista and Aziru, his son, revolted ir 
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Northern Palestine in concert with tlie haste. After occuj^ying two fortresses in 
Hittites and with Hakama, the Mitanian the Lebanon mountains, and threatening^ 
])rincc of Kadesh,on the Orontes, in spite Kadesh, he inarched homeward. He was 
of the efforts of Ribadda. In the south, received witli ereat demonstrations oi 


Abdkhiba, the governor o 
Jerusalem, and Yankhamu 
the viceroy of the Delta 
were ])owerless against tht 
Khabiri. The Kgyptiai 
general Bikhuru could <!( 
nothing : he did not know 
friend Irom foe. and hn 
tio()})s sacked Kibadda’^ 
city. Jt was about this 
time t!iat the* kingdom ot 
Mitani came to an end. 
Shiibbiluliuina, the Hittitc‘, 
had taken from it the lands 
on the western side ot the 
Ku})hrates, which since 
Thothmes 111 .'s day it had 
held under the suzerainty of 
Hgypt. Tiishratta, the king, 
was mill'd ‘red, and his son, 
Mattinaza, as we learn irom 
the documents lately dis¬ 
covered at Boghaz Kbi, 
j)la('ed himsell under tie 
jirotection of Shubbiluhuma. 

The jirc'Ssure of th<‘ Hittitc 
advance had already bec'onie 
perceptible* on the Kgyjitian 
frontiers. The Bedouins, 
encampe*d along the easter n 
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RAMESES I. 

From a statue in tl»«i Turin Museum, 


homage by the high officials 
ot Kgypt assembled at the 
fortifications which guarded 
the entrance to Tjaru, near 
the modern Suez C anal. He* 
had, in fact, succc'ssfully 
chc'cked the Hittite advanc't' 
We also learn that Seti J. 
and his son began a w^ar with 
the Libyans. 

The sharj) contrast bc'- 
tween the main character¬ 
istics oi the Kamessides 
and tho.se oi the* eighteenth 
dynasty first becomes de¬ 
finitely apparent in the .son 
of Seti 1 . Rame.ses II. 
icMgned sixty-seven yi‘ars 
(about ig,io-i24j), much 
longer than any other b'gyp* 
tian sovereign, it we except 
the ninety years oi Pej)i IL 
The account of his achievc*- 
ments .set iorth by his 
numerous and boastiul jiro- 
c'lamations was .sub.sequentl\ 
elaboratt'd by legend. Jh* 
w'as called by the (i-reeks. 
wdio obviously obtaiiu'd 
their information from later 


outworks, w^M'i' speedily Egyptian accounts, the great 

driven away by the aimy . j concpieror of the w'orld, the 

of Seti when, in his reign, /p • 1 kuv - giver and statesman, 

the Egyidians deemed them- “ Se.sostris ” by coniusion with 

.selves sufficiently reorganised the Seiiu.sret.> and 'rhothines 

to reconquer tludr lost do- vaiupiished the 

minion ; they also suffered a i Scythians, Colchis, India, 

general deteat at an unknow'ii .Arabia, and Libya. Rame.ses 

stronghold in the south of II. is now' knowm to us as 

Palestine by Seti 1 . All being nothing more than a 

serious ojqiosition seems then ruler of average ability. He 

to have lV*en overcome as far in no way deserves the title oi 

north as Carmel. Even Tyre “Great” which has been given 

delivered the customary tri- to him, whereas Thothmes Ill. 

bute. While advancing north- as certainly deserves it. 

ward in the direction oi Rame.ses IL was the first 

Galilee, Seti encountered a rameses ii. ‘ ‘ king to appropriate 

Hittite army, led by Mur.silis, RaSldS!Ty^ extensive scale the credit 

son of Shubbiluhuma, which priating credit for various achieve- of building the monumcnts 

he attacked and drove back, Pharaohs. 

in the forest region Yenuam. The Pharaoh by erasing their names and .substituting 
turned his victory to advantage by jirocur- his own. In this ca.se the motive was not 
ing a supply of wood for building purpo.ses, hate, as with Akhenaten, but petty vanity, 
which he commanded the petty chiefs of In all other respects Rame.ses 11 . pursued 
the neighbourhood to cut for him in all the policy of Seti L The colonisation of 
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Nubia was continued, and at the end of from the Nile to the Red Sea. In short, 
his long reign there vvere prosperous Raineses II., on his own shoving, was 


tow^ns where now remain only 
the ruined temples of Beit 
eUWalli, Wadi es-Sebua, and, 
above all, the celebrated struc¬ 
ture of Abu Sirnbel. The 
Scsostris legend was first con¬ 
nected with this architectural 
wonder of Africa, which, with 
its numerous colossal statiu's, 
its graceful columns, and the 
perfection of its design and 
execution, marks the zenith of 
ancient Egyptian art, as far 
as rock-sculpture is concerned. 



actually the sole creator ot 
everything, and the Egypt 
which he left behind him bore 
throughout its length and 
breadth the inijiress of his 
usurping signet ring. 

It was not unknown, how¬ 
ever, even to his contem¬ 
poraries, that, the king had 
depended largely upon the 
wisdom of other men during 
his long reign. What Amen- 
hotep the son of Hapu had 
been to Amenhotep III., Prince 



HEAD OF SETI I. 

As is usually the case, the Kha^em^Va^Vrwas'totofVrt^^^^^^ 

period of high achievement was died over years ajfo. Rameses II. As legitimate son 

of the Pharaoh he 
occupied a number 
of iiigh ecclesiastical 
offices, such as the 
high - ])riosthood of 
Ptah : he assisted 
his lather in cere¬ 
monies connected 
with the ritual, and 
is said to have dis- 
cov(‘red sacied books 
—an im])ossibility at 
that time e.xcept for 
clever men—and in 
later times acquired 
the rejiiitation of a 
mighty enchanter. In 
t V in p oral affairs 
Setau, the viceroy ot 
Kush, seems to have 
gained especial celeb¬ 
rity. On the other 
hand. Prince l\Ieri- 
Atiim, the son of the chief 
royal spouse Nefertari—called 
“ Xajitera " 111 the Roghaz Koi 
tablets—was provided with the 
position of high-])riest of Helio¬ 
polis. He styles him.self a 
judge over men. whom the king 
]daced before both lands, and 
w’hose counsel would be found 
good. But inasmuch as the 
mother of Meri-Atum died long 
RAMESES II. before Rameses, at which time 
Who claimed to .be the Kha-cm-uaset, the son of Queen 

creator of everything Egyp- r . i , 

tian. Reproduced ^om tne fScferesct, may liavc riscn to 
honour. Legend has also actual head of Ws mummy, height of his power, 

credited Rameses, and indeed other Egy])- we may presume that the counsel of 
tian rulers, with the temporary realisation Meri-Atum, the judge over men, was not 
of the old dream of a navigable canal in every instance found good by Rameses. 
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followed by rapid de¬ 
cline. Side by side 
with edifices in Egyjif 
proper, which iii 
clcganc(‘ of design 
arc even siip(*rior to 
those of Abu Siinbel, 

W(‘ find the remains 
of comjiosile t(‘mpl(‘s 
dating from the later 
years of the reign of 
Rameses II., which 
were hastily juit 
together solely to 
create an effective 
impression from a 
distant ])oint of view. 

I'he king’s architee- 
iural zeal is men¬ 
tioned ])oth in the 
literature of classical 
antiquity and in the 
Old Testament. His 
activity in Thebes was almost 
boundless ; the Kamesseiim, 
dedicated as a temple of 
victory to Amon-Ra, and con- 
.scquently of great value as an 
historical monument, was jier- 
haps even e.xcelled by the 
additions to the temple of 
Karnak, the state sanctuary, 
as well as by other improve¬ 
ments which the king made in 
his capital. Tanis and Mem¬ 
phis were equally rich in 
colo.ssal edifices erected in his 


THE GOD HORUS GIVING LIFE TO SETI I. 
eti I., or Sethos, who ruled about ten years from I.Uo li.c., 
as the first of the Ramessides of historical importance. 
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On the whole, it is probable that the 
leading personalities in the household and 
cabinet of Rameses were occasionally 
changed, in spite of the fact that they 
usually were his own 
sons. In an inscrip¬ 
tion at Abydos he 
credited himself with 
sixty sons, and in 
Wadi es-Sebua with 
as many as one hun¬ 
dred and eleven sons, 
together with thirty 
daughters. I'oward 
the end of his nugn 
his fourteenth son, 

Menep‘ d). was recog¬ 
nised as lieir to the 
throne no doubt the 
niajc^'.iy of the older 
princes liad preeed<Hl 
the kin^ to the grave. 

The nninuny o 1 
Kameses has been n?- 
coveied from Der 
el-li.'diari. \\’(' an' 
able to com])are it 
with a statue rejire- 
senting him in the 
prime ol Jite. 'I'lie 
cliaracteristic oi tlusc 
iaces is the absence ol that straiiK'd ex¬ 
pression which betokens a vigorous 
intellectual activity in the ieatures ot 
men, tor examjik', those of Seti ; in this 
case we lire rather R'lninded of a proud but 
kindl^^ “ senmissimus.” 'I'Ik* (ace of tin* 



ONE OF THE MANY STATUES OF RAMESES II 
Rameses II. was the greatest forger in Egyptian history, 
foi. though a man of but average ability, he acquired the 
title of “ Great ’ by bstitutmg on many monuments 
and inscriptions his own tiamc for those of previous rulers. 


mummy is that of a highly aristocratic, 
but not very intelligent, old man. The 
mummy of the prince-minister Kha-em- 
uaset was found in the tomb of Amcn- 
hotep II.; and it has 
not yet been unrolled. 
There is a statue ol 
him in the British 
Museum. 

WJial Kameses II. 
was unable to carry 
out in person was 
e f f c c ted h y 1 h e 
foundations which 
he established. The 
school for the luture 
officials of state, 'on- 
diicled by the priest¬ 
hood of the Tli(d)an 
Kamesseiim lias leit 
to us a considerable 
portion ot ils papyrus 
note-books. e li i ('h 
W(‘ie known almost 
one bimdred years 
ago, “ .Select Papyri,” 
wliii'li ha\ e now Iriiind 
a n'sting pl.ici‘ in tin 
museums ol ICnropc. 
P)oys who \\(‘ic (U'.s- 
t i 11 c (1 lor t h e 
higher offices ot state' weni' reepiired 
to lamiliarise tli(‘iiis(‘lv('s with ]}ra('ti('al 
composition, writing, and with e.xercises 
in coiTes])ond('nc(‘ : lieiu't' onr know¬ 
ledge ol the working ol the state 
machinery nndt'r the Ranu'ssidi's has 



THE GREAT HALL OF COLUMNS IN THE TEMPLE OF KARNAK 
The architectural zeal of Rameses IL, apart from his dishonest claims to fame, was considerable, and this addition to 
the state sanctuary excelled perhaps all his other achievements. Frem a fine restoration by M. Charles Chipioz. 
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been greatly furthered by these papyri. 
They present us with the picture of a 
highly organised bureaucracy with all its 
corresponding disadvantages. The edu¬ 
cated scribe considers himself a lord in 
th(* land ; he looks upon the peasants, the 
sailors, and handicraftsmen as asses,” 
whom he had been appointed to drive. 
This overbearing superiority was naturally 
accompanied by strained relations between 
the officials thems(‘lves ; disjnites upon 
(juestions ol salary arc of constant 
occurrence'. 

'I he inthieiu'i' of foreigners steadily in¬ 
creased, and was already making itself felt 
in the written language, which begins to 
include words borrowed from the Semitic 
and othei tongues. It was the court that 



SIEGE OF A MOUNTAIN FORT BY RAMESES II. 
Rameses 11, earned on many wars which, as in this painting' 
from a Nubian temple, were always recorded as victorious. 


set tlu' tasliioii iii language, where 
the mix('d Kgyptiaii oi tin' laVourite 
Syrian slavt's ot the Pharaoh, and 
the barbarisms of his ton'ign satel¬ 
lites, excited interest and were 
imitated accordingly. For the rest, 
th(' Egyptian scribes knew vt'ry well 
that they were only ri'iidering 
homage to fashion by imitating the 
language and customs of the ” here¬ 
ditary enemy.” Whenever the 
Pharaoh bent his terrible bow, to 
the dismay of the miserable Asiatics, 
the })oets on the Nile proceeded to 
tune their lyres in expectation of 
the—'invariably great—victory. A 
poem which has come down to us in 
a copy made by a certain Pentaueret, 



RAMESES II. STRIKING A NUBIAN CAPTIVE 


From a painting in Rameses’ temple at Abu Simbel. 

or Pentanr, describes bow the king him¬ 
self, in In^ tlMriot, begins the attack 
upon tb(‘ Hittites with his troops drawn 
lip in hue of battle. Just as he had 
come to close (juarters and was looking 
before him. In* Ix'held ^,500 chariots 
of the «'nemv enc losing hi^ own ; but 
” there' was with him no prince and no 
charioteer, no ofheer of tlic' footman ; the\ 
had abandoned him, and no one was 
thereto tight boidc' him.” Rameses 11 . 
eseapt'd from liis dangi'rous jiosition by 
recalling to his lathei Anion the long list 
ol his acts ol pic'ty towaid him. Finally, 
the god in distant 'riiebes heard his prayer, 
and bethought him ol the jiylons. monu¬ 
ments. gilts, and honours wliieli the jiioii.*- 
king had ennmeratc'd. ” I have' called 
Irom the end of the' land, and my voice' has 
passed through Hermonthis. Ra hearke'iis 



RAMESES ON AN ASIATIC CAMPAIGN 
Rameses often “ bent his bow to the terror of the miserable Asiatics,’' 
a group of whom this painting depicts him in the act ‘^f striking, 
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BWOKV » THS WORLD 

Jsij'ss'ih 

-w rrs stifu 


' * '■fgaiiifd 

my ominfir. my fwart rejoici-d. Like 
moBtli I »n( my arrows in all diierlioiis; 

a_ Hk»? Baal, like the arrow ol 

1«M«M plapie, I came down viihui 
" rm tfti I lound the 2.500 

chariots laid low In*fore ni\ 
horses/* The remaindei oi the onemv fled 
wUh ^real loss Ramesvs long continued 
to teW the story oi this brilliant exploit, 
and to hold it up biioic his tloops as 
a shining t \am\)le 

As a mattei oi iact, the Hittitt 
struggle which appaicntl^ l)ioko out on 
his cuctssioii and continued with long 
intcimissions unliJ I 2 () 7 -I 2 (;() ended in 
tlie ])ia( tical lesull that hgypt was obliged 
to icnouiKe whiten cm einjnio she li.id 
])osscss((l III Syni Kaniest s (onst.intl}^ 
gatheied all Iii^ sticngth to gi\c batik to 
the Hittites, whose nnhtaiy powti w.is 
now tai supcuoi to his own Flu ]X)(in 
above mentioned uteis to a battle fonglit 
not fai horn the town ol Kadesh m the 
fifth 'ycai oJ the king In the pievioiis 
\cai the hg\ptian ai iny had inaulud 
thiough Pho-iiuia hvidencc of this lacl 
IS an msciiplion ol Raineses 11 on the 
locky bank oi the Naln cl-Kc’b not lai 
from Beirut, to which anothci was adde*d 
in later times jhm hajis in his tenth yeai 
The great engagement at Kadesh was 
probably the cone lusion oi the e hu t 
incident of an advance by which Ramescs 
friistiatcd an attem])t ol the Hittitcs 
under Muisitus to })ush laitlui south 
The Phaiaoh’s aimy was encamped in 
the south ol the city according to tlie 
insciiptions and lelieis in the temple 
at Luxoi and in the Ramesscum, it 
was sunounded by a wall loimed of 
the heavy shields ol the mfantiy. But 
it docs not appeal to have been 
of adapted for defence, 

* - * ° owing to the dispropoitionate 

* ** size ol the baggage tram. 

Amid the ox teams and sumpter asses were 
the king’s tame lions. The battle ended 
with the defeat of the enemy’s wing, 
which was driven across the Orontes. 
Many of the leaders and allies of the 
Hittite king were drowned or put to death 
in the flight. The Egy]:)tians also must 
have suffered severe losses, which they 


w out on their homeward maich “ 
lJunng the next two carnp<iigns ih 
advantage seems to have lx(n\m tli 
side of the Hittites. Not until Ins»ightl 
year did Kamose^ sue reed m set mine lu 
occupation even of J’alestiiic. he u 
<‘onquere»d Askaion and sc\eial oinu 
foitified towns south ol Lebanon, minion, 
them Dapui, situated in llie higlilands 
1 he attitude ol tin* IditenKian cilus 
mailed with tlie suctw'sses oi lailuus ol 
the Egyptians. Pieviously the Phom 
Clans haei been among the* most lo\a] oi 
the Phaiaoh’s Asiatic subjects , hov\e\ii 
tlie long diiiatioii of tlie u.ii togelhci 
with the diminisliing ])i()s]H(t ol in 
ultimate Egyptian \ietoi\ no doubt 
w( akcnc'd then tick lit\ 

When liiiaUv the Hittite king Khattusil 
succeeded to the tiuone on the death of 
his hiotIuM Mut.ilhi, son of Miusihs, 
peace was inacli Oiii knowledcM' ot the 
leims is deintd hoin in in e n])ti(>n 
upon the south wall ol the gK.it Hall 
ol (olumiis ill the Kun.ik temple I n- 
loituiialdv the ce)p\ is me()in})li tc eiwing 
te) till omissiein e)i .ill 
giaphs unta\oiiial)!e to the 
Hiltites Kgyptians ConsoquentJ> we‘ 
lia\c 111 this ioj)V not onljr the* 
(.11 best instance ot a tieat\ between 
nations, but .dso the lesiilts ol a hciu vo¬ 
le nt ccnse>ishij‘), which ])asse'‘d o\ei m 
silence that which it could not lalsily. 
\umeious allusions aie m.ide to jnevious 
ti( dties which had hce n valid tiorn am lent 
times until the uign ot Mutallii and 
which Khattusil now leiiewed. Ihe de¬ 
limitation of the mw fiontie‘1 m Asi i is 
missing, although the umainder of the* 
agieement eonlains ilausts which treat m 
detail ot futiiie sujipoit to be rendered 
by the conti.icting jiowcis m the event ot 
an attack ujxm (ithei, and of the mode 
of dealing with deseiteis from both sides. 

It was also stipulated that m futuie the 
CMicioachments of individual oi com¬ 
munities ujxin the boundaries of cither 
kingdom vShould not be permitted. Of 
hei former Asiatic dominions, Egypt 
succeeded in retaining the cities of Phoe¬ 
nicia and Palestine south of the Lebanon. 
But the use of the Palestinian kingdom 
of Judah deprived her, about a century 
later, of even this remnant of the con¬ 
quests of Thothmes III The last of the 
Ramesside Pharaohs seems to have had 
no possessions in Asia, except perhaps 
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(iaza, beyond the eastern wall at the 
Bitter Lakes. The only subsequent refer¬ 
ence to E/jyptian dependencies in Asia 
is dated in tlie lliird year of Meneptah, 
about 1240 ; it is a short list of travellers 
who ]Kissed the frontier f^uard, in wliicli 
mention is made of royal embassies to 
I'yre and of the work of Egyptian officials 
Hittite Palestine. This important 

. treaty ushered in a long ])eriod 
ot peace. Khattusil and the 
^ king of Kode (the North Syrian 

roast) siibsecpienlly paid a lormal visit to 
J^gypl, whert' they wen* rereivt‘d with 
great honour by Rameses 11 . Although 
Rames(‘s had married Khatt usd’s 
daughter, who received the name Lrinaa- 
Xefern-Ra, according to the then exist¬ 
ing concejitions ot good taith between 
sovereigns, the king ot tlu* Hittites ven¬ 
tured to ])ay his visit only iindi'r the 
])iotecti<)n ot a ])owerlul (‘scort, a jiortion 
ot which nnnu'diately o('('U])i(‘d the place* 
ol landing, whih* th(’ remainder accom¬ 
panied him on his journey inland. 

We have a la'cord ot the yW\i ol Khat- 
tusil evi'ii m iai Nubia, when* Kame'ses 
scul})tured a reiord ot his coming at 
Abu Simlx‘ 1 , iiududing tin* dejiartiin* of 
the Hittite giu'st, who is sjxaaled on his 
Way to Ills noithern home m ('ap{)adocia 
with th(' hope that neither snow nor icc* 
will hinder his jiassage o\’er the mountain 
jiasse's ot the Taurus. Abu Sinih(*l is 
a curious place 111 whu h to find a 
mention ot snow and ice. Ttiat the 
treaty witli Raineses was an otlensivi* 
and defensive alhanci' is ])i()ved by this, 
no less than by the tact that ttie 
goddess ot Kadesh was vvorshi])j)ed in 
Egypt ; that grain wa.s sujiplied “ m order 
to nourish tliis Klietalaiid ” ; and finally 
by a siibsecjiient legend, according to which 
Rameses II., while engaged in a victorious 
campaign in Naharinii, married “ the 
flaughter ot the great one ol Bekhteii, 
Neh*ru-Ra.” When hi'r sister, Bentresh, 
was seized by an dlne.ss, he 


Working 


ddiebes to Bckhteii : there the 
peojile insisted on retaining 
the wonck'r-working image, until it finally 
freed itself by a further series of miracles. 
Bekhten is presumably another name for 
the Khelaland, C'ajijiadocia, not Bactria, 
as usejd to be thought. We have very 
interesting evidence as to the relations 
of Rameses II. with the Hittites in the 
cuneiform tablets which have lately been 


found by Winckler at Boghaz Koi, tlie site 
of the Hittite capital, Khatti, the Greek 
Pteria, east of the Halys. These are dijilo- 
matic despatches of the same kind as those 
Jrom Tell el-Amarna. Even a chijilicate 
of the famous treaty betwec'ii Ramt'ses and 
Khattusil is said to have been found. This 
will give ns tlu' “ Hittite text,” so that 
W(‘ can see tlie ri*versi‘ ol the m(‘dal ; 
audiehimus alteram jiaitem ! In these* 
letters the Egyjitiaii king is called “ Uash- 
imiariya satejiiiariya Riyamasesa Mai- 
amana,” which gi\'('s us ap}>r()ximat(dy 
the real ])rominriati()n ot his name, which 
we conventionally write* ” rsermara sete*])- 
enra I'lameses nieri-Ainon.” 

Rameses II. died at an aeh'ain-ed age. 
and vv^as siicct'eded l)y his son. Meneptah, 
himself no longer a youth, who eaimot 
have u*igned more* tlian Uii yi'ars (124^ 
to 12^]’)). Although tar lioin a inihtaiv 
g(‘nius, the course* ol e'veiils ehiring his re'igii 
involwd l'>gypt in a s(*vi*re war, whu h ua*' 
e'ondiieie'd to a biilliaiitly sU('C('vstul 
issue*, 'file Libyans and tlu* Shiirdana. 


who ])re)l)ablv had alwa\'s bee’ii in the* 
habit ol passing through Lil)\a 1 <> lake 
se'iW’K't* as nil'l l en.u i(*s iindei 
Brilliant J>],;naohs, rose in alliance 

in War »'^r\ l>L Marmaiu, I hi* 

Jubyan king, succ(*e(l(*d at the* 
same time in allying hiinse'lf with a liorde* 
of pirate's Iroin (ire'cce and Asia Minoi. 
e'eiinpose'd ot Lyeiaiis, “'fiirishi, Akai- 
vasha. and Shakalusha,” who harl “eon- 


stanlly made* inroads into lLgyj)tiaii 
teriitory. sailing u\) tlie' nvei. and remain¬ 
ing tor days anel months m tin* land.” 

Tlie*y advane'e’d as lai .1^ Heh()|)i)ljs. but 
the ge)d Plah ajijieaied to Meneptah in 
a dre'ani and ])re)mised him victory ; in 
fae 1, his army sue ce'cde'd m routing the 
dre*ad(*d alh(*s in a. h.ird-loiight battle' near 
the city of Piari. Mai main 1h*d befeire the* 
final altaek of the ICgyptians, and left his 
camp, togcth(*r wuth vast e^nanlitics ot 
])hinder, to the victors, w^he> ])ursued him 
with a tre)e)p ot cavalry, the* first of wdiich 
we hear in Egyptian history, until he* 
finally cscajied under cover of the night. 
More than e^^ooo ])risoners and a like num¬ 
ber of dead bore witness to the military 
strength of the allies. At the same time the 
Shardana, serving in the Egyj)tian army, 
did not hesitate to tight bravely against 
their countrymen on this occasion. The 
suffix -sha is an ethnic termination, which 
occurs in Lycian in the form of -aza or 
•azi. The Turisha, Akaivasha, and Shaka- 
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lusha were probably Tyrrhenian, Achaian, 
and Sagalassian piratCvS. Meneptah united 
Nubia more firmly to Egypt by a cam¬ 
paign against the sputh, and again in¬ 
vaded Palestine with effect, as is proved 
by a granite stele discovered in Thebes by 
Petrie in i8()(). Here, for the first time in 
an Egyptian text, mention is made of 
Israel, as Isiral, directly as a peojde, defi¬ 
nitely settled in Palestine, which they had 
had plenty of time to become since the 
days when their aneestors, the Khabiri, 
had ravished Palestine in the time of 
Akhenaten. Till lately it was suj)]>osed 
that the exodus of the Israt^lites took 
}dace in the reign of this king Meneptah. 
There nt'ver were, how(‘V(‘r, any n-al 
grounds for this snj)position, which is a 
mere giu'ss. It is tar nunt* ])iobal)le that 
the ILxodns is n^ally the sanu' 
event a^ the expulsion of the 
Hyk'-os, as Josephus thought. 

The warliki' deeds ol Mi'iic])- 
t.ih wen*, however, ol but 
.small avail to ]{!g\pl. On his 
death the kingdom was 
si'i iously endangered by un- 
timt'ly (piarn'ls as to tlic' siic- 
(X'ssion. His son. or, moie 
probably, grandson, pidging 
from tlK’ youthlul a}>pearanc(' 
of the best ol his (‘xrelk'iit 
jiortiaits, subsc‘(jueritly sik'- 
ceeded him as Sell 11 . After 
('ame lus son, Amenmeses. 
and siiortly aflt'rwaid an 
ambitious giandee named P>ai 
seized it lor his own ('andi- 
dale, Si-Ptah, a brothei of 
Amennu’ses who married his sister, Ta- 
I'Sert. Hai seems to hav(‘ adminis¬ 
tered the kingdom. From a statement 
of the Revenue of Raineses HI., drawn 
up some sixty years later, it appears 
that Seti 11 . and the older hue of the 
Ranu'ssides suffered und(‘r “ years of 
want.” The Nile god withheld his blessings 
Y and })lunged the kingdom into 
^ears iiobles, who were 

already practically independent and 

“ continually <«iuarelling, ” put one 
another to death in their insolence and 
pride ; they did what they pleased, for 
they had no ruler.” 

In the meantime a Syrian sheikh took 
advantage of the confusion. He invaded 
the country, overthrew the petty princes, 
and gradually made the once powerful 
land tributary to himself. We are 


acquainted neither with tlx* name of 
this Syrian ruler, which was formerly 
incorrectly held to be ” Arsu,” nor with 
the situation and extent of his Asiatic 
po.ssessions ; apparently we have here 
to deal only with a temj^orar}^ supremacy, 
the creation of which was facilitated by 
the general disorder in Egypt. 
Egypt Shortly 1 )efore the year 1200 
Conquered Syrian conquerors them- 

By Syria j^^^qves became destitute and 
began to plunder the temple's ; ” they 

used the gods as they had used rnen, 
and ceas(‘d to make oflerings.” I his 
tnxitment finally spurred the juiests to 
work for the restoratif)n of the kingdom. 

“ And the gods installed Setnakht, 
tlitur son, who had issiKxl from their 
membeis, as lord of the land. He was 
as tli(' god Si‘t ill his anger ; 
lu' restored the whole land to 
Older Irom uproar; he slew' 
tlu‘ enemies W'lio dw'elt 
therein.” 'Hiis is practically 
all that w'e know of the 
founder ol the twentieth 
dynasty, the line of the 
later Raines.suk's. Sednakht 
liimsell was jirobably a scion 
ol th(‘ older line. 

Tli(^ restoration ol Egv])t. 
lioweviu*, was tar from com¬ 
plete. 'fhe maiority of the 
tcm])les still awaited tlie ful- 
iiliiK'nt ol thiMliviiK'proinisi's. 
Half ot I 1 k‘ Delta belonged to 
tli(' Libyans, and the tormer 
masters ol the country, who 
had been driven into Syria, 
could scarcely have resigned themselves 
to the change w'hen the liberator left 
the scene of his exploits, the details ot 
wdiich are 111 any case unknown. 
Rameses III. (i200-ii()8), wdio succeeded 
him, had already shared his father’s 
government, and during the first four 
years ol his reign enjoyed an interval 
ot comjmrative j)eai'e. The recruiting ot 
Libyans and Shardana for the Egjqitian 
army seems now to have been carried on 
with great activity. This in it.sclf tended 
to relieve the tension upon the western 
frontier. Perhaps the subjugation ol 
” the mighty one, Kush,” w'ho.se name 
occurs at the beginning of a later list of 
defeated opponents, also took place at 
this time. Thus, although Kush had re¬ 
mained under the government of an 
Egyptian viceroy, it is evident that 
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MUMMY OF RAMESES III. 
This small, rather hard-lookiiiRr 
man was the last great Pharaoh ot 
the New Empire of Ancient Egypt. 
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subsequently to the reign of Seti II. the 
first of a series of changes, ending in the 
independence of Ethiopia, took place. 
While the kingdom of the Pharaohs was 
visibly increasing in power, the countries 
of Syria were busily engaged in defending 
themselves against 
new inviiders; conse¬ 
quently the Libyan!* 
were obliged to makt 
t h t* i r a t t e m j:) t 
against Egypt in 
iic)5 unassisted, “ but 
their schemes v/erc 
broken and turned 
against them 
fore the various tribes 
were able to unite in 
lull force they were 
intercepted by a 
clever disposition of 
the Egyptian forces and disj)ersed with 
gicat loss. The attacks oi the last of 
the Libyan ])rinces ended in flight before 
the troops of Rameses UL, by which 
time the enemies’ losses amounted collec¬ 
tively to more than 12,500. 

The effects of this deleat were .still lell 
by the Libyans when, in the eighth year 
ot the reign, about 1192 n.c., the storm 
which had long be(‘n threatening from Asia 
approached the eastern frontier of Egypt. 


The attack was again made by the Turusha 
and Shakalusha, now materially strength¬ 
ened by the addition of new peoples— 
the Pulesti, or Philistines ; the Zakkar, or 
Cretans of Zakro (Teukrians .^); Danuna, 
or Danaans (na is also an ethnic suffix 
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in Lycian) ; and Vashash (Axians from 
Crete ?), who had come from their distant 
coasts ; and finally the Shardana of the 
sea, that is to say, robber bands belon^^- 
ing to this WT.stern nation, who had been 
unable to maintain them.selves in Asia, 
and had therefore 
joined the oncoming 
I lost. Although the 
Egy])tian artists 
were occasionally 
careless in matteis 
of detail, neverthe- 
h‘.ss a comparison 
of the drawings in 
which the Shardana 
aj)pcar slunvs that 
their nation'll h(‘ad- 
(Ircss was a round 
white helmet, with 
the horns of the 
moon branching from each sidt‘ ; vvhe.. 
they entered the service of the Pharaoh, a 
spike was added to the helmet, terminat¬ 
ing in a metal disc, as it were the badge 
ot tli(‘ .sons of the sun. The I'urisha and 
Shakalusha w’ere probably neiglibours and 
relatives of the Lycians, whil(‘ as early as 
the time of Amenliotep III. the Shardana 
and Danuna are mentioned as mercenaries 
on the shores of Palestine, and also as 
settlers (here. The Pulesti, the Philis¬ 
tines of the Old 'IVstament, 
and the Zakkar sc'em to 
have been ('retan tribes 
who had .settled on tlie 
coast of Palestine. This 
agrees with the old tra¬ 
dition ot the ('retan origin 
of the Philistines. We 
find Solomon’s guards 
called Cherethim (Cretans) 
and Pclishtim (Philis¬ 
tines) ; so that we have 
the same Cretan tribes 
acting as the Varangians of 
the Lsraelitish kings as they 
had a century before for 
the Pharaohs. Under the 
twenty-first dynasty the 
Zakkar are still mentioned 
as pirates on the Pales¬ 
tinian coast. 

This mixed horde of Cretaas and other 
folk from the iEgean and Asia Mjnor, 
after subduing Alashya and Kode 
(Cilicia), the kingdom of the Hittites, 
and finally the Amorites, assembled its 
forces in their territories for an invasion 



RAMESES III. AND HIS QUEEN NEFRARI 
Reproduced from two .splendidly coloured portraits copied 
by M. Champoilion, from the walls of a Nubian temple. 
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of Egypt by land and sea. 
Their well - manned fleet, 


consisting of long, narrow 
sailing vessels, arrived first, 
and endeavoured to force 
an entrance into one of the 
eastern mouths of the Nile. 
But the fleet and army of 
the Pharaoh had concen¬ 
trated in the threatened 
district under his j)ersonal 
command, and were in a 
position to fall u]X)n the 
enemy at the first favour¬ 
able o])}X)rtimity. Driven 
towards the coast l^y the 
Egyptian navy, and there 
received with showers of 



arrows by the land forces, the enemy 
suffered a severe defeat, losing many shi])s. 
The remainder w(‘re in no condition to 
continue the struggle, and disa})peared 
from Egyptian waters ; this is the first 
great naval battki known to history. 
Tlie tactics of King Raineses III. recalled 
the skill of Thothnies 111 ., the gr(‘at 
conqueror, and although the strategy ol 
the fornx‘r was confined to a smaller 
compass, it in no way suffers by the com- 


madt‘ a further bulwark. 7 'he battle was 
won by the Egyjitians^ chiefly owing to 
the powers of the Tuhirs, or “ mighty men,” 
of the Shardana in Egyjitian service, who, 
like mercenarits all the world over, had 
no scru])l(‘S about fighting against their 
kith and kin. But in sjiite of the severe 
losses sustained by the enemy, especially 
in prisoners, they remained sufficiently 
numerous to reconquer within a short 
time the coast ol Shejilielha, between Gaza 
and Carmel, which Kameses III. 


had recently triumphantly de- 
h'lided. In the meanwhile the 
Pharaoh followed up his 
inomentary success, and turned 
against the Amorites of Lebanon 
to punish them for their alliance 
with the enemy. Tidings now 
arrived of a threatened move¬ 
ment upon the Libyan frontier, 
and when Raineses III. with¬ 
drew his army in consequence, 
the last remains of Egyptian 
su])remacy in Syria disapqieared. 
However, the blow delivered by 
the king against his foes on the 

i ni:^ rii\oi oi\jb./\x oa i x jl.x^ x i xT ' i 

About 1192 H.c. a horde of Asiatics, including: Philistines and Cretans, v SO e prince 

attempted an invasion of E^pt, but were defeated by the Egryptian navy Masliasliar, the SOn Ot IvapUl', 
at a mouth of the Nile, in the first great naval battle known to history, eleventh year of his 

parison. The land forces were immedi- reign, was only the more severe. The 
ately des])atchcd to Asia, and overtook Libyans were completely subjugated ; fixed 
the main body of the enemy in Southern settlements were assigned to their chiefs 
Phoenicia, not far from the former frontier under the supervision of Egyptian officials, 
of Egypt. The peoples of the nortli, for The last great temple was now built 
the most part armed for hand-to-hand in Thebes, the Ramesseum serving as 

conflict, drew up their ox-waggons, in its model. It is the funerary temple of 

which they placed their families, after the king. Its imposing ruins now bear 

the manner of modern gipsies, into the name of a former Coptic village, 

squares, forming a zareba of waggons Medinet Habu. Our knowledge of the 
behind which the shields of the defenders exploits of its royal builder is derived 
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[rom the rich inscriptions, anti especially 
from the decorations on the walls. These 
vigorous drawings often illuminate for us 
the meagre words of the text. 

The summary of the reign of Kamescs 
III. concludes with the words ; “ I made 
the country to be inhabited by people 
of all classes and of both sexes. 1 made 
A n • green trees to grow and to cast 
eign shadows in all i)laces. I 

women ol Egypt could go about 
freely without molestation from scoundrels. 
During my reign foot soldiers and chariot 
warriors livt^d ord<niy lives in their towns ; 
the Shardana could roll about on tlu‘ir 
backs, drink and be merry. They no 
longer had to inarch to the posts ; their 
wivcis and children were with them. 
Every man was filled with loyalty and 
courage, for I stood there in jiowcr to 
protect them with the terroi of my name.” 

Nevertheh'ss, we learn trom the papyrus 
records ot a secret prosecution ol con¬ 
spirators in the palace ol Raineses TIL 
that certain members of his court fornu'd 
a plot to s(‘l up a new king, who would 
then be com[)elled to bestow wealth and 
high offices upon other p(‘ople—that is to 
say, lh(‘ consj)irators. A harem lady ol 
high rank, Tii, the mother ol a piince, was 
at the head ol the conspiracy, which was 
secretly furthered by the chiel (‘unuch and 
other j)e*rsons in authority. LettiTS from 
the royal harem to a commander ol troops 
in Ethiopia, who was to inarch to 'rh(*bes 
and ther<‘ seize the unsusjKH'ting Rameses, 
seem to have been delivered to the wrong 
person ; and thus the restorc'r ot Egy])t 
was saved by chance Irom a lati; unworthy 
of him. It also a])j)ears that (‘ven alter 
this timely discovery his most faithful 
adherents regarded him as a lost man. 
But the victor in so many dangerous 
campaigns prov(‘d capable of grappling 
with this hidden danger. The details of 
the trial are interesting for the history of 
A Secret civilisation. All 

Court cons})irators of rank were 

examined under fictitious names 
before a court chosen by the 
king from liis own retainers, while the 
official judg(\s belonging to the bureau¬ 
cracy presided only at the trials of lesser 
consjurators, slaves, maid-servants, harem 
guards, etc., who had merely acted as 
messengers or worked for concealment. 
The son of Tii, who was probably the candi¬ 
date for the throne, was forced to commit 
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suicide ; in other cases the verdict was 
paraphrased, “ He was found guilty and 
his punishment was carried out ”—prob¬ 
ably the same penalty elsewhere referred 
to as ” the great punishment of death, of 
which the gods say, * Let it be executed 
upon him.’ ” Under ordinary circum¬ 
stances tht‘ courts of Ancient Egy])t could 
only pass sentenci', and were not allowed 
to inllict the ])enalties, the execution of 
which lay in the hands of the Pharaoh 
alone ; consec|uently their extraordinary 
powers were d(‘ri\’ed from a wrbal autho¬ 
risation. 

Rames<‘s III. di(‘d on his throne. When 
the mummy of this small, wt'll-] propor¬ 
tioned, rather hard-looking man was con¬ 
veyed to the valley of thi‘ tombs ot the 
kings the last great Pharaoh of thi‘ New 
Empire had goTU‘ to his rest. He was suc- 
ceedt'd by no l(‘ss than iiiiK' kings, all 
bearing his nam(\ none ol wlioin was ol 
any historical impoitanci*, and sev(*ral of 
whom wer(‘ his scpiis. 'Flie e\haiist(*(l 
dvnasty ol tht‘ lat(‘r Ramessides was 
allow(‘(l to ndain tht‘ throiu* soh'ly in 
cons(‘(pience ol the d('('p-rooted conviiiion 
that only a legitimate idiaraoh could bring 
I prosjierity to his conn try. Per- 

Great high-j)ri('sts ol Anion, 

PK K wm already practii'ally in- 

dejiendent in the south, hoped 
to Ix'Coine supnane in the l)(‘lla, where 
an eipiallv indc'jiendeiit monarch guarded 
the frontiers. 

The nuiiK'rous official documents of th(‘ 
fieiiod throw som(‘ light U])on the condition 
of the working (dasses at a tiini' when 
wages and moiu'y were unknown. Pay¬ 
ments in kind by the state, as well as by 
the temples, to tlaar nuiiK'rous bands of 
workmen were deh\’eri‘d to the labourers 
collectively, not indiviilually. If the fore¬ 
man happened to' be brutal or knavish, 
the division ()f ]>aynu'nt was imjamctual, 
and want, misery, and vexation resulted. 
Not all labourers were bondsmen ; but 
jH'obably, on the whole, thi* Ireemen were 
worse off than the slaves. 

For the rest, long intervals of cessation 
from toil were willingly agreed to, and 
the most remarkable excuses setan to have 
been readily accepted from individuals 
who had taken a holiday. .Starving 
workmen were in the habit of enforcing 
the j)ayment of arrears of wages by noisy 
demonstrations and insurrections if the 
scribe persisted in forgetting the time 
when their claims were due. 



DAYS OF THE LAST DYNASTIES 


VV/riTl the accession of Sinendes, the first 
^ of I he kings resich'nt at Tanis, lH‘gins 
Manelho’s twenty-first nr 'J'anite dynasty, 
so called from the name ol this capital. 
Our historical knowledge ol the Kgypt ol 
this period is ])iacli<'allv nil. Herihor, who 
was ])erha])s a grandson of Kamt'ses VI., 
and Ins siicccssois, ruled in Upp(T Kgypt 
as autocratic high jaiests, although at the 
same* tim(‘ they at liist na'ognised the 
Tanite king^ as It^gilnnale Ifiiaiaohs and 
allied thcmsidves to tlu' royal family by 
marriage. Mam‘t ho tmniiH'ratc's seven 
J anit(‘s • Smendes (Nisbaneluh'd), 2 i) 
yi'ais ; Psiiscniies J. (I‘sl)ukhanu, “the 
stai a])pearing in the city”), 41 or 
4b years ; Neplu'lkheres, 4 years ; 
Ameno])htihs (Ain('n(‘ma])et), K) yiairs ; 
Osokhoi, () yais : Psinakhes, years; 
and Psiisriines (Psbnkhann) II., 14 or 
45 yi’ais a list m wlmdi some ol tlu* 
nanu's au* more coru'ct than the luimber ol 
years assigned to the several sovcaeigiis. 

In Thi'bes, Herihor Wiis suc- 
u'* k c(‘(‘ded lor a short lime as high 
p^. [iriest by his son Pianklii. 

s Pinetjoin I., however, son ol 
Piankhi, and husband ot the Taiiitt^ 
princess Hi’iit-taui, Imally assumed the 
royal insignia. Meiiklieper-Ka. the son ol 
PiiK'tjem l.,aj)pears first as the high priest 
of Ainon and later as king, at which tune 
the spiritual office d('Volv(‘<l u})on his 
brother Masaherta. His reign was a long 
one. W'e also h(‘ai ot princesses who wen* 
“ women ol god ” of Amon, and jirmces 
who filled lower juisitions in the service of 
the sam(* di'ity. It follows that during 
the twenty-first dynasty l'pp('r and Lower 
Egypt were lor a time ruled by two 
Pharaohs and two high priests. Conse- 
(luently, a great sanctuary of Anion must 
liavt* {hen been established in Northern 
Kgypt indejM'ndeiit of that at Thebes, in 
the vicinity of which the Tanites con¬ 
structed their tombs, although it is not 
probable that the Tanite high priest could 
permanently have filled the olfice side by 
side with a descendant of Herihor of equal 
rank. The supposition that there was a 


templ(‘ of Amon in Lower Egyjit heljis us 
to imderstaiid how it came about that a 
sanctuary subsequently famous was estab¬ 
lished in the Libyan oasis of Siwah. 

Th(‘ last ruler of the twenty-first dynasty 
seems to hav(‘ made an attemjit to restore 
the authority of Kgyjit in Asia. 

® According to Helirew tradition. 


^ th(‘ Pharaoh, receiving as a 
dowry the Canaanite city fiezer, which 
had Ikh'Ii ('onquer(‘d by his lather-in-law. 

( hronology shows that this transaction 
can be attributed only to the above- 
named ])(*rsonaliti(\s. Hut that Egypt 
remained at that time tor almost a century 
and a hall at pc'aci* with all nations is not 
piobable. All architectural work C(‘ased. 
About th(‘ year 1000, even the outhouses 
ot the Kammesi*um had become so 
dilapidated that tlum* site was used as a 
bnrying-ground. d'he tt‘mj)les of Dcr 
cl-Fiahaii wine tri'ated in tlu* same way. 
The Pharaohs of the twenty-first dynasty, 
in spite ol their t'cclesiastical veneer, 
inglonoLisly ga\’e up the struggle with the 
lobbers ol the tombs ol the ancient kings, 
b'lnally the threatened mummies were 
hidden in the cleft m the rock above Der 
el-Bahari, which was enlarged for their 
iec(‘plion; and here tin* bodies ol 'fhoth- 
rnes, St'ti, and Raineses lay undisturbed tor 
almost pooo years. I'inally the secret 
of the wlu‘rt‘abouts ol tlu* gallery and 
se])ulchral chamber was obtaint'd troni 
the fellahin, and the contents of this 
hiding-place wert* removed to the museum 
at Hulak. 

For a long time a hereditary commander 
ot mercenaries, descended from a Libyan 
. royal family, had enjoyed great 

Mercenaries Bllbusti.s. Ever 

♦k^^'Tk ^ since the Shardana had disaj)- 
peared Irom the service of the 
successors ol Rame.ses III. their Libyan 
comrades, more especially the warriors 
of the Mashawasha, not only formed 
the nucleus of the imperial army, but now 
prepared to resume possession of the Delta 
by migration. Nemart, commandant of 


Solomon married a daughter of 


Mercenaries 
Come to 
the Throne 
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Bubastis, “ the great of the great,” son 
of a Tanite princess, married a relative of 
the royal dynasty. A son was born to 
them, named Sheshonk. He, again, as 
well as his son Osorkon, married daughters 
of Psusennes II., and thus looked u])on 
the throne of Egyj)t as assured to his 
descendants. Jeroboam had already 

found |)rotection at his resi- 

oMhe ^ when fleeing from Solo- 

* mon. Hut as events moved 

Libyans rapidly in Palestine than 

in Egy])l, the war between Rehoboam, 
Solomon’s successor, and the adhtuents 
of Jeroboam was carried on for some yt'ars 
before the twenty-second dynasty of the 
Bubastites ascended the throne of Egy])t. 

King Sheshonk (about ojo B.c.), tlie 
Shishak of the Old Testament, began a 


career of concpiest immediately upon his 
acc(*ssion. The greater part of a list of 
cities and jirovinces in Palestine con¬ 
quered by him, jirobably about qgo, has 
been preserved in Karnak. Jerusalem 
must have stood among the twenty-three 
names which are to-day illegible, for the 
Old Testament ex])ressly mentions that 
Shishak took away the treasures of 
Solomon. Of the remaining ijj names, 
many belong to Northern Israel, whence 
it is to be concluded that the victory of 
Jeroboam over Judah was chiefly due to 
Egy])tian supiiort. How long the two 
Israelite states continued to ])ay tribute 
to Egyj)t is unknown ; according to the 
later Jewish view, thirty years. 

Altliough the Libyans of Bubastis as 
commanders of the P^gyptian army had 
succeeded in making good their claims 
to the double crown, and had begun their 
rule of 170 years with a brilliant cam¬ 
paign in Asia, Egypt continued to decay 
still more rapidly under their government. 
The kings built tem])les and monuments 
in Memphis and the Delta cities, awakened 
anew the memory of the Ramessides, and 
occasionally called their younger sons or 


Egypt’s 

Decay 

Unchecked 


cousins “ royal children of 
Rameses ” ; otherwise, the cus¬ 
toms of the Tanites were 
retained. Sheshonk I., whose 


favourite wife Karama also bore the title 


of ” god's wife,” appointed his son 
Aupuat high-])riest of Amon, according to 
the precedent laid down by Pinetjem. 
Ethiopia began more directly to menace 
Upper Egypt. We know practically no¬ 
thing of Osorkon I. (900 B.c.), and his 
successors Takeloth I. and Osorkon II. 


Takeloth II., who succeeded Sheshonk II., 
reigned about 850, and spent the first 
eleven years of his reign struggling with 
insurrections in all [larts of Egypt; subse¬ 
quently he commanded his son to restore 
the worshi}) of Amon in Thebes. Appa¬ 
rently the later years of his reign were 
also disturbed by rebellions. 

It is certain that at about this time the 
various Libyan governors of cities, who 
were equals of the king, began to look upon 
themseIvTs as independent. According 
to the inscriptions in the Apis tombs, 
which are ol great im])ortance to the 
chronolog}^ of this period, Sheshonk 111 . 
rt‘igned fifty-two years—that is to say, 
until about 780. 'Fhe list of his deeds 
inscribed in the “ Bubastic corner ” of 
the temple of Karnak concludes, liowever, 
at his twTnty-ninth year. Hence it may 
be interred that Thebes fell into the hands 
of the Ethiopians about the year 800. 

The last twm kings of the dynasty, Pimai 
and Sheshonk IV. {750 B.r.), had to fight for 
the ])ossession of Middle Egypt ; and the 
army of Sheshonk onc'e aclvanced as tar 
as the island oi Sehel at the first cataract. 


'Fhe colonial kingdom in Ethiopia had 

, . . b(‘en really independtuit ol 

InJependenee j,,,. 

° kings oi the eighteenth dy- 

Loionies tounded a sort ol 

])riestly colony of Amon-worshippers from 
Thebes at Napata under the shadow ol 
(iebt ‘1 Baikal. 1 'his always maintained 
friendly relations with the mothtu-temples 
at Thebes ; and when the priest kings of 
the twenty-first dynasty weri^ finally 
deposed by Sheshonk and tlu‘ Bubastides, 
there is no doubt that Najiata received 
members of the dispossessed family, who 
erected an Ethiopian kingship for them¬ 
selves there. Froni these exiles was des¬ 
cended Piankhi, tlie conqueror of Egypt. 

With the aid of the Bubastic dynasty 
the kingdom hfll ajwt into a number of 
independent ])rincipalities, whose chiefs 
usually assumed the insignia of pharaohs. 
At tlu; beginning of the campaign of 
the Ethiopian king Piankhi against 
Lower Egypt, about the year 730, the 
state of the country was somewhat as 
follows. In Sais, a king Tefnakht had 
arisen, who added Memphis to his 
territory and made preparations for the 
restoration of the empire of the Pharaohs. 
Of four other “ kings,” three were in all 
probability members of the Bubastic 
dynasty—Osorkon of Bubastis, Aupuat 
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of Tent-remu, and Neniart of Shniun or 
Hermopolis Magna. They attached them- 
selve'^ “ like dogs ’’—according to Piankhi 
„to Tcfnakht, while the fourth king, 
Pefdudubast ol Horakleopolis, or Ahnas, 
favoured the Ethiopians. Fifteen addi¬ 
tional adherents of Tefnakht were for the 
most ])art mercenary commanders, in 
])OSsession of the town districts ; two 
callcHi themselves hereditary ])rin{'(’s. In 
Letoi)oHs the high priest ot Horns was 
supreme. This condition of government 
is termed by Manetho the twenty-thiid 
dynasty,’^ to which he 
assigns four kings in suc¬ 
cession ' P(*tubastis, Osor- 
klio, Psammus, and Zet. 

According to a long 
inscri])tion on Mount Har- 
kal, near j\ai)ata, in 
which the events ot his 
lile are set down with 
an ac('uracy unknown 
to Egyptiaii chroniclers, 

Piankhi must have ad¬ 
vanced in ]Muson into 
Egypt in the twenty- 
eighth year ot his reign; 
therefore his rule in Egy])! 
dates fioni aliout 75<*- 
Puarma and Lanu'rsekni, 
the two Ethiopian imlitai y 
governors instalhal in 
L'j)|)er Egypt by Piankhi, 
hacl b(*en defeated by 
Xeinart, iirince ot Shmun. 
while at tlu* same time 
Tetnakiit threatened 
Hera kleopolls. Ejion the 

reci'ipt of this news, 

Piankhi at once set out in 
jHU'son, ceU‘brated the 
festival of the new year 
before Amoii in Thebes, 

and then hastened “ to let was tne ail MBS*'' a,.. .— 

the lands of Lower Egyi)t Assyrians for the possession 

taste the fla\our of my finger.” After a ' ’ 

stubborn defence Nemart was forced to 
snnenfler in Hermopolis. The conqueror, 
who was received with gicat ceremony on 
enteiing the town, did not trouble himself 
about NemarPs wives and court attendants 
but immediately examined the plunder, 
setting aside a portion of it for Amon. 

“ His Majesty then went to the stables and 
to the foal paddocks. He perceived that 
these animals must have suffered from 
hunger, and said [to Nemart]: ‘ By my 

oath it seems to me that the most evil of 



thy sins is that of allowing the horses to all 
starve! ’ ” The tortifications at th(i entrance 
of the Fayyum were also una])lc to hold out. 
On the other hand, incited by Tefnakht, 
Mem])his, which was surrounded by new 
walls, resisted until it was stormed from the 
river side. How Piankhi straightway set a 
guard over the temple of Plah and made a 
])iJgrimage to it, and to the temple of Ra 
at Heliopolis, is dciscribed in the inscription 
with an attention to d(‘tail wljich lias proved 
of great value to the study of religious 
ceremonial, and also throws considerable 
light upon the bigotry 
of Isthiopian jiietisni. 
Aiipual and several jietty 
])nnces had already a]i- 
jieanid with tribute before 
Piankhi in Meinjihis, and 
when tlie coiupieror ad¬ 
vanced to Athribis a 
general submission fol¬ 
lowed. Tefnakht alone 
insisted that he should be 
permitted to take the 
oath ol allegiance at 
home in Sals before the 
emissaries of Piankhi. 

During the fevv years of 
obscurity whi('h followed 
(he ])ersonal retirement 
oi Piankhi to Napata, 
Tefnakht’s son, Bocchons 
or Piokenranet, regained 
authority in Lower Egypt, 
with his capital at M<*m- 
])his, conlemp(‘ran(H)usly 
I with the rule oi king 
Kashta, the successor of 
Pianklii, in the south, 
Boerhoris was, according 
to the (ireck historians ol 
later times, a wise law¬ 
giver and sagacious judge; 
otheis re])reseni him as 
an avaricious and ungodly 
w'cakling. Manetho asserts that he w'as the 
sole repn‘sentativc of the twenty-fourth 
dynasty, and that he was taken captive 
and burnt alive by Sabako. 

Shabaka, or Sabako, the second successor 
oi Piankhi, succeeded in re-subjugating the 
whole country about 715. Amenerdis, the 
sister of Sabako, is constantly mentioned 
in Thebes as the ” woman of god ” 
of Amon ; she was the daughter of King 
Kashta. and appears as queen regent and 
consort of a younger Piankhi, who also 
seems to have become king. Manetho 


th^Semorial of tirhakah 

Tirhakah, who gained the throne by force, 
was the first to struggle seriously w^h the 
-of Egypt. 
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places Sabako as Uk' founder of the twenty- 
fifth dynasty, eventually known as “ Ethio¬ 
pian.” Circumstances seem to have 
brought him into collision with Sar^on of 
Assyi'ia, for he a])])ears as the ally ol Hanno 
of Gaza, and as tlie Seveh of the Billie, on 
whose help the last king of Northern Isrn(‘l 
thought he might rely. Sabako‘s son and 
successor, Sebii'hos—in Egyj)- 
lian. Shalxitaka—built a small 
Storehouse on the sacred lake 
at Karnak, where his portrait 
is still to be stuai ornamented with a 
turban caj) and earrings, in the usual 
Nubian style. Ainon-Ra promis(\s to ])lace 
all foreign countries beneath the sole of his 
foot, an undertaking not likeh’ to be per¬ 
formed in view of the Assyrian advance 
in Asia. 'I'he victory of Sennacherib 

at Altaku in the year 701 was gained 
over a e'e)nfederacy which hael lemg 
previenisly been united for the relied e)l 
Jerusalem, and with whieh the Egyptians 
can hardly have tailed te) erj-operate. 
Berodotus relates a ]nous legenel e)f the 
‘ Setlios priest ol lle])ha\stus,” the suc¬ 
cessor ol Sabako. Sennaedier ib is said to 
have marched against h'gy])t, whie h had 
been lelt defene eless by a mutiny of her' 
soldiers ; but field rnie'er sent by the goels, 
gnawed all the leather we)rk of the weapons 
"•nd the* bow-strings by night in the camp 
i)elore Pelusium, and Sethos was saveel. 
Mice, and still me)re rats, usually jne'e'ede 
an outbreak ol })lague, and in these eletails 
the story is in harmemy with the Biblie:al 
account of the saving of Jerusalem from 
Sennacherib. 

Taharka, orTirhakah. was the* first ruler 
to enter seriously upon the struggle against 
the Assyrians for the posse'ssieiii e)f Egypti 
He was a sen of Piankhi Ill., and grand¬ 
son of Kashta. It is probable that he 
deposed, and probably killed, Shabataka 
about 69J B.c. his collision with Esar- 
haddon, the dissolution of the Ethiopian 
monarchy north of Assouan, and the 
« capture of Thebes by the army 

lith Ashurbanipal in (>68, 

Assyria OUr history of 

Assyria. The supremacy of the 
Sargonide kings of Assyria, from 671, was 
ot no long duration. Ashurbani])al pro¬ 
posed to execute his authority in the Nile 
valley from so far a distance as Nineveh 
by means of a numerous body of town 
governors and nomarchs, twenty of whom 
were specially created by the great king. 
These form Herodotus’s “ Dodekarchy.” 
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When the plunderers of Thebes retreated, 
Prince Nekau of Sais and Memphis found 
success much more nearly within his grasj) 
than had Tefnakht a century before, but 
he was ]’)revented from seizing his oppor¬ 
tunity by death. 

His son Psametik—probabl y })ronounced 
Psamatiko ; Grei'k, Psainmetichos—found 
vwy little diffi('ulty in making himself 
“fold ol both lands.” He continued to 
pay tribute to the Assyrians, and possibly 
rendered other st*r\'ices in view of this 
special op})orlunity. In return, he rv- 
ceiv(‘d forthwith the reinfercements which 
he required to. rejnilse the advance ol 
'l'anut-Am(‘n—calk'd by the Assyrians 
Tandaniane - the successor of Taharka, 
who had b<‘en exj>elled to Nubia by tlu* 
Assyrians. Shepenai)et, an Ethioj)ian 
|)rinc(‘ss and a niece ol Ameiu'rdis, con¬ 
tinued to rule as ” god’s wilt* ” in Thebes 
under Psametik 1. ; hencti it apj)ears 
that he was anxious to juomott* a good 
understanding with Elliio|)ia. Hf)wevei, 
an indispensable ])r(‘liniinary" was the 
acknowledgment ot the new king’s daugh¬ 
ter Nitocris. or Neitakert, as the futun* 
p successor to the tin one. Al- 

Kin^s of niajority of flit* 

Egypt ° l)iiiK'ts ol ligyiit ma\' 

ha\'(* b(*(‘n incdiiu'd to su})port 
Psametik. the remainder could easily havt* 
combined to do him a mischi(‘f. The 
further Ashurbanijial jiushed his eastern 
campaigns, the higher, in the opinion ol 
the confederated ]:)(*tty kings of Egypt, 
rose the pros])ects of a lestoration of the 
” balance of ]X)wer,” a primary condition 
ol which was naturally the ri'call of the 
Ethioj)ian kings. 

PsauK'tik ('ould t'xpcjcd no h(*lp from 
Libya, d'hat narrow strip ot land, having 
relieved itsi'lf of all its superfluous popula¬ 
tion by over-sea eifTigration and Iruitless 
attacks on Egypt, had become much 
weakened : what is now the territory 
of Barka had been colonised by Greeks in 
the eighth century B.c. ; the Greek city of 
Cyrene now dominated the inhabitants of 
the interior, who no longer looked to Egypt 
as an overlord who might demand assist¬ 
ance from them in war. The Cyrenaica 
was now a Greek state, with the usual 
Greek city-constitution in Cyrene. During 
the eighth century b.c., the Nile delta had 
constantly been visited by the trading ships 
of the prosiierous Greek towns in Asia 
Minor ; to this fact is due the more accu¬ 
rate knowledge which we possess of the 
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Ethiopian conquest, of the liberation by 
means of Asiatic intervention, and of the 
“ rule of the twelve kings ” mentioned by 
Herodotus. At the present moment an 
alliance with this foreign ])eople was the 
more attractive, inasmuch as they had 
been united into a strong kingdom under 
Gyges. Reinforcements of Ionian and 
Carian—that is, Lydian—troops. 
. * . soon enabled Fsametik to 
Excelled* himself of the burdensome 
**** * city governors and nomarchs. 
The su])remacy of Assyria disappeared 
with their expulsion about ()()0 B.c. 

The emj^ire which a favourable con¬ 
junction of circumstances in Furtlun* Asia 
enabled Psainetik I. of Sais (6(14 to bio) 
to found endured for about 140 years, 
and bears only a sui)erficial resemblance 
to the Egyj)t of the Pharaolis. The in¬ 
fluence of Hellenism during this ])eriod 
and under the Persian supremat'y made 
for progress on new lines. These northern 
fort'igners whom Psametik settled at that 
time in Bubastis and on the Bolbitine 
mouth of the Nile in the “ Milesian 
camp ’’—that is, bazaar—i)roved a valuable 
support to the new l^gyptian dynasty. 
The old Ph(enician-Semitic influence, 
which had never made for much im¬ 
provement, was re])la('ed by the far higher 


and more civilised influence of Greek ideas. 

At first, indt'cd, the anti-Semitic reaction 
took the form of a return to the “good old 
days,” when th(* Egyptian was an Egy])- 
tian, the “ golden age ’’ of the pyramid- 
builders, for ins]nration not only in art but 
also in national life generally. This ultra¬ 
nationalism naturally militated against 
(ireek influence, but, on the other hand, 
(ji'eek influence was the only foreign influ¬ 
ence that just at this time the Egyptians 
would have admitted at all. And, no 
doubt to their surprise, the Egyidian 
priests found that the (ireeks were not all 
traders and warriors, but }:>ossessed philo¬ 
sophers and wise men who were ]:)rofoundly 
interested in Egyptian an- 
tiemity. Concerning the his- 
Greece period, it is im])ort- 

ant to observe that the Greeks 
alone have transmitted a connected account 
of it, though one composed from their own 
])oint of view. The Ionian wise men who 
visited Egypt, the historiograiihens Iil?e 
Hecataeus of Miletus, and Herodotus of 
Halicarnassus after him, were keenly in¬ 
terested in the annals of the land in which 
so many of their countrymen were settled. 
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and have left no accounts of the history of 
this period treated from the Egyptian 
point of view. Our information upon the 
state of civilisation, as derived from this 
source, can be supplemented in certain 
details by the memorials belonging to the 
period of the Saites. 

In general outline the changes which 
took place within the empire resembled 
the reorganisation of Greece which was 
introduced by the removal of Constantine 
to Byzantium. Upper Egypt rapidly 
lost the traces of its former importance, 
which it never in any resi)ect recovered. 
“ Thebes of the hundred gates,’’ notwith¬ 
standing the proud and ])ious recollections 
of its past, fell into a state of irrevocable 
decay. The administration was no longer 
capable of keeping even the vast temples 
in re})air, although during the Persian 
period rebel kings took a ])ride in restoring 
shattered walls or i)illars in Karnak and 
Medinet Halm that they might set their 
names u}X)n them. Memi)his, how¬ 
ever, as in antiquity, again became he 
political centre. Its favourable site at 
the head ot the Delta system gave it 
-j geographical advantages over 
^ecay those possessed 

xk k C'oriiith over Athens. Sais, 

^ ** the capital of the Psametik 
kings, though provided with many stately 
buildings, remained a town of moderate 
size com])ared with Memjdiis. 

In conformity with this changt‘ in the 
conditions of government, Ptah and 
Osiiis laid claim to that supremacy which 
the divinities of Amon had lost, Osiris 
now rising to be lord ol the sky from his 
])revious position as monarch of the dead. 
Isis maintained herself at his side, though 
the Libyan Ncith imjmsed some tem¬ 
porary limitations uj)on her influence. 
Horns acquired the attributes of Ra. 
These exi)ressions of the change in religious 
belief were equivalent to the restoration 
of the primitive doctrine of the country, 
and were continued in the conscious choice 
of customs and types belonging to the 
old regime. Names and titles from the 
old kingdom and its language as written 
and spoken were now revived. The 
learned classes prided themselves upon 
that antiquarian knowledge which filled 
Herodotus with respect. The art of the 
period naturally underwent a correspond¬ 
ing change. Goose-herds and basket- 
makers, market and harvesting scenes, were 
again employed as decorations for the 
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tombs and represented in the rough style of 
primitive Egyptian art, though touches of 
the realism ot later days are occasionally 
apparent. This is the archaistic revival 
in art, mentioned above. 

The “ history ” of the Saitic rulers 
comes fresh to us from Greek sources. We 
have a detailed account of the impossible 
undertaking of Psametik I. to discover 
the sources of the Nile and the origin of 
language; whereas we have but short 
references to the fact that he .strengthened 
the frontier forces of Daphne at Pedusium, 
Marca on the west, and Elephantine on 
the south ; that he conquered 
the Philistine town ot Ashdod 
after a struggle extending o\er 
twenty-nine years, and diove |P\A|||| 

back Irom I^ 2 gyj:)t the Scythians, p. 

who had advanced into Pales- ^ ™ 

tine. The king died alter a L 
long leigii at the moment wlu'ii 
the fall of Assyria was clearly 
inevitable, and th* sujiremacy 
in Further Asia changed hands. O 
Xekau, or Necho, 11. ((no to W 
505 H.C.), the son of Psametik, I 

invaded Palestine in (>oS u.c., 
and induced the former Assyi ian 
vassals to at c ept his supremacy, 
though some tew ol tlu'^e 
lainces, among tlu'in the Jewish 
king J osiah, ('ontinued to deleiid 
the cau.se of the; A.ssyriaiis. 

They were defeated at Megiddo, 
or Migdol, by the mercenaries ol 
Nccho, who then captured “the 
great town ot Kadytis,” or 
Kadesh, on the Oiontes. The 
Egy]itian headquarters were 
situated for a time at Ribla, 
close at hand, and it was Irom BUI 
that spot that Necho arranged queen a 
the succc.ssion to the throne ol Afineexam^ 
Judah. However, in .sjiite ol revi 

the footing which he had gained within 
the country where Thothmes III. had 
t)reviously begun the conquest of Syria, 
this new attempt at expan.'^ion came to a 
I f f In the 3'ear 605 

Asiatic * army of Necho was utterly 
p . routed by Nebuchadnezzar on 
rossessio&s Euphrates at Carchemish ; 

by the year 601 b.c. Egypt had lost the 
last of her Asiatic possessions. The 
remarkable story related by Herodotus 
of the circumnavigation of Africa, which 
was accomplished in three years by Phoe¬ 
nician sailors at the command of Nccho, 


necessarily implies the supremacy of that 
king in Ph(x?nicia tor a period of years. 
The supposition that Necho re.sumed the 
construction of a canal from the Delta to 
the Red Sea, but suspended the work after 
it had cost the lives of one hundred and 
twenty thousand labourers, is 
^ j * legendary, but must rest upon 
a historical foundation. Under 
Attempted pg^j^^^^ik II. (5(H to 5^9 B.C.) 

monuments occur in much greater abund¬ 
ance than during his father’s reign. Egypt 
again attcnqited expansion southward. 
The army advanced as far as Abu Simbel 
if not farther—the mercenaries 
were commanded by Psamati- 
I chos, the son of Theokles—and 

I scrati hed their names u])on the 

^ columns of the Rameses temjile 

' in (ircek and Phcenician and 

perhaps also in Cyjjriote letters. 
“ When King Psamatichos came 
WkX to Elephantine,” the ctiiel Greek 
inscription reads, “ tho.sc who 
1 ^®' .sailed with P.samatich()s, son of 

Is Theokles, wrote this. Now, they 

^ came above Kerkis as far as the 

river let them go uj). And 
M Potasimto led the foreigners, 

H and Ama.sis the Egyptian.s. And 

B Arclion, the sein ol Amoibichos, 

H and Pelekos, the son ol nobody, 

H wrote ns’' (that is, the letters). 

^ According tt) Herodotus the 

■ king died before the struggh* 

I had been definitely terminated. 

■ He was svHH'ecded by Aprios, 

I 01 Haa-ab-Ra. Once again 

R Egyptian politicians dreamed of 

conquest iq)on the disputed 
ground of Syria - Palestine. 
llHH About the ajipcarance of Apries 
ENERiTis Phcenicia and his operation 


QUEEN AMENERITIS i auaui ui duu uis upciauuii.' 
A fine example of the Epryp- by sca against Tyre and Sidon 
tian art ravvai from Gmeh. our information is Scanty. It can, 

d within however, be supplemented by the Biblical 
III. had references to the untrustworthy character 
of Syria, of Pharaoh “ Hoplira ” when Jerusalem 
line to a was reduced to extremities. The surrender 
year 605 of this city and the subjugation of Judah 
IS utterly marked the firm establishment of the 
iczzar on power of Nebuchadnezzar in West Asia. 
:hemish ; An inscription of Nsihor, the governor of 
i lost the Elephantine, also refers to disturbances in 
,s. The Upper Egypt, which were apparently sup- 
erodotus pressed only by means of treachery and 
:a, which cunning. The interference of Apries in 
by Phoe- the long-continued struggle of the Libyans 
f Nccho, against the Greek state of C5n'ene led 
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to no result. According to Herodotus, it 
even? brought about the overthrow of the 
Pharaoh. His general, Amasis, availed 
himself of the refusal of the Egyptian 
militia to expose themselves to further 
defeats in the west for the purpose of 
seizing the throne. Apries then marched 
against Amasis at the head of his foreign 
. „ mercenaries, but was defeated 

« . ° and ca})tiired at Momemphis. 

Seizes T- i I *1 

.. rnc For a time he was imprisoned 

the Throee . 

hut ev(‘ntually the dethroned monarch 
fell a victim to the ])0}Hilar resentment, 
and was then given a royal burial. 

It has now been established that Amasis 
was by no means ol “low birth,” as is 
asserted by the Greek historian. His 
mother, Tseneset, was a daughter ot Psa- 
metik IT. It ajiiiears to be certain that 
Amasis and Apries rul(‘d in conjunction for 
several years. The facts as to the death ol 
Ajiries are given in an inscription which 
has been translat(‘d by M. Daressy. The 
elder king, always friendly to his toreign 
mercenaries, escajied from Sais and joined 
a force of (irecks vvdiich was ravaging the 
Delta. Amasis followed, and defeated him 
at Androjiolis, But later on Apries and his 
(ireeks reappeared, only to be again 
.ittacked by Amasis. Ajiries was then 
murdered by some ('ountry peojih* as he 
was asleep in the cabin of his boat, and 
Amasis gavi^ him royal burial, [lardoning 
him his sin against the gods. 

Such is Amasis’s own account. It is 
evident that Amasis represented a uat ’onal 
Fgyj)tiaii movement against the too great 
friendliness of Apries for the foreigners. A 
fr.agmentary inscrii)tion of Nebuchadnezzar 
points to the tact that the Babylonians 
invaded Egypt about 568-567 n.c. Possibly 
the change in the dynasty is connected 
with this event. The date 564 given by 
Herodotus as the end of the reign ot A])ries 
aj'ipears to be too late. Amasis, who 
regarded his brother-in-law as a legitimate 
. monarch in spite of all their 
a’c^^nnin ^F-^sensions, probably began his 
Knave*^^*'* own reign as early as 570, and 
it was in his third year (567- 
66 B.c.) that the death of Apries took place. 

The reign of Amasis is estimated at 
forty-four years by contemporary histor¬ 
ians. However, the king’s foreign policy 
is characterised by an entire lack of 
enterprise. Indications are not wanting 
that Amasis must be regarded as nothing 
more than a cunning knave, notwith- 
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standing the Greek anecdotes which 
represent him as the personal friend of 
Thales, Bias, etc., as the wise law-giver 
and the humane philanthropist. His sole 
object was to gain for Egyjit a short respite 
from dt\struction. He made no effort to 
save Lydia from her fall, and Xenophon’s 
references to the help lent by Egyjit arc 
pure fiction. He occujiied the island of 
Cyprus for a time, but soon evacuated it 
in favour ol the Persians. After the fall 
of Sardis his chief anxiety was lest the 
source of his suj)]dy of Greek troojis should 
now be closed ; for tins reason he entered 
into negotiations with the towns on the 
east coast of the yb'gean, which still 
preserved their mdei)enden('e, and pre¬ 
sented gifts to their teinjiles, as Necho 
had once madi' gifts to the temple of 
Brancliuhe. A typical example of this 
policy is the well-known story of the 
alliance betwi'cn Amasis and Polykrates 
of Samos—es|)ecially typical as regards 
the extent ot the help which the “ re<‘d ot 
Egypt ” was accustomed to lend to others 
in their hour of nei'd. 

In other resjiects, howi'vei’, tlu‘ (iieeks 
might in every casi' count upon jire- 
h'lential treatment. Amasis 
A Creek gently even with the tur- 

1? bulent Cyrt'ne. Not lar troin the 
^ ® ^ later Alexandria.on the Canopic 

mouth of the Nile, about s(*ven hundred 
(jreek mi'icliants, a})parently lonians Irom 
T(‘os, had already settled. 'Fhcir factory 
grew to the size of a foreign settU'nu'iit, 
and was given the nanii* ol “ mightv in 
ships,” Kaucratis. Alter the tall ol l.ydia - 
that is, about 545 n.c.—Amasis thought 
it advisable to oldige the sudden stream 
of immigrants from the towns of Ionia and 
Doria to settle in Naiicratis by the issue of 
a decree forbidding them to land else¬ 
where for trading purjioses. The town 
received the jirivilege of self-government. 
Its central shrine was the Hellcnion, in the 
]>rovision of which nine privileged towns 
and islands took j)art. It was, however, 
overshadowed by the fame of the Apollo 
temple of the Milesians, an offshoot from 
the temple of Branchidre. Greek tradition 
has evinced a spirit of gratitude to King 
Amasis for his protection of their 
nationality, which he continued for at 
least twenty years. Egyptian historians 
are less laudatory. In fragments of a 
demotic text of the Ptolemaic period 
containing a large number of references 
to past history, Amasis is reproached for 
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diverting the incomes of the temples of lasted for ab 
Memphis, Heliopolis, Bubastis and Sais to though intcrru 
the payment of his mercenaries. Ulti- higli officials ( 
inately, the gods suffered a considerable within the cour 
loss, both of wealth and ol landed prof>erty. and exerci.sed 
The army of Cambyses, king f)f Persia, upon the natio 
met with no resistance to its eonqiiesi ol the 

the country in the summer oi 525 n.c., nent 

nim' months alter the death of Amasis. *' er the 
riie highly ])aid mercenaii(‘s ol PsaimUik «*“»»»»» 

III., tile last ol the Saite kings, were from the distaii 
defeated by the P(‘rsian at Pehisiuin alter of the great kii 
a hard struggle. A tiaitor, PhaiU's ol nationality we 
Halicarnassus, is tlii'ii said to hav(‘ jMM'lorniing this 
betrayed to (hiniby.s(>s the easiest inod(‘ able to t'ontii 
ol apiiroacli through the d('s(‘i t. P.sanietik disturbed. Tlu 
K'tiied to Memjihis. Th(‘/<*aloiis detendeis regime displays 
<*l this t(nvn soon lost h('ar1, surremh'K'd seems to have 
.iltei' a shoi t siege*, and 
are' said te) have* be'en 
tie'.ite'd with se've*i ity. 
he ge'iivl re'jj(,)its e)the*r 
(iiu'lties by ('am- 
}>yse*x. The* destroyer 
oi the* Saite* dynasly, 
uhirli was Inendly 
(e) the* (iiee’ks, is 
n a t u r a 11 y 1 e j) r e*- 
se'uted by the*ir his- 
toiians in the W'orsl 
possil)le* I'ght. and we* 
iia\e lie) Kgyptiaii 
( onlirmation eel the*se 
stoi ies ; rather, ('am- 
hyse’s a])pt*ais in 
Egyptian re’cords as 

mt(*rest(*d in the* ‘ the animal worship of Egypt 

norw,!/. Ill, li'irl /'iwT DnniiH: the period of Persian supremacy, which hi 
[)eO])K ne naei e ein- on Ec-yptiau development, animal worsh 


lasted for about two hundred years, 
though interrupted bv rebellion. ' The 
high officials of Persian origin installed 
wdthin the country w^ere scanty in number 
and exercised not the smallest influence 
upon the nationality, the civilisation, or 
_ the religion. Even the perma- 

iT* garrison maintained in the 

Under the 5,;, 

Persians , ^ ^ . 

was not necessarily sent out 

from tlie distaiit capital of Iran ; subjects 
of the great king of other than Egyptian 
nalionality w'en* considen*d capable ol 
jierlorming this service. Egypt was thus 
able to I'ontimic its development un¬ 
disturbed. Tlie ])refercnre for the old 
regime displaycfl by tlu* upper classes 
seems to have continued for some time. 

Under the sliadow' of 
the Una's pyramid 
in Sakkara members 
of pro^}>en)us families 
were* laid to their rest 
ns lale as the year 
540 H.t'. ; examples 
art* Psametik and his 
son Petenisis after 
him, during the reign 
ot l>arius I. The 
tomb of the admiral' 
Tjaiiehelni. discovered 
in iqoo. contains a 
collection of valuable 
objects displaying 
liigh artistic finish. 
The preference ^.ov 
SHIP OF EGYPT heavy stone coffins 
increased. It was 


.ooplc- lu. luul .-on-It was 

luerecl, and m I llvU' creased to the point of childishness ; it became customary considered ot Spccial 
. 1 ■ , to mummify cats and other animals, as here illustrated. • . . ‘ 

lehgion. \A e must ^ im]>ortance to cover 

lememher tliat (himby.ses was no thickly the internal and external .surfaces 
nuinotlu'istic Persian, like Darius. Init with pictures and written texts. The 
an Elamite, and jiroliably a ])olvtheist, later kings, Nekhthorhch and Nekhtncbf, 
hk(‘ his ])redeee.ssor, Cyrus, It was left behind sarcophagi disidaying twenty 
ihc later fanatical Per.sians who really thousand hieroglyjihics. besides a thousand 
lH*haved enielly to the h'gyjilians, and pictures. The animal worship of this 
[)ersecuted their religion. P.sanietik III. period increasi'd far beyond the limits 

seems to hav(‘ .sw'orn allegiance as of the earlier cult of Apis and Mnevis. 

tributary jiriiice. However, lie immedi- It became customary to mummify the 
The ately set a rewolt on foot, and sparrow-hawk, the ibis, the ram, and the 

Persian execution became inevit- ('at ; to envelop them in wrappings, 

Con*^^*' t Egypt had now lost provide them with coffins, etc. In the 

her native rulers and ])aid Ptolemaic and Roman jicriods crocodiles, 
tribute to Susa instead of to Sais. snakes, and fishes, as well as dogs, mice, 
Naucralis soon lost its commercial ])rivi- and beetles, became the objects of a piety 
leges, the retention of wdiich was naturally that had degenerated into childishness, 
impossible under the Persian govern- Sais had also opened its gates to the 
menf. No further innovations were Persian kings. Cambyses there appears 
made during the Persian period, which as a legitimate Pharaoh, with the fore- 


The 

Persian 

Conquest 

tribute 
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name Mesut-Ra—literally, child of Ra. 
He offered solemn sacrifices in the temple 
of Neith after purging the shrine of 
intruders, who were aj^parently members 
of his own army. Greek historians are 
our sole sources of iniormation concerning 
the reported despatch of a division to the 
western oasis of Ainon and the mysterious 


C&mbyses, 
a Persian 
Pharaoh 


disappearance of these troops 
in the desert. Cambyses’s un¬ 
successful camjniign against 
the P^thiopians, about 524, 


is supported by more definite statements. 
An inscription, belonging probably to 


Napata, set u}) l)y the Ethiojnan king 
Nastesen, or Nastasenen, mentions a 


certain hostile “ Kambasudeii ” who in¬ 


vaded his country from tin; sea and was 
defeated. This is, no doubt, ('aml)yses. 
But under Darius the Nubian Kushites are 


tributary to the Persians and lurnish a 
contingent of troops. 

Cami)yses endangered his throne by 
remaining in the Nile valley until 522 B.c. 
When he was recalled by the revolt of 
(iaurnata he (*ntrusted the government of 
Egypt to the satrap Aryandes. Events 
in Persia left this governor in an almost 
inde])endenl position, and he suc('(‘eded 
in subjugating Cyrene ; but Darius 1 . drove 
him out in th<' year 517 n.c., and visited 
the country in iKM'son with tlu‘ object of 
subjecting the* valuabh' inheritance of the 
Pharaohs to the general administrative 
reforms which he was then introducing. 
The benefices of th(‘ priesthoods wen* 
improved, the priestly colleges in Sais 
were fully restored, and no doubt the same 
procedure was lollowcd in Memphis, 
Heliopolis, and otlu^r sacred centres. 
When Darius had settled the yearly 
contribution of the Egyiitian-Libyeui 
satrapy at 700 talents—about {225,000— 
and had secured a number of minor sources 


of income to himself, he W'as yet able to go 
to some expense in the construction of 
temples, as at EI-Kharga in the Great 
. Oasis. Fragmentary inscrip- 

arios niaiG that the king 

completed the long projected 
canal to the Red Sea, and it is 
not improbable that Indian commerce can 
have passed to the Mediterranean by this 
route at that period. 

However, these new regulations did 
not bring peace to the country. About 
487-486 B.C., or later, a native chief, by 
name Khabbash, assumed the title of king, 
presented a piece of land to the goddess 
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Buto—since known as the ** land of 
Buto"—and took careful measures to 
jilace the coast in a state of defence. 
Xerxes put an end to this interlude in the 
year 484 when he restored the satrapy and 
handed it over to his brother Hakharnanish, 
or Acha*mcnes. After the murder oi 
Xerxes, in 465 B.C., disjiutes arose in Susa 
concerning the succession, and the revolts 
of Inarus in 4(10 and Ainyrtaeus in 450 
began in Lower Egypt. When the Persians 
were able to re-establish their sujiremacy, 
about 449, Artaxerxes 1 ., “ J.ongimaiius,'’ 
]referred to leave the sons of these 
revolters, Thannyras and Pausiris, to rule 
as indcjK'ndciit chiefs in their swamjxs. 
Darius II. resumed building oi)eralions 
upon a temple in the oasis of Kharga, 
which the first Darius had ioiindcd there. 


1'hcso arc practically the last nu‘morials 
that any IVrsian king erected in the 
country. 

From the year 415 B.c. Egvpt ceast*d to 
be a j)arl ol the Persian empire, and main¬ 
tained its indejiendence to the middle ot 
the following century. A Saite prince, 
Amyrtaeiis (II.), perhaps the grandson ol 
th(' previous bearer ol the name, 
p * . enlisted (rieek mercenaries, dc- 

ersiftfts ('lar(‘d himself “ lord oi both 

Dr.ven Out 

sians, who wi'ie prevented from taking the 
oflensive by the outbreak of .disturbanct's 
in other parts of their enormous empire. 
'I'lie monarchy thus restored c^'ilainly 
gained a breathing space in which to jmc- 
jiare lor delence against foreign aggression, 
Init it was impossible to check the aulo- 
cratu behaviour ot the highly jniid 
auxiliaries Irom Hellas, wJio were now 
largely ncruited Irom Greect‘ jiropcr. As 
far as can be seen, this behaviour was 
partly due to tliC'reckless payments dis¬ 
tributed by Egyptian chiefs who were 
anxious to seize the throne. A similar 


phenomenon ajipeared in the period of the 
Diadochi, and assumed larger propor¬ 
tions under the pradorian emperors. 

About 409 B.c. the mercenaries deposed 
Amyrtaeus and replaced his dynasty with 
that of Naifaaurut, or Nepherites, of 
Mend?s. When, however, the new king 
created his son Nectanebus, or Nekht- 
horheb, co-regent, “ the people ” were 
irritated by this j^irecautionary measure, 
and forced Nectanebus to retreat to 


Sebennytos. In 404 b.c. Hakor, or 
Aklioris, was made king by the troops. He 
reigned until 391 b.c., and his piety found 
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expression in the construction of temples 
at different places. Psimut, or Psam- 
muthis, his successor, who had already been 
the ruling power in the Delta about 400— 
if he is to be identified with the “ King 
Psametik of Egypt ” of Diodorus—was 
considered a godless ruler ; for this reason 
his reign lasted only a year, and he was 
not recognised throughout the country. 

Piety returns in the jierson of “ Miithes,” 
who was also able to maintain his 
position only for a year. Dissensions 
then divided the mercenaries. After 
putting a second Nepherites to death, 
they restored the “ old right,” ap})arently 
by the recall of the king’s son Nekhthor- 
heb, or Nectanebus 1., about 585 to 365 
B.C., who bar! been formerly driven 
from the court. Under him Egy])t plays 
a more imi)ortant jiart in the revolts of 
Further Asia. But when the Cyprian 


his army melt away, and he himself 
went over to the great king, by whom 
he was kindly received. Agesilaus was, 
in the meantime, obliged to overthrow 
a new aspirant to the throne from 
Mendcs, and died shortly afterward. With 
the accession of Artaxerxes III. in Persia, 
in 358 B.C., the struggle was renewed. 
An attack of the king on Egypt was 
^ repulsed by Diophantus and 

recce and Greek generals of 

. 1 '^ . King Nekhtnebf, but the 
gyp Persians returned to the attack 
when Egypt sup])orted the last general 
insurrection which broke out upon the 
coast-land of Further Asia. After the 
ca])tiiro of Pelusiiini and Bubastis, 
Nekhtnebf made a timely escape to 
Ethiopia with his treasures to avoid 
being .sold into the hands of his enemies. 
The buildings of Nekhtnebf (361-343 



AN ARMY OF LABOURERS MOVING A COLOSSUS FROM THE QUARRIES TO ITS TEMPLE 


Evagoras had submitted to the Persians B.C.), far surpassed those of all the 

in defiance of his convention with Nec- other rebel kings. The splendid temple 

tanebus, the danger of reconquest threat- of Isis on the island of Phike, the 

ened the Nile valley. In the year 374 b.c. construction of which w^ls begun by the 

a great army appeared from Syria under Ptolemies, was planned by him. 

a Pharnabazus. After the surprise of No memorials survive to mark the short 
Mendes by the Athenian Iphicrates, who period of the Persian administration 

commanded the Greek mercenaries, the (343 -332 b.c.). When the Macedonians 

two commanders quarrelled, and Egypt advanced into Asia and Alexander had 

P . was saved by the rise of the won the battle of Lssus, he was confronted 

j . Nile. Tjeho, or Tachos, 363 by a practically new Egyptian kingdom 

to 361, the son of Nekhthorheb, under his compatriot and personal 

availed him.self of the next enemy, Amyntas, the son of Antiochus. 

great revolt in Syria to invade that This partisan of the Persian king occupied 

country in force. His careful prei)arations Memphis, but the inhabitants of the 

were, however, ruined by the Greek mer- surrounding country were encouraged by 

cenaries. The Spartan king Agesilaus, the Persian governor Mazakes to attack 

who “ sailed the sea for gold ” in his his scanty forces, and Amyntas fell in 

old age, suddenly declared for the cousin the struggle. Almost exactly a year 

of Tachos, Nekhtnebf, or Nectanebus II. afterwards, at the end of 332 B.c., Alex- 

Tachos, who was then in Sidon, saw ander the Great entered Egypt unoppo.sed. 
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THE DEATH OF CLEOPATRA, THE MOST FAMOUS OF THE PTOLEMY QUEENS 
The famous Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy XIII. and the seveftth of her name on the Egyptian throne, the beloved ot 
Julius Cssar and of Marcus Antonius, committed suicide by allowing an asp to bite her when Augustus landed In Egypt. 

From the picture by the Hoti, J. Colllei, by permisBioii of the Uldium Art Oallory. 
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dcvclopiiK'nt of ICi^yplian rivilisa- 
A tion uiidor the Macedonian siij)remaev' 
extends over exac'tly three hundred years, 
lor which ]ieriod w(j have a mass ol 
historical material in the shape of papyrus 
texts. Museums now^ contain any (juantity 
of evidence u])on the life and social 
customs o( eviny class of the peojdc, tlu* 
^^overnment of the country, of the nomes, 
temples, and villaj^c's, u])on tlie administra¬ 
tion ot justice*, uj)on beliefs and (Mistoms. 
Only a portion, howcvei', of this material 
has IxM'ii (‘xamuK'd. 

I'pon the* diviswm ol the ein})ire into its 
provinces alter tlu* death ol Alexaiid(‘i, 
K^^ypt h'll to the shaie ol the Macedonian 
^(‘iU‘ial Ptoli'inaios, IIk'soii ol bathos, w'ho 
w'as onh’ lort\’-ldiir years old and be/;am 
liis rule in ]2 ] n.e. It was not until the 
year J04 that lie assinneel the* title ofkin^, 
with the lurtlie'r title ol “Deliven'i*” 
(Soter). appannitly in imitation ol Anti- 
Ij^onus. About the end ol 2S3 Ptoh'iny 
Sot(‘r abdicated in (‘xtrenie old aj^a* in 
favour of his son Ptolemv'Jl., 
Succession (^,S^ to ^47 li.C.), 

° . and died tw’o \'ears later. This 

Ptolemies , , ,, i e * 

riih'T was lollow'ed in diu*ct 

succession by Ptolemy IJ I.. ICuer^etes (247 
to 221 n.C.), tholeiny 1 V.,Philoj)alor (221 to 
205 H.C.), and by Ptohnny Vb, Eiiiphanes 
wdio did not attain his majority until i()S. 
This ruler lelt behind him three younq 
cliiklR'ii, namely, Ptolemy VI., Philonietor, 
his successor to the throne, a dauf^hter 
Cleopatra, and Ptolemy luu'ipjetes (II.). 

As a result ot Syrian inteiierence, the 
kingdom was dividt'd for tlu* space of a 
year in tlie year 170 B.c., as lollow's : 
Philomt'toi riil(‘d in Memjihis, Euergetes 
in Alexandria the latter is now'' to be 
entitled Ptolemy VIII., as a son w^as born 
to Philomotor about i()5, wdio mu.st be 
reckoned as Ptolemy VIE, and wdio bore 
the surname of Eupator. From i6q to 
1(14 B.c. all the three members of tliis 
lamiJy ruled in common a.s the " Philo- 
metor gods.” Ptolemy VJ., who was tem¬ 
porarily expelled, returned in the year 
163, when the Romans compelled his 
brother to content himself with Cyrene. 


However, in the yi'ar 14b B.c. Philomotor 
w’as killoLl in Syria. Ptolemy VIII. 
appeared a lew weeks afterw^ards in 
Alexandria, killed the young Eupator, and 
ruled from that time, though with many 
intciTujitions, in as.sociatifin with his sister 
and her ni(*(‘(‘ of the same name, till Tib 
B.c. In 115 Cleopatra, the niece, a])])ointed 
Ikm* son Ptolemy X., Lathyros, 
the co-regent - Pt olemy 1 X‘. was 

, a son of the elder Cleopatra 
and ot Euergetes, and died m 
IK) B.c. as king ol Cyprus ; in 117 he wa^ 
obliged to letreat to ('yprus, imd (‘vncuati'd 
Egy])t m layour ot Ins brolhi'i* Ptolemy 
XL, Al(‘\and(‘r. Ah'xander murdered 
his mother in loi B.i'. In tlu* year S8 b.('. 
1 h‘ died, and J.athyros retinned. He w'as 
siicce(‘ded by a daughter, Cleopatra P>ert‘- 
ni('e. She reigned aloiu* from Si to (So b.c. 
and thi'ii married her step-son Ptolemy 
XIE, Alexander IE 'Eheir joint rule lasted 
only ninel(H“n iltiys. 'J'hey \/er(' botli mur- 
d(‘red by Ptoh^iny XIIf., Auletes, literally 
“ th(‘ nute-playt'r,” a sou ol Ptolemy X. 
by a woman of the jx'opU' ; he ruled from 
(So to 5(S B.c. After his expulsion and the 
})remalure death ol his elder daughter, 
Cleojxitia 'ITyphaeiia, the younger daugh¬ 
ter. BtT(‘iiice, aseiiidod the throne (^iS to 
55 B.C), winch she then lost, together with 
iier life, at the hands of her lather, whom 
the Romans had luiju'd to n‘turn. 

Auli*tes. himsell leil Egypt in the year 
51 to his son, wiio was then leu years 
old. This ruler, Ptokmiy XIV.. w^as con¬ 
tinually quarrelling with Ins sisters Cleo¬ 
patra (VIE) and Arsinoe, and W'as con- 
()ucred by Ciesar in tin* year 47 B.C., and 
drownc'd in tin* Nile wiiile in 
^ flight. From that date until 
Famous ^ Cleopatra VIE (the 

famous) and her younger 
brother. Ptolemy XV., ruled in common; 
the latter disappeared, and his place was 
taken by Cleopatra’s son, C.esarion—as 
Ptolemy XVI.—who was born between 
the years 36 and 47, and whose j-iutativc 
father was Julius Caesar the Great. On 
the collapse of the Ptolemaic kingdom, in 
the year 30 B.c., both mother and son met 
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their deaths. A daughter of Cleopatra and 
Antony, named Selene, afterward married 
Juba, the king of Mauretania, or Morocco. 
With the son of this couple, Ptolemy, this 
dynasty finally bccanu* extinct in the far 
west. 

Alexandria, the brilliant commercial 
town, the centre of court life and learning, 
rises from its obscurity 

Ptolemaic ]X‘riod, and 

becomes the centre ot 
gravity of the Ilellen- 
isticEast. Naturally the 
story of the foundation 

Alexander the Gi't^at was 
re])eated wi tlioiit hesi ta- 
tion after a short time. 

Side by side with the ptolemy sotef 


the body by Soter. Though he was no 
gen n al, and cannot be compared with the 
other great Diadochi, yet the son of Lagos 
.showed himself a clever politician, both 
in home government and foreign relations. 
His authority over this foreign country 
rested necessarily upon the support of 
bands of Greek mercenaries, the “ Mace- 
donians.” This fact, 
however, did not prevent 
him from asserting his 
position as successor of 
fif ^ Pharaohs and son 

W native gods. The 

OT introduction of a new 

god was highly desirable 
to connect the 

with the ancient reli- 
A.ND HIS QUEEN gioiis districts of the 


Side by side with the ptolemy soter and his queen gioiis districts of the 
truly labulous iiiridents la. who country. For this reason 

of this Greek account We as his share of the empire of Alexander the Great. “ Serapis,” the UeW 
have the granite “ Satrap stele,” the date transformation of Osiris, naturally 
of which is about 317 n.c. This inscrip- obtained prompt rt'cognition ; but within 
tion makes it clear that, ill the opinion of his chief sanctuary at Alexandria the 
contemjioraries, Alexandria was founded god a.ssumed characteristics so thoroughly 
by Ptolemy Soter seven y(‘ars aftcu* the (ireek that he was always considered a 
death of tlu; conqueror. Such a piece of foreign imi)ortation, although the theory 
evidence, in itself almost irreiutable, can that he was dtaived from Sinope in Pontiis 
be further supported by a clo.ser exainina- rests upon a misunderstanding, 
tion of the campaigns of Ah^xander, and Ptolemy II. made many great archi- 
also weakens the theory that the other tectural improvements in Alexandria ; 
Alexandria, of Issus in Syria, vv'as built his most famous foundation, the learned 
upon the initiative of the con- _ sorietv whirh wns TYiainf;iitirHl nl 

queror whose name it bears. For 
Egy])t Alexander had little time 
to .spare ; his visit to the oasis ol 
Amon was the only long journey 
he took in the country ; he is 
known not to have visited 
Upper Egyj)t. Alexander en¬ 
trusted the Delta toCleomenes 
of Naucratis, being desirous 
to confer favours on the old 
Greek colony. Ptolemy I., 

however, began his govern- _ __ 

ment with the execution of ptolemy ii. and soldiers were settled in two 
Cleomenes, and reduced Nau- places, which their families 

Gratis to the po.sition of a reitrne/from 28* to** 247 ’^o, soon provided with a popula- 


provincial Egyptian parish; 
then the fitting opportunity arrived for the 
foundation of the new cajiital, the situation 
of which was determined by his more 
accurate local knowledge. The town which 
received its name in honour of the great 
conqueror contained a splendid tomb of 
Alexander and his corpse. We have many 
stories connected with the acquisition of 


d ptolemy II. AND 
ARSINOE 

Ptolcniv II. Philadelphus.who 
a reig^ned from 284 to 247 «.o , 
. married his sister Arsinoe. 


Of Aiexanaertneureat. r>eraplS, tflC UeW 
tramdormation of Osiris, naturally 
obtained prompt rt'cognition ; but within 
his chief sanctuary at Alexandria the 
god a.ssumed characteristics so thoroughly 
(ireek that he was always considered a 
foreign imi)ortation, although the theory 
that he was dtaived from Sinope in Pontus 
rests upon a misunderstanding. 

Ptolemy II. made many great archi¬ 
tectural improvements in Alexandria ; 
his most famous foundation, the learned 
society which was maintained at 
the cost of the state, in the Mou- 
seion, remained i)urely (ireek 
in character, and achieved no 
results of importance for 
Figyj)tian history. On the other 
hand, the king juoceeded to 
])rovidc a stricter method of 
supervision for the Nile valley, 
the necessity for which had 
long beefi forced upon him by 
the growth of inconvenience 
and disorder. Colonies of (ireek 
II. AND soldiers were settled in two 
» 1, places, which their families 
uto 247 «.o, soon provided with a popula- 
5ter Arsinoe. . these. Were Ptolemais, in 
Upper Egypt, and Crocodilopolis in the 
Fayyum, which was now called Arsinoe 
after the sister and consort of the king. 
For marriages of this kind precedents 
were to be found in Egypt of early date, 
such as induced the second of the Lagides 
to marry his own sister, who had been 
twice a widow. The action of this 
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Ptolemy stands in contrast to the marriage 
pclicy of his father, who allied himself in 
this w^ay with the courts of most Greek 
centres of civilisation, though it was a 
policy that proved as incajiable of 
realising the hoj)es based uj)on it as had 
the system in vogue at the period of the 
Amarna letters. Ptolemy III. also took 
his sister Berenice to wife ; his succe.s.sors, 
however, considered this custom as valid 
only for their own family. 

()f the first three PtoU’maic kings the 
warlike Euergetes—the elder—attained 
the greatest measure of success in foreign 
affairs ; all, however, o]K‘ned the jiath to 
(ireek influenci* in Egyjit so widely that 
at a later jieriod, even unrler the most 
iinfavouralde circumstances, Helh'iiism 


and Greek writing. With the discovery 
of the black basalt Rosetta Stone (17Q9), 
the science of Egyptology began. This 
monument was erected in 196 to com¬ 
memorate the fact that “ King Ptolemy, 
who lives for ever, beloved of Ptah the 
benefactor, the son of King Ptolemy 
and Queen Arsinoe, the gods 
aro mg Philopatores, who overwhelm 

Records the temples with benefits,” had 

relieved the country of taxes 
and customs, had remitted arrears and had 
quashed all prosecutions, on the occasion 
of the ])roclamation of his majority. 

Found by the French invaders in a 
fort at Rosetta, this inscri])tion was, with 
others, ceded to Great Britain as prize of 
war two years later, and placed in the 



PORTRAITS OF SOME OF THE PTOLEMY KINGS AND QUEENS FROM THEIR COINS 


iully maintained its ground. Egyptian 
nationalism was forced to accommodate 
itself to this state of affairs. Relations 
between the king and the temples now 
become characterised by a stronger em- 
j)hasis of the personal clement. The 
payment of thanks to the gods is no 
longer a prominent feature ; more im¬ 
portant is the acknowledgment of the 
priesthoods of the royal gifts 
P * made to them-—an instance is 
Stone ^ formal decree of honour 

issued from Canopus in favour 
of Ptolemy III. and Queen Berenice. 

A resolution on the ” Rosetta Stone,” 
regarding Ptolemy V., who was a youth 
at his accession, as may be seen from 
his coin portrait, is conceived in a spirit 
of greater piety. Both of these records 
were recopied in hieroglyphic,* demotic. 


British Museum, where it now is. It was 
the bilingual text of this inscrij)tion, when 
studied by the Englishman Young and the 
Frenchman Champollion, that yielded to 
the latter, acting u])on suggestions of 
Young’s, the secret ol theancitmt Egyptian 
hieroglyphic writing. This we now read 
with ease; printed examination-papers 
are even set in it in the Honour School of 
Semitic languages at Oxford. 

In previous years there seemed but small 
prosjiect of duration for the Ptolemaic 
dynasty. Not only the Greek neighbour¬ 
ing states, but also the Egyptians them- 
.selves, had risen in revolt. We hear of 
a native prince, Horhetep, in Thebes 
(” year 4 ”), and also of a certain Ankhtu, 
who is said to have ruled fourteen years. 
Hence the revolt in the south must have 
begun during the second half of the reign 
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of Ptolemy IV,, the early years ot which 
had already survived an attempted revo¬ 
lution made by a Greek mercenary of 
roya? rank, Cleomenes III. of Sparta. A 
fugitive from his native land, he landed 
a small force in Ale.xandria, and w’as there 
placed in custody ; however, he escaj^ed, 
made a vain attempt to induce the 
‘•n I- astounded inhabitants to “ rise 

p kli'* f* fre(‘dom,” and tinallv fell 
ui)on Ills own sword. I he 
Alexandria hitherto 

been distiiilu'd by yt'ainings lor this 
object, fell into a state ol wild ctmlusion, 
Ptolemy Philopator lied, and the rebels 
seized upon his favoiiritt's. who came to 
a dreadful end. And lioin that time on¬ 
ward tht' “ delightful rabble ot Alexandria” 
made themselves prominent by rt'ciirrent 
outbursts ending m bloodshed t'ven under 
the Romans. 

From the rajiid change of ruh'is alter 
Ptolemy VII.. shown by the list ol kings, 
we can easily conclud(‘ that the last 
century and a half ot the dynasty ol tlu‘ 
f.agides lorins a sad period of Fgyptian 
history. 11. howe\’er, we concentrate oui 
attention solely upon the monumt'nts 
erected at that time, a wholly ditterent 
impression will be tormed ; the period 
of the d(‘cadence disjilays as iniuh ot 
architectui al vigour as it cUh's of political 
weakness, a fact which may wtdl b(‘ borm‘ 
in mind in estimating the imjiortance ol 
earlier periods in the history of Egypt. 

The artistic tem[)le ol Phihe, the beauti- 
tul ])ylons, and thc' deep ft'elmg disj)layed 
by the halls and columns of iullu. 
Ksne, and Diaidera, which remain tlu' 
best exam])les of Egyjhian architectuu* 
wath the exception of 'J'hebcs-—the.se all 
belong to a period ol constant disturbances 
and of continual murders within the 
royal family, notwithstanrling the testi¬ 
mony ol such r('})resentations as that 
within the little tem])le of Der el-Medineh, 
behind Medinet Habu, where the brothers 
TK Ari Ptolemy VT. and VUl., with 
- f. their sister Cleopatra, can l)e 

of the 1 • ■ 

, . seen making otferings m com- 

Ptolem.es dividing their titles 

with true brotherly love. On the other hand, 
we have much evidence for the fact that 
commercial relations were steadily main¬ 
tained, especially with countries beyond 
the Red Sea. The “ Stele ol Pithom,” 
discovered by Naville, tells us ot the city 
which the king founded on the Red Sea 
shore, and refers to the elephant-hunting 
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expeditions in the land of the Trogodytes, 
wdiich supplied elejdiants for thi‘ royal 
army. These, however, |:)roved remark¬ 
ably useless at the battle ol Ra})hia against 
Antiochus III., but were not abamloned 
lor war ])urposes, m'vertheless. An in¬ 
scription in the Ihitish Museum (No. 1207) 
ttdls us that Alexandros, son of Syndaios 
(not ” Syndikos ” as Proh'ssor Mahaffy 
writes it), the widl-known gt'iu'ral ('hari- 
morlos, and a ca])tain named Apoasis, 
were sent to hunt t‘U‘phants 111 Somaliland 
more than s('ven years altei tlu‘ battk' ol 
Raphia. We hear also ol another ele]»hant 
hunter named Lichas. d'liese hunters 
add(Ml considerably to acciiiate geo- 
grajdncal knowh'dge m the direc tion ol 
Ras Hafiiii and ('ape (ranlaliii on the* 
way to India. The coniu'cdion with India 
rcanained unshakcai ; an embassy Iroin 
that country succ'esslully apj)roached the 
victorious Augustus shortly alter tlu* tail 
of th(' Tholemaic kingdom. 'fogcghiM' with 
th(‘ blessings ol llu* Nile Hoods .uid the 
harv(\sls tlu'y produci'd -the lion’s share 
the kings duiing ihi'. piaiod. as 
others, were* cai'elnl to secuu* to 
Iheinsehes taxes and h.irboui 
duties 1 aised the U'Venue to the* 
amount ol about /,2,5(u),o()o 
yc'aiiy, e\en inidei tlu'coriupt 
and careless govi'niiiK'nl ol the pijier. 
” Aulotes.” h'roin tlu^ time that a Roman 


ol which 
duiing all 

Prosperity 
in an Age 
of Decay 


embassy, m 11 h‘ year iIkS b.c., hadsiu'ceeded 
by mere threats in driving the Seleiicid 
Antiochus (HI.) Kpipham's out ol J’vg\'j)t. 
which he had j)racti('ally C()ii(jiu‘r(‘d. the 
house* of tlu* Ptolemies had b«“('ome depen¬ 
dent upon Ronu*. Ptoh'inyM I I.,Eii(‘rgetes, 
whom the* ni(*ti('ulous truthlulness ol his 
Alexandnni* subjects had named “ King 
Potbelly,” or Physkon, had done many a 
mean and disgraceful action. Ender the 
government ol tlii.s bloodthiisty hullcHin 
the Egyptian state had missed the 
op])ortunity ol assuming its due position 
in juxtaposition io Rome. Idiyskon, 
though he did not mind bloeid, had an 
aversion to war ; he fled belore the trouble 
he had raised, and took refuge at Rome* 
it.sclf. Henceforward there was usually 
to be found a Ptolemaic jiretender to the 
throne in Rome, or one who sent apjjcals 
to the Senate from Cyi^rus or Gyrene. 

Lathyros was most i)robably one of 
these candidates for the position of 
Pharaoh, otherwise he would not liave 
been able to appear as a conqueror in 
Palestine during the twenty years of his 




THE REVIVAL OF THE ART OF SCULPTURE UNDER THE PTOLEMIES 
Though the period of the Ptolemies was one of constant disturbance, it displayed grreat architectural and artistic vigour. 
The first bas-relief represents a Ptolemy with two Cleopatras, and the second the sun-g:ods crowning: a Ptolemy. 
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authority in the island of Cyi)rus ; from 
Palestine he was driven out by the Jewish 
generals of his mother Cleo])atra and his 
brother Alexander. However, in the 
year 88 the Egyptian throne fell vacant, 
and he was able to seize it without the 
consent of the Senate, for Rome was at 
that time threatened by Mithraclates of 
A Fff Pont us, and was even forced, 

about 86, to make overtures to 

, . - the Ptolemaic ruler with a view 

Independence 

Lathyros received Lucullus, the ambassador 
of Sulla, with extravagant hospitality, but 
clung tenaciously to his fleet. 1'his attempt 
to initiate a policy of iiide])eiidence was 
as ill-timed as it was lacking in enterprise, 
and led to no succt's.sful issue. The cause 
of Mithradates did not advance as liad been 
expected; j)arty divisions in Rome con¬ 
tinued, and Lathyros was obliged to turn 
his attention to a dangerous revolt in 
Upper Egypt. Once again the centre of 
insurrection w’as Thebes, which was now, 
as before, the residence of the higher 
administrative ofticials of the juiestly 
colleges, and possessed a royal bank, 
records ol the transactions ol which have 
recently been discovenal. On this occasion 
this old and sacred towm was not sjiared ; 
the king devoted it to destrindion (about 
83), and when the geographer Strabo 
visited the sjx)t about sixty years later, 
he found but a tew villages scattered in 
the midst of a large area ol ruins. 

After the death of Lathyros, stories 
of scandal are the only evidence to show 
that the falling Ptolemaic dynasty re¬ 
tained any vitality. 7 'he succession in¬ 
variably followed in the female line. 
Whenever the occupant of the throne 
lost his power, the nobles and the popula¬ 
tion of Alexandria turned forthwith to 
the nearest female relation, who could 
choo.se a brother or a cousin to share her 
throne after .she had been exalted to the 
po.sition of queen. A natural result of 
. these endogamous marriages 

o emaic legitimacy 

^ depended iqion relation to the 

Marriages Stvack 

has proved, this change of ideas became 
definitely stereotyped about the time of 
Physkon—between 145 to 116 b.c. 
Moreover, the marriages of Queen Bere¬ 
nice, the daughter of Auletes, with two 
foreigners had proved entirely unfortunate. 
None the less the last representatives 
of the Ptolemaic house in Egypt rose to 
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a certain height of grandeur as compared 
with their immediate predecessors, and 
their fall was tragical in the extreme 
—Arsinoe, Ptolemy XIV., the famous 
Cleopatra, and her son Ca'sarion. The 
ultimate destiny and the conquest of 
Hellenised Egypt are treated in other 
parts of this work. 

The dominant characteristic of the 
Ptolemaic age is its imi)erial spirit. Under 
the rule of cosm()i)olitan Greeks who had 
inherited the imperialism of Alexandt'r, 
the old spirit of the Thothmes and the 
Ramessides revived. Under the Saites, 
the Egyptians, sickened with foreign w^ar, 
had turned lor inspiration to the days of 
the old kingdom, built pyramids, and 
fancied themselves once more the isolated 
contemporaries of Kliufu. (ireek encroach¬ 
ment and Persian conquest rudely shat¬ 
tered this dieain. 'I'he accession ot the 


Ptolemies opened a pros})ect of active 
reas.sertion ot Egyptian su})eriority to 
the Asiatics. Isolation was imjH)ssible; 
conqiu'st and revenge were ])ossible. 
The humour of the kings tallied with that 
of their j)eo])l(\ Ptolemy Euergt‘tes 


Revival cf 
the Imperial 
Spirit 


marched into Asia in th(‘grand 
style of a Raineses, and brought 
back the images of the gods 
which had beim carried off by 


Esarhaddon and Ashurbanii)al. H(‘ was 


rec-dved on his return to Egy])t with 


acclamations as a true successor of tlu' 


great Pharaohs. The imperial spirit was 
again in vogue, and the archaistic sim- 
])licity of the Saites gave place to an 
archaistic im})crialisrn, the first fruits of 
which were the repair and building ot 
temj)les in the Ramesside style. On these 
w'e see even Ptolemy the Pi])er masquerad¬ 
ing as Raineses II., and striking down 
Asiatic enemies in the great Pharaonic 
style. Lists of conquered peojiles were 
put up which were badly copied from 
those of Thothmes IIL, with the addition 


of modern names, such as Persia, Susa 
and India (“ Hinto," at Kom Ombo), 
which •had been utterly unknown to 
Thothmes IIL Mistakes were made in 


identifications ; thus “ Keftiu,” the ancient 
name of Crete, was mistranslated as 
“ Phoenicia,'’ and Asi, pro})erly Cilicia, as 
Cyprus, for nobody but priestly anti¬ 
quarians could read the hierogly[)hs, 
and even they were often w’rong in their 
theories, just like modern archaeologists. 
The revived Egyptian spirit eventually 
resulted in revolts which, as we have 
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?een, were led by nalivt' ]:)rinces such as 
Harhetej) or Trobastos. These attempts 
at independence were ruthlessly suj:)pressed, 
and resulted in a complete insistence on 
Greek supremacy. Conquest was no 
longer disguised, and Egypt was Hcllcnised 
as far as possible. The large discoveries 
of papyri which have been made* of late 
years, chiefly by Messrs. Grenlell and Hunt 
at Oxyrhynchus, show us how far, at 
the end of the Ptolemaic period, Greek 
control had penetrated into the country. 
Numbers of the subordinate officials were 
(/reeks ; the Egyptians began to adopt 
Greek and Gra:‘cised names, and the way 
was paved for the coin])lete (ireek ad¬ 
ministration whicli existed - 

during the Roman period. 

In the Roman period 
Egypt, like other countries 
bordering the Meditcr- 
ranean, was no longeu* of 
inde]X‘ndent ])olitical im¬ 
portance in the liistory ol 
the world. She was but 
the granary ot Rome, and 
only when a reliellious 
general occupu'd her and 
cut off the su])j)ly ol corn 
from ItalVi as a we'apon 
against the home authori¬ 
ties, did she occupy a 
position oi temporary poli¬ 
tical weiglit. Hence Egyj)t 
uas never constituted a 
senatorial jnovinee, but was 
always regarded by the 
emperors from the time ol 
Augustus as their peculiar 
jirojierty, and was governed « 


by a knightly j)n'fect of the 



justly regarded as the “ granary ” ; of 
its harvest products a considerable pro- 
j)ortion was invariably assigned bidon*- 
hand to the maintenance of the ])opulation 
of Rome. Augustus, who appropriated 
the j)ossessions arul the j)ro- 
«yp e Ptolemies as heing 

ranary CcTSarion, ke]U the 

® whole country under his ])er- 

.sonal supervision ; he controlled the food 
of Rome, and, as Pater Patrite, “ father of 
the fatherland,” he thus made the mistress 
of the world entirely dependent upon his 
imperial will. 

For administrative jnirposes Egy])t 
j^roper was divided into about forty nomes, 
the chief authority in each 
being a ” strategus,” or 
sheriff and judicial officer: 
(‘specially j^ojuilous nomes, 
such as that of Arsinoe, 
vvtu'c* su)’)crvise(l by two of 
tht‘se officers. The prefect 
(Hegemon or F^parchosh in 
Greek) w'as chosen by the 
from the Roman 
knightly order, not from 
among the senatorials. This 
('lii(‘t official ivsided in 
Alexandria, and his duty 
appanmtly was to travel 
thro u g h the country 
throughout the year. Tw'o 
ICpistrati'gi were created for 
his relief, one being })laced 
ovt'i* the seven nomes of 
Middle Egypt, “ llejna- 
nomis,” the second over the 
fifteen of Upper Egypt. 
For the rest, all Romans of 
senatorial rank were for- 


emperor directly respon- the roman E^ 
sible to him. Othorvvi.si', fhl'eiSpero^Sn”' 
l£gy])t ws'is not e\'en one of 
those frontier provinces for the ])ossession 
of which Rome was forced to struggle : it 
was only against the Ethiojiian kingdom of 
Meroe that comparativ'cly harmless puni¬ 
tive expeditions were occasionally'under¬ 
taken. The ” Dodekas(.hoin()s ” (ninety- 
six mile land), or u])}>er district 
gyp as ^ between Assouan and Mahar- 
p * * raka, w'as j)ermanently occupied 

roper y by smalldivisions of the imperial 

troops ; here Augustus founded the great 
temple of Talmis, the modern Kalabsha, 
to which additions were made by his 
successors until the time of Septimus 
Severns. Within the empire Egypt was 


THE ROMAN EMPEROR TIBERIUS bidden by a special decree 


A sculpture at Kom Ombo, representing 
the emperor in Egyptian head-dress. 


'?;uATcad.d"«s* f' visit ilic country with- 
out the emperor’s special 
permission. In 19 a.d. (k^manicus dis¬ 
obeyed this regulation to his owm detri- 
llKUlt. 

idle Roman emperors did not abandon 
the divine attributes w'hich the j)os- 
session of the throne of Horns conferred 
upon them ; they wxue thereby provided 
with an excu.se for continuing the archi¬ 
tectural labouis of the Pharaohs. Tiberius 
improved the shrines of Medamot and 
Karnak in 'i'hebes in the name of f)siris, 
who inclined his ” lair countenance” upon 
him in return. Vespasian, wdio made 
an unusually long stay in Alexandria upon 
the outbreak of the war wuth the Jews, 
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ordered the work of restoration to be begun 
upon the temple of Latopolis. It was at 
that period that the sound given out by the 
Colossus oi Memmon became known to 
the West. Hadrian, in whose life and 
travels Egypt holds a place of some im¬ 
portance, also visited the statue in the 
year 131, as is testified by the ^Eolic verses 
on the pediment by the court poetess, 
Julia Balbilla. The death of the emperor’s 
favourite, Antinous, provided him with 
an excuse lor founding a new nome in his 
honour in the ca])ital 
town ot Antinoe, not iai 
from El-Amarna. More¬ 
over, in tli(‘ course oi 
this imperial visit the 
Egj/ptian customs of that 
time seem to have deve¬ 
loped a jiractical activity. 

The mother country of 
the Isis worship, which 
had now invaded Rome, 
was ready to display its 
marvels. A (piarrel 
between Memphis and 
Heho])oIis concerning tlu* 
sacred bull was even 
fmnight for decision be¬ 
fore the philosophical 
emperor. The two sacred 
bulls, A})is of Memphis 
and Mnevis of Helioiiolis, 
had evidently' now be¬ 
come confused. The 
struggle between thi' 
nomes concerning the re¬ 
lative value to be at tached 
to their animals had long 
become notorious, but 
was perhaps not wholly 
displeasing to Roman 
authority, which acted 
on the princijjle “divide 
et impera.” The know¬ 
ledge of the hieroglyphic 
writing was then dying out even among the 
priestly clas.ses, as is shown by many 
inscriptions in Upper Egyi)t from the time 
of Trajan onwards. The hieroglyphs are 
now used in fanciful ways. On the 
other hand, the learned society, founded 
in Alexandria, was in a highly flourishing 
condition, and at the time of Phila- 
delphus had become the meeting-point 
for all scientific investigators. The 
Mouseion continued to flourish under 
Antoninus Pius, a portrait of whom has 
been found in Medinet Habu, together 
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with inscriptions in Dendera, Philfe. Esneh, 
and the oasis of Khargeh, as well as 
under his successors, until the time of 
Septimius Severus, who also succeeded in 
destroying the resonant properties of the 
statue ot Memnon as a result of his 
attempts to repair it. 

Alexandria remained the great centre for 
the distribution of Indian jHodiicts w^est- 
ward. Even the contt'rnporaries of Augus¬ 
tus wan*e astounded at tlie rapid rise of 
this trade and the great fleet jiossessed by 
Egy])t ian t raders. Thc 
hybrid jiopulation of 
Alexandria had become 
utterly spoiled, and was 
continuallv breaking into 
rev'olt. Hadrian, in a 
fetter to the consul 
Servian, says, “The 
people art‘, of all others, 
th(‘ most inclined to 
sedition, vain and inso¬ 
lent. Alexandria is ojai- 
lent, WTalthy, populous, 
willioiit an idl(‘ inliahi- 
fant. TIk'v have oni' 
god, SiTapis, w'liom the 
Chrislians, Jew’s, and 
(rontiles all w'orship. I 
eould w’ish that the city 
jiractised a purer mora¬ 
lity, and shewed itself 
w’ortliy of its pre-emi¬ 
nence in size aiuf dignity 
()Vt‘r the whole of Egypt.” 
Tins troublc'some pecu¬ 
liarity of revolting was 
definitely ctu'cked by a 
cruel massacre, inflicted 
upon the town by Cara- 
calla in tlie year 216. 
I'he trenchant measures 
instituted by tins em- 
jocror for the* govern¬ 
ment of Alexandria were 
cut short by his death. To the time ot 
Decius (249 to 251) belongs the last of 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions in the temples 
referring to a Roman emperor (at Esne). 

Twenty years later Egypt formed jiart 
of the conquests of Zenobia for a short 
j^eriod. A decree remains issued in her 
name and in that of her son Vaballath 
in favour of a Jewish synagogue. Aurelian 
wrested the Nile valley from this new 
oriental empire. But in Egypt, as else¬ 
where, the signs of approaching disrup¬ 
tion became apparent from this time 
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GRiECO-EGYPTIAN MUMMY-CASES 
During the Roman period a mixed Graeco- 
Egyptian style of art arose, of which these 
mummy-cases, with portraits,are good examples 
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onward. We constantly hear of rebel 
c-mperors in Alexandria, and also oi in¬ 
clusions made by the neii^libonnng desert 
tribes in Upi)er Kf2:ypt. Diork'iiaii him- 
sc'H was ultimately oblij^ed, l)<*tw(‘en 284 
and 29b, to reconquer the whole lountiy. 
vvtiioh had fallen into a state ol wild (on- 
tusion. Even this emperor 
seems to have abandoned tlu' 
distric t to the south ol Phihe 
to th(‘ “ NobaLe,” or Nubians. 

K^^ypt had been converted to 
Clinslianity before the acces¬ 
sion ol Constantine to the* sole 
government—a ]Uocess re- 
lleeted in thenc'W administra¬ 
tive measures wliich he 
issued. T 1 k‘ Patriarc'h c^f 
Alexandria and the bishcqis, 

I(>\t4ether with the rapidly 
d(‘\'(‘lo])inf;^ buieauc'i acy, Wci c* 
the lulin^" powers under the 
lU'w constitution. 

Seveial c han.t^es wi'ie made 
in the' division ol the country 
(hiniif^ tlu' hmrth century. 

Aicadius, the tirst “ East 
Roman ” ('itifiei-or, divided 
the' Delta and the Nile valley 
as tar as Phihe into tliree 
Iiroviiic'es (‘acli - Auj2:iistam- 
nicM, Anj^nista Sc'cauida. and 
.l^i^yptiaee (tlu‘ Eastern, 

('entral, and Westc'iu Delta) ; 

Arcadia (Heptanomis), the 
“iK-aier ” and iippt'i I'hehais. 

Justinian, whose administra¬ 
tive edicts confirmc'cl lire 
hc-avy taxation svstc'in tlu-n 
in torc'e, had a|)])nniled twa) 

“ ducc'.s,” or dukes, to Alexan¬ 
dria ill acldition to the Au^n.',- 
tan pretecis already existing. 

In later times, c.'siH‘cially 
under the Mohainincd.an 
' iil^remacy, the* Egyptian 
Christians reckonecl their 
( hionology from the “ era of 
the' martyrs,” w'hich began 
in the year 284, and formc'd 
a permanent inemoiial of the 
lierce peisecution of the pro- 
lessing Christians by Dio¬ 
cletian. 

The extensive discoveries of papyri at 
Arsiiioe provide the most valuable material 
for tracing the development of culture 
and administration, especially during the 
imperial period. The province which on 


account of its extent had hcien entrusted 
to two strategi—to the strategus oi the 
Heraclides district, including the capital, 
and to the slrategiis of the ” Themistes 
and Poleinon district ''—remained in 
exactly the same condition in’which the 
rule of the* Ptolemies had left it. This 
remark applies also to the 
taxation system and the per¬ 
sonal Icitoiirgiai, or “litur¬ 
gies”— that is, the obligations 
to undertaken public duties 
and positions generally foi 
the whole of one 3^*111'. Dams 
had to be repaired or erected 
by then |)cx)r villagers. A 
money deposit was appa¬ 
rently reqiiirc'd before begin¬ 
ning certain liturgic‘s involv¬ 
ing greatc'r rc'sponsibility. 
Such was the case ibr the 
peyst ol tax collector, which 
was coiisidircd as specially 
burdensome. Declarations ol 
])ropcrty for assessment— 
” Apograjilne”are naturally 
forthcoming. 'I'lie cattle- 
breeder Nepheros thus makes 
a dec'laratioii in writing : “ On 
tlie dt'inand ol the officials, 
how many pigs 1 ])Osscss at 
this time, I swear by the 
])rovidence of Comniodus our 
lord that I have i(>5, w'hich 
I am fattening for the market 
of Psenkollechis. If you 
w'ish to count them, I will 
produce them.” Taxation 
receipts also form an exten¬ 
sive ('ollection. Besides tin* 
poll-tax, we have ment’on 
of taxes oil dams, pasture 
grounds, asses, camels, shoe]), 
trades, ri'iits, and sacrifices. 
The garland tax, for tlie 
golden triiim])hal wreaths ol 
the Ciesars, was also a burden. 

d'he soil of Eg\q)t was more 
favourable to the projiagation 
of Christianity than were 
many other Roman provinces, 
but the jieculiarities of the 
Egyptian character often 
produced the most extra¬ 
ordinary conceptions of and additions 
to the Christian teaching, and such 
as the fathers of the Church found the 
greatest difficulty in combating. Hermit 
life and a kind of monasticism begin from 
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THE MUMMY-CASE OF 
ARTEMIDORUS 

A beautiful Graeco - Egyptian 
muinmy-casc with a portrait of the 
Greek occupant painted upon it. 
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tlie middle of the Ptolemaic period, and 
very probably still earlier ; even in 162 
B.c. there was a hermit in the Serajjcum 
of Memphis who had voluntarily retired 
from the world, and was regarded for many 
years as the advocate of the oppressed. 
On the other hand, it appears from Coptic 
texts—that is, texts of a late period—that 
Jesus Christ and his mission 
Chruf an. , •• t,, the 

£ people only through the 

medium of the legend of the 
winged sol.^r disc; the Saviour passed 
from place to place through the Nile 
valley as a new Horns, everywhere driving 
out and destroying the enemy. 

The develo]inu‘nt ol art during tii(‘ 
Roman ]:)eriod is of great interest. During 
the Ptolemaic age Creek and Egyptian 
art had pursued separate \)aths m Egy]U, 
larely combining to form a mixed style. 
Ancient Egypt and her traditions w'ere 
still alive, and the Iholemies never 
ajipearcd as Creeks outside Alexandria, 
which w'as jaactically a Creek city ; 
while the Alexandrian Serapis w^as a (iieek 
god. But in Roman times, as the know¬ 
ledge of the hieroglyphs declined, and the 
Egyptian religion degenerated, a mixed 
Cra*co-Egyptuiii style ot art aro.se, ol 
•wdiich WT have good examples in sculiiture 
of the time of Hadrian. 

To the same period belong the l)(‘autilnl 
mummy-])jrtraits irom llawara and the 
Fayyum found by Petrie and Craf. 
These are eitlua* ])ainted on wood or 
canvas, or modelled in rebel in ])laster, 
and ])laccd over the head of the mummy. 
The jxirlraits are very lifelike, and are 
thoroughly Greek in spirit, while the 
method of use is Egyjitian. Tombs of the 
same age are sciil})tured with mingled 
Egyptian and Greek motives, as at Kom- 
esh-Shngfa, close to “ Pom])ey’s Pillar ” 
at Alexandria. A tines])ecimcnof the same 
mixed art in architecture is a small temjde 
at Naga in the Sudan. Out of this mixed 
A A f stylegrewthej)eculiar mongrel 

Ik ge o Cojitic Christians as 

A nu thcir gravestones, 

and Change E^ypi, as elsewhere, the 

age was one of confusion and change. 
The Egy])tians embraced Christianity 
the more eagerly because they were 
throwing off a religion wdiich was far 
lower and more superstitious than the 
beautiful beliefs of the Greeks. All that 
was best in Egyptian religion had dis¬ 
appeared when their own living gods, 
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the Pharaohs- digious foci of national 
pride and .self-tonfidence—had ceased to 
reign; and wlkt was left was merely 
a fast-decaying Superstition of snake and 
mouse-worship, the derision of the civilised 
world. Hence they turned from it with 
loathing when the faith of Christ, w'ith 
its new hoj)e for the })()or and the 
lowly, the condemned and o])j)res.s(‘d, 
dawned upon them. But the fanaticism 
with which they embraced ( hrislianity 
was the cause of further tiouble. 

Adherence to certain dogmas btaamt' 
a matter of life and death; also national 
patriotism imi)ellcd the ICgyplians to 
fierce rejection ol the Christianity ol iheir 
masters, the (ireeks, and the ICgyjitian 
heresy of Monophysilism drew' to it the 
great mass ot the })eo])lc, wath the result 
that in order to get nd ot the hated “ M(‘lk- 
ites,” or orthodox (ireeks, the “("o})ts” 
were walling to ally themselves with the 
invading Mohammedans. Thus is ex- 
})lainc‘(i the easy ('onquest ot J^g\]»t by 
the Arabs. In the year ()i() the Persians 
made their waiy into the Delta. 'J'Ik' 
Persian siipremai'y lasted only 
ten years, during wdiich a 
stately jialace was erect(*(i in 
Alexandria. The* victorious 
Asiatic cainj)aigns of tlu* indelatigable 
Heraclius forced Khosrii’s successor to 
conclude a jieace, under the terms of 
winch Egy}>t was evacuated m ()2() by 
the Persian military governor Shahbaraz. 

The restoration ol the Byzantine pow'cr 
was not, however, destined to bo perma¬ 
nent. The emperor endeavoured to secure 
leligious harmony, but the atteinj)t was 
made too late. The conciliatory efforts 
ot the jiatriarch Cyril ol Alexandria 
])roved equally fruitless, and were nullified 
by the cry for “ j)ure doctrine ” raised by 
the school of his predecessor Joannes. 

the ap})earance of the 
troops under Amr in the 
in no way opposed to 
Egyptian aspirations.. At the end of the 
year 640, the emperor had lost everything 
except the we.stern part of the Delta, and 
his death, in 641, shattered the last hopes 
of his adherents. The patriarch Cyril 
obtained a promise from Amr of protection 
for the Christian churches, and then sur¬ 
rendered Alexandria. On September 17th, 
642, the last representatives of the Roman 
supremacy left the shores of Egy])t. 

Carl Niebuhr 
H. R. Hall 
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ChristiAikity [ 
Triumphed 


Consequently, 
caliph Omar’s 
year (>39 was 




FROM THE MOHAMMEDAN CONQUEST 
TO THE PRESENT TIME 

BY STANLEY LANE-POOLE 

EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


LTKOM 0^1 to (Sj')8 K/^ypt >vas a ])rovince 
* ol tli(* siK'r('ssi\'(‘ ('.ilipliates ot Medina, 
Dainasrus, and lligdad, and was ruled 
by a senes ol ninety-eight governors 
a})j)oinled by the Orthodox, Ornayyad, 
and Abbassid caliphs exactly in the 
same manner as the other jirovinces of 
their em})ire. 'Fhe Arab conquest made 
little difference to the Egyptians, who 
merely had to pay their taxt‘s to mudirs 
and mamurs, instead ot to epistrategoi 
and strategoi. The government was de¬ 
centralised, and the govtuaior interfered 
as little as possible with the district 
officers or these with the village sheikhs. 
'I'he governor was assisti^d by three gn^at 
officers of state—the commandt*r-in-chiel, 
the treasurer, and the chief kadi—whom 
lie iisiKilly nominated liimself, but who 
were sometimes directly ap])oinled by the 
caliph. The kadi, or chief justice, often 
held office under a series of governors, 
who rarely ventured to overiule him, and 
the upright and dignified manner in whi( h 
these chief kadis, men of humble origin 
and simile life, generally upheld the law 
was the best feature of Arab administra¬ 
tion. 

The legal taxes were not so heavy 
as under Roman rule. The land-tax 
amounted to two dinars (rather more 


than /I) per acre, and the j)oII-tax on 
nonconlormily Icv’ied upon all able-bodied 
male non-Moslems was also two dinars 
a head. T 1 k‘ Moslems had besid(‘s to pay 
a ])oor-tax, and theie w'(*re sundry dues 
on trades, licences, etc. The total revenue 
varied irom ^f),000,000 to £7,000,000, and 
W'ould seem to have been made up of 
about £4.000,000 jxill-tax, £2,000,000 land- 
tax, and various dutit‘s ; but the projior- 
tions varied at different tunes. The 
land-tax had increased by the first half 
ot the ninth century, owing to the care 
with which the Arabs deve]o])ed the irri¬ 
gation system. It was managt'd by a 
special dejiartinent of state advised by 
inspectors, and supported by the torveV, 
or forced labour, which was practised from 
ancient times to nearly the close of tlie 
nineteenth century. The sur])his of 
revenue ovt'r the cost of administration wxis 
s^mt by the treasurer to the caliph, except 
in rare cases, wluui a governor’s unusual 
services w^re rewarded by the grant of 
the whole surplus—amounting in one in¬ 
stance to £1,500,000. 

The caliphs, away at Damascus and 
afterwards at Bagdad, seldom took any 
interest in Egypt, except as a miJch-cow 
to feed their treasury. ‘‘ Milk till the 
udder be dry and let blood to the last 
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Egypt 
Under the 
Caliphs 


drop " was one of their instructions to 
the officials. Naturally the frequent 
changes of governors—thcre were 67 in 
118 years under the Abbassid caliphs— 
encouraged illegal extortion, since the 
governor had but a brief and 
uncertain time in which to 
his j)ersonal harvest. 
Except the two Omayyad 
calij)hs, Mai'W’^an L and IL, whom civnl 
war brought to Egypt, the only calijdi who 
made an official visit was El-Mamiin, in 8 ’2. 

The policy of the caliphs at first was not 
to colonise but to control Egypt, and the 
Arab tribes who conquered the country 
were forbidrltui to acquire land and settle 
there, because tlu'V might be rt'quired 
for other campaigns. For the sanu' 
reason, as well as because it was the 
symbol oi Roman ])ower, the capital 
was t r a n s j e r r (‘(1 
f r o m A1 e x a n d r i a , 
whi('li was dismantled 
in 1)45 after a briel 
re-conquest by Manuel, 
to EI-Fos(al, '‘the 
'lent,” a military 
settlement 011 the site 
of Amr’s camp, whi('h 
has slightly shitted and 
grown into the modern 
('airo. The caliph’s 
object was to kt‘ep tli(* 

Arab at my of Kgyj)! in 
toucli with his then 
capital ol Medina, and 
for this purpose Amr 
cleared and reojx'ned 
the old canal, which 
enabled .shijis to sail 
from the Nile at Fostat 
to tlie Red Sea. The 
process of Arabising 
Egypt was und(\signed 
and accidental, and 
must have been slow. 

Most of the governors 
arrived with an escort 


i 


j 


i*- 



"The bulk of the })0})ulation, how¬ 
ever, remained Egyptian and Christian 
(Copt), and they had little to complain of in 
their treatment by their conquerors, wdio 
had relieved them from the oppre.ssion ot 
Constantinople and the prosecution of its 
Orthodox theologians. By treaty they 
were accorded full liberty of conscience 
and equal rights wnth the Moshuns. and 
.suffered only the additional poll-tax on 
nonconformity. Amr invited th(‘ exiled 
Tolerance J‘icobite ].atriarch Benjamin 

of the return, and no attempt 

ChristUn« made to convert the ('opts 

to Islam, which Would indeed 

have involved a heavy loss to tlu* revenue. 
In practice, the treatment of the (_'o])ts de¬ 
pended U])on the character of tht‘governor. 
Wealthy Egy{)tians were doiibtk's.s 

“ s(jueezed ” by gras])ing collectors, and 

somc'tiuK's luimiliating 
orders waui' i^siu'd iin- 
1 losing v(‘xatious ))ass- 
})orls, tiius, and badges 
to be w'orn by monks, 
esj)(‘(aally during the 
fanatical revival under 
the cahj)h Mutavakkil, 
W'hen, in (S50, tlie ('opts 
were ordi'n'd to wi-ai 
yellow' dn'sses and set 
Uj) degrading images ol 
a])(\s or dogs over then 
doois, and w'cre lor- 
bidd(‘U to rid(‘ horses. 
Now and then a 
governor would di'- 
molisli ('optic churches 
or burn their saen'd 
])ictures ; but, on the 
whole', it cannot bo said 
that the Christians oi 
Egy])t were* se\’erely 
j)f^'.secuted. ()crasion- 
ally tliey revolted m 
the Delta, hut this was 
usually due to the con¬ 
stant insubordination 


of several thousand descendants of ancient Egyptians of the Kays Arabs 
Arab troops, and many The Coptic Christians are the lineal descendants settled there Indeed 
' these must liave Egyptian empires. 


of 


settled and int('r-married w'ith the Eg\^]>- 
tians ; but the chief organised immigra¬ 
tion was the planting of three thousand 
Arabs of the tribe of Kays in the Haul 
district in the Delta, north-east of Fo.stat, 
as a precaution against rebellion. Arab 
tribes, such as the Kenz, also gradually 
permeated parts of the Said or Upper 
2142 
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revolts which distracted Egypt under the 
Abba.ssid caliphs were caused by sectarian 
and political discord among the Moslems 
themselves. The partisans of the Shia 
doctrine of the divine right of the descen¬ 
dants of Ali to the caliphate, as well as 
the Kharigis, a sect of puritans who had 
largely contributed to Ali’s downfall, 
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were both stron^^ in E'^ypt; and in 754 
vvc read of 3,000 heads of Kharigi rebels 
being sent to h'ostat. The greatest and 
last Co])tie insnrrection occurred in the 
always disturlx'd district of the Hauf in 
830-832, and was so riitlilessly siipj)ressed 
l)y the calipli Mamiin, 
who brought for the first : 
lime 'I'lirkish troops lo 
Jigypt, lliat wc liear no 
more ol national revolts. 

Many ('opts ajjostatised, 
and from tliis time dates 
the pn^dominance of the 
Arab])opuIationin ]^gy])l, 
file settling of Moslems 
on tlu‘ land and in the 
villag(‘s— and not mainly, 
as luaetolon'. in tlu* 1(‘W 
(owns and tlu^ pn^vail- 
i n g M o h a m m e d a n 
( hai acli'r oi the jx-ople. 

I’p to all the 

go\'<'rnois ot ]'lgy|)t were 
Arabs, and many of them 


strong in Egypt and in 754 dria in 79S of over 15,000 Andalusian 
3,000 heads of Kharigi rebels refugees from Spain, who became masters of 
to h'ostat. The greatest and the city from 815 to 827, when they were 
insurrection occurred in the forced to surrender and exiled to Crete. 
url)t‘d district of the Hauf in The suppression of the Copts’ rebellion 
d was so ruthlessly supj)ressed by Turkish troops marked a vital change. 
i..,n Henceforth Turkish mer¬ 

cenaries played an in- 
creasingly predominant 
part in tlie Mohammedan 
(‘mpire. From the middle 
ol the ninth century it 
became the habit of the 
('ali})h to grant Egypt as 
a fief to a chief of his 
'rurkish bodyguard, who 
would ai>])oint a deputy 
to govern the country and 
to remit the surplus 
. 1 e veiiu(‘ to him at Bagdad. 
, Alter Aubasa’s recall, in 
85!), tliese deputies were 
also Turks, and one ol 
them, Ahmad ibn Tiihin, 

, a Turk from beyond the 
Oxus, but higlily educated 
a('cording to the Moham- 

noi‘ was All- "THE MILOMETER AND ITS USE cf'inrl'irrl 'if 

uoi was 1 A giadnatod pillar on the island of Roda, Cldll sT cimlai (1 dl IVlg- 

e.\('('ptlonall V by which the rise of the Nile is measured, dad aild 1 ai'SllS, became 
ni'iii iin amount of the laud tax calculated, j 


1 


i*ali])hs’lamilies. 'I’helast ; 

Arab g()\(‘nior was An- 

, ^ 1 , A giadnatcd pillar 

hasa, an exf'cptionally by which the rise o 
-troilf- iiist man cl un- the amount of t 
ostentations and devout character. During 
his govi'innu'iit tlu' East Romans, in 853, 
suddenly raided the coast and carried oil 
boo women and children Ironi Damietta ; 
and in oid(M to guard against similar 
siir])rises ,\nbasa built the loi t at 
JMnnetla winch ulterwards proved a 
serious sliimbhng-block to the Crusaders. 
Another external attack occurred in his 
time. 1 he Sudan, or Xubia, which had 
been subdiual by Arnr’s Jitaitenanl 
Abdallah ibn Sad, and in (152 had been 
overrun as far as Dongola and forced to 
pay an annual tributt' of ^60 .slaves 
—which w'as levied lor more than six 
t'enturies-■ repudiated this tribute in 854, 
and th(' Haga Sudanis in\aided Upper 
^’'K.Vpt and sacked Esne. With 
from ****' reinforcements 

fke Saaui. >-*agdad, an Egyptian 

army crossed I lie desert from 
Kus to the Emerald Mines, and, supported 
by a fleet sent by the caliph to Aydhab 
on the Rt'd Sea coast, totally defeated 
the Sudanis near Dongola. The only 
other external events of imjujrtance during 
this period of provincial rule were the 
annexation ol the province of Barka to 
Egypt in 766, and the arrival at Alexan- 


e lana tax caicmateu. (]e])Ut V gOA'Cmor of Egypt 
in 8()8 and toundi'd a dynasty which was 
only nominally dejiendeiit upon the 
('alipliato. 

Alter siipiiressing two revolts and sup¬ 
planting the overgrown authority of the 
treasurer Ibn Miuh'bbir, Ibn Tiihin exer¬ 
cised kingly ])ower and state in h-gypt. 
Previous governors had lived in the 
p oflicial suburb of El-Askar, 

overnor summer })avilion 

I A called the “ Dome' of the Air ” 
Independence :yi,p,,^ttam Hill ; but Ibn 

Tulun built himselt a new royal suburb, 
called El-Katai, betwa'cn the two, with a 
spleiulid pahu'c and hippodrome, and the 
noble nios(]ue, built in 877- 879, which still 
survives, and is the earliest dated example 
of the exclusive use of the pointed arch. 
He also built an aqueduct to bring fresh 
water to his j)alace from a spring in the 
southern desert, and restored the second 
nilomcter on the island of Roda. In 870 
the sur])lus jmid to the caliph was £3yS,ooo ; 
but as the years went on this tribute wa,s 
discontinued, and Ibn Tulun refused to 
pay any more substantial form of allegiance 
than the inscription of the caliph’s name, 
as well as his own, on his coinage, and the 
usual homage in the public prayers. 
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Firmly established in Ef^ypt, he next 
occupied Syria in 878 and extended his 
kingdom from Barka to the Euphrates. 
The Egy])tian army also inflicted a sewre 
defeat on tlie East Romans under Kesta 
Stypiotes at Chrysobullon near Tarsus in 
88 5, when 60,000 Christians are said to have 
fallen and immense booty was ca})tured. 
. Ibn Tulun died in 884, leaving 

Who* Left ^5-<>o(),(>oo m the treasury 

-- /hAA nnn <^ver u),ooo military slaves, and 

000.000 

had reduced the taxes, encouraged the 
small farnuM's, b(‘autilied his capital, and 
made Egypt once moia* a [)ovver. His 
son, Khumaraweyh, alter a weak begin¬ 
ning, soon learnt to follow in his father’s 
stej)s : he regained Syria from the caliph 
in 88(), obtained, lor a consideration, his 
official diploma as governor of l£gypt, 
Syria, and the Roman marches, and sealed 
the understanding by giving his daughter 
in marriage to his spiritual suzerain. 

Khuinaraac'^di outdid his father in 
l)omp and display, enlarged the palace, 
laid out elaborate and fantastic gardens, 
and wooed sleep on an air-bed floating on 
a lake of quicksilver, guarded liy a tame 
lion ; notwithstanding which ho was mur¬ 
dered by his slaves in 8c)6, and alter nine 
years of anarchy, during which the Turkish 
troops did as they pleased with Khumara- 
weyh’s two young sons, the caliph in ()05 
sent an army r.ncl reannexed Egypt. 

For the next thirty years the country 
was still nominally a ])rovince of the cali¬ 
phate, under governors apjiointed from 
Bagdad, but was really dominated by 
the Turkish soldiery. An audacious young 
man named Khalangi seized the govern¬ 
ment, and held it for eight months in 
defiance of the caliph ; the great Shia 
dynasty of the Fatemid caliphs was ad¬ 
vancing along the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean, and ill 914 and again in 919, 
their generals occupied Alexandria and 
pushed on into the Fayyum ; their fleet 
^ of eighty-five .sail was destroyed 
* in the harbour of Alexandria, but 
egain invaders were not dislodged 
from Upper Egypt till 920. The 
only semblance of order and authority was 
shown by the succ'.essive treasurers of this 
family of Madarai. 

At last, in 935, the governor of Syria, 
Mohammed “ the Ikhshid ”—a title held 
by his ancestors in Ferghana on the 
Jaxartes—was appointed governor of 
Egypt. During his firm rule of eleven 


years there was no rebellion. His army 
of 400,000 men, largcdy recruited in 
vSyi ia, wfliich he also held, kept down the 
mutinous Turkish troo])s, and repelled 
all attacks of the Fatemidos. He suffered 
some losses in Nortlu'in Syria, but kept 
his hold on Damascus, defeated the 
Hamdanid ])riiice of AlepjX), Seyf-ed- 
daula, near Kinnesrin, in 1)45, and obtained 
from the calijfli the hereditary grant of 
Egypt and Syria with the added glory of 
the government of the holy citic's of 
Mecca and .Medina. His sons were young 
at the time of his death, in 946, and their 
r(‘gent, the l)la('k eunueh Kafur, ruled 
Egypt and Syria with success, and even 
lecovered AU‘])p() and Xoithern Syria 
as lar as Tarsus. He kept a luxurious and 
cultivated court, surrounded by poets 
and musicians, u])on whom he was almost 
as lavish as he was uj)on his kitchen, lor 
which every day, it is said, 100 sheep, 10:) 
lambs, 1,000 ])igeons and small birds, 
500 fowls, 250 geese, and 100 jars oi sweet¬ 
meats were siqiplied. His death, in 9()8, 
was followed bv the usual turmoil ot th(‘ 


troo])s, and a year later Egy])! j)assed from 


Lack of 
Great Men in 
Later Egypt 


the orthodox eastern cali])hate 
to the heretical I^'atemides. 
Three ccnturic*s ol Moham¬ 
medan rule had bUmded the 


Egyptians and AiAbs more or less into one 
people, and turned the great majority into 
Moslems, but had produce I no great men; 
I bill Tulun the Ikhsliid and Kalur were 


neither Arabs nor Egyptians. The country 
had all along been treated by the caliphs 
mainly as a source ol revenue; but, with few 
exceptions, the governors had done little 
to develop its wealth or jnodnetiveness. 
Only the capital had benefited by the luxury 
and expenditure of the rulers, and it was 
still far behind some of the other great 
cities of the cali|^iate, such as Cordova 
and Damascus. It had evoked no f)oet 
or writer of the first rank. 


The Fatemid revolution had moved 


fast since the juoclamation of Obeydallah 
El-Mahdi as its first calijih at Kairouan 
in 908. The impressionable Berber tribes 
had received the mystical doctrine of 
the Shias with ecstasy, and the Fatemid 
power rapidly spread to the shores of the 
Atlantic on the west, and the borders of 
Egypt on the east. It had absorbed the 
old Aglabid princedom of Tunis and 
annexed Sicily. Egypt itself had been 
twice invaded and even partly occupied. 
In the anarchy which followed the death 
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of Kafur the fourth Fatemid caliph El- 
Moizz found his opportunity. He had 
for two years been digging wells and build¬ 
ing rest-houses on the road to Alexandria, 
and in 969 lie sent the kaid, or general, 
Gauhar with an army of 100,000 men to 
Egypt. The oi)prcssed po])ulacc received 
them as deliverers, and after a defeat at 
(bzeh the Turkish trooi)s submitted. Gau- 
Iiar entered Misr, as Ju>stat was usually 
called, amid acclamations on August 5th, 
and that same night laid the foundation 
of a new city, or rather fortihed palace, 
named, after the jilaiiet Mars, El-Kahira 
(“ the Martial ” or “ Victorious ”), which 
gradually sii])plnnted the adjacent Misr, 
and gr(‘w in'o the modem C airo, (jauhar 
ruled th(‘ h n 1 with eiKMgy and justice, 
until the arrival ot Moizz in ()7J, and 
lounded the great university inosejue, 
El-Azhar, which stands to this day. 

'riie Egyiitians accejited the heretical 
dynasty with mdifterence, but the 
Fateimdes were careful not to flaunt their 
extreme sectarian doctrines before the 
multitude. The Ismailiaii theology recog¬ 
nised stages ol initiation, and was esseii- 
„ . tKilly esoteric in its higher 

oMhr 

u . was done than to add the Shia 
ere ics p, visual Moham- 

m(‘dan prayeis and ritual. There was no 
IK'r.secLition and not miK'h attempt at a 
jiropaganda. The majority ol tlie jieojile 
lemamed orthodox. On the other hand, 
('Very effort was made to conciliate the 
non-Moslems ; a Copt was made head ol 
the customs, and a renegade Jew, I bn 
Killis, who had bc'en a favourite of Kafur 
and had paved the way for the Fatemid 
occupation, was rewarded with high 
office, and became a noted patron of belles 
lettres. The Alibassides were iiowerless to 
ivsist the new aggressors. The Fatemid 
caliph was acknowledged by the Christian 
king of Nubia, by the lioly cities of 
M(‘cca and Medina, by the Hamdanid 
prince of Alcjijx); and in Syria the rump of 
Ikhshidids was subdued, and the heretical 
caliph was even proclaimed, mo.st reluc¬ 
tantly, in orthodox Damascus. This last 
conquest, by diverting a handsome source 
of blackmail hitherto levied by the Kar- 
mati, or Carmathian, sectaries of Arabia, 
brought their leader Hasan ibn Ahmacl 
into collision with the F'atcmides, though 
both professed the same Shia doctrine. 
Hasan overran southern Syria and at¬ 
tacked Cairo, where he was beaten back 


By 

Sword 
and Gold 


on the very threshold of (iauhar’s new 
city in 971. A second Karmati invasion, in 
974, was with difficulty repulsed, with the 
aid of a heavy bribe, by Moizz himself. 

These attacks showed how little the 
l)rctcnsions of the Fatemides to the apos¬ 
tolic .succession of the house of Ali were 
accejited even by fellow Shias, while 
their alleged pedigree from the 
caliph Ali was repeatedly de¬ 
molished by orthodox theo¬ 
logians. When the leading Shias 
and Sherifs of Egypt came to demand a 
formal substantiation of his claims, Moizz 
IS said to have taken a short way with 
ilumi. rnsheathiug his sword, he said, 
“Here is my pedign^e”; and, throwing 
a shower of gold among the spectators, 
he added, “ Tlwre is my proof ! “ Gold 
had certainly paved his way to power, and 
gold was seldom lacking in the Fatemid 
treasury. The wealth and luxury which 
prev'aih'd in “ the guardc'd city of Cairo,” 
where tlie calijihs dwelt behind strong walls 
in a mysterious pontifical isolation, were 
prodigious, and the accounts of con¬ 
temporary historians, if exaggerated, can¬ 
not be wholly dislxdieved. One of Moizz’s 
daughters is recorded to have left a fortune 
ol 2,700,000 dinars and 12,000 dresses. 
We read of sacks ot emeralds, thousands 
ol chased and inlaid silvtT vessels, Sicilian 
embroidery, crystal cuj)s, and all manner 
of woiks of art. (ireat artistic and indus- 
tiial activity prevail(?d in Egypt and 
elsewhere under the n('w dynasty. Lustred 
])ottcry and glass wt'.re brought to high 
jierfection, and silks and w'oollens were 
manufactured at various Egy]>tian towms, 
one of w^liich, Damietta, gtiv^e its name to 
dimity. The Shias did not hold with 
the usual Mohammedan rcjirobation of the 
drawing of human figures, and the arts ol 
})ainting and sculjUure were thereby en¬ 
couraged. From a financial point of view 
the pcojflc had no cause at first to comjflain 
ol the new dynasty. Moizz abolished the 
old system of farming out the 
collection of the revenue, and 
his chief land administrators, 
while exacting prompt and full 
payment of the taxes, appear to have 
exercised their jiowers watli equity. 

The Fatemid rule subsisted in Egy])t for 
two centuries by no special virtues or efforts 
of the rulers. These maintained a luxurious 
seclusion, and abandoned the government 
to vizirs, who were chiefly bent on making 
their own fortunes and were seldom 


Prosperity 
Under the 
Heretics 


I Q 
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inspired by any great policy or states¬ 
manlike ideas. The empire, which had 
comprised all North Africa, Sicily, Syria, 
and the Hijaz, quickly shrank in every part 
except Egypt and Arabia, and in Egypt 
itself the dynasty rested upon no ])opular 
devotion, no general adhesion to tlu'ir 
doctrine or persons, but solely upon the 
_ army—the Berber, 'I'urkish, and 

Sudani mercenaries, who, con- 
. staiitly recruited from their nativ'e 
* ***“ lands, formed a perpetual terror 
to the unlortunate population. The 
virility and statesmanship of the early 
caliphs soon evaporated in a bath of 
luxury and profligacy. 

Moizz’s son and successor, El-Aziz (t)75- 
996), a red-haired, blue-eyed hunter and 
soldier, was the best of llu'se Egyptian 
caliphs, and his Christian wit(' encouraged 
his natural clemency and tolerance. He 
was a friend to the Coptic patriarch and 
to Severus, the bishop ol IfslimuiK'vn, and 
allowed the rebuilding ol CojUic churchts. 
Christians and Jews held higli offices and 
justified their appointment by their abdity. 
The land had rest under this wise and 
prudent caliph. If he set the fashion in 
luxury, ingorgexHis display and sum])tuoiis 
palaces, and in tlu‘ love oi costly novelties 
in dress and food, h(* repressed the coirupt 
administration, enforced justic(\ substi¬ 
tuted fixed salaries for gratuities and 
bribes, and vigorously maintained the 
defence of his kingdom. In Maks, then the 
port of Cairo, wh(‘ie his father had built 
a naval dock, Aziz fitted out the fine fleet 
of ()Oo sail which protecte'd EgyjU from tht* 
Emperor Basil, and though Africa was slip¬ 
ping out of his giasp. his iiam(‘ was still 
recited in the mosques trom the Atlantic 
to the Eu})hrates. 

Unfortunately, his son, El-Hakim, who 
succeeded in qqh at the age ol elev'en, was 
his opposite. He early showed a passion for 
blood, and one after the other the minis¬ 
ters who governed during his minority 
were assassinated. Once his owui 
Mad caliph showed 

. a vein of eccentricity which 
^ *** develojied into madness. He loved 
darkness and rode about the streets in the 
night, spying upon his subjects. Then 
he turned night into day and ordered the 
shops to be opened and the houses illumin¬ 
ated and all business to begin after sunset. 
Women were compelled to stay at home 
and not allowed even to take the air on the 
fiat roofs. Shoemakers were forbidden to 
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make outdoor shoes for ladies. For seven 
years no woman was seen in the streets of 
Cairo. Not only were intoxicating drinks 
prohibited, in accordance with Islamic 
rule, but vines were cut down, dried raisins 
confiscated, and honey poured into the 
Nile, (iames were stopped, flogs were to 
be killed wdierever found, distinguishing 
badges and other humiliations were re\’ive(l 
for Christians and Jt‘w^s, and churches wen* 
demolished and their lands confiscated, 
though Christians wvre still ap})ointed to 
official j)osts, since th(‘ treasury could not 
do without them. Officials were tortured 
and executed in numbers with every kind 
ot barbarity, and a sjn'cial dejiartmenl 
had to be creat(‘d for the management ol 
their confiscated estates. At the sanu' 
time Hakim com])lete(l a noble mosque, and 
erected a “ Hall ol Scif'iice.” not UKM'cly 
for th(‘ s])rt‘ad of Shia doctrine, but k>r the 
encoiirageuu'ilt ol all Icarmng, and tui- 
nished it with a rich and varu'd library. 

WIkmi tlu' caliph linalh’ pro< laiined 
himselt the Incarnation ol the (lod- 
head—a logic,d dcHluetioii tiom (‘Xtieiiu* 
Shia doctrine .and I),11.1/1 and othei 
])rea('h(‘r,s called upon the* people 
***** to worship Hakim as divine, the 

ssumes pent-uj) hatnal burst all 

wifti y ii'ioi) i-Qsf, only 

to be savagf'ly trampUal under foot by tlu' 
brutal Sudani troops. Hapjiily, the'l urkish 
and Berlxa* soldiery tor oma* made com¬ 
mon caus(‘ ag.dnst the blaf'ks, and some 
degree of order wais lestored in the iiiisia- 
abJe ca})ital. 'fhen. in the mitlst ot the 
leign o) tf’rror, Hakim disajipc^aia'd in loji, 
killed, IK) doubt, by tlu^ a\aMig('is of l»lood ; 
but to this day thf' mystery oi his vanishing 
remains, and he is sidl w'orshi})])t*d as the 
incarnation ot the Divine Reason by the 
Druses ol the Lebanon, wdio look for 
his second advenf.' 

Hakim's son, Ez-Zahir (loii lojt)), and 
grandson, El-Mustansir (iojf>-1094), did 
nothing to revive the empire which Ids 
madness had shattenxl. As a Christian 
wnfe had guided Aziz, and had borne him 
the monster Hakim, so the ,Sitt el-Mulk, 
or Prince.ss Royal, sister ol Hakim, con¬ 
trolled the youth of Zahir, who sjieedily 
showed himself cruel, like his father ; and 
a black mother swayed Egypt during the 
minority of Mustansir, a w'cak-minded 
nonentity. The real power was in the 
hands of the soldiery, and government 
consisted in appeasing their greed. Palace 
cliques, disastrous famines, slave revolts, 
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military uproa^, and the occasional ascen¬ 
dency of a tew of the vizirs, are tlie chief 
features of Egyptian history during the 
eleventh century, though there were 
intervals of tranquil prosperity, such as the 
traveller Nasir-i-Khusrau described in 
1046. A famine, the worst known in 
mediaeval times, lasted seven years (jobf)- 
72), until human flesh was actually sold in 
public as butcher’s meat, 'riu; sutha'ings 
of the ])('ople were indt'scribable ; great 
nobles were reduced to menial employ¬ 
ment in the ])ublic baths, and the cali()h 
sat on a mat in his emjdy j:)alace, ntled i)y 
Turkish tr()oy)s oi all 
its treasures and 
)evv(‘ls, and, worst oi 
all, its magnificent 
library, in lotiS, and 
was ind(‘bted to the 
(laughter ol a scholar 
loi the daily dole ol 
two loaves of biead. 

'Pile tyranny ot the 
Purks was at last 
endtal by the death 
of then leader, Nasii - 
ed-daiila, and by tlie 
accession to the 
vizirat(^ ol Pxch 
tiemali, the Aimeii- 
lan governor ot 
Akka, or Acre, w'ho 
brought Ins Syrian 
veteians to Cairo in 
107 ?, massacH'd the 
Purkish othci-rs, rv- 
duced the revolted 
clisiin'ts, restored 
order and jU'osjierity, 
built a new wall round 
Cairo w'lth great 
Norman - like gati s, 
and remained virtual 
ruler ot Egypt toi 
twenty-one ytiars, till 10(14, when he wi s 
fullow'ed by his son, El-Aldal, tor twenty- 
seven more (I0()4-Ii2i). These tw'o 
great Armenians gave the land half a 
century of jieace and firm yet humane 
government. Their chief anxitdies wTie 
in Syi'ia, which was conquered by the 
1 'urkoman Seljuks in 1076, and twTiiiy- 
two years later became the battlefield of 
the first crusade. El-Aldal did a little 
by diplomacy and by arms to retain the 
vestiges of Fatemid power in Syria, and 
the Egyptians twice defeated Baldwin ; 
but, one after the other, the coast 


fortresses. Acre, Tripolis, Tyre, fell ; and 
Askalon remaint;d, until 115^], the lest 
relic of Fatemid dominion in Palestine. 

The great vizir was asseissinated in 1121 
at the instigation of the caliph El-Amir, 
who had succeeded his father El-Mustali, 
son of El-Miistansir, in iioi, and was 
himself murdered in 1130. A curious 
interrcigmim followed, when Afdal's son, 
Abu-Ali, the vizir, ruled Egypt and 
oidercd the jirayers and coinage in the 
name ol the* jiredicted IMahdi, or Imam 
el-Miintazar,the expected,” whose second 
advimt was confidimtly anticijiated Pjy a 
s(*ct of the Shias. 
Phis vizir w^as in turn 
assassinated by ordei 
of Amir’s cousin, El- 
I laliz, who became 
caliph in iTjr, and 
who also a])pointed 
Armenians to the 

vizirate, uiid, like 
most of tlie caliphs o! 
his line, cultivated 
trienclly relations wath 
the Christians and 
f r i‘ q 11 e n t (‘ d t h e i 1 
monasteries and gar¬ 
dens. The Armenian 
I'omm unity was 
n a t 11 r a 11 y m o s t 
i a veil red wh(m several 
oi their nation held 
the government ; but 
beskles these most ol 
the clerkly posts were 
in the hands ot Copts. 
I'lie excesses of the 
black soldiers, how¬ 
ever, made any sort 
of orderly govern- 
TiKuit impossible. The 
111 X t caliph, Ivz-Zafi r 
(1140-1153), as wadi 
as his vizir, I bn es-Salar, was treach¬ 
erously murdered : his son, a child four 
y(‘ars old, only lived till iibo, when the last 
Fatemid caliph. El-Adid, agtal nine, w^as set 
on the nominal throne by the \fizir Ibn 
Kuzzik, W'ho had be(ui the real ruler ot 
Egypt since 1154, and skillfuly plaj^ed off 
the rival powaus in Syria, Nur-ed-din of 
Damascus, and Amalric of Jerusalem, 
against each other. He built a beautiful 
mosque, the ruins of which remain near the 
great Zawdla gate of his great predecessor 
Bedr el-Gcmali. The Fatemid period 
was remarkable for its architecture, which 
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THE ZAWILA GATE IN OLD CAIRO 


The great Zawila gate was built in the 1:1th century by a 
Fatemid viair. The period was remarkable foi its archi¬ 
tecture, as many other beautiful buildings in Cairo testify. 
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has a character of its own, but shows close 
affinities to Byzantine work. In literature 
the age was far lt?ss notable than in 
Iht; arts, but this is perhaps accounted 
for by schismatic isolation. 

It had for some time been a question 
whether Egypt was to fall to the Christian 
king of JerusaUmi or to the Moslem king 
_ oi Damascus. After the assas- 

sinatioii of Ibn Ruzzik, in iibi, 
th(‘ rivalry of two vizirs at 
(airo precipitated the crisis. 
One called in Nur-ed-din, the other tried 
to make terms with Amalric. Thrice the 
opixising armies of Syria and Jerusalem 
entered Egypt and fought there, under the 
guise of deiivert'rs. In 1164 and 1167 the 
honours were divided, but the Christians 
gained a slight advantage. Amalric’s 
massacres and greed of gold tinally drove 
the Egyptians into the arms of his most 
jiowerful enemy, and when, in iifiq, Nur- 
ed-din’s general, Shirkuh, a])peared for 
the third time before Cairo the Crusaders 
withdrew without even offering battle. 
The dc'liverer became vizir, and on his 
death, two months later, was succeeded 
by his nejdiew, Salah-ed-dm Yusuf ibn 
Ayyiib, the “ Saladm " of European 
writers. 

Saladm was a Kurd of Tekrit by birth 
(il 58), but he had been brought up at the 
Turkish court of Nur-ed-diii at Damascus, 
and his military and politicid ideas were 
Turkish, He introduced the system of 
military fiels and slave troops which 
afterwards developed under the Mameluke 
sultans. He learned soldiership uiider the 
best generals, and won his sjnirs at the 
battle of Babaii, in Upper Egypt (1167), 
when his tactics routed Amalric he 
defended Alexandria against heavy odds 
for seventy-five days, when the Crusaders 
besieged it in th(‘ same year. As vizir of an 
heretical caliph, and at the same time 
viceroy of a {larticularly orthodox king, 
his ])osition was intokn'able; the Fatemid 
calijihate was soon abolished 
Saia lA and the death of Nur- 

g ed-din, in 1174, left Saladin 
the protagonist of Islam against 
the Crusaders. Most of his career falls 
out.side Egyptian history. Of the twenty- 
four years of his reign only eight were 
passed in Egypt; the rest were filled with 
campaigns in Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Palestine. He had already made Egypt 
safe against further invasion, suj^pressed a 
great revolt of the black trooj)s in Cairo, 
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repelled an attack on Damictta by the com¬ 
bined fleets of the Eastern Emperor and the 
king of Jerusalem, made a dash upon Gaza, 
seized the port of Eyla on the Red Sea, 
carrying his ships overland in sections from 
Cairo, and sent ex])editi()ns to Barka and 
Gabes on the west, to Ibrim in the Sudan, 
and to Sana in the Yemen, which his 
brother Turanshah conquered in 1174. 

The repression of a cons})iracy at Cairo in 
favour of the dcpo.sed dynasty, the failure 
of a fleet ol 282 ships des[)atched by the 
king of Sicily to ca|)ture Alexandria, and 
the deaths of Amalric and Nur-ed-din, 
removed all fears of extcunal attack and 
internal rebellion, and Saladin was free to 
enter upon his great policy—to consolidate 
the Moslem states ol Syria and Mesopo¬ 
tamia with Egypt and to bring the whole 
force of all to bear upon the sujueine task 
of driving the ('hristians out ol Palestine. 

In 1174 he tmtered Damascus, still 
nominally the vassal t)l Nur-ed-diii’s little 
son, and in 1170 he defeat(;d tin* Ala beg 
of Mosul and all the forces ol Mt'sopolainia 
and Alej)p() at the rurkoman’s W ells, and 
was recognised as sovereign ov(‘i all Syria. 

During the comi>aralive 
WiM * })eace of th(‘ next six \ears, 
an interval ol stu'iiuoiis ])ie- 
paralions, ( airo was loiiilied 
by a new wall, a citadel, and the great dike 
of Giza. Si‘veral tht^ological colleges, or 
Medresas, were founded for the first time 
in Egyj)t for the free teaching ol Moham¬ 
medan learning according to the Shalitti 
school of Sunnite orthodoxy. In his wise 
administration Saladin had the devoted 
counsel of his chancellor, the learned Kadi 
El-Fadil, wlmse rigid orthodoxy su])])urted 
his rmister in a policy ol ('ontiscation, if not 
actual persecution, against the Christians 
of Egypt, which contrasted with the 
lenient indulgence of^he h^atemid caliphs. 

In 1182 Saladin lelt Cairo, as it turned 
out for ever, to muster liis lorces for the 
Holy War. He had already, in 1180, formed 
a general alliance of the Moslem princes 
from the Persian Gulf to the Black Sea 
and the Mediterranean, hut il needed the 
sterner lessons of a series of triumphant 
campaigns to bring the whole ol the Meso¬ 
potamian lordshij)s to his standards. At 
last, in 118O, he had secured his northern 
flank, and could advance boldly on Pales¬ 
tine. The history of his great war (1187- 
1193) may be read elsewhere. 'I'he cru.sh- 
ing defeat of the Crusaders at Hit tin near 
Tiberias on July 4th, 1187, was followed by 
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the fall of the whole kingdom of Jerusalem 
and the honourable capitulation of the 
holy city itself. Tyre alone of all the for¬ 
tresses of Palestine defied his assaults, and 
Saladin vainly tried to dislodge Guy of 
Lusignan and the Christian army be¬ 
leaguering Acre, which tell at last, in iigi, 
to tlie attack of Richard I. [sec page ir,64]. 
When peace was made, in 1192, the 
Crusaders retained only the strip of coast 
from Acre to J affa. All the rest of Palestine 
and .Syria remained part of the dominions 
of the great “ Soldan,” who died six months 
later (iigj). Magnanimous, chivalrous, 
gentle, syin})athetic, pure in heart and 
life, ascetic and laborious, simple in his 
habits, f('rv^{‘nt)y devout, and only sev^ere 
in his zeal for the faith, he has been rightly 
held to be the ty])e and pattern of Saracen 
chivalry. 

Sala(lin’s siu'cessors ruled Egyj)t for 
more than half a {.('ntury, as other menn- 
b(‘rs ol his family rulc'd otlu'r provinces ol 
Ills empire, and the various kinsmen were 
usually fighting with each other. Out ot 
the turmoil his brother El-Adil Serf-ed-din, 
or “ Sa])hadm,” nerged as the true leader, 
, second only to his greater 
Great**'* hrolher, whom he had laithlully 
„ , seived for over twenty years: 

and by 1200 he was master of 
most ol Saladin’s dominions. Much of 
Adil's rcMgn was taken u]) with resisting 
lutilr c’fforts ot th‘‘diminished and disunited 
Crusaders ; the “ ( hildren’s Crusade,” 
in 1212, only filled Egy^it wath prisoneis, 
but the ('aj)ture ot Damietta by John of 
Hrieime in t 2I<S wais a death-blow to the 
sultan. His able son El-Kamil (1218- 
I2J<S), how'e^Tr, defeated the invaders, 
though strongly reinforced, at Mansura in 
1219, and they were forced to evacuate 
Egypt. Kamil, whow'asas wnse and prudent 
a statesman as his father, kejit his hold of 
Saladin’s empire as far as the Euphrates, 
and did much for h-gypt by improving the 
irrigation, com])leting the citadel of Cairo, 
founding colleges, and encouraging learn¬ 
ing. He was on friendly terms w'ith the 
P'mperor hhederick II., who sent an em- 
bas.sy to Cairo, and in 1229 a treaty was 
made by which Jerusalem (excejH the 
Hazam esli - Shezif), Bethlehem, and 
Nazareth were ceded to the emjKTor 
in return for a defensive alliance and 
other friendly agreements, which aroused 
the indignation of the Pope. Kamil’s 
sons, El-Adil II. (1240-1242) and Es-Salih 
Ayyub (1242-1249), followed, and then, in 


Egypt’s 
Symbol 
of Empire 


the midst of Louis IX’s crusade, .Salih 
died, and the saving of Egypt was left to his 
brilliant cavalry, the famous Mamelukes, 
or white slaves who ruled Egypt for the 
next 270 years. 

The Ayyubid period had been remark¬ 
able chiefly for wars abrcjad, but it had 
raised Egypt once more to a pitch of power 
and prosperity such as it had 
not knowm since the days of the 
Fatemid Aziz. The building 
of the citadel of Cairo meant 
much more than the mastery of the city ; 
it was the symbol of empire. Internal 
resources were developed, and trading 
concessions were granted to the Vene¬ 
tians and the Pisans, w'ho had a consul at 
Alexandria. Learning w'as encouraged by 
a series of scholarly sultans, and Kamil 
was generous and benevolent towards the 
Christians. Francis of Assisi prca(‘hed 
before him, and the Dominicans visited 
his son Es-Salih ; but the crusade of St. 
Louis revived the old exasperation between 
the creeds, and his ])ious invasion caused 
the demolition of over a hundred churclies. 

The men w'ho broke King Louis’s 
French chivalry at the second battle of 
Mansura, in 1249, and a1t(‘rw^ards sur¬ 
rounded, pursued, and made an end of 
his army, and took the king ])ri;nner, 
were the Hahri Mamelukes, or ” white 
slaves of the riv^r,” so called because, 
out of several similar brigades, they 
w^erc quartered on the island ol Roda, 
opposite ('airo. Bodyguards ol vigorous 
young Turkish slaves had long been em¬ 
ployed by the Ablxissid calijihs, by the 
Seljuks, by the Atabegs of Mosul, and by 
Saladin; but Es-Salih s})ecially organised 
them as a corps d’elitc in Egypt. Ti.eir 
leader at the critical moment happened 
to be a woman, a widewv of Salih, who 
gave way for three months when her 
husband’s son, Turanshah, arrived and 
took command. But after his murder, 
Sheger-ed-durr, wdio had been the brains 
of the army during the most 
anxious period of the crusade, 
became again the queen of 
Egypt, and exercised royal 
authority (1250-57), thougdi nominally 
associating with herself in the sove¬ 
reignty El-Ashref, a child of the house 
of Ayyub. She married one of the chiefs 
of the Mamelukes, the Emir Aybek, but 
he was only her generalissimo, and the 
real power always rested in her hands 
till, in 1257, Aybek murdered 
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out of jealousy, and was herself beaten to 
death by rival women slaves three days 
afterwards. Aybek’s son, who insti¬ 
gated this crime, was a frivolous youth, 
and was soon deposed by his regent 
Kutiiz. Henceforth th(' throne l)elonged 
to the man with tlu‘ longest sword. 
The bravest and richest generals and 


The 

Slave 

Sultans 


officers of the court accumulated 
slave retainers and acquiu'd 
a power and state almost 
equal to that of the reigning 


sultan, and on his death his throne 


usually fell to the strongest of them, if 


it did- not fall before, for most of the 


Mameluke sultans came to a violent end. 


All were alike slaves by origin—sultan, 
emirs, or military chiefs, solditus, servaiit.s 
—and the origin brongJit with it no sensi' 
of d(‘gradation. Any slave with personal 
qualifications, courage, skill at arms and 
sports, good looks and address, had the 
chance of rising to fav'our and intluenci* 
in his master’s household, where he might 
earn his freedom. Thence \w would climb 


to court offices, as cnjibeanu-, taster, 
polo-master, equerry, mace-b<‘jir(‘r, and 
the like—lor the Mameluke court was 


elaborately organised—and gather a host 
of slave retainers around him. ainl keep 
a miniature court of his own. To grasj) 
the till one was tin* final step, it he 
were both strong and dij)lomatic, and 
then he would try to hold it as long as 
he could - usually but a few years till a 


horsemen, lighting with mace and sword 
and bow, and throwing the javelin with 
extraordinary skill. They were also the 
most luxurious of men, and filled their 
great palaces with works of art, costly 
carpets, carved ivory and woodwork, 
inlaid gold and silver drinking and wash¬ 
ing vessels, jiorcelain, flowers, perfumes, 
beautiful stained windows and panelled 
ceilings. Most oi the beautiful mosques 
of Cairo were built by Ihesi* Irueuleiit 
soldiers all foreigners, ('hiefly Turks, a 
caste apart, with no thought tor the native 
Egyptians whose lands they received in 
fief from the sultan; and no bowels of 


mercy where* ambition railed for massacn* 
or st'crel assassination, ye't iaslidious in 
dress, etpiipiiii'iit, and manners, laluHious 
m busiiK'ss, and mueh giwn to musie aiul 
poetry^ but most ot all to wine. 

Twenty-four sult ails of t lu* Mahri dyiiasty 
followed oiU‘ another b(‘twe(‘n 1250 and 
i3()o, but only thr(‘e or foui stand out from 
the rt'sl as men oi exec'ptional ('haraett'f. 
The gr(‘atest ol all was Ileyliars (i2()() 
1277), brilliant cavalry leader, wlio 
shalteied Louis’s knights at Mansura, and 


The 

Greatest 

Mameluke 


alterwai’ds lu'lped Kutuz to 
erumple up the .Mongol lioul's 
oi Hulagu Khan at tlu 
luonieiitoiis l)attleof Avii (ialut. 


“(ioliath’s Spring,” in Palestiiu', on Sep- 
te'inlH'i' 3rd, I2t)(), and, tlii'ii eonsjurmg 
against his sultan, st(3)ped ovt'r his body b' 
the tliroiie. He was the r(*al touiuler of the 


stronger man took it from him. Every 
man was every other man’s equal, if he 
could prove it so. The jiroeess ol jiroving 
it im])lied constant struggles, and the 
jieoplc of Cairo used to close tlie great 
wooden gates of the quarteis, som(‘times 
for a whole week, and listen trembling to 
the turmoil outside. They wert^ rejiaid 
in quieter times by the sight of the most 
splendid jiageants that JCgvpt ever knew ; 
for the Mameluke .sultans and their emirs 


loved pomp, and their ])rogrcsses were 


£gypt s Most 

Splendid 

Pageants 


conducted with dazzling equip¬ 
ment and stately ceremony, 
while their frequent ])olo 
matches, archery, and falconry, 


showed off their magnificent horsemanship. 


The Mamelukes were j)hysically superb : 


Beybars swam the Nile in liis cuirass. 


dragging after him several great nobles 
seated on inflated cushions, and on one 


of his campaigns he swam the Euphrates 
at the head of his troops. They were a 


Mameluk(‘ empire, and consolidated hi.' 
wide dominions so ably that all tlu* lollie.*' 
and jealousic's of his succe.ssors could 
not undo his work. 'I'he t a brie .stood 
unshaken for two centuries and a half, 
till the Ottoman lurks flowed over it. 
He rai.sed the Mameluke army of 12,000 
picked troops to the highest pitch ol 
discipline and effieieiicy, organised the 
system of military hefs, built anavy ot forty 
war galleys, dug canals, and made bridges 
all over Egypt, strengthened Alexandria 
and other fortresses, built a mosque, 
college, and hall of justice, and connected 
Cairo and Damascus by a regular post 
service of four days, so that he used to play 
polo in both cities in the same week. He 
strengthened his po.sition as chief sultan 
of Islam by importing a representative 
of the “ Abbassids of Bagdad ”—whose 
caliphate was extinguished by the Mongols 
in 1258 —and enthroning him as caliph‘at 
Cairo, where this faineant heir of the 


race of born soldiers, bold, dashing Abbassid caliphate subsisted till the 
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Ottoman conquest. One caliph, El- 
Mnstain, even sat nominally on the 
Mameluke thn)ne for a few months in 1412. 
Beybars sent friemlly embassies to the 
iMuperor at Constantinople, to Manfred 
f Sicily, to Baraka Khan of the Golden 
tfonle, whose dau|[;liter lie married, and 
o^hose allianc(' preserved the MaiiU'luke 
rmpirc Iroin the assaults of the Monf^ols 
«*i Persia. Between I2b5 and 1272 
Ilf' cajitured mo.^t ol the Crusader for- 
tiesses ol Palestine, took all the stron^;- 
lioMs ol the dri'aded si'ct ol Assassins 111 
the Ansaiiya mountains, deleated the 
Mongols ju Cilicja (1277), and seati'd 


hnnselt lor the nonce upon the Seljuk 
throne at Kaisaiiyeh- hi' had aln'ady 
annexed Donj^^ola and the Sudan (1275). 
Ills unquestioned sway extended from the 
iourlii cataract of the Nile and the holy 
cities of Arabia to the Pyramus and the 
Kuphiates. He had revived the empire 
ol Saladin. Egypt prospered under his 
just, linn rule, and the cost of his wars 
was met from the conquered provinces, 
while taxes were remitted at home. He 
strictly j^rohibited wine, beer, and hashish, 
and .su]q)ressed immorality in the towns. 
Suspicious and perfidious towards shifty 


agents, he was true to loyal officers, and 
his bravery, munificence, and toleration 
made him so popular with the people 
that his ex])loits were a favourite topic of 
the Arabic story-tellers in ('airo cafes 
down to the nineteenth century. 

The two sons of Beybars, who were 
set on the throne successively, did 
not inherit their father’s capacity, and 
were soon dej)osed by tht* ennr Kalaun 
(1270-1290), who emulated his great pre¬ 
decessor ill every respect, defeated a 
Mongol invasion at Hims in Syria (1281), 
s(‘ize(l several of the tew remaining 
(rusader lortresses, including 'Cripolis, 
and maintained close relations with 
tfie Eiiroj)ean Powers ; he concluded 
commercial treaties with Genoa and 
('astile, and Ji^icily even entered into 
a kind of alliance with Egypt. His 
jirudent ])ohcv and just rule— 
though intolerant towards the 
Copts—prest'i'ved the jirosperity 
whif'h Beyl)ars had inaugurated, 
and the (H*Iebralt‘d Maristan, or 
hospital, at Cairo, with its wards, 
lecture-rooms, laboratories, dis- 
pt'iisarv, ami tlic adjoining mosque 
and ex(]uisite tomb-chapel, testify 
to the benevolence, piety and 
archilf'ctural taste of Kalaun. His 
son Khalil (i2()o took Acre 

and all that remained of the 
('ru^adeis’ fortresses, and pro¬ 
claimed a holy war with a view' to 
the conquest of the world ; but the 
braggart, whose only virtue w'as 
courage, and whose vices were 
unspeakable, was opportunely 
murdered by the disgusted emirs 
be foie he could do more liarm. 
Khalil’s brother, a child of nine 
years, En-Nasir iMohammed 
(uq-p IJ41, interrujifed 1294-1298, 
and I J09 1310), held the throne 
witfi two intermissions for nearly half a 
century, chiefly btcause of the jealousies 
of rival emirs, who found the claim of 
an hereditary title, however unrecognised 
in j)rincij)le, more tolerable than the risk 
ol civil w'ar. They tried it, indeed, 
when they had dej^osed Ketbugha, who 
from regent of En-Nasir became sultan 
(1294-1296), and then elected Lagin, the 
lord armour-bearer of Kalaun, to be 
their king, but strictly as primus inter 
pares. He made favourites, who flouted 
and imprisoned the great nobles; so 
they murdered him and brought back 
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THE SLAVE RULERS OF EGYPT 


Far two and a half centuries EB:ypt was ruled by a brilliant series of 
soldier sultans, famous in history as the Mamelukes, who were slaves 
by origin and retained thoir power only by the might of their arms. 
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En->tasir, who now found himself a 
hall-starved nonentity in the hands of 
iealous emirs, whose armed bands were 
constantly makinjj; the streets of Cairo a 
pandemonium. The wealth of these great 
\otds was prodigious, as may bo seen ironi 
the numerous mosopies they founded and 
the wonderful development of all the arts 
P . and luxuries during this period. 

ro degrees, after a 

w UK diplomatic retirement in tjoq— 
during which the emir Bey- 
bars II. mismanaged the government—and 
by many extTutions and treacheries, that 
En-Nasir established his sujnemacy. 
Meanwhile the Mongols of Persia renewed 
their invasions of Syria, and, after a victory 
at Hims, in I2()(), occupied Damascus, to 
he handsomely defeated on the Marg 
es-Suffar by the Mamelukes, who be^at 
them back for the fourth and last time in 
13 ^ 3 * Whatever else the Mamelukes lelt 
undone, their splendid dash and discipline 
saved Egyjil from the curse of Mongol 
conquest. 

Egypt was exceptionally wealthy, and 
the trade with Euro])e and India, and the* 
transit dues, wore immtuise. ( hristiaiis 
and Jews indeed sutfen'd miieh persecu¬ 
tion after a long toleration and over¬ 
grown authority. The old sumptuary 
laws wen‘ r(*vived in ijoi, and reniuved 
in IJ21 ; blue and yellow turbans wtu'e 
enforced, while many churches were 
demolished or closc'd, tiiough Copt.s were 
.still emiiloyed in all the gov'ernment 
offices. As he grew nioie absolute the 
sultan levied more money from the 
great nobles, and remitted many taxes 
which burd(‘n(‘d the jieople. His general 
rule was just but very stiuii, and he did 
much to better the conditions of the 
agriculturists. He was a notable builder— 
it was the gn^at age of Saracenic archi¬ 
tecture in Egyih—and all the high officers 
vied with each other in founding mosques 
and niedre.sas. Nasir himself built two 
^ . , noble mosques, greatly im- 
NoMe I)roved the citadel of Cairo, 
° ® made the canal between Alex- 
osques capital, and the 

aqueduct from the Nile to the citadel, en¬ 
couraged stock-breeding, farming, falconry, 
and everything except vice, wine—and 
kindliness. His reign was the climax of 
Mohammedan civilisation in Egypt. 

So great was the rcjnitation established 
by Nasir’s long reign that eight of his sons, 
two grandsons, and two great-grandsons 
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.succeeded him during the next forty 
years. But none of fhem can be said 
to have ruled, though one son, Sultan 
Hasan “-remembered by his great mosque 
—had a broken r(*ign of ten years ; and 
one grandson, Sliaban, retained the 
nominal throne for sixteen. The n'al 
rulers were the too jiowerful emirs, 
Kusun, Aksimkur, Sheykhu, etc., who 
built exquisite mosques and ruined the 
country by their extortions and contt'sts. 
The “Black Dt'ath” of 1548-i34q carried 
off thousands of (he |)eoj)le of Tairo in 
a single day. The king of C'yprus, Peter 
of Lusignan, raided Alexandria in ijt)5. 

It was inevitable that the race of 
jnipjiets descended from Nasir should be 
supplanted by some strong emir, anrl the 
man appeared in Barkuk—15(82-13^9, in¬ 
terrupted by Haggi, 1389-1390—one of the 
Biirgi Mamelukes, or “ W'hiti* Slaves of the 
Fori,” so called because since thi* time of 
Kalaim this brigadi' had binm quartered 
in the Burg, or citadel of Cairo. Ihey 
wt're at first ehielly of (hrcassian lace, 
though recruited lati'r Irom (rr(‘eks, 
Mongols and Turks ; and oi the twenty- 
three .sultans who formed this 

(h.tvKi.. ^517) w'T'' 

c, Circ'assians save two (i-reeks. 

aves q'h(*y usually had short U'igns, 

and six of them fill 103 out ol tlu' total 
T34 years. Seven of them transmitted 
the throne to their sons, but the latter 
were mere temixirary stoj)gaps until the 
leading emirs fought out the suecivssion. 

The C'in'assian sultan v\^as little more 
than chief emir, primus inter pares hke 
Lagin, elected by his t)eers, and quite 
easily de])osed by them when they w'ere 
tired of him. The real authority rested 
wdth the military oligarchy. The greed 
and jealousy ot the great emirs led to 
wides])read corrujHion and barbarous 
cruelty, (rovernorships and justice were 
openly sold, and rivals were abominably 
fortun'd. So debauched were the Mameluke 
troops that no woman could be allowed to 
ap])ear in the streets ; and the peasants 
did not dare to bring their cattle and 
produce to market ' at Cairo. Such 
exce.s.ses took j)lace under the best and 
most devout sultans, like El-Muayyad 
(1412-1421), a learned and accomplished 
man of ascetic life, as W'ell as under the 
venal and grasping Greek, Khushkadam, 
who took bribes from everybody for the 
vilest purpo.ses. Famine, })lague, risings 
of starving peasantry, mercile.ssly stamped 
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out under horses' hoofs, form the staple 
of the history during this period. 

The only good things these villainous 
rulers did was to build some of the loveliest 
mosques in and around Cairo, probably 
in the hope of atoning for their crimes. 
Their one foreign exjdoit of importance 
was the conquest of Cy})nis in IJ26, long 
a stronghold of Mediterranean piracy, 
which remained tributary to Egypt till 
the close of the dynasty. Barkuk and his 
son Farag (1399-1412) resisted Timur in 
Syria with some success, though the great 
conqueror’s death was the chief cause 01 
Egy]>t’s escape. Muayyad and his son 
Ibrahim reduced a large part of Asia Minor 
ior a time (1418-1419). Bars Bey (1422- 
1438), the strongest iind most o])pres.sivo 
ot all, was th(' conqueror of Cyprus, who 
held James of Lusignan to ransom at Cairo, 
and his successor—alter the usual farce 
(){ setting up his son for three months— 
(iakmak (1438-1453). a learned theologian, 
tried to emulate him by several un¬ 
successful attacks on Rhodes, and em- 


phasis(‘d his Moslem correctness by per¬ 
secuting Christians and Jews and reviving 
I their old humiliations. Kait 
S'rLg (I4()8-I49()) reigii(‘d the 

-p' . * longest and was the most sik'- 
cesslul ol all the Burgi sultans 
He had worked his way up in tlie 
usual Mameluke way. Bought for (.25 
by Bars Bey, he was sold to Gakmak, 
made a lieutenant by Inal (i433-i4()i), a 
coloiul by Khushkadam (i4()i-i4(>7), and 
lirially was elected, in I4f)8, to succeed 
the well-intentioned but wholly unsuccess- 
lul Timurbugha as sultan. He was the Iasi 
strong ruler oi independent Egypt, and 
he was great in every sense, wise, brave, 
energetic, and ready. Cairo is full of his 
monuments and restorations, and his 


public works extended from Egypt to 
Syria and even Arabia. He travelled 
over all his dominions, to Jerusalem and 
the Eujihrates, as well as performing the 
l)ilgrimage to Mecca, and wherever he 
went bridges, roads, mosques, schools, 
or fortifications bore witness to his 


progress. His reign rivalled Nasir’s in 
artistic and architectural pre-eminence. 

It was attained at the cost of heavy 
taxation in addition to oppressive govern¬ 
ment monopolies and high duties 011 
foreign trade. The European trade had 
grown to vast proportions. The Italian 
republics found it neccvssary to keep 
consular agents at Alexandria. Venice 


had two funduks, or marts; Genoa, 
Ancona, Florence had their magazines, 
an 1 Naples, Narbonne, Marseilles, and 
Catalonia were represented there. The 
wealth and influence ot Venice is shown 
by the fact that her consul guaranteed 
the king of Cyprus’s ransom of ^100,000 
in 1426. The Indian trade was also very 
_ valuable. We read of £ ^6,000 

paid in customs dues at Gidda 
, on the Red Sea, which was an 
Monopoly Egyptian p(^rt. The Mameluke 
sultan took toll on every bale of goods 
that passed between Europe and India, 
until Vasco da Gama sailed round the Cape 
oi Good Hope in I4()7. It was an immense 
monopoly, and extortioiiately used. 

Troubles with his nominal vassals, 
the Turkoman chiets of Asia Minor, nearly 
brought about a rupture with the Ottoman 
sultans who had recently taken Constanti¬ 
nople, and Kait Bey’s welcome to the 
exiled })rinc(‘ Gem was resented by his 
brother sultan, Bajazet, who retaliated 
by annexing Tarsus, but was defeated 
ai Adana by the Mameluke emir Ezbek 
in 1488. and had to restore his conquests 
wlum j)eace was arranged in I4()i. 

Four incaj)able success(»rs followed in as 
many years, and then Kansuh El-Ghuri 
(i5oT-i5if)) restored order, levied ten 
months’ taxes at a strokt', laid hands upon 
every possible source of revenue, built and 
fortified, strengthened the army, the 
citadel, and the coast defences, and even 
sint a fleet to the Bombay coast and 
defeated the Portuguese oft Chaul m 1508 
in the vain hope of preserving the Indian 
transit trade ; but Almaida avenged the 
Portuguese honour by his \dctory over the 
Admiral Hoseyn off Dili in 1509. Kansuh 
was preparing for the inevitable conflict 
with Turkey, but he was too late. Selim I. 
was bent on tlu' conquest of Egypt ; there 
was treachery among the Mamtdukes, and 
Kansuh fell at the head of his gallant army 
in the fatal battle ol Marg Dabik near 
Ali'l’po O" August 24th, 1516. 
Hi.s successor, Tuman Bey, re- 
° . fused to become the viceroy of 

Mamelukes yuj-kish sultan; the Mame¬ 
lukes fought their last desperate battle at 
the Mukattam hill beside Cairo on January 
22nd, 1517 ; the city was stormed street 
bystreet, and after a week’s massacre the 
conquest was comjilefe. The last of the 
Abbassid caliphs was carried off to Con¬ 
stantinople, where the sultan arrogated 
to himself the sacred office. 
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The mosque of the Sultan Hassan, the most beautiful in Cairo. 
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' The citadel of Cairo, built m the ninth century, aud a portion of the great Mohammedan burial place, 


CAIRO: THE CAPjTAL OF MEDI/>EVAL AND MODERN EGYPT 

Cairo was founded at the Arabian conquest in 840 a.i>., when Fostat was built, since when it has spread 
northwards to the present town. Cairo is famous for its beautiful mosques, of which there are over 150. 





























SINCE THE OTTOMAN CONQUEST 


A lthough from 1517 Egypt was a 
iiKTo province of Turkey, like Syria 
or Irak, it was still practically under the 
domination ol the Mamelukes, and re¬ 
mained soup to the invasion of Naj)olt‘on. 
The chief dith'reiice was that instead of a 
sultan e](*cted out of their own ranks, they 
liad a I'ieglerbeg, called, alter 157.J, a Pasha, 
s(‘nt from Constantinople. This pasha, 
whos(‘ ])rincij)al business was to collect as 
much cash as possible for the Sultan ol 
Turkc'y - who ('xtorti'd as much as 800,000 
to 1,000,000 ducats a year from Egypt— 
and toi himsell, was controlled by a council 
ol MauKOuke (uiius, soon to be known 
by tlu' d urkish title ol Ih'y, and the hear! 
^ial^(‘luk(^ or Sheikh el-Beled (mayor), 
had much greater ])owe»' than the Pasha. 
'I'he uiilorlunate ta\-gatlu‘rer ol the 
sultan, lor the pash,i, as a rule, was htth* 
more than that, shut uj) in the citadel ol 
Cairo, gu.ud(‘d by the 'rurkish regiments 
ol Azabs and janissaries, held but a little 

^ , biii'l aiithoiity. We h(‘ar ol 

The Sultan s t ' r 

r seviMi pashas siu'civding one 

. . another 111 eighteen months, 

till th(‘ peo])le ol ('airo reinon- 
stiated, saying that a jiasha every thrt*e 
years was ('hange enough. 'I'he real power 
leinamed with the .Mamelukes, and with 
the commanders ol the Azabs and Janis¬ 
saries, who w’c're practically Mamelukes. 

Very little change m the character of 
Egy])tian life and history w’as brought 
ai)oiit by the Tin kish conquest. The 
annals become more monotonous, tlu* 
stage is smaller, and the actors less dis¬ 
tinguished, because w'ith the loss of 
outside })ossessions and foreign w'ars, 
statesmanshij) and military jirowe.ss de¬ 
generated, and politics became jirovincial. 
Wealth diminished, of course, by the 
translerence of much of the trade of Alex¬ 
andria to Constantinople, and by the lo.ss 
ol the Indian trade following u])on tlie 
discovery of the Cape route, in sjhte of 
which the extortions of the sultan of 
Turkey continued exorbitant. Otherwise, 
the Mameluke Beys, who controlled Egypt 
under a nominal Turkish chief, bore a 
strong family likeness to the Mameluke 


emirs of earlier days. They were smaller 
in their aims and achievements, but they 
did just the same things, fought one 
another’s retainers in the streets, turned 
mosques into torts, and fired cannon Irom 
their roots at one another, laid siege 
- to the Turkish irooj)s in the 

of the '*** together, 

Mamelukes great stale and ojn'ii house 

every day to all comers in 
tlu‘ir j)alares on the banks of the Ezbekiyeh, 
then a lak(' at high Nile, or by the 
Ihrket el-h'il (Lake ol the Elephant), 
supported learning and the arts, and built 
and n'stored mosciues. Abd-er-Kahman 
Kihya, who died in 177b, w^as one of the 
greatest builders ol modern Egypt, en'cted 
several mos(]ues and numeious fountains 
and drinking tanks, and made innumer¬ 
able restorations ol great merit, notably 
m the Azhar moscpie. 

Some ol the great Mami'liike Beys recall 
the best traditions of the days ol En- 
Nasir. (hitman P>ey T)hu- 1 -Fikar, in the 
first halt of the eighteenth century, was 
the greatest man in Egypt ol his time; he 
made his owai Mamelukes emirs, h*d the pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca w'ith gn'al pomp, feasted 
the jiasha in his jialace—where he held his 
owai court of justice—punished oppression, 
fixed the jirice of the necessaries of life, 
and w\aged war against every form of 
corruption. So noble w'as his character 
and just and proud his life, that he created 
an era, and ])i'ople used to date evTitts 
from his banishment. Riulwan el-Gelli, 
commander of the Azabs, also in the 
eighteenth century, was another great 
figure, and while he lu*ld sway plenty 
reigned -at least in the capital. His hos- 
])italityin his great bouse on the Ezbekiyeh 

... was lavish and his charity un- 

ouris ing ‘ 

Of literature consiiiracy 

of his rivals, the inseparable 
bane of the Mameluke system. Literature 
and learning flourished under such rulers, 
and the zeal for the strict observance ol 
the religious law was so burning that 
smoking in the streets was sternly forbid¬ 
den, and anyone found publicly smoking 
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was compelled to eat his clay pipe-stem. 
One of the Mameluke emirs, Ah Bey, taking 
advantage of the Sultan's })reoccupation 
in a war w'ith Russia, actually made him¬ 
self independent of Turkey (1768 1772), 
and even took Mecca and invaded Syria, 
but was deleated at Gaza by Murad Bey. 
His lieutenant, betrayer, and successor, 
^ Mohammed Bey Abu-Dhahab 

(Fatl.er of (roUl, so-callo.l 
.. from his munificence), who had 
ame u es ]]iniself in the 

Syrian campaign, was an admirable ruler, 
whose memory is ])reserved by the great 
collegiate moscpie which he founded in 
T774 near the Azhar, whose salaried pro¬ 
fessors, a novelty in the East, in tur hoods 
expounded the in\\ according to tlie lour 
schools ol teaching. 

After the death ol Ali and Mohammed, 
m 1773 and 1775, IIkmc' was 
a struggle betwtM'u rival 
Mamelukes, and when .Murad 
and Ibrahim had put down 
the rest, they fell out bt‘- 
tween themseh'os. The Porte 
attempted iinsucci'sstiilly to 
restore order by sending 
Hasan, the captain-jxisha, in 
178b, but the rivalry oi Murad 
and Ibrahim Bey was to be 
ended by the arrival of a 
new and wholly unexjK^cted 
master. Napok'on Bonaparti 
had begun his dream ol 
Eastern Empire. ^ m/ 

Jhc connection of the MnraH on*. 


A GREAT MAMELUKE BEY 
Murad was one of the two Mame- 


transformed the “ little grape-shot general’’ 
into the “ Man of Destiny.” 

Twenty-four hours before the arrival oj 
the French fleet at Alexandria, in 1798, 
the intentions of General Bonaparte were 
apparent in Egy])t ; on the evening ol 
July 1st his army, numbering about 
40,000 men, began to disembark ; at mid¬ 
day on the 2nd, tlie city was occupied, 
and on the 3rd the vanguard set out for 
the south. When the tops of tin* great 
pyramids became visible on the horizon, 
Boiia])artc uttered the lamous words : 
“ Forty centuries look down upon you.” 
Murad and Ibrahim had taken uj) a 
position b('tw('i‘n the jiyramids and the 
river ; their centre, the village ol Fmbabeh, 
siirround(‘d by entrenchnn'iits but without 
artillery, was stormed by the h'rench after 
a Inrion^ onslaught of .Murad’s cavalry 
had been icjnilsed by the 
inlantry .sipiares. 'J'his batth' 
ol July 21st disjXTsed th(‘ 
Mameluke army ; Ibrahim 
retri'ated to tlu* Eastern Delta 
and .Murad to UppiM' Egypt ; 
('airo capitulated lour days 
labT. Oil August 17th. 
Bonapaiti* cut oft Ibrahim at 
Salaliiyeh and comjx'lled him 
to sei'k ndiigi' in Syria. Mean¬ 
time Nelson had d(‘str()yed 
the Freni'h fleet at Abukii on 
August 1st. P>onaparte and 
lus army were isolati'd ; flu' 
Mediterranean had been trans- 
hPfwoMamf.- formed into a Ifiitish lake. 


Egyiitian camiiaign with Beys who unsuccessfully Nevertheless, Desaix marched 

^ ^ ^ A o _ nnnncun Na.poi 60 n S invasinii. _ 


VT i } I T • opposeu I'^ap 

Napoleon s gimeral jiohcy is 
treated elsewhere. He had conceived the 
idea of mastering the East, including 
in the scheme the overthrow ol the 
Briti.sh power in India. From th(‘ East 
he would turn on the West, and conipid 
Euro]>e to submission. The first ste]) was 
to be the seizure ot Egyjit. The true 
objective of the fleet, wdiich had for some 
time been in pre^iaration at Toulon, had 
been more or less di.sguised by threats of 
an invasion of England ; but, although 
Tk)naj)arte managed to evade Nelson’s 
watching squadron, the English admiral 
correctly guessed his destination. It was 
an accident—.as will be elsewhere related— 
that enabled the great general of the French 
Republic to reach Alexandria, di.sembark, 
and fight the battle of the Pyramids, before 
Nelson fell upon the French fleet. Un¬ 
doubtedly the battle of the Pyramids 
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on Uj)])cr Egypt at the end 
ot August, arriving at Assouan after tw(> 
.severe engagemiaits; Murad’s lesistance 
became a mei*(' giu'rrilla warfare. Idie 
P'reiicli in Cairo made preparations for a 
cciitinucd occiijii'i^ion. On first landing, 
Napoleon had announced that he, the 
destroyer ot the Knights of Malta, was a 
friend of Islam, who only desired to nmke 

, war ui:)on the ” godless race ot 

Napoleon ^hc 

Becomea customs of the Moilpm.s with 

ASobltlAlll^dftlli *11 11**1 1 I * 

all j)Ossible publicity, taking 
part in the festival of Molid en-Nebi in 
Arab costume. A ])roclamation, which has 
been recovered in the form of a Fetwa ol 
the Cairo divan, dated February 11th, 1799, 
was drawn up in order that Bonaparte 
might be declared by the Ulema not only 
a complete believer in the Prophet, but 
aBo sultan of Egypt. Although some of the 



iNapoieou concpiveu iiic luea oi masierm^ me c.asc, anu, wim its am, to master tne west, tne nrst step oeing cnc 
seiisure of Egypt. On July*lst, 17PK, his army disembarked at Alexandria, and on the 2n(i the city was occupied. 

coiivi'rsions vvt'ro the confidence from the end of January until June, I79<.), 

of tlu' Orientals was not thus to he taken in spite of several such brilliant succe.sses 

l)y storm. S(\yyid Hedr el-Mukaddani. a as the ('apture of Jaffa and the victory 

lanatieal descendant of Mahomet, roused over Ibrahim at Tabor, ended in a com- 

the population of ('airo to nw'olt on (hiober plete failure at Acre, where the French 

2ist, 1708, and three days ot street lighting forces w'ere o]^])Osed by Gezzar Pa.sha 

ensued. Bonaparte's bold Syrian enterprise. and Sir Sydney Smith. A few weeks 



THE BATTLE WHICH MADE NAPOLEON “THE MAN OF DESTINY" 


It was the Battle of the Pyramids, fought on July 21 si, 1798, before Nelson could attack the French fleet, that trans¬ 
formed the “ little grape-snot general into “ the Man of Destiny." The Mameluke army was dispersed and Cairo fell 
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after Bonaparte’s return, in the middle of 
July, 1799, 20,000 Turks under Mustafa 
Pasha landed in Abukir under the protec¬ 
tion of the English fleet, but were driven 
back to their ships with heavy loss by 
a French force of 8,000 troops on July 25th. 
^ This event marks the conclu- 

apo eon Bonaparte’s career in 

ERypt* I'if^ings from Euro])e 

transmitted to him through the 
British admiral induced him to return 
thither on August 2jrd, with two frigates, 
which had been saved from the English, 
and a following of 500 men. 

Kleber, upon whom the chief command 
now devolved, was by no means in lov^e 
with the undertaking which he was ex- 
]:)ected to continue ; mon'ovtir, tlu^ Turkish 
grand vizir, Yusuf Pasha, was adv^aueing 
Irorn Syria at tlie head (d an army of 
80,000 men. An exaggiaated rejiort of 
Kleber to the Directory upon tlie bad 
condition of tin* Enmch army lell into 
the hands of the British and led to the 
opening of iK'gotiations tor the evacua¬ 
tion of the country. On Januarv 28th, 
Desaix signed the convention of Pd-Arish, 
a town that had just been occupied 
by the grand vizir, and iniinediately 
left The country. Kleber iiiadt* e\eiv 
effort to tulfll the heavy conditions of the 
agrt‘einent. 

U])per iCgyjit and r.airo had been 
already evacuated \vh<*n the British 
admirals declared that the P'rench troops 


must surrender as prisoners of war. 
Klebcr’s reply to these demands was 
issued in his orders for the day : “ Soldiers, 
such demands an^ to be answered 
simply by victory; prepare for battle ! " 
On March 20th, 1800, with scarcely 

10,000 men, he defeated the army of 
the grand vizir, which was eight times as 
large as his own, at Matariyeh close to 
Cairo, in the famous battle of He¬ 
liopolis ” ; two days later the encamp¬ 
ment of Yusuf Pasha with his large 
supply of stores lell into the hands of 
the French. 

Cairo was retaken after a sti uggle lasting 
several days, which began upon thi‘ 27th : 
Ibrahim was exiled to Syria, but Murad, 
as the ally ol France, was U'warded with 
the governorship of Uppei Egypt. 
Though it lasted but a short tinu‘, Klelnn’s 
administration was atti'iided with high 
success ; the army was also strengthened 
by the addition of a (*o])tic and a (rieek 
legion. On juiu' 14th, iSoo, the day ol 
tlu' battle of Marengo and the d(‘ath ol 
_ . Desaix in luiropc*, Kleber 

was assassinated bv a laiiatu'. 


Government 
of Egypt 


As seiiioi coininanding olflcei, 
Mi'iiou, who had taken an 
ICgyptian wilV, now assumed the re- 
sj)onsibility ol adnninstiation ; under 
the title of “ Abdullah Mimou " he 
continued the work of government re¬ 
form and sought to dt^velop the natural 
resources of th(‘ ('oimtrv \vith a vii'w 








NAPOLEON AS A MOHAMMEDAN AT A MOSLEM FESTIVAL IN CAIRO 


One of Napoleon's first acts on landing in Egypt was to announce himself a friend of Islam, adopting Moslem 
Lustoms and taking part in a Mohammedan festival, in order that he might be declared Sultan of Egypt. 

to a ]H*rnuuicnt ot'cupalion. How- 1 'lu* ^^ri'at “ l)i‘scrij>tion of Egypt,” pub- 

rvLM, tlu* Turks adv'iincotl iroin Syria, lislied by the savants who aeeoin}xmied 

and the E>ntis]i eomniander. Sir Ralph Bonaparte's army, laid tlu‘ iouiKlations 
Abenaoinbie, landtMl at Abukir with oi an exact knowledge ol the history, 

17,000 men aiirl won a \ictory near antupiities, and actual conditions ot the 

Alexandria on March 2Tst, iSor. A con- country. The discovery ot the famous 

siderabh* foice ol sepoys, dicspatched “ Rosetta Stone ” l)y Flench sapjieis at 

horn India under the conunand ot Sir Fort St. Julieii paveil tlu' way to the 

David Haiid, airived to assist the British decijdierinent of the hieroglyphic in¬ 
operations. Belliard, who had remained scriptions first successlully begun by 

in Cairo, where Murad Bey had recently Young and Cham))ollion, whence the 

died of the plague, was compelled to science* of Egyptology had its birth, 

capitulate* on June ^^rel, and Menou at FAa*!* since, the supervisiem and mter])re- 

Alexandria ein Seiiteniber :ijnd. The tation of the monum(‘nts eif Egyjit has 

French army, which still consisted of no bee*n (*spe=*cially a h''re‘nch charge, ably 

less than 24,000 men, was transported to pe*rformeel, and in many other ways the 

France eni English vessels. In March, influence of French se'iene e has been felt in 

180J, the British alsei evacuated the varienis departments of Egy]itian progress, 

country, alter obtaining an amnesty for When Bonajiarte drove the Turk.s into 
the MWclukes by a convention wuth the sea in 1798, one of them was picked 

the Porte, the Beys promising hence- iij) by a boat of Sir Sidney Smith’s flag- 

torward to abstain from all interference ship, H.M.vS. Tiger, and thenceforth played 

in the government of Egypt. the chief part in Egyjitian history for the 

The French occupation wa.s transitory first half of the nineteenth century. This 
but its legacy to science was permanent. was Mohammed Ali—or in popular spelling, 
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Mehemet Ali—an Albanian of Kavala, on 
the Macedonian coast, who was born in i yhi), 
the same j^ear as Welliiif^^ton and Napoleon. 
Up lo nearly the age of thirty he was merely 
a small local official who combined tax- 
gathering with the ])r()fits ol a tobacconist. 

Tob.cco«iM E"?- 

Becomes Rcler 
of Egypt 


land to turn the French 
out of Egypt, Mehemet 
Ali went as second in 
command of the Kavala levy ot 500 
Bashibaznks, and, alter narrowly escap¬ 
ing drow'ning at the first attempt, lended 
a second time in 1801, wdien the Kapudan 
pasha combined w'lth Al)ercroml)i(‘. 
The major ol Bashibaznks rose to the 
supreme command ol the 5,000 Al])anian 
troojxs in Egy])t, struggled through 
a welter of intrigues, anarchy and civil 
war to the higliest office in the land, 
and held it as pasha ol Egypt till 1848. 
He made his way uj) in precisely the same 
way as many of the Mameluke sultans 
before him, and raised Egypt to a position 
ol jiower and ol territory ecpial to that 
which she jiossessed under Beybars. 

For ten years he was climbing to t 
threme: 'n the second 
decade; ii(' was con¬ 
quering Arabia and tlu* 

Sudan ; in the third he 
was gathering strength 
for his gieat struggle 
wuth Turkey, wdiich 
filled most of the 
fourth : and the last 
decade was the reac¬ 
tion of a man wdiose 
vaulting amlution had 
overleaped itself. 

When the British 
evacuated Egyjit, in 
May, 180J, they leit 
a n a r c h y. Khusrev 
Pasha, a slave of the 
Kapudan pasha, w'as 
the nominated gover¬ 
nor, with lew tioojis 
and no money. 'I'lie 
Mamelukes, who were 
bent upon recovering 
their old jiower, held 
the provinces. Mt'hemet 
Ali at first threw his 
weight on the side 
lukes, in order to weaken the authority 
of the Turkish pasha, wffiom he made 
prisoner at Damietta. But he had 
no intention of letting the Mamelukes 
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GENERAL KLEBER 

Who was left in chief command in Egypt 
after Napoleon returned to Europe, and 
governed the country with considerable success. 

of the Mame- 


grow too strong, and when Elfi Bey, the 
ablest of them, arrived in a British man- 
of-war with assurances of support from 
the British Government, Mehemet Ali 
contrived to keep him at a distance from 
the other Mamelukes, whose leader, 
Bardisi Bey, was jealous of Elfi and 
readily fell into the plot. The old 
recruiting-ground of the Mamelukes in 
Circassia and Gcoi gia had been cut off by 
the Porte, and it was manifestly futile to 
put trust in a decaying and unprolific race 
which depended upon slaves, n:) longer 
lorthcoming, for its j)erpeluatioii. 

So Mehemet Ali soon drove Bardisi 
into l'})j)er Egypt and took ])Ossession of 
the capital as the representativ(* of the 
Sultan. His one fat:d mistake 
^ I* liberating Khusrev, and 

nc a a Pim back to Coiislaii- 

^ ^ ti 110pie, where he never ceased 

to thwart his rival so long as they both 
liv’ed. Khusrev afterwards became grand 
vizir, and was still alive at the time ol th(* 
('rimean War. Khurshid Pasha, who 
succeeded Khusrev in Egypt in 1804, 
intiodiiced mutinous Hasliilxiziiks into 
Cairo, who sj)read 
anarchy and weakened 
the governor’s autho¬ 
rity. 

Henc(‘, Mehemet Ali 
was able to j)()S(‘ in 
the curious role ot 
protector ol the people. 
In May, 1805, he was 
elected Pasha by 
general acclamat ion, 
and at once ]>roceeded 
to bombard Khurshid 
in the citadel with 
guns laid on tht‘ roof 
of the opi)nsite 
^n o s q u e ot Sultan 
Hasan, till, in A})nl, 
i8ob, the Sultan’s 
firman arrived, con¬ 
firming the Albanian 
as })asha of Egyj^t. 
The oj)portune but 
suspicious deatlis of 
both Elfi and Bardisi 
removed his last 
effective rivals; and 
the British expedition of 1807 to support 
the Mamelukes against Turkey, whom 
Napoleon had succeeded in embroiling 
with England, ended in humiliating de¬ 
feat. Master of Egypt, but with a very 



EGYPT SINCE THE OTTOMAN CONQUEST 

insubordinate army of 90,000 men, army. The Sudanese troops enabled 
Mchemct Ali had first to get money. Mehemet Ali to keep his Albanians in 
He confiscated the whole land of Egypt, order, but the other object of the Sudan 
destroyed all titles to estates, and made conquest, the search for gold, proved 
every cultivator his tenant at will; he unremunerativc. 

took over the vast properties of the For some years after this, the pasha 


Wakfs, or religious , 
and charitable foun¬ 
dations ; he extorted 
taxes, and forced labour 
and military service 
from t he w r e t c h e d 
j(‘llahin, or j^easants, 
without justice or re- 
nioi'se. So long as he 
got his full demand, 
he did iu)t inquire by 
what in iq n i 1 oiis 
nu’thofls his official:, 
raised the men and 
money. Egvjit had 
n ’V(‘r groaned under a 
worse tyranny. Mnally, 
in i(Sii, he lured the 
Mam(‘luke Beys, to th(‘ 
numlx'r ot 500. to tlie 
citadel ot Cairo and 
massacred them to ii ' mehej 

man in t he stecM) nan ow The tobacconist who 1 
j.assago that loads down 
to the Azal) gateway. The incredible story 
that one of them l(‘a}H‘d his horse over the 
battlements is mere legend. Emm Bev 
flid not arrive till after the massacn*, and 
vvis(‘ly betook himself to Stambul. About 
5,000 Mamelukes were slaughtered through¬ 
out Egypt; the remnant fled into the 
Sudan and were eventually dis])erscd as 
tar as Kordofan. They had brought their 
late upon themselves by centuries of bad 
go\'(M nment. The massacre, however, was 
never forgiven by Europe. 

From itSii to 1818, Mehemet Ali 
was occupied chiefly on behalf of the 
Porte in suppressing the Wahabi insur¬ 
rection m Arabia, which threatened to 
revive the old Arab calijihatc, and from 
1820 to 1822 he sent three expeditions to 
conquer the Sudan a.s far as Darfur and 
p Kordofan. The leader of one 

ofThe Ismail, was 

Sudan burned alive; but Moham¬ 
med, the infamous Defterdar, 
or treasurer, the pasha’s son-in-law, 
avenged his death by horrible massacres 
and atrocities. Khartoum was founded in 
1823, and thenceforward the Sudan 
became a hunting-field for slaves, and the 
chief recruiting-ground of the Egyptian 

I P 


was busy organising his 
dominions. In 1821, 
his revenue was about 
1,200,000, of which the 
land tax of about 7s. an 
acre on 2,000,000 acres 
of cultivated land fur- 
ni.shed £660,000, most 
ot which was sp(*nt on 
the army. A system of 
monoj>olics, rnaint ained 
witli great vigour, 
brought in vast profits 
but discouraged trade; 
he also did a large 
]>ersonal trade, bought 
cereals from the lellahin 
at his own jiriee, and 
sold at a jirofit to 
Europe, while the pea¬ 
sants were starving. He 
MEHEMET ALI dug tlic Mahmudiyeli 

The tobacconist who rose to become Pasha of canal, wllich COlinCCtS 
Egypt, its strongest mler and worst tyrant. ia with tho 

e incredible story Nile, and thus ieviv(‘d the jirosperity 
lis horse over the of the anci(*n( port at the cost of the 
LUid. Emm Bev death ot 20,00) out of the 300,000 
10 masNaci(‘, and labourers who were forced to work at 
Uambul. About it. He (Ticouraged Lieutenant Waghorn 
ightered through- and the overland route to India, and 
.t fled into tiie used Europeans skilfully for 

dly dis])erscd as advantage, and to some 

lad brought their ° extent for the advantage of 

centuries of bad * F^yjd, while heartily despis- 

:re, however, was ing Turks and Egyjdians. His attempt 
to make Egy])t a ni aim lac luring country 
, Mehemet Ali was foredoomed to failure. Nevertheless, 
1 behalf of the by 183,3 he had doubled the revenue, and 
e Wahabi insur- had an army of 150,000, with an efficient 
h threatened to fleet. 

[)hatc, and from His assistance to Turkey during the 
[je expeditions to Greek War of Independence is described 
,r as Darfur and elsewhere ; the main events were the 
he leader of one despatch of his son Ibrahim to the 
son Ismail, was Morea in 1824, the conquest of Modon, 
; but Moham- Tripolitza, and finally Mesolonghi in April, 
mous Defterdar, 1826, and the sinking of the Turco- 
la’s son-in-law, Egyptian fleet by Codring ton in Navarino 
Drrible massacres harbour on October 20th, 1827. The 
1 was founded in Egyptians evacuated the Peloponnesus 
ird the Sudan under French pressure in 1828. The 
r slaves, and the campaign in Greece cost Mehemet Ali 
3f the Egyptian the support of England. 


Great 
Days of 
Mehemet 
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The oppression of the fellahin was driv¬ 
ing them in shoals into Syria, and this was 
made the pretext for another war of 
aggrandisement. Mehemet Ali had long 
resolved to try conclusions with his suze¬ 
rain the Sultan, and in 1852 his army, 
under his son Ibrahim, de- . 
scended upon Syria, stormed 
Acre, and entered Damas¬ 
cus, where it was welcomed 
as a liberator from Turkish 
misrule. The Ottoman 
forces were repeatedly 
routed with a])palling loss 
-at Homs on July 8th, at 
the Beilan Pass on July 
29th, and at Koniya on 
December 21st, when 50,000 
Turks under the famous 
Reshid Pasha were put 
to flight. As 1). A. I 
Cameron wrote, “Ibrahim 
had achieved the iTn|)ossible. j 
The Egyptian had defeated said 


relative sea-power of the two, he cultivated 
Louis Philippe, and thus threw Palmerston 
more than ever on the side of the Anglo- 
Turkish alliance. 

It is true that the great victoryof Ibrahim 
over the Turks at Nezib on Juiui 24!li, 
1859, followed by the death 
of Sultan Mahmud II. and 
the voluntary surrender of 
the Turkish fleet at Alex¬ 
andria, seemed to crown 
(he pasha’s trium])h ; but 
it was short lived. His 
emj)irc was founded on 
sand; he had alienated 
his subjects by uiiexami)led 
tyranny and extortion, and 
he had made an enemy of 
the greatest sea-])ower in 
t h e w orid. Palmerston 
t h r e a t e n e d to ‘‘ chuck 
Meluunet Ali into the Nile," 
and it was practically done. 
\.SHA Admirals St()])lord and 


1 lie rwgyjmaii uaa SAID PASHA /vomirais MOjUorci and 

the lurk in three pitched who pav#‘d the way for French predomin- Napier landed trooi)s at 
battles against odds, l^ad dideated Ibrahim, 

out-fought him, ont-marched him, out- and took Acre on .November jrd, 1840. 
manoeuvred him, and taken him captive." A few^ British ships, a handful of Royal 
Ibrahim had certainly proved himself a Marines, and a small 'I'urkish force, sup- 


military genius, but intrigues at the 
Porte had undoubtedly helped him. 

He now threatened Constantinople itself; 
but the landing of a , 

Russian army at Hunkiyar j 
Tskelesi barred his way '^1 

A peace was made at 
Kutahiya on May 6th, 

hy which Mehemet ^ 

Ali retained the whole of 
.Syria and Cilicia. 

But he had conquered 
too much. His new posses- 
sions were five times the i tlllH 

size of Egypt, and their 
mixed jjopulation was not 
to be governed on Egyj)- 
tian models ; Syrians and [c 
Druses would not endure 
the lash; and when the 

great pasha tried to levy pasha 

his taxes in the_way which vvho came to the throne when 


fellahin 


and took Acre on .November jrd, 1840. 
A few^ British ships, a handful of Royal 
Marines, and a small 'riirkish force, sup¬ 
ported by a vengeful jiopiilation, drove* 
the Egy'})tians out of Syria with the 

loss ()1 hall their number on Hit' desert 
mm*ch. Napier compelled 

lethargy and then into 

imbecility in 1848, and 

PAS^^ almost forgotten in 

rone when Egypt eightieth yeai, on 


Who came to the throne when Egypt cij^iiuctu yt'cii, on 

had was under European control, owinig: to the AugUSt 2 nd, 184O, leaving 
ir, reckless extravagance of his predecessor. 1 Vr- j 1 • ® 


suffered patiently, his new extrava^a: 

subjects revolted again and again, and no 
massacres or atrocities could subdue them. 
Moreover, he alienated the one Power that 
could have saved him. England and 
France together had forced the Sultan to 
yield him Syria, but, miscalculating the 
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ux mcmory 

of the strongest, .shrewdest, and most 
relentless of all the “illiterate bar- 
barians" that have ruled Egypt. His 
brilliant son Ibrahim, who had been 
appointed regent in July, 1848, pre¬ 
deceased him by nine months, and his 


EGYPT SINCE THE OTTOMAN CONQUEST 


grandson Ab])as, son of Tusun, suc¬ 
ceeded. Warned by the tragic collapse 
of his grandfather’s schemes, Abbas 
turned his back uj)on Europe and 
deliberately undid all that had been 
attempted. His bri(d reign; till his 
murder by his slaves in July, 1854, was 
an interval of mere reaction to old Turkish 
ways. All Mehemct Ali’s so-called re- 
fonns, which were largely on pajHT, were 


a])olished, and no connection was per¬ 
mitted with European influence. The 
railway between Alexandria and Cairo, 
however, was undertaken, and the over¬ 
land route w^as encouraged. 

The accession of Said Pasha, on J uly 12th, 
1854, ^ genial, self-indulgent, weak-minded 
man, who tried to improve the condition 
of the fellahin and gave them freehold 
tenure by the Land Act of 1858, paved the 
way for French i)redominance in Egypt, and 
especially for the influence of Ferdinand 
de Lesseps. The concession of the Suez 


Canal, in 1856, was the event of Saidas 
reign, though the canal was not opened 
till November 17th, 1869, by his successor. 
It was to be a purely Egyptian concern, 
and was to make the pasha master of the 
situation. As it turned out Egypt spent 
some £ 16,000,000 on it, for which she 
does not get a penny of interest. She 
gave lands, taxes, and every possible 
facility, and paid an iniquitous arbitra¬ 
tion award delivered by 
Xa])oleon III. Lesseps 
extorted the very last 
])ound of flesh for “ my 
canal," wuth the logical 
and inevitable result that 
thirteen years after its 
ojiening Britain, the sca- 
j)ower that was most 
interested in it, took 
possession in 1882. The 
making of the Suez Canal 
created an Egyjitian Ques¬ 
tion which constantly em¬ 
barrassed the H'lations of 
Great Britain and France 
till all sources of dis¬ 
agreement were hajqiily 
removt‘d iiy the Anglo- 
French Agreement of April 
8th, i()04. 

If Said Pasha’s monu¬ 
ment is his princely gift 
of the Canal to the French 
(ompany, his successor, 
Ismail’s (January i8th, 
1863), is the Egyptian 
debt. Said had indeed 
begun it with a modest 
loan of £'3,250,000; but 
Ismail raised it to 
the disastrous total of 
£80,000,000—of which it 
is true he received not 
much more than half 
—and contrived to run 
through about £130,000,000 in twelve 
years, with very little to show for it. 
That he w^as the sjiort and victim of 
unscrupulous roguery and unblushing 
swindling does not excuse his reckless 
extravagance and muddling finance. This 
ruinous debt, moreover, was contracted at 
a time of exceptional prosperity, when the 
Egyptian cotton market was supplying the 
loss of American cotton during the Civil 
War in the United States, and when a 
vast increase in cultivated land and every 
source of revenue was observed in Egypt. 
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ARABI PASHA, THE REBEL EGYPTIAN COLONEL 
In IHHl, in the early days of European control in Egypt, the discontent due to the 
general distress following on Ismail’s extravagance, and jealousy of Turkish 
officers, resulted in the revolt of Arabi, which had to be suppressed by the British, 
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An example of Ismail’s and his finance 
minister Ismail Sadik’s methods of bank¬ 
ruptcy was his sale of P'gypt’s 176,602 
founder’s shares in the vSuez Canal to Lord 
Bcaconsfield’s Government for ^^4,000,000, 
thus de])riving Egy]H of her only future 
profit from the canal lease, and sacrificing 
what is now worth about ;f20,ooo,ooo, and 
brings in dividends to the amount ot 
£700,000 a year. 

Immense sums were s])cnl upon bribery 
at Constantinople, in return for which 
Ismail obtained a series of firmans grant¬ 
ing him the novel title of Khedive—a 
Persian word for “prince”—at the cost, 
apart from secret douceurs, of an increase 
of the tribute to Turkey frv)m £60,000 to 
£665,000 a year. He also ])urchased the 
ports of Savvakin and Mas- * - 

s )wa in the Red Sea ; sent 
Sir S. Baker and afterwards 
General Gordon to expand 
and attemi)t to govern the 
Sudan; made war upon 
Abyssinia in 1S76, and was 
disastrously beaten; and 
spent at least £500,000 
at the state oj)cning ol the ^ 

When bankiuj)tcy stared 
him in the face, the Euro- 
peal? Pow'ers inlervened, 
and since 1875 Egypt has 
been under tutelage. The v 
Goschen and Joubert 
mission of 1876 created the 
Dual Control by representa- the p 
tives of Great Britain and ^ 


THE PRESENT KHEDIVE 
ABBAS II. 

Who succeeded Tewfik Pasha in 1802, 


necessities of the situation created by 
his father, and loyally supported the 
British administrators till his death, on 
January 7th, 1892, when his son, the 
present Khedive, Abbas IL, followed, on 
the whole, but less docilely, his example, 
wLen once he had grasped the essential 
conditions. 

The history of Egypt from 1875, how- 
ev^cr, is not the record of Khedives, but 
of Euroiiean administrators. The Dual 
Control, which Ismail had summarily 
abolished, was revived, and the Law of 
Liquidation regulating the debt was 
enacted in July, 1880. Everything, how¬ 
ever, was soon throwm into confusion 
by the Arabi mutiny. The causes of 
this revolt were many—popular dis- 
' content at the general 

])overty and distress caused 
by Ismail’s extravagance, 
and sjt down to European 
. influence; the germs ot 
. national asj)iralions forself- 
‘ rule; discontc'iit among the 
1^ m' ill-fed and unpaid fellahin 

” r\ soldiers; Turkish jealousy 

f ' and cupidity ; and jealousy 

. . ^ . ot the Circassian and Tur- 

^ kish officers, W'ho weie 

, promoted to the highest 
grades in the army over 
the heads of their Egyp- 
tian comrades—all 
contributed to the out- 
imm.ii' break. But the military 
IIKHEDIVE jealousy was 1 he immediate 
k p«h. i„ iHi.2. cause _ of the appearance 


France, and established the and followed his example of loyal support of a riotous mob of soldiers 
rnmmissinn of the Debt to the British administrators of Egypt. n+hpr 


Commission of the Debt, to the British adm 
which controls the payment of interest 
and sinking luncl ; but the full truth 
did not come out till a commission of 
inquiry with power to take evidence 
was appointed in 1878, under tlie jue- 
sidcncy ot Sir C. Rivers Wilson, with 
Lord Cromer—then Major Evelyn Baring 
—on the board. The result was that, 
after an attempt to reform the 
government by the introduction of the 
European controllers into the Ministry 
of Nubar Pasha, Ismail was dejiosed by 
the Sultan on tl?e advice of the Powers, 
and quitted Egypt on June 30th, 1879. 
He was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Tewfik, an amiable and virtuous gentle¬ 
man of thoroughly Egyptian education 
and tastes, who accepted the inevitable 
jubordination of his authority to the 
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istrators of Egypt, under Arab! and other 
colonels at the Abdin Palace on September 
9th, 1881, which resulted in the chief 
mutineer’s nomination in January, 1882, 
to office in the sg-called “National” 
ministry of Mahmud Sami. 

They immediately revived the Chamber 
of Deputies, and gave it the control of the 
finances. This, of course, brought the 
European Powers upon the scene, and 
after ineffectual protests the British and 
French fleets appeared off Alexandria, on 
May 20th, 1882, and their consuls pre¬ 
sented an ultimatum which included the 
dismissal of Arabi. At the last moment 
the French parted company, and their 
fleet steamed away from Alexandria, It 
remained for tne British to accomplish 
alone what the Sultan, the Powers, and 
the Dual Control had declined. 




THE BRITISH OCCUPATION 


Vy/HEN Arabi persisted in slrengthen- 
W ing the defences of Alexandria in 
defiance of the warning of the British 
admiral, Sir Beauchamp Seymour opened 
fire from the fleet on July iith, 1882, and 
after ten hours’ bombardment silenced the 
forts. For two days Alexandria 
Arabi^ ^ mercy of the mob, 

P J,. but on the ijth a force of mar- 
e e ion bluejackets restored 

order. The Khedive proclaimed Arabi a 
rebel, and Arabi in reply proclaimed a holy 
war against the “ infidels.” Neither the 
Sultan, nor the great Powers, nor France 
separately, though all were invited, would 
interfere, and (n eat Ifritain accordingly sent 
an army of about 30,000 men to Alexan¬ 
dria, July 24th, which defeated the un¬ 
disciplined mob of fellahin which formed 
Arabi's troops at Katr Da war, and then 
swiftly occupying the Suez Canal, turned 
his flank, beat back an attack at Kassasin 
on August 28th, and crushed the relx‘llion 
on the field of Tell el-Kebir on Sejflember 
13th. On the following day, Arabi and 
10,000 Egyptian troops laid down their 
arms bet ore two squadrons of Eng’.ish 
dragoons. He and his 
fellow conspirators were 
tried and condemned to 
death, but their sentence 
was commuted to exile 
to Ceylon. The British 
army returned home in 
October, leaving a garri¬ 
son of 12,000 to restore 
and maintain order. 

The British occupation 
was from the first in¬ 
tended to be temporary. 

Its sole object was to 
restore the authority of 
the Khedive and set his 
Government on its legs. 

There is no doubt what¬ 
ever of the sincerity of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Govern¬ 
ment in its assurance the maker 
that its desire was to 



soon as its troops were no longer needed 
in the interests of Egypt herself; and 
this sincerity was confirmed in 1886, 
when Lord Salisbury went out of his 
way to make an agreement with Turkey, 
fixing the future term of occupation 
at three years, with the right of re-entry 
in case events imperatively called lor 
intervention. This agreement frdl through, 
not from any difference between the British 
and Turkish Governments, but solely owing 
to the ojiposition of France and Russia to 
the conditional right of re-entry. The 
Anglo-French Agreement of 1904 has re¬ 
moved all sources of friction Ixdween the 
two nations, and British rights and inte¬ 
rests m Egypt have been fully recognised 
«... by France. There has never 

British doubt at Paris 

Permanence British 

gyp masked protectorate of Egy])t 

is permanent. The first step of the British 
was to get rid of the Dual Control, which 
had provtid insufficient at the crisis, and 
to sui)stitute the control of a single British 
Financial Adviser for all matters connected 
with the debt and taxation. I'he real con¬ 
trol, however, has rested 
for the })ast twenty-four 
years with the British 
Minister (Agent and Con¬ 
sul-General), vSir Evelyn 
Baring, created Lord 
Cromer in 1891, and 
advanced to an earldom 
in 1901. 

From September, 1883, 
to his retirement in May, 
1907, Lord Cromer w^as 
the virtual ruler of Egypt, 
and carried out all the 
invaluable reforms wdiich 
have raised the country 
from bankruptcy and 
universal oppression and 
corruption to its present 

_ high pitch of prosperity 

MODERN EGYPT ^^d good government. He 


l Cromer, who, from his appointment as waS aided by a notably 

withdraw from Egypt as staff of British 
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THE BATTLE OF TELL EL-KEBIR, WHERE THE REBELLION OF ARABI PASHA WAS CRUSHED 
The rebellion of Arabi Pasha was suppressed in three battles, of which Tell el-Kebir, foug^ht on Septemoer 13, 1882. was the decisive contest, Arabi and 10,000 troops sarrendering. 



EGYPT-THE BRITISH OCCUPATION 


officials, many of whom had had experience 
of the most necessary kind in India; hut he 
was himself the true regenerator of Egypt, 
at once the mainspring and regulator of 
the whole complex machine —the man 
whose will was law on all vital Egyptian 
ahairs, as much in Downing Street as at 
Abdin Palace, “ the man who has made 
modern Egypt.” “In less than twenty- 
five years, Egypt, under the guiding hand 
of Lord Cromer, has risen from hank- 
ui])tcy and abject misery to her present 
slate of o])nlenee and credit. Never in all 
her long and varit'd annals have the masses 
of her peo|)le enjoyed as they now' enjoy 
till* blessings of a just, an orderly, and 


implacable and formidable enemy in the 
Sudan ; and it was carried to a brilliantly 
successful issue without any breach of inter¬ 
national engagements or any infringe¬ 
ment of the Sultan’s prerogative. 

Lord Cromer was not a “ masterful 
Resident ” in the Indian sense. He was 
bound by every variety of official restric¬ 
tion, and his power was personal and not 
technically administrative, though all 
the administrative departments were prac¬ 
tically under British officials, who looked 
to him for policy and instructions. There 
was, and is, also a national legislative 
machinery set up by Lord Dufferin, who 
was sent to Egypt in November, 1882, 



ALEXANDRIA: THE SEAPORT OF EGYPT AND ITS OLDEST LIVING CITY 


Founded about the time of Alexander the Great’s occupation of Egrypt, a mighty city of the Ptolemies, temporarily 
ruined by the Arabs and Turks, and restored to prosperity by Meheniet AH. It was bombarded by the British m 1882. 


an enlightened rule. That rule is the 
creation of Lord Cromer.” ^ (“ Times,” 
May 13th, 1907.) d'his sujircmely bene¬ 
ficial work w'as accomplished in the teeth 
of every jio.ssible difficulty—of vacillating 
British Governments, of constant 
hindrances on the part of foreign Powers, 
of the cramihng restrictions of the Law 
of Liquidation—which, though modified in 
1885, ‘‘'fill l^cpt too tight a hand on legiti¬ 
mate ex))enditure in Egypt—and gave 
occasion for selfish niggardliness at the 
hands of the other Powers, of perpetual 
intrigues by the Sultan, of the misrepre¬ 
sentations of a venomous so-called 
“national” Press and the menace of an 


to report, and who drew up a Constitution 
in February, i88j, which was embodied 
in the Organic Law of April joth. The 
Legislative Council thus created, how'ever, 
is ]nirely consultative and advisory, and 
the General Assembly possesses the sole 
but important right of a veto on fresh 
taxation. The representative element in¬ 
cluded in these bodies may eventually 
exert an educative influence, but self- 
government is still a long way off in Egypt. 
What was wanted in 1883 was a strong 
purpose and a clear head. “ For at least 
six years all that could be done was to 
struggle against bankruptcy, to throw off 
the incubus of the Sudan, and, by scraping 
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together funds in order to improve the 
system of irrigation, to lay the foundations 
of the prosperity which the country now 
enjoys/’ 

The Mahdi’s insurrection will be related 
further on. Lord Cromer’s first step was 
the extremely unpopular one 
of insisting on the abandon¬ 
ment for the present of all 
attempts to regain the Sudan, 
which the financial position 
of Egypt rendered hoi>eless, 
until British help were forth¬ 
coming, and this was per¬ 
sistently refused. 

The next step was to 
reorganise all the depart¬ 
ments of government and 
regenerate the army and 
police under British officers, 
so far as the financial 
exigencies of the treasury 



SAMUEL 


the Nile at Assouan <ii d Asyut, which 
enabled 2,000,000 acres, hitherto dry and 
barren in summer, to be profitably watere d, 
with a gain of o\'or £2,500,000 a y<‘ar 
to the productive wealth of Egypt. The 
result of these measures is st‘en in the 
fact that the revenue has 
bt^en growing at the rate of 
£200,000 a year. In 1881 
it was about £9,000,000, and 
it had risen to £16,000,000 
in 1913, leaving a surplus ove r 
expenditure of £500,000. In 
1881 the service of the Debt 
cost £4,236,000, more than 
half the total revenue ; in 
1913, although £13,000,000 
more had l)een lK)rrowed, the 
Debt cost under £3,933,411 
111 interest and suiking fund ; 
there is a rese< /e lund of 
£11,000,000, an Egyptian 


perinitted. The modification stands as In n as any on 

of the Law of Liquidation tentions.” is described as a cam- the market. Yet hr(*ct taxes 
by the London Convention ® annexa ion an yranny. remit i d to the 

of 1885, which permitted a fresh loan amount of over £1,000.000 a war, the 

of £9,000,000, and relaxed in a slight corvee has been" j)raeticali\ holished, 

degree the onerous restrictions of the the land lax 1 educed to i8s. .m acre, 

Caisse de la Dette, gave Lord Cromer and the totid taxation per he.) I ot ihi* 

a freer hand for the most nec'‘ss'u*v ]))pulatio:i }kis lallen 20 per (ent.—to 

The ‘ ■ 


1 mpro vemen f .s. 
repair of Mou^vVs in< 
effectual harnif^e ol iiie 
XiJe was taken in 
hand hy .Sir C. Scott 
Moncrieft and finished 
in 1890, whereby, at a 
:ost of £420,000. th(' 
:otton crop of the Delta - 
chich furnishes about 
^20,000,000 out ot the 
otal £25,000,000 of Egyp- 
ian produce annually 
ixported—was increased 
by the value ot nearly a 
million ]>ounds a year. 
Scientific irrigation was 
the prime necessity ot 
the country, and Anglo- 
Indian engineers were 
soon hard at work intro- 



i h ilkiry K #f>nUl 

GENERAL CHARLES GORDON 


j . j 1 • great reputation which Gordon made dur- 

clucing improved dram- wighisjgoyernorship of the Sudan from 1H77 


17s. <nl. Jvgypt now 
moie lightly t.ixed than 
auv country in Europe. 

In the >a\nv period tlie 
volume ol tiade increas« d 
bv more than twenty 
million'^, and m 
leiK'lu'd / OS,000,000, iiicn* 
iJian halt of wlmii w.ts 
export. I'lie po{)ula- 
tion, wliieli riumbered 

11,287,359, ateonling 

the ceiiMis ol 1907, in¬ 
creased over 3 ; per cent, 
between' 1883 and 1907, 
and till' traffic in pas¬ 
sengers and goods on tlie 
hundreds of new miles of 
railways has doubled and 
trebled. A thousand miles 
of light railways for 
agricultural' 


age, fresh' canals, and “■ hlVe^been widely’uwd 

by the cultivators. The cotton yield, 
by far the most important in the 
country and the best and most profitable 
cotton crop in the world, has nearly 
trebled, and so has the sugar. The price 
of agricultural land has doubled in recent 


hydraulic works, and by vigilant inspec¬ 
tion securing to every peasant equally with 
the richest pasha a just share of the fer¬ 
tilising Nile water~a wholly new feature 
in Egy])tian water distribution. In 1898 
Messrs. Aird began die great darns across 
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years, reaching as much a$ 
an acre when sold in open 
competition among Egyptian 
purchasers; while building land , 
in Cairo which, was bought fer 
4s. in 1890 now fetches from £20 
to more than £50 per square 
metre. The whole area of 
cultivable land is estimated at 
6,000,000 acres, of which less 
than 1,000,000 remained unculti¬ 
vated in 1914. About 4,500.000 
acres are held by Egyptian 
cultivators, and there are 
1,000,000 holdings of undei 
five acres. A quarter o! 
the land is under cottor 
which produces more than 
7,000,000 kantars (a kantar 
being roughly 100 lb.), or 

nearly 450 lb. an acre, and 
will jirobably be raised event¬ 
ually to 10,000,000 kantars. 
An Agricultural Hank has done 
good service in advancing loans 
to tlu‘ peasants and rescuing 
them from greedy usurers. 1‘he 
administration of justice has 
been retormed by the establish¬ 
ment of the Native Trilainals 
organisvd by Sir John Scott in 
18S}, which have gained the 
resjH-ct and confidence of the 
peoj;k‘; but the Mixed Courts 
inaugurated in i87() for civil 
causes and the Consular ('ourts 
lield under the capitulations of 
the Turkisli empire still stand in 



THE TRAGIC DEATH OF GORDON AT KHARTOUM 


After the rise of the Sudan Mahdi, Gordon was sent out in 1881 as 
Governor-General. He rehed upon his personal ascendency over the 
people and the support of the British Government, but both failed him 
and he was killed by the Mahdi in l8^'^. From the picture by G. 
W. Joy, by permission of Messrs. Frost & Reid, Bristol and London. 


the way of progrc.ss and efficient control. 
Education, though still very backward 
among th(‘ ficasantry, is making a consider¬ 
able advanee. The eclueational budget in 
iHH8 was only £70,000, but in iqoO it was 
£)t)2,8oo. The number of (ioveriiment 
schools and colleges in tJie same ]>erioci 
increa.sed from fourteen to tifty, the teacliers 
from 185 to 840, and pupils from 2,373 to 
11,063 ; and Government inspection and 
grants in aid are now extcn(ie<l to some 
4.500 village schools with an attendance 
of 165,000 jiupils. The effects of improved 
educational facilities are seen in the fact 
that there are now about 12,000 Egyptians 
(*mploycd in the civil service, an increase 
of 3,500 in ten years, while the Europeans 
nece.ssarily ernployecl have increased by 
only 562, and these chiefly in the railway 
and irrigation branches, which require 
special qualifications. The regeneration of 


Egypt under Lord Cromer's \vi>c and 
tactful management is perha/).s the most 
niarv-'lloii< reform in ()/." nfa/ hi'^tory. 

Since Mehenu‘1 Ah’s conquest in 1820 
the Sudan as tar south the Albert 
and Victoria Xyanza had boon loosely 
held by Ef^yptian gowriiors and garrisons, 
who squeezerl as much money as they could 
out of the Sudanese peoples, and gave them 
nothing in return but abominable oppres¬ 
sion and slave raiding. Sir Samuel Baker’s 
governorshiji in i86g to 1873, though 
‘'paved with good intentions,” was a 
campaign of annexation and tyranny. 
Gordon did some good work in the 
Equatorial Provinces from 1874, and 
when he was appointed (kivernor-General 
of the Sudan, 1877-1879, he made a 
great reputation, which led to his tragic 
end in 1885. In 1881 a fanatic of 
Dongola, Mohammed Ahmed, proclaimed 
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himself “ the Mahdi,” or quasi-Messiah could be done in the Sudan. He was 

of Islam, as many a fanatic had done made Governor-General, and ordered to 

before him, and the whole Egyptian withdraw the Egyptian garrisons. He 

Sudan joyfully rose against the tax* relied upon his personal ascendency over 


gatherers and slave- 
drivers who had trampled 
upon them for two 
generations, and follow^ed 
the standard of the new 
prophet. 

Soon after the Arabi 
revolt had been sup¬ 
pressed the Egyptian 
Government sent (General 
Hicks with ii,o( 5 o ill- 
disciplined and half- 
mutinous native troo])s 
to subdue the Mahdi, and 
the unfortunate army was 
annihilated near El- 
Obeyd in Kordofan in 
November, 1883. The 
British authorities, who, 




the people and upon 
the support of the British 
(iovernment. Both failed 
him; his task proved im¬ 
possible even for him. 
And when at last, under 
])rcssure of public oinnion, 
the Gladstone Govern¬ 
ment sent a relief expe¬ 
dition in Augnst-Se})tem- 
ber under Wolseley, it 
started too late and took 
the tedious Nile route, 
instead ot marching Irom 
Souakin to Berber, and 
after defeating the der¬ 
vishes at Abu-Tlia on 
January 17th, 1885, but 
did not come into touch 
with Khartoum till it was 


with deplorable irresolu- viscount wolseley* '*'*'"**'*"^ wath Khartoum till it was 

tion, had neither conn- when sir Garnet Woiseiey, he was in charge 01 already j List ill the jiosses- 
tcnanced nor forbidden expedition sent to relieve General Gordon. ^;j Mahdi, wdlO 

this ill-starred attempt, now definitely had killed (Gordon on January 2()th, after 
decided that the Sudan must be aban- a heroic defenct' of the capital. 'Phe 
doned, and intimated to the Khedive's British ex})edition hastily retired, and for 
Government that when advice wxis given eleven years the Sudan was aliandoned to 


it was to ‘'be followTd." 
The jiolicy of abandon¬ 
ment was very unpopular 
in Egypt and led to a 
change of ministry; but, 
in the financial situation 
of the country, to re¬ 
conquer the Sudan with¬ 
out British assistance was 
impossible. The defeat 
ot (ieneral Valentine 
Baker and 3,500 Egyp¬ 
tian troops by Osman 
Digna, or Othman Dakna, 
at Tokar in February, 
1884, brought into strong 
relief the untrustworthi¬ 
ness of the army as then 
organised and the courage 
and elan of the “ der¬ 
vishes," as the Mahdi's 




followers were styled; Com^ader.^.luerMfhc Egyptian escape from the Khalifa’s 
though General Graham s army in 1892 , he recontmered the Sudan, prisons or were delivered 
victories at Teb and E^Jpt? at the reconquest. 

Tamanieb with British Reconquest was in- 

troops on February 2C)th and March 13th evitable ; for whoever rules Egypt must 


a desolating reign oi 
terror wdiich lelt it 
starving, d(*populated, 
devastated, and ])aralysed 
with fear. Tlu^ Mahdi, 
wdio was a libertine and 
an impostor, died in June, 
1885, and was succ(‘eded 
by liis licnitenant or Kha- 
liia, Abdallah, wdio w'as 
e\’en a w’orsi' tyrant 
than his master. What 
hapiiened during those 
awful years when the 
Sudan was barred off 
from the rest of the world 
in impenetrable darkness 
we know chiefly from 
the records of two or 
prisoners, like Slat in 
Bassano Paslia,. wlio managed to 
EirvDtian ^‘‘^capc froiu the Khalifa's 


partly retrieved the disaster. In J anuary, 
1884, General Gordon was sent out by 
Mr. Gladstone's Government to see what 


command the sources of the Nile, which 
forms her wealth; and the reconquest 
became the more imperative owing to 


RESTORING THE SUDAN TO CIVILISATION : BOMBARDMENT OF KHARTOUM 
After the failure of the Gordon relief expedition, the Sudan was abandoned to the desolating reign of terror of the Mahdi. 
Eleven years later Kitchener, advancing on Dongola, captured Khartoum, the capital, and restored it to civilisation. 


French movements towards the Upper 
Nile at Fashoda. For four years, indeed, 
the utmost that could be done was to 
hold Wadi Haifa, with a su}i[)orting 
garrison at Assouan, and to improve 

the military and financial lesourc'es of 

JCgypt, with the great goal of re¬ 
conquest ever in mind. 

(ieneral Grenfell's victory 

with Egyi)tian troo])s over 

the dervishes at Toski on 

August 3rd, 1889, marked 

the beginning of confidence 

in the Egy})tian army. 

which the incessant labours 

of Wood, Grenfell, and 

Kitchener were firinging to 

a higli state of efficiency : 

and the defeat of Osman ' ^J i ‘ 

Digna at Afafit in 1891 at 

last relieved Souakin and 

the Red Sea littoral from 

In i8 ()2, Sir Herbert, 
now Lord, Kitchener be- _ fo:. j'; 

came Sirdar or Commander- osMii 


jianic. In 1898 the Egyptian exjiedition- 
ary force was stiffened with British 
regiments, and on A})ril 7th, 16,000 
dervishes were stormed and driven out 
of their entrenc hed zarilxi on the Atbara, 
and on September 2nd, 40,000 were totally 
defeated, with the lo.ss of half their num¬ 
ber, by 22,000 British and 
Egyptian troops under 
Kitchener in the final 
crushing victory of Omdur- 
nian. Khartoum was 
restored to civilisation. 

Khalifa escaped, but 
knBH was at last run to earth at 
Umme Dubraykat, and 
mJhMKP killed with his remaining 

emirs in battle by Sir 
Reginald Wingate, the 
present Sirdar, on Nov- 
ember 24th, 1899. Kitch- 
PPMi went up the Nile tc 

I ilB 1 ' Fashoda immediately aftei 
I I \ the conquest of Khartoum, 
fSKB - found that a small ex- 

DiGNA pedition under Major Mar- 


came Sirdar or C ommander- osman digna pedition under Major Mar¬ 

in-Chief of the Egyptian The leader of the Mahdi’s Sudanese chaiid had already hoistcd 
army, and after foui more- S’the French flag there. The 
yeans of quiet but un- Egyptian flag was duly 


relaxed preparation the 


displayed, and Marchand 


advance was made on Dongola in 1896; evacuated the place in December. 


the dervishes were routed at Firkeh on 
June 7th, and Dongola occupied in Sep¬ 
tember. A railway was rapidly thrown 
across the desert to Abu Hamed in 1897, 


A joint Anglo-Egyptian Condominium 
was set up in the Sudan by the Agree¬ 
ment of January 19th, 1899, under a 
Governor-General to be always appointed 


and the dervishes abandoned Berber in a by the Khedive on the recommendation 
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f)f the British Govx'rnment; Lord Kilehener 
of Khartoum became the first Governor- 
General, and was succeed(‘d, on liis taking 
up a command in South Africa, by Si»^ R. 
Wingate. Tlie reconquest of the Sudan 
was effected with the 
Anglo-Egyptian loss ol 
only 536 killed and 
1,810 wounded in the 
seventeen engagements 
between 1885 and 1890; 
and the cost of the 
Dongola and Omdurman 
campaign, i896-i89<S, 
was £2,350,000. oi which 
half was spent upon rail¬ 
ways. 

Tlie new administra¬ 
tion liad I0 begin its 
work in a desolated 
desert, short of ukmi, 
short of labour, short 
of c o m m u n i c a t i o n s, 
short of food. '11 le 
Sudan embraces nearly 
a million sejuare milt*s 
—ecpial to France and 
GermanV combiinMl- of which only 3,125 
were cultivateil in 1911. The population 
is about 3,000,000, of whom 3,000 arci 
European. In the years whidi have 


passed since the Khalifa’s pandemonium 
was abolished, much has been done. 
Railways run to Khartoum and connect 
Port Sudan on the Red Sea with Berber, 
and Kereima with Abu-Hamed. Khar¬ 
toum has been rebuilt, 
and the Gordon College 
there has begun to 
introduce education. 
Domestic slavery has 
ceased, but the kid¬ 
napping of slaves is 
not easily repressed, 
and leads to occa¬ 
sional disturbances. 
1' i n a n c e s have i m - 
proved, and the Sudan 
now pays its own way. 
If inigation works on 
a large scale are in- 
trod uc(‘d. it may be¬ 
come a valuable corn 
and cotton field, to say 
nothing ol its possi¬ 
bilities in the way of 
rubber, gum, and ostridi 
fea^ h(‘rs. 

Whetiu'r it provt'S highly j)rodu('ti\v or 
not, its control of the upper waters of the 
Nile render its possession vital to Egypt. 

St ANL1-: y L an i- - Poole 
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SIR REGINALD WINGATE 
Who, in ISOO, succeeded Lord Kitchener as 
Sirdar of the Egyptian Army. 





EGYPT IN OUR OWN TIME 

BY STANLEY LANE-POOLE 


O NE is apt to think of Egypt merely as 
the land of pyramids and temples, of 
wonderful painted tombs and mural in¬ 
scriptions recording the most ancient and 
vigorous civilisation in the world. That is 
all in the ])ast. The Egyi)t of our own times 
does not build temples, but huge dams ; 
and the Egypt of the future depends upon 
agriculture, not archicology. No country 
is so })crfectly and naturally adaj)ted lor 
agriculture. The Nile, which made Egypt 
by sco()])ing its groove' in the desert, makes 
and re-makes tlie fecund soil every year, 
and thc' fertilising flood needs no h(ip, 
c.xce]d 1o be guided whore it should go. 
The Egyptian might vary tlie Moham¬ 
medan profession of faith, from the material 
point of view, in the tormula : “ There is no 
god but the Nile, and the irrigation 
engineer is his Projdud.^' The one neces¬ 
sity in Egy])t is “ water, water every- 
wlu're,” and wheresoever the 
Gift**of * deposit the rich 

slime it carries along in its L^oo 
miles course, there one can 
sow and rcaj) three crojis in the year from 
the generous earth. The old saying of 
the Father of History that Egypt is 
the gift of the Nile is as true to-day 
as it was two-and-a-half millenniums 
ago; the only difference is that the 
gift is better understood and more 
abundantly enjoyed. The ])ity is that the 
Nile did not bore a wider v^allcy while it 
was about it, and that so much of its 
]:)recious water, in s])itc of dams and 
canals, runs away to waste in the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea. For Egypt Proper, from 
the first cataract at Assouan to Alex¬ 
andria, is so narrow a strip of cultivable 
land that it contains but 6,500,000 acres, 
and the total area of the country is but 
12,000 square miles, or little more than a 
third of the size of Ireland. Yet this 
little strip of land is so rich that it can not 
only support its population of 11,000,000, 
but sends away to foreign countries produce 


and goods to the value of close on 
£26.000,000. 

The scenery is monotonous and derives 
the charm that painters try to catch 
chiefly from atmospheric effects. But for 
its historic monuments and its vnvifying, 
Where rejuvenating desert air, Egypt 

M would never have become the 

p" .** resort of tlu> hord(\s of tourists 

recious annually flock there. After 

forcing its pa.sScige through th(‘ granite 
and syenite rocks of the first cataract, the 
river, usually about half a mile wide, 
pursues a naturally uninterru]-)ted and 

almost unvaried course down the 700 
miles to the sea, save where engineering 
invention has dammed its waters by the 
great weirs at Ksne and Asyut, and the 
barrage below Cairo. Sometimes it cuts 
the valley--nevau' more than ten miles 
across and ofttui much less—.into two 
equal jjarts, but more oiten it hugs the 
eastern boundary hills and spreads over 
the western piain its deep alluvdal 
de})osit, that famous Nile mud, which is 
the one reason why Egypt is not as barren 
as the thirsty desert out of which it was 
scooped. The scene is alw^iys much the 
same till we reach the Delta. In the midst, 
the dull, brownish, rapid stream; on 
each side the high, brown, mud banks, 
here and there topped by a ruined temple 
or rude mud vdllage with its white mosque 
or saint’s tomb ; beyond, the fields of 
corn or beans or lupin ; and still further 
the rocky barrier formed by the slopes of 
the desert edge, long, low, red, grey, and 
dun-coloured ranges of bare 
, sandstone and limestone hills, 


Slopes of 


smooth and tame as the Sussex 


Downs, but without a trace 
of vegetation, and only rarely rising, as 
near Thebes, to something like moun¬ 
tainous height and outline. Beyond these 
bordering hills lies nothing but the hard 
rocky plateau of the desert, sprinkled with 
sand and grit and varied here and there 
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at long distances by green oases fed by 
infiltration from the same fertilising river. 

The striking want in Egyptian scenery 
is shade. Excepting comparatively recent 
plantations near towns, ])alms are the only 
trees of importance, though sj)arsc syca¬ 
mores and acacias, and willows and 
tamarisk, are to be se(m, besides occasional 

forest trees of different species : 
cf^ and this lack of cover accounts 
Shadeless absence ol any wild 

beasts of size. Hyenas, jackals, 
wolves, foxes, etc., abound in desert spots, 
but the great beasts of i)rey are not found. 
The crocodile has followed the hi])po- 
potamus further south, in the vain liope 
of escaping European rifles ; but Egypt 
makes up in her plagues of ins(‘cls, reptil(‘s, 
and vermin for the loss ol the larger man- 
eaters. The domestic animals are the 
camel, horse, and ass for burthen, the 
buffalo and shorthorn cattle for fu^ld- 


dirty, ]>ot-bellicd, blear-eyed little chil¬ 
dren. It is also the home of the only man 
who really works in Egypt, outside the 
over-worked Civil Service, for in these 
tumbledown mud cabins feeds and sleeps 
the fellah, the agricultural labourer, who 
in olden times built all the monuments, 
and in modern times makes the canals and 
dikes and dams and roads and railways, 
and fights dervishes—in short, does almost 
everything manual that has to be done. 

He used to do all this under the corvee 
system of forced unpaid labour, and often 
died like a fly in the process : driven to 
work by the lash and made to pay extor¬ 
tionate tax(‘s, often his defaulting neigh¬ 
bour’s as well as his own, on pamoi severe 
floggings on the soles of the leet. Now he 
is ])aid like any other free man, and the 
only time when forced labour is (U'rnanded, 
to the extent ol a few thousands instead 
ol hundreds of thousands of labourers, is 



THE GREAT NILE DAM ; SOUTH SIDE OF THE ASYUT BARRAGE 


wolk, and the sheep and goat for food, when an exceptional flood of the Nile 
Dogs, like pigs, arc held unclean animals, requires (‘xee})tional efforts to restrain it 
but are a jiest to the traveller, and swarm, from carrying destruction over t\w. land, 
like the cats, in every town and village. The British regime has abolished th(‘ 

Towms ot any size from a European kurbag, with many other abuses. In the 
standard are few, but villages arc every- old days the fellah**was the serf of tlu' 
where and are all very much alike, stand- pasha, held his plot of land at the jiasha’s 
ing some little way back from the river will, and did not know what tax he had 
or a canal, and looking much more ruinous to pay or how much. All he knew was 
than the oldest temples. They are built that he had to pay a great deal 

of mud or sun-dried brick, and the houses ^‘“morc than he possessed, before 

—or rather hovels—-arc constantly falling, his crops were ready to be sold, 

and no one dreams of removing the debris. and that fie must therefore 

You climb a mound, or push through a either sell his corn standing, at a ruinous 
gap between high mud walls, and find loss, or borrow from the local moncy- 
3^ourself in a sort of square, perhaps with lender at a fabulous rate of interest. Now 
a few palm-trees and with mud benches or he holds his land in fee simple, knows 
divans round it, and with the headman or exactly what taxes he has to pay, and that 
sheikh’s house, often a hut, at one side, they are not to be paid till after harvest; 
The rest is a tangle of hovels. The village and if he finds himself short of money, he 
is the home of smells, mosquitoes, and has only to go to* the Agricultural Bank— 
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THE GREAT DAM AT ASSOUAN NEAR 

one of Lord Cromer’s invaluable improve¬ 
ments—and ho will get an advance on 
reasonable terms. In i()ob, some 90,000 
loans, amounting to /'j,500,000, were thus 
contracted, and the arrears unpaid at the 
close of th(‘ year were only 5 per cent. 

The fellah is thus solvent, and if any 
local official tries extortion of any sort, lu* 
knows well enough that an appeal to 
■‘Kriimar”—/.c., to the embodiment of 
justice—wall jirotect him. Consequently, 
lie is, as a rule, contented, so far as any 
Hodge ev(T was ; and as the fellahin, with 
their lamihes, form iour-tifths of the popu¬ 
lation of Egy])t, and a million fellahin 


THE FIRST CATARACT OF THE NILE 

now occupy small holdings of less than 
five acres, the improvement in their 
status is the best and most important 
result of recent reforms. The fellah is a 
fine specimen of a man, and a very hard 
worker; he does not drink, of course, 
being a Moslem, and his chief faults are 
tliose due to centuries of virtual slavery ; 
he may steal and lie, and cringe, and like 
all poor men, he is apt to be avaricious. He 
is extremely obstinate, and firmly believes 
that his own w^ay is the best. But he is 
good-natured, kind—excejit to his beasts— 
tractable if not rubbed the wrong way, 
and enjoys a joke and a laugh, and a 
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social evening over the ]hj)cs in the village 
square. The women, who are slightly 
less numerous than the men, are well- 
made, slender, and graceful, and do their 
full share of labour in the fields, and 
csi)ecially in carrying water. Polygamy 
does not seem to weigh much upon them, 
partly because it is rare ; comparatively 
few Egyptians can afford to 
several wives, but easy 

o gyp s clivorce, for no valid cause, 
Seasons i i -i 

IS an unquestionable evil. 

The fellah has the immense advantage 
of knowing exactly what to do in any 
given month. He is not at the mercy of 
uncertain seasons, and the only uncer¬ 
tainty that exists lor him, a deficiency of 
the Nile flood, has IxTii almost wholly 
abolished bv the jiresent system of 
scientific irrigation. The old system of 
basin irrigation, wIk'U whole fields lay 
under the Nile water in wint(‘r <ind W(‘re in¬ 
sufficiently drained, and then lelt Inflow in 
the summer, or watt'red only to a small 
extent by a laborious chain of hand-pump 
(shaduls, s('e page 1032) and water-wheels 
(sakiy('lis) has given ])lace, or is giving jilace, 
to perennial irrigation oi all lands by canals 
ted trom the huge res(‘rvoirs of water now 
dammed uj) on the Nile, and to a jiroper 
system of land drainage, 'fhe time is coming 
when all the land,and not only the flat Delta 
as usually Iii'ietofore, will be c^jjiable ot 
liearing its three crops in the year. So long 
as the Nile reaches the land, there is no 
difficulty about seasons. They rotate 
with the regularity of clockwork, or of 
the river which governs them. The Nile, 
flooded by the equatorial rams, begins to 
rise in June, reaches its greatest Iieight 
(about 3b feed at Th(*bes) about the 
autumnal equinox, and gently falls for 
the remaining nine months. It is more 
or less high Nile from July to February, 
and low Nile trom February to the end of 
June. Winds and temperature follow the 
Nile. From June to February the pre- 
Tk wi ’ vailing wind is from the north; 
Fixed *** February to June it is 

—. ... generally from the south, some- 

Time-table . 

times rising to a hurricane 

and sandstorm (samum) ; but in March 
and April one may expect the parching 
dust-winds called Khamasin or Pente- 
costals. The thermometer gradually rises 
from low Nile in April, till it reaches 
109° Fahr. in the shade in Upper Egypt, 
and 95° in the Delta, and then slowly cools 
till it falls to a minimum of 40° and 35® 
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respectively about Christmas. The dry 
air renders the heat comparatively in- 
o])pressive in the uj)per country, but it is 
much less bearable as one descends to¬ 
wards the Mediterranean, where mists 
and dam}) become more frequent. Freez¬ 
ing is rare, but the nights are often cold, 
and a drop of 20° in the temperature in a 
few hours is not unknown. 

Everything |)rocccds with such regularity 
that the agricultural calendar may be 
fixed to a day. The fellah knows exactly 
when he can sow his great cro})s of wheat 
and barley and !)eans and clover, or his 
cotton and rice and indigo ; or, again, his 
broad fields of maize and millet—tbe dura, 
which forms the sta))le oi his essentially 
vegetarian diet. It is true that scientific 
irrigation has changed some oi his ideas, 
and he finds he can glow more valuable 
cro})s and use his land to better advantage 
than formerly ; yet it is l)ut the changi' 
irom old style to new style, and tlie 
regularity oi rotation remains a .settled 
fact w’hich maj’ be uu])licitly reli(‘d upon. 
The old distinction betw'ei'n rcy and 
slmraki lands will naturally vanish when 
, ]>erennial irrigation is available 
everywhere. The wt'alth oi 

Future* ('ssentially agri¬ 

cultural country will exceed 
<‘ven its })re.s(‘nt inarvt'lloiis develo})- 
ment, and with a further rediictnn in his 
jiresont comparatively light taxation, 
which must follow the adequate taxation 
of foreigners as soon as more of the unjust 
])rivileges secured by the ca))itulations an* 
relaxed, the lellah ireeholder on his small 
})easant ])roprietorship will have nothing 
to comi)lain ol. It is to be ho})ed that he 
will eventually learn to read and wTite, 
for in 1897 about q8 })er cent, of the 
po])nlation w'ere returned as illiterate, and 
until education has** made much more 
])rogress among the })eo|)le of all classes 
it is idle to talk about re])resentative 
institutions and national .self-government. 

In the towns, ot course, there is an 
educated ('lass, though a very small one, 
and in spite of the efforts of the Education 
Department under Fakhri and Artin 
Pashas, and their advLser, Mr. Dunlop, 
during the past twenty years—struggling, 
it must be said, with a necessarily inade¬ 
quate grant—it is well known that the 
supply of educated young Egyptians for 
employment in the Civil Service falls far 
short of the demand. The larger towns 
and the two cities of Egypt are chiefly the 




CAIRO SHOPKEEPERS LEMONADE SELLERS 

The streets and bazaars of the native quarter of Cairo are almost unrivalled in the East for the variety and interest 
of their scenes of daily life. The types here illustrated are among: the most familiar. These lemonade vendors 
and shopkeepers tolerate and profit by the European invasion of their town but remain at heart true Orientals. 



CAIRO CRAFTSMEN ENGAGED ON THE FAMOUS MUSHARABYAH WORK 
There is nothing more characteristic of Arab craftsmanship than the beautiful work in ivoiy and wood of these 
carvers, who use their left feet to help in the carving operation and are thus known as the ’^'three-handed men." 
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TYPES OF THE EGYPTIAN PEOPLE OF TO-DAY 
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creations of Europeans. Even Cairo, 
the capital, with its history of nearly a 
thousand years, recalled by a long series 
of exquisite Saracenic monuments, is now 
mainly a European city, and tourists are 
apt to call the true Egyptian quarters 
“ the bazars.” One may well 
£vropep regret the ])rogrcss which has 
arac «r Q^riverted the picturesque city 
o airo Mamelukes into what 

has been, somewhat ambitiously, termed 
“ a bastard Paris,” but there can be 
no question that the change corre¬ 
sponds with the general progress of the 
country in material ])rosperity. Without 
Europeans Egypt would be in the same 
slough of poverty and backwardness 
as Asiatic Turkey. It is not merely the 
horde of tourists who pour money into the 
country every winter, but the more or less 
regular winter residents who come to 
Egypt, and especially to such health re¬ 
sorts as Helwan on the desert border near 
Cairo, or Luxor up the Nile, for the sake 
of a warm, dry climate. There is besides 
a permanent European population, num¬ 
bering in 1907 about 145,000, of whom a 
third belonged to the quick-witted com¬ 
mercial class of Levantines—a somewhat 
notorious element in Egyptian town life. 
Italians come next in number, and then 
British and French, the Army of Occupa¬ 
tion lorming a third of the English colony. 

The other nationalities are represented 
in comparatively small numbers, and there 
were less than 300 resident Americans in 
The increeising European 
element, practically an importation (save 
the Levantines) of the past century, has, 
of course, i)rofoundly modified the life in 
the two great cities of Cairo and Alexan¬ 
dria, and has had its influence in most of 
the fifteen towns that have more than 
12,000 inhabitants. Railways, tramcars, 
post and telegraph offices, have done their 
part in changing the old Egyptian ways. 

Yet one may question whether the Euro¬ 
peanising process has got far beneath the 
skin as yet. “The East changes very 
slowly, and the soul of the 
. Eastern not at all. The Cairo 
jeweller, who will chaffer with 
you over a,few piastres, though 
he mixes reluctantly, shrinkingly, in the 
crazy, bustling twentieth century life of 
Europe that rushes past him, is not of it. 
In his heart of hearts he looks back long¬ 
ingly to the glorious old days of the 
Mamelukes, to which he essentially belongs, 
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and regrets the excitement of those 
stirring times. What good, he asks, comes 
of all this worry ? Justice ? More often 
a man had a need of a little injustice, and 
a respectable tradesman could usually buy 
that from the Kadi before these new 
tribunals were set up ! As to fixed taxes 
and no extortion, that is chiefly a matter 
for the stupid fellahin ; and, after all, the 
old system worked beautifully when you 
shirked payment, and your neighbour was 
bastinadoed for your share. Then all this 
fiddling with water and drains and streets. 
What is it all for ? When Willcocks or 
Price Bey have put jnpes and ])alcnl traps 
and other godless im])rovements into the 
mosques, will one’s prayers be any better 
than they were in the pleasant pervasive 
odour of the old fetid tanks ? The streets 
are broader, no doubt, to let the Firingis 
(Allah blacken their faces !) roll by in their 
two-horse Arabiyas and splash the Faith¬ 
ful with mud ; but for this wonderful 
boon they have taken away the comfort¬ 
able stone benches from before the siiops, 
and the Cairo tradesman misses his old 
seat, where unlimited keyf and the medita- 
* . . live shibuk once whiled away 

Sanitation never-pressing 

avocations. No; pure water 

and drams, and bicycles and 
tramccirs, and a whole array of wretched 
little black-coated Efendis, pretending to 
imitate the Kafirs, may be all very well in 
their place, but they are ugly, uninterest¬ 
ing things, and life at Cairo has been 
desi^erately dull since they came in ! Life 
undoubtedly was interesting in the oH 
unregenerate days. There were events 
then, something to see and think of, and 
possibly fly from, plenty of blood and 
assassination, perhaps; but then you 
could always shut and bar the strong gates 
of the Quarter, When the Mamelukes or the 
Berbers, or, worst of all, the black Sudanis, 
were on the war-path. Now, the gates are 
taken away, and there are no cavalcades 
of romantic troopers, beautiful to behold 
in their array, to ravish your household 
and give colour to life. In those days it 
was possible for any man of brain and luck 
to rise to power and wealth, such wealth 
as Cairo could not furnish in these blank 
and honest times. Promotion was ever at 
hand, and the way was open to the strong, 
the cunning, and the rich. What were a 
holocaust of victims, an orgy of rapine, 
even the deadly ravages of periodical 
plague and famine, in comparison with the 



ONE OF THE MOST WONDERFUL SIGHTS IN CAIRO; THE ARAB UNIVERSITY 


Here Arabs meet in thousands to equip themselves for the priesthood. This picture shows the grreat courtyard of the 
University. The hall inside is probably as laree as the courtyard, and has hundreds of columns. At the foot of each 
column sits a professor with students about him. Their education consists almost entirely of reading: the Koran. 

endless opportunities, the intinite variety One Nights,” the saiiK' historic costume 
of those unruly and tumultuoiis, but never the sanu* veiled women, the tierce-looking 
tedious, days ? ” Bedouins, the strings ot camels loaded with 

Suc'h are probably the views of a great country produce, the water-carrier, the 

many old-fashioned townspeo])le and con- wedding procession and circumcision pomp 

servative officials and pashas --of all, in —nothing seems to be changed—-and the 

fact, who have been de])rivcd of their old pungent smell of the East—a 

opportunities of corrui)tion and thieving. smell unmistakable — pervades 

They are not the views of the ” onhght- it all. The little cupboard-like 

ened ” Cairene, or of the vast body of the * shoj)s are still there, only the 
peasantry, who now realise the advantages shopkeeper s nokes cigarettes instead of 
ol British administration. Still, conserva- live-foot-long pipes, but he is as lazy and 
tism is the keynote of Eastern character, indifferent to business, as calm and inl¬ 
and he would be a rash man who should penetrable, as ever. He is exactly the 
j)rophcsy cheerfully concerning the jiouring same sort of person as looked upon the 
of new wine into old bottles. The out- caliph Harun al-Rashid when he went 

ward and material reforms in Egypt arc rambling at night, or who listened to the 

manifest to all, but how far these unques- Barber’s intei'5ninable stories, for the 

tioned benefits havT modified “ Arabian Nights ” are essentially Cairene 

- ® j the ideas and ])rejudices of the in their descriptions of life and manners. 

** natural Cairene it is impossible The v^ery aspect of the more out-of- 

to judge. There are, in fact, two the-way streets has little altered in 

Cairos—the Cairo of the hotels and tourists centuries, though they have lost the awn- 

and busy progressive European life, and ings which once shaded them, and the 

again the Cairo that, not a stone’s throw beautiful lattice windows (meshrebiyas) 

away, branching off at the end of the Muski are fast disappearing. But they are still 

street, where you will come across scenes narrow and dusty and filthy, and after 

that might occur in The Thousand and rain indescribably muddy—and incom- 


cndless opportunities, the infinite variety 
of those unruly and tumultuous, but never 
tedious, days ? ” 

Suc'h are probably the views of a great 
many old-fashioned lownspco])lc and con¬ 
servative officials and pashas --of all, in 
fact, who have been dcjirivcd of their old 
opportunities of corrujition and thieving. 
They are not the views of the ” enlight¬ 
ened ” Cairene, or of the vast body of the 
peasantry, who now realise the advantages 
ol British administration. Still, conserva¬ 
tism is the keynote of Eastern character, 
and he would be a rash man who should 
jirophcsy cheerfully concerning <^he jiouring 
of new wine into old bottles. The out¬ 
ward and material reforms in Egypt arc 
manifest to all, but how far these unques- 
« tioned benefits have modified 

- ® , the ideas and jirejudices of the 

*** natural Cairene it is impossible 
to judge. There are, in fact, two 
Cairos—the Cairo of the hotels and tourists 
and busy progressive European life, and 
again the Cairo that, not a stone’s throw 
away, branching off at the end of the Muski 
street, where you will come across scenes 
that might occur in '' The Thousand and 
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parably picturesque. Most of Cairo is They 
modern, but there are still some of the 


iiave 


Wonderful 

Snrncenic 

Buildings 

the 


older, almost media? val, houses remaining, 
and a few ruined palaces of the Mameluke 
emirs, \)esides the exquisite mosques and 
tombs, colleges, convents and sebils, in 
and around the city which record the 
munificence and taste, the piety and 
fear of judgment, of a whole 
series of lords and sultans, 
from the mosque of the con¬ 
queror Amr in “ Old Cairo 
to the Turkish minarets ol Mehemet 
Ali’s mosque on the citadel. Many 
of these are mere ruins, and most would 
have almost disa])peared by now but 
for the resolute efforts of the committee 
which has watched over them for the 
past quarter of a century and, under 
the skilled sui)ervision of its architect, 
Herz Bey, has expended as much as 
£8,000 to £12,000 a year on the repair 
and occasionally the complete restoration 
of these priceless monuments of Saracenic 
art. The skill which built and adorned 
them witli carvings and mosaics, ])lastcr 
mouldings and marble, enamelled glass, 
and chased rnctal-work inlaid witli silver 
and gold, has long departed, though 
there are signs in the restoration that 
work almost, if not quite, equal to the 
original, can be cxeculed by Herz Bey’s 
('raftsmen ; and it is j)ossible that the 
Euro])oan demand may in a measure 
revive the lost arts of Cairo. As it is, 
apart from a few workshops in the capital, 
there is very little of art industry in 
Egyi)t. Coarse earthenware, coarse tex¬ 
tiles, rude brass and copper woik 
there is in ]:)lenty; but the looms no 
longer turn out the wondrous iridescent 
silks of the Fatemid period, and fine 
ceramic and the damascene art are for 
the ])resent extinct. 

Whatever the future of Egy])t may be, 
it will depend upon its Mohammedan 
agricultural population directed by British 
science. It will not be sensibly 
affected by the native Chris¬ 
tians, who form a very small 
minority. The Copts scarcely 
seem to take their full share in the general 
progress of Egypt. Once they were almost 
the sole source from which the inferior 
Government officials were taken, since 
they alone as a rule possessed the neces¬ 
sary skill in book-keeping. Now, though 
they are under no disabilities, they are 
generally supplanted by Mohammedans. 
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Decadence 
of the 
Copts 


the reputation, rightly or 
wrongly, of being more ignorant anci less 
trustworthy than their Moslem contempo 
raries, and cortainlv' their priests do not 
set them a good example in kiarning or in 
ct vilisation. I'liey have extremely interest - 
ing churelies and monasteri(‘s, where 
tliesanie rites and liturgies are celebrated 
in the same tongue as in the fifth century; 
but the Co])tic Church has been torn by 
factions, and its state is not hopelul. 

The future lies with the Moslems, w’ho 
form ()o percent, of the population. That 
these will justify in a material sen.se the 
wise expenditure of capital and intelligence 
which has brought such extraordinary 
prosperity to their land cannot be doubted. 
Whether there will be any revival of a 
really national or at least Arabic cul¬ 
ture remains to be seen. There are signs 
of some such revival in Arabic studies ; 
but that sj)lendid old monument ot Arab 
learning, in its most n^stricted and 
conservative limits, the Azhar University, 
has not so far favoured an enlargement of 
its old curriculum, and its prejudice 
against ” • 


Future 

of 

Egypt 


all European innovations is im- 
diminisliecl. The National Univer- 
sitv at ('airo mav work wonders. 
The more Egyptians take an in¬ 
terest in culture and in public 
affairs the better ; and it is only an inevit¬ 
able jiart of the movement that some of 
the half educated but ambitious spirits 
should jumj) at jiower for which they 
are at j)res('nt un(|ualified. The reins 
must remain firmly in the hands of 
the tutelary Power, and the really in¬ 
teresting jiroblern of the immediate luture 
is how long Britain will continue to 
acce])t her present anomalous position 
instead of as.suming openly the protec¬ 
torate which she has already exerted 
under an unofficisJ mask since 1883. 
For a long time the progress of Egypt 
was held back by the uncertainty 
of an indefinite British occupation. 
That uncertainty has been removed by a 
series of events, and lastly by the Anglo- 
French Agreement of 1904. But inter¬ 
national fetters and ‘ a few obsolete 
restrictions still check advance. Egypt has 
been freed by Britain from bankruptcy 
and corrupt tyranny and brejught to a 
marvellous pitch of prosperity, justice and 
order. It remains to be seen whether 
the last remaining fetters of the old regime 
cannot be snapped. 

Stanley Lane-Poole 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE SUDAN 


"T^HE development of the Sudan under 
i an administration of British officers 
and civilians, nominally an Anglo- 
Egyptian Government, is one of the most 
remarkable ihings in the history of the 
early years of the twentieth century. The 
government established over a vast terri¬ 
tory, desolated by the ravages of the 
Maiidi's warfare, was from the first com- 
pc'llcd to act in a multitude of ways to 
build up some sort of civilisation, and 
bring order out of chaos. It undertook the 
responsibilities of landlord and house¬ 
builder, of railway construction and man¬ 
agement, of provision merchant and 
clothier--wholesale and retail—and of 
agriculturist. It built steamers and manned 
them, not only for commercial transport, 
but for tourists, and let them out on hire. 
It owned the ferries, constructed tram¬ 
ways between Khartoum and Orndurman, 
installed electric light, and became its own 
water board. 

Although a good deal of the land is in 
t he hands of private owners who ('onld show 
some legal title to possession before the 
“State Mahdist invasion, the Govern- 
^ ^ ,, ment lemains a very large 

landowner, holding the whole 
mtheSuda..^^^ ]>ort Sudan, much of Khar¬ 
toum and Orndurman, and all the so-called 
desert areas, land in many places which is 
slowly coining under cultivation. And the 
(Government has steadily refused to part 
with the freehold of these lands, choosing 
instead to grant comparatively short 
leases ; by w'hich means it has discouraged 
speculation and retained for the State the 
“ unearned increment " of land values in 
the towms. 

Of course, criticism has been directed 
against this policy of “ State Socialism,” 
as it has been called, and complaints have 
been made that capitalist enterprise has 
been checked by these methods of state 
ownership. But the Government was faced 
at the outset by a hopelessly confused 
state of affairs, and land and people with¬ 
out law or security of life, or the means of 
improvement, and it assumed an authority 
in all sorts of directions where authority 
was required. Moreover, under the direct 
ownership and supervision of the Govern¬ 
ment, great advances have been made in 
sanitation, public decency, social order, 
and education. In fact, the many depart¬ 
ments of official activity can all show 


excellent results for their labours since the 
Anglo-Egyptian administration was first 
set up. 

In Khartoum schools have been opened 
where the Arab and African children are 
taught, in addition to reading and writing, 
the industrial arts; for since on achieving 
manhood the old occupations of battle 
School slaughter would no longer 

* await them, it seemed good to 
Colics Eord Kitchener tliat they .should 
** at least have the opportunit}^ 
of becoming proficient as mechanics and 
artisans, or even as architects and 
engineer^. Thousands of 1 he Sudanese fnd 
employment in the State dockyards and 
w’orkshops, and on the railways ; thorn ands 
more will be wanted. OtJiers ol the 
Sudanese have been trained as civil 
servants in the Gordon (.'ollege, Khartoum, 
and in collc^’^es at Orndurman, Siiakin, and 
Rufaa. P'or a military career, the luture 
native officers of the Sudan Army qualify 
at the Cadets’ ('ollege. The Wellcome 
Institute, with its laboratories and .staff of 
bacteriologists, is possibly doing as much 
for the future weltaie of the Sudan as the 
schools and colleges. For in the.^^e labora¬ 
tories the destruction of tropical disease is 
planned, and the problems of tropical 
vegetation are examined till solutions are 
found. 

The importance of railway construction 
in the material development of the Sudan 
cannot be over-estimated. The line from 
Cairo to Khartoum in igiq had been t‘X- 
tended to El Obeid, 400 miles south, and it 
awaited completion only at the point 
where it would join the line from the (.'ape. 
From Port Sudan, 30 miles north of 
Suakin, the Red Sea Railway iiins, for 
331 miles, to the mouth ot the Atbara 
River, 20 miles south of Berber on the Nile. 
While the Abu Hamed Railway runs 
east, for 138 miles, from the Nile to Abu 
Hamed, the junction for Berber 
and Khartoum. 

For administrative purposes 
the Sudan is divided into 
thirteen provinces; Khartoum, Blue Nile, 
Dongola, Berber, Senaar, Kassala, Kordo- 
fan. White Nile, Bahr-el-Ghasal, Wady 
Haifa, Suakin, Upper, Nile, and Mangalia. 
Each of these provinces is under a governor, 
who is a British officer of the Egyptian 
Army, and are sub-divided into districts 
under Egyptian officers. 
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BY DR. HEINRICH SCHURTZ 


THE COUNTRY AND ITS INHABITANTS 


lyi KDITERRAKEAN Africa is divided 
into two sharply defined gc'ographical 
regions, an eastern and a western. In the 
t'asi the coast line sinks ])ack to the 
.south ; in the west it juts out towards 
the north ; and wliile on the eastern 
edge the desert regions extend to 
tlie sea, in the western and projecting 
])ait there rises a country ol mighty 
mountains witli snow - covered peaks 
and foaming torrents, and of fertile 
vall(‘y.s jind well-wattned jdains. Here, 
then, tribes of agriculturists could de- 
\'eloj) into ]X)werful nations, while the 
east is the home only of nomads. Only 
at one jxiint in the eastern coast, in 
modern Tri])oli, just where the tableland 
of Barca projects like a 
*** }x*ninsula into the sea, lies a 
feeble counterpart of the 
western mountainous region, 
an agricultural district formerly the 
])o.s.scssion of the once flourishing Greek 
colony of Gyrene. 

But if the coast-line in the east as 
an independent country is at a dis¬ 
advantage comjiared with the west, it 
has some counterbalancing features. 
First, it is situated nearer to the ancient 
civilised countries and came compara¬ 
tively earlier under their influence ; and, 
secondly, owing to the deep bays that 
indent its coast, it is the favoured starting- 
point and terminus of the entire Sudan 
trade, which is again facilitated by the 
convenient jiosition of numerous oases. 
It is no accident that the two most 
jiowerful ancient commercial cities of 


and 

West 


North Africa, Carthage and Gyrene, 
flourished in the vicinity of the Syrtes. 

('ommunication with the Sudan was 
in ancient times jirobably less difficult 
than at jirc.sent. There is no doubt that 
c k Ki « has been an unfavourable 

change in the climate. In 
a Desert northern Sahara especially, 

* ** the calcareou.'-dejmsits of dried- 
up .springs, the traces of a formerly richer 
flora, but, above all, the remains ol human 
settlements in regions now completely 
uninhabited, speak only too clear a 
language and assure us tfiat even the de¬ 
ficiency of water in the Algeria of to-day as 
comjiared with that ol Roman times is not 
to be nderred merely to the decay of arti¬ 
ficial irrigation, but must have deeper 
cau.ses. But il North Africa and, above 
all, the de.scrt was once better watered 
and more habitable than it is to-day, 
then communication also with negritic 
Africa must have been easier than now, 
notwithstanding that in early antiquity 
the camel was not known to the tribes 
of North Africa. The commercial position 
of Carthage, as of Gyrene, rested, indeed, 
to a great extent on intercourse with 
the Sudan. In Roman times this traffic 
apjiears to lessen or comjiletely to cease ; 
the Arabic era first roused it to fresh 
activity. Parallel with climatic changes 
there is in the course of history no lack 
of topographical changes: the rising 
of the Tunisian coast, which caused 
many of the famous harbours of antiquity 
to be silted up, is to be especially men¬ 
tioned. On the other hand, the shore of 
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Vaaished 
Source of 
Wealth 


the peninsula of Barca is steadily 
sinking. 

Climatic changes, as well as the passion 
for hunting, have also exercised great 
influence on the animal life of North 
Africa: elephants and hippopotami, which 
were formerly numerous, have now dis¬ 
appeared. And a plant which once was 
of the highest importance for 
a part of North Africa, the 
famous silphium, which grew in 
the district of Cyrene, and the 
juice from the root of which was worth 
its weight in silver in ancient Rome, is 
no longer to be found, and has not been 
rediscovered even in other parts of the 
world. The silphium was one of the chief 
sources of the wealth of the ancient 
Cyreneans. As we see it represented on 
the coins of the town, we know that it 
belonged to the group of the umbellifene. 
The writings of the ancients tell us of the 
manifold uses of this healing juice, which 
was nowhere ])rei)ared so excellently 
as at Cyrene. Whether the plant has 
been extirpated or whether it has dis¬ 
appeared before the change of climate can 
no longer be determined. 

The existence of a prehistoric population 
in the Sahara is demonstrated by 
nuiiKirous stone implements which have 
often been found in quite isolated and 
now uninhabitable spots of the desert. In 
historic times, the first accounts do not, 
any more than any other results of 
investigation, justify the assumption that 
before the invasion of the Phoenicians, 
Greeks and Romans a homogeneous 
population filled North Africa. If we 
collect the different accounts and compare 
them with the conditions of the present 
day, we can distinguish no fewer than four 
old races which were permanently settled 
there, and their descendants, mixed with 
subsequent comers, maintain even now 
for the most part their original homes. 
In the first place, we must name the 
light-complexioned, fair-haireil 
ncien Libyans, who are often men- 

tke^Norih geographers 

and historians as inhabiting 
both the district bordering on Egypt and 
the tableland of Barca and the places 
on Lake Triton. They exercised influence 
on Egypt itself. Especially at the time of 
the Ethiopian sovereignty we find fair¬ 
haired Libyans as dynasts in the Delta. 
They seem to have been a physically 
well-built and intellectually gifted race. 
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Descendants of these “ blonds ” are found 
even at the present day in North Africa 
especially among the Kabyles of the Rif, 
or Morocco, in such large numbers that for 
a long time it was thought that the 
remnants of Uie German Vandals had been 
rediscovered; although, in reality, the 
fair-haired population of Africa existed 
long before the migration of the Germanic 
nations—indeed, before the beginning 
of historical tradition. Another remnant 
of this blond race were the Guanches in 
Teneriffe. 

The Canary Islands have served more 
than once as a refuge for the jx^jni- 
lation ot the continent when hard 
pressed by newcomers. The Guanches, 
when they first came into contact with 
Europeans, were still completely in the 
Stone Age. They knew the use of the 
mattock, and bred shee]> and goats, but 
did not use the jdough or uiuha st and 
how to make bread. In addition to the 
(luanches, other races have inhabited tlu* 
(anaries. 


Fair- 

Haired 

Africans 


The fair-haired African race does not 
stand apart from the other races. It 
is very j)robably identical with that tall, 
long-headed people which was 
once settled in Western Euroj)C‘, 
and which is usually designated 
the Cro-Magnon race after 
the chief jilace where remains of bones 
have been found. Assuming, tlum, the 
relationship of the fail-haired Libyans 
with the people of Cro-Magnon to be 
generally admitted, the original homes 
of the race may have ])een in North 
Africa; this is the more probable, since 
the megahthic monuments of North Africa 
are apparently older than those of Western 
Europe. The hypothesis which accounts 
lor these races as of Celtic origin hardly 
demands discussion. 

Together with, and perhaps liefore, the 
fair-haired race, another light-complex¬ 
ioned, but dark-liaired and short-headed, 
race apjX'ars to have existed in North 
Africa. The earliest inhabitants of the 
Canary Islands seem, at any rate, to have 
belonged to this dark-haired people, .some¬ 
times referred to as “ Armenoides.” These, 
it can hardly be doubted, have close affini¬ 
ties with those dark-haired pre-Aryans of 
Southern Europe, who were later influenced 
by the immigrating Aryans and robbed of 
their individual characteristics, but con¬ 
tinued to live among the main body of 
the population of Southern Europe. 



MEDITERRANEAN NORTH AFRICA 


We can mention only briefly the traces 
which point to the existence in the 
steppes and oases of North Africa of a 
stunted race, probably related to the 
bushmen and the dwarf tribes of the 
rest of Africa. The inhabitants of the 


oasis of Tidicelt were expressly described 
by the ancients as being of small stature. 
Other tribes, such as Troglodytes and 
(iaramantes, may have intermingled with 
the pigmy peoples who then, perhaps, 
roamed about the Sahara, as the Bushmen 
still do in the Kalahari. In many national 
types of the present day the last remnants 
of the dwarf race, greatly changed by 
intermixture, may still l)e pointed out. 

Far more important for the history ot 
Atrica was the effect wrought on racial 
conditions by another cause. If the 
Libyans, the “ Armenoides,” and even the 
stunted tribes, were comparatively fair 
compU'xioned, we now see a ruddy¬ 
skinned people ai)pear in Egypt as the 
possessors of a ]^rimitivc civilisation, 
which they d(',velop later in Ethioi)ia and 
Abyssinia. In quite early times they 
Sinead westw’ard. Ultimately all North 


Who are 
the True 
Ethiopians f 


Africa receives from them its 
ethnographical and linguistic 
characteristics, and a new race 
is formed—that of the Berbers. 


This jieople, then, constitutes the core 
of the jM'esent Hamitic population, which, 
as the “ Atlantic race,'" it is usual to con¬ 
trast with the negroes on the one hand, 
and the Aryans and Semites on the other. 
The ancient name of “ Ethiopians ” is the 
most appropriate for them. 

The Ethiopians must have come later 
than the jireviously mentioned races to 
Northern Africa, with the exception, natu¬ 
rally, of Egypt, where they were settled 
from the first beginnings of civilisation. A 
certain affinity of the Ethiopian languages 
with the Semitic, the accounts handed 


down of their ancient history, and even 
the conditions of the people at the present 
day, make us suppose that the original 
homos of the Ethiopians may have been 
in Eastern Africa. There they received 
the stimulus of Asiatic civilisation, which 
they carried further westward, together 
with the acquisitions of Egyptian culture. 
North Africa became Ethiopian only 
within the course of authentic history. 

But even though the races blend, the 
population of North Africa will always 
separate afresh into two, or better into 
three, component parts, made necessary 


by the nature of the country itself, and 
distinct in their characteristics. No con¬ 
trast of language or bodily structure is so 
thorough or so indestructible as that 
between the nomad of the steppe and the 
agriculturist who inhabits the fertile plains 
and the mountain valleys ; as civilisation 
gradually develops, a third distinct type 
arises—the town-dweller, who 
makes his livelihood by industry 
Mix trade. These contrasts are 

** so effectual that the individual 

countries of North Africa, to say 
nothing of the whole region, have never 
become political unities in the sense of 
European states. Morocco is, in reality, 
a marvellous conglomeration of partially 
or entirely dependent tribal districts, 
together with others that are practically 
indepenflcnt. 

All three elennmts of the population 
advanced in civilisation as time went 
on. The agriculturist, probably under the 
influence of Ethiopian immigration, ex¬ 
changed the mattock for the jflough. The 
nomad at an early period made use of the 
ox ; later, during the dynasty of the 
Hyksos in Egypt, of the horse ; and, 
finally, in Roman times, of the camel. The 
town-clwcllers finally received, through 
trade and traffic, am])le materials of cul¬ 
ture. But they were recruited by new 
immigrations and changed their national 
life and character. 

The mere enumeration of the numerous 
shocks from the outside wdiicli North 
Africa has had to bear patiently explains 
at once the tremendous changes the 
country has undergone. As colonisers the 
Greeks appeared on the eastern, the 
Phoeniciaus on the western, coasts ; and 
the supremacy of the Romans and Byzan¬ 
tines did not fail to influence greatly the 
mixture of nationalities. Then a stream 
of fair-haired Germans pressed over the 
Straits of Gibraltar and held the new 
possessions for a century. More imj)ortant 
XI #1. Af • * more lasting than all 

* previous influences was that 
rremendous exercised upon the inhabitants 

anges of North Africa by the invasion 

of the Arabs and the spread of Islam. The 
Arabs were followed by the Turks. Finally, 
the civilised nations of Europe appeared in 
the field and undertook to forge anew out of 
that region sunk in savagery another link 
in that chain of civilised states which had 
once circled the Mediterranean and had 
been snapped by the adherents of Islam. 
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Thus the history of North Africa in its 
recorded form is little else than the struggle 
of the native Berbers against foreign in¬ 
truders. Sometimes they almost suc¬ 
cumb ; the lords of the North African 
coast wear the Carthaginian dress or the 
burnous of the Arab ; then, again, they 
show their indestructible vitality, and 
^ genuine Berber states arise 

Detested formerly foreign colo- 

Jews nisers had the power in their 
hands. In medueval and modern 
times have come the Jews, the detested and 
yet indispensable traders of the kingdom 
of Morocco and of the old Barbary states, 
of whose immigration, as almost every¬ 
where else, there is nothing definite to 
be said, it being sufticient that they are 
there. 

They seem fit and ready to play, 
in their way, an important j^art in the 
civilising of North Africa by European 
nations : in fact, they are the only com¬ 
ponent part of the ])opulation which 
knows how to conform itself externally 
to P2uropean ideas and to derive profit 
from the advantages of our culture 
without acknowledging its moral claims. 

Apart from the migrations in Koman 
times, the stream of European blood 
which has been poured into the veins of 
the North Africans is not inconsiderable. 
When the Moors retreated from Spain 
a large number of them settled in North 
Africa and gradually mixed with the 
natives. But the Moors had just formed 
in Spain a united nation out of native 
Iberian, Arabic, Berber, and even North 
Euro})ean elements : they were not only 
in their civilisation but also in their 
ethnical composition a connecting link 
between the world of Islam and that of 
Western Europe. Still more imjKHtant, 
})crhaps, was the influx of European 
slaves of both sexes which, from the 
Middle Ages down to modern times, had 
been directed into the Barbary states by 
Tk WK** constant expeditions of the 

Slaves of* inhabiting the North 

aves o African coasts, an element 

North Africa . -i u t j 

much more easily absorbed, 

owing to the Mohammedan institution of 
the harem. Besides this, many European 
renegades appear in the military history 
of North Africa. 

If, through the captunj of slaves, 
European blood came into Barbary, still 
more so did negritic blood. The negroes, 
whose own homes do not, indeed, extend 


far into the Sahara, do not voluntarily 
come to Mediterranean North Africa; but 
they flocked in under the crack of the slave 
whip as despised servants of the ruling 
j)eoples. Yet their vital tenacity caused 
them to take root in the new soil. But they 
proved fatal to the national life of North 
Africa. Every drop of negritic blood takes 
its owner farther from Europe, as well as 
from the civilisation of the Mediterranean 
countries, and brings him nearer to the 
dull, unprogressive peojiles of Central 
Africa. At the present day, after cen¬ 
turies ot silent immigration of the dark 
race, the coast of the Mediterranean is 
more African than it ever was in the 
course ot its history. 

The three nou-racial elements of 
the i^opulation which, through natural 
conditions, are always recreated—nomads, 
husbandmen, and dwelkrs in towns-- 
have been, as was in(‘vitable, influenced 


and technically altered in very difl('ren1 
ways by the advancing waves of nations. 
The agriculturists of the highlands, after 
the earliest fusion was completed, have 
best jireserved the ])urity of race : these 
_ _ a re ess(‘ntially genuine Berbers 

® and the pick of the population 

in \\ estern North Africa. I he 

the Population 1 1 1 a.* 

nomad Berber population 
was, on the contrary, not able to resist the 
impact of the Arabs, nomads like them¬ 
selves, and was compelled to give way to 
the intruders. They either withdrew into 
the Sahara or fled to their brethren per¬ 
manently settled in the highlands, so that 
in North Africa jiroper at the present time 
the terms Arab and nomad almost coin¬ 


cide. The towns, finally, were the projier 
homes of the mixed nationalities. Foreign 
merchants and fugitives settled in them 
by preference ; the Jew limit his ghetto 
here, and the negrp his miserable quarter. 
Notwithstanding the hatred which the 
nomads and the agriculturists have for 
each other, they are at one in their con¬ 
tempt for the inhabitants of the towns. 

We must, first of all, consider the history 
of the two colonising states, Cyrcnc and 
Carthage. Then we - must give our at¬ 
tention to Roman times and describe the 


invasion of the Arabs. Finally, considering 
how North Africa has been split up into 
separate states and possessions, we must 
fix our eyes on the modern development 
of these states. The encroachments of 


the European Powers will be briefly 
touched upon in conclusion. 



MEDITERRAN¬ 
EAN NORTH 
AFRICA 
II 



THE CREEK 
COLONIES 
AND 

CARTHAGE 


CARTHAGE IN ITS SPLENDOUR 


AND ITS DOWNFALL 


T he Greek settlements on the peninsula 
of Barca deserve sj)ecial notiet. because 
tliey were Ihe only important Hellenic 
colonies on the coast ol North Africa, 
and because also their isolated jiositioii 
allowv'd them to develop their individuality 
in comjxiialive indcjX'ndence. The culti¬ 
vated territory ol Cyrenaica, surrounded 
bv tin* sea or desert n'gions, su])]>orted a 
numerous pojiulation on the products of 
the soil ; and the favourable commercial 
situation, wiiich macle CyreiK* a de])6t on 
the through trade route to the most 
varied destinations, must have jiroved a 
source ol wealth as soon as an energetic 
])eo])le made use ol it, and found out, 
liesifles, how to make the most of the 
natural treasures ol their own territory, 
among which th(‘siljihium, already relerred 
to, must esjH‘ciallv bc‘ named. 

In the middle of the seventh century B c. 
Dorian settlers had come, under the 
leadershi]) ol Battus, from the island of 
Thera, or Saulorin, where a civil war had 
caused their emigration : first they 

settled on a small islaiK in the Gulf of 
Bomba ; six years later they settled on 
the mainland and founded 
Cyrene, the government 
of which Battus assumed 
under the title of king. 

It is characteristic of the 
country that a copious 
spring of water, called 
Cyre, led to the choice of 



powerful civilised state on its east frontier. 
Fortunately for Cyrene, disturbances in 
Egy])t forbade the decisive invasion of a 
neiglihouring people. But finally the 
Libyans themselves jiroved to be dangerous 
ojTponents. The tribes united and in¬ 
flicted a severe defeat on the Greeks in a 
great battle. The large number of 
Cyreneans killed—seven thousand—^and 
the fact that notwithstanding all this 
the vitality of the young community was 
not sapped allows us to concei\'c how 
rapid the rise to iirosjTerity of the settle¬ 
ment was. 

Its defeat was destined to bring impor¬ 
tant results in its train. Cyiene, in 
search of help, turned its eyes io (h*eece, 
and was immediately swvj)l along in that 
transtormation of political life which was 
then going on in the old home. Peace¬ 
fully, or by force, aristocracy and tyranny 
w^ere re})rcssed in tavoiir ol democracy. 
Those communities were fortunate w’here 
prudent and respected men stood at the 
head of affairs and accomplished wuth 
moderation and fairness the revolution 
W'hicli had become necessary through the 
growing ]:)Ower ot the 
lowTi- strata of the people. 
In Cyrene the disastrous 
issue of the war furnished 
a reason for similar 
action; w'hilc another 
im])elling cause was the 


^ ... A COIN OF PTOLEMY APiON counscl of the famous 

the site and gave its oracle at Delphi. Just 

name tu the place. The which was one of the colony’s natural treasures, as the Oracle had once 
colony was subsequently strengthened 

1 j 1 • ^ f -TV_•_ 


by the accession of numerous Dorian 
Greeks from the Peloj)onnesus, from 
Crete, and other islands. The colonists 
were now in a position to take ])ossession 
of large tracts in the peninsula of Barca— 
against the will of the nomad Libyans of 
those parts, who at last in their distress 
appealed to the king of Egypt for help. 
The new colony soon saw itself compelled 
to assume a hostile attitude towards the 


commanded Battus to found a colony, 
so it now counselled the Cyreneans to 
summon from Mantinea the legislator 
Demonax, who would arrange the internal 
affairs of the settlement and enable it to 
offer a more powerful resistance to 
external foes. Demonax assigned equal 
rights to all citizens and limited the royal 
power of the Battian dynasty, which was 
still on the throne. This led to new 
struggles ; King Arcesilaiis was exiled in 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE PHOENICIAN TOWN OF UTICA AS IT WAS 
The oldest ofthe Phoenician settlements on the north coast of Africa was Utica,although Carthage politically outstripped it. 


530 B.C., but with the hel]) of tlie iorcigiiors 
regained power till he was slain by thcpeo})le, 
together with the tyrant of Barca, which 
had been founded before this. As he had 
previously submittt-d to tlic Persians, who, 
under Canibyses, then occupied Egyj)t, 
the Persian governor in Egypt now 
interfered, destroyed Barca, which, how¬ 
ever, soon becaiiK^ prosperous again, and 
upheld the tottering monarchy. It was not 
until 45a R.c. that it finally broke down, 
and Cyrene became a republic. 

Notwithstanding all these wars, Cyrene 
had meantime attained great prosperity. 
The fertile soil of the country, which, 
above all, ])roduccd the valuable silj)hium, 
afforded a secure basis for the power of the 
state ; and the trade which was carried on, 


partly by land with Egypt and the Sudan, 
partly by sea, brought immense wealth 
10 Cyrene, where the citizens were con¬ 
spicuous among all Hellenes for their 
luxury, and also for their keen interest in 


Luxury and 
Learning 
in Cyrene 


the artistic and philosophic 
movements of the Greek people. 
The restless sjurit of the Cyre- 
neans, which manilested it.self 


even after the fall of the monarchv in 


continuous friction between the nobles 


and the j>eop^e, may have been due to 
their luxurious character. The power and 
prosperity of the town suffered for the 
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time very little from these internal feuds. 
The struggle with its rising rn al, Carthage, 
which broke' out soon after the expulsiem 
ol the Battida', did not end to the dis¬ 


advantage of Cyrene. The two cmjioria 


Gyrene’s 
Struggle with 
Carthage 


of trade came finally to an un¬ 
derstanding as to the' limits eit 
their respe^ctive influence. The' 
Cyrene'ans did neit come into 


hostile relations with Alexander the Great, 


who a])])cared in Egypt in 332 B.c., since 
they secured their position in ad\'ance^ by a 
feigntid submission. It was, indeed, leir- 
tunate tor the^ town that, owing to their 
remote position, they were seimewhat 
distant from the paths of political whirl- 
wineLs. Chily faint.gusts of (he storm blew 
over them. The same advantage was 
enjoyed liy the other and smaller city- 
republics which had sprung up on the coast 
of Barca and, with Cyrene, were included 
under the name of the Pentapolis, literally, 
the five cities. 


When, however, after the death of 
Alexander, the mighty stream of his policy 
of conquest divided into numerous rivu¬ 
lets—when everywhere his old generals 
rai.sed their weapons against each other 
and endeavoured to break off for them¬ 


selves the greatest po.ssiblc portion of that 
enormous inheritance—Cyrenaica did not 
escape the eyes of the rapacious soldier- 







THE REMAINS OF UTICA, THE OLDEST AND LONGEST-LIVED PHCENICIAN COLONY 
Utica, at first the chief city of the African Phoenicians, preserved its existence by g'oing: over to Rome in the Punic wars. 


kings. As though the external danger 
were not enough, party struggles blazed 
up with Iresh fury in the republics of 
Pentapolis, and fugitives from Gyrene 
summoned th<‘ assistance of the Alexan- 
_ drian general, Timbron, who 

was th(m in Crete. Ptolemy, 
j, / wlio, in the meantime, had 
lirmly established himself in 
P^gypt, availed himself of the opjiortunity 
to interfere : Timbron was defeated, and 
in 322 B.c. all of Cyrenaica was obliged 
to recognise the suzerainty of the crafty 
Itgyptian king. 

With this the decay of the country 
seems to have begun. Drawn into the 
family disputes of the Ptolemies, the 
region sometimes regained its independ¬ 
ence temporarily, but remained in essential 
l>oints under Egyptian influence. Gyrene 
was no longer able to compete in trade 
with Carthage, on the one hand, or with 
Alexandria on the other. Even though 
the gigantic struggle of the Phoenician 
colony with the aspiring Roman empire 
may have brought much passing benefit, 
and the advantages of its geographical 
situation could never be quite lost, yet 
Gyrene, together with its sister towns, 
undoubtedly sank in importance. This 
decadence, recognisable in the domain 
of thought also, stands in a certain con¬ 


nection with the increasing intermixture 
of populations, by which the old Hellenic 
sjurit was more and more repressed and 
.subdued. The Jews es})ecially, who were 
intentionally favoured hy the Ptolemies, 
greatly increased in Cyrenaica in the 
course of time. In the later Ptolemaic 
])eriod they arc said to have composed 
alrnost the fourth part of the town popu¬ 
lation. To what degree the Libyan, 
Egyptian, and even negritic elements 
may have increased is not, indeed, 
known, but may be roughly estimated 
from the situation and from the trading 
relations of Pentapolis. The intellectua) 
culture of African Hellenism, which once 
had its centre in Gyrene, passed entirely 
to Alexandria. 

The Romans, after the death of a 
prince of the Ptolemies, to whom Penta¬ 
polis had fallen as an independent realm, 
came into the possession of the territory 
by peaceful means. It was only loosely 
Deca in bound to the Roman empire 
Cniturc** about 95 B.C., since Cyrenaica 
and Power ceased to be an im¬ 

portant factor in inter¬ 
national affairs. Disturbances in the 
new tributary land led to its complete sub¬ 
jugation by Pompey in 67 B.c., and to its 
union with Crete. In the future Pentapolis 
comes seldom into notice; what we do 
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hear of it shows its continued decay. 
A terrible revolt of the Jewish population 
in the time of Trajan is said to have cost 
the lives of 200,000 Greeks and Romans, 
so that the emperor, after the suppression 
of the rebellion, founded a new colony, 
Adrianopolis, in Cyrenaica, in order to 
revive the depojmlated land. But the 
^ , weak condition of the pro- 

yrene s already been seized 

by the Libyan nomads as an 

Anaihilated ^ ^ ^ t it 

op]iortunityof occupymgpart of 

the fertile land, without its being possible 
to check their encroacliments. The ravages 
of the Islamitic era of conquest annihilated 
the last traces of its ancient prosperity. 

Long before Cyrene, and not through 
gradual decay, but in a tremendous tragic 
catastroi)hc, her proud rival, Phoenician 
Carthage, had disappeared. 

The most important of the Phoenician 
settlements in the west are well known. 
On the coast of North Africa there lie, 
west of the Syrtes, Loptis, Hadrunietum, 
('arthage, Utica, and the two Hippos. 
Those that lay on the Mauretanian, or 
Morroccan, coast had no special signifi¬ 
cance. In Sicily the western portion 
particularly was Phcenician ; but there, 
as in other instances, we can never 
know what was primarily Carthagiiiian 
and therefore secondarily Phoenician. 
We must renounce the attempt to prove 
very ancient Phoenician pro - Hellenic 
settlements in Eastern Sicily, since we 
doubt the ajiplicability of the explana¬ 
tion of names for such purposes. The 
same holds good of Spain. What we know 
of Carteia and Gadir, or Cadiz, is quite 
uncertain; and the identification of 
Tartessus with the Biblical Tarshish is very 
doubtful. Thus, still less information 
has come down to us of the various 
Phoenician settlements in Sj^ain than of 
those in Africa. The town which at a 


later period was promoted by Hasdrubal 
to be the scat of government for the Car- 


No Phoenician 
History 
of Carthage 


thaginian dominion under the 
name of Carthago, or Car¬ 
thago Nova, seems at a still 
earlier time to have been a 


sort of centre. We must abandon even 


more completely the attempt to prove the 
existence of any definite points further to 
the east. In Sardinia alone can we trace 


with any confidence the existence of 
Carthaginian influence, although in that 
case again a previous universal Phoenician 
occupation of the land is quite probable. 
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We have no materials for the history of 
these .settlements and their further de¬ 
velopment. Our accounts begin where 
the Western Phoenicians came into contact 
with the Greeks, when these latter 
began to dispute the western basin of 
the Mediterranean and when the struggle 
between Rome and Carthage was being 
waged. Carthage was already at the 
head of these settlements. There wore 
no longer “ Phoenicians ” then*, but only 
an immense Carthaginian empire to which 
everything was subordinated. The history 
of these Western Pluenicians is, therefore, 
so far as we can follow it, the history of Car¬ 
thage, and even there it is very incomplete. 
The Carthaginian documents which are 
forthcoming have no historical value. 
We have no accounts of the first settle¬ 


ment of ('arthage, and we can deduce the 
course of events only from some institu¬ 
tions of later date. What legend t(*lls us 
about the founding of Carthage by Dido, 
and the transference of this h'gencl to the 
reign of Pygmalion of Tyia*—all this is pure 
fable. Dido does not belong to history. 

The Carthaginians, (‘V(*n in later times, 
acknowledged Phcenicia as tlu'ir mother 
^ . . country, and as a j)roof of this 
^^rigin annual tax to the temple 

p - ot Melkart in Tyre, ('arthage 
has, tliM'efore, been regarded 
as a Tyrian colony, and the Dido 
myth is traceable to this idea, or it may 
have helped to sustain it. We have, 
how'cvcr, evidence that the chiet gods of 
Carthage w'erc not Melkart, but Eshmun 
and Astarte—that is to say, the gods who 
were worshi}q)ed at Sidon. This ])roves, 
according to Semitic ideas, that Carthage 
was not a 'J'yrian but a Sidonian colony. 

What we have clearly seen wath regard to 
the conditions of Phrenicia and the course 


of its expansion beyond the sea forbids 
us to look on Carthage as a colony sent 
out from the city of Sidon ; the Phoenician 
towns as such could never have done 


that. On the contrary, the migration 
across the sea originatecl with the Phoeni¬ 
cians who were still .in movement. If, 


therefore, Carthage worshipped the same 
gods as Sidon, she did so not because they 
were the gods of her mother city, but 
because she did homage to them as the 
common gods of all Phoenicians. The 
Carthaginians did not regard Sidon as 
their mother city, but as the head city of 
all “ Sidonians," just as Tyre and the 
other states did. When through the 
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destruction of Sidon by Esarhaddon even 
the religious headship was transferred to 
Tyre the Carthaginians began to send 
their offering of homage to Tyre, because 
the rescued gods of Sidon had found a 
refuge there. From this time, and only in 
this sense, Carthago was a “ Tyrian 
colony.” 

A further clue to the exjdanation of the 
conditions of the historical period is 
given us by the name Carthage itself, and 
by a remarkable and well-authenticated 
fact as to its relations with the neighbour¬ 
ing town of Utica. Carthage signifies 
the ” New Town ” ; it can only have been 
so called in distinction from an old town. 
( itiiim in ('yprus and the sub.sequent 
“ New Carthage in vSpain received the 
same name when they were “ newly 
founded”—that is, when they fell under 


others are included under the title of 
“ allies ”—that is subject and tributary 
towns. This implies a recognition of the 
” motherhood ” of Utica as much as of 
Tyre ; the religious fame of the former 
capital had thus been preserved even when 
Carthage had long possessed the political 
supremacy, and was strong enough to 
. secure to Utica an excej)tional 

position above the other towns, 
oea over deduce the 

° fact for the period on which no 

accounts throw any light that Utica was 
formerly the chief city of the African 
Pluenicians and had been gradually ousted 
from that })osition b// Carthage. This also 
explains why Utica in the Third Punic War 
voluntarily ranged itself on the side of 
the Romans and was afterwards made 
by them the ca]htal of a province. 



the Phcenician and Punic sway. The old 
name of Carthage was ])o.ssibly Byrsa, 
which really belongs to the old quarter 
of the town, the city, and not tncrely 
lo the citadel, and is found also, j)erhaps, 
in the inscriptions upon coins. 

Utica, on the other hand, signifies “Old 
Town.” It must have first received this 
y title in place of its old and 

- . unknown name, when the New 

° Town assumed its name and 

• ar age politically outstripped 

it ; that is precisely the state of things 
which is illustrated in the mother country 
by the struggle between Sidon and Tyre 
for the ” motherhood ” or the higher 
antiquity. 

In the second treaty with Rome Utica 
is expressly named with Carthage and 
on the same footing as Tyre, while all 


In short, at w^hat date Carthage was. in 
fact, founded, or at what time she had 
secured the hegemony, or dominion, over 
the other Phan.cian settlements in Spain 
and vSicily and elsewhere, we do not 
know. But when we have definite lecord 
of rivalry between Phanicians and Greeks 
the Phoenician power centres in Carthage. 

At the beginning ol the seventh century 
Sicily and the coast of Massilia are in the 
po.ssession of the Greeks. The Phrenicians 
had only held their own in Western 
Sicily, where the}^ were protected by the 
Carthaginians. Their strongholds were 
Panormus, Motye, Lilybreum ; but what 
part of them was Phoenician, in other 
words, a remnant of some old immigration, 
and what Carthaginian, that is to say 
founded only from Africa, our information 
does not enable us to judge. 
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About the middle of the sixth century 
the Phoca;ans attempted to establish 
a footing in Corsica —according to tradition 
in 562 B.c. —and founded Alalia. After 
reinforcements had been sent from the 
mother city, fear of the threatening growth 
of the Greek immigration -which had 
already laid a firm grip on Lower Italy, 
o larger part of Sicily, and 

a age coast round Massilia— 

om ines wi h great powers of 

C arthage and Etruria tocom- 
bine. The Phocjeans were totally defeated 
and expelled from Corsica. Somewhere 
about the same time are recorded the weari¬ 
some wars oi the Carthaginians in Sicily and 
Sardinia under Malchus. All details and 
even the precise dates it is impossible to 
hx, but we may clearly infer that here 
further (ireek exjiansion received a check, 
and that limits were roughly fixed which 
were not afterwards overstejij:>ed. 'file 
Greeks after this did not encroach to any 
extent on the Carthaginian sphere of 
interest. The accounts of wars with 
Massilia—that is, with the chief town of 
the Greek colonies on the Franco-Spanish 
coast —are also obscure. These wars bear 
uj)on the history of the country we arc 
considering equally with those in Sicily 
and Sardinia. 

MaJehus, the gcuieral who put a sto]) to 
the advance ol the (b'eeks, is re])orted to 
have interlered in the home affairs of 
Carthage in a way which leads us to draw 
conclusions as to the cause of her earlier 
weakness. The account is certainly vague, 
as indeed is everything we learn of Car¬ 
thage from the records, but still it shows 
us the same dissensions which combined 
afterwards to bring about the fall of the 
city. There had been an unwillingness to 
receive the gtmeral on his return with the 
army, from fear of the effect of his jxiwer 
on the government of the Families, We 
therefore infer that he looked to .the sup¬ 
port of the people against the nobles. In 
. the end, as he was aspiring to 

defeated and executed. It 

must be assumed that h(* 

attempted to put an end to the rule of 
the great Families; but when he had 
obtained possession of the city by means 
of his army, he miscalculated his power, 
relinquished the army, and thus fell a 
victim to a reaction. The accounts 

suggest that he was not a thorough¬ 
going tyrant,’" who relied upon the 
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Within 
the Stnte 


army, but that he tried to obtain the 
crown by a constitutional revolution. 

Our accounts designate as his “ succes¬ 
sor ” Mago, who has left his mark on the 
sul)sequcnt course of events, and whose 
family was for a long j^eriod at the head of 
affairs. He had made himself the direct¬ 
ing mind of the Families, and his house 
long conducted the government in their 
s]>irit. He and his descendants arc named 
as generals of the Carthaginians in the wars 
in Sicily and in Africa, where the mainten¬ 
ance of the Carthaginian territorial jiowcr 
was at stake. 

Meanwhile tlie Greeks had found in the 
Sicilian tyrants leaders who could organise 
the o}>erations against ('arthage with 
greater energy. This chance was very 
soon a])j)recial)ly felt, and comjjellcd Car¬ 
thage to look for assistance in the struggle 
against her foe where it was voluntarily 
proffered. 'J'radition tells us, in an anec¬ 
dotal and no longer intelligil^le tashioii, of 
an embassy from Darius to Carthago. Its 
demands sound somewhat foolish ; but 
apparently its object was to claim the sub¬ 
mission of Carthage, since her mother 
^ . eoiintry was now tributary, 

ar age ^ combination with the 

AgaTnsf G^ece ]f^J^‘^ician the ( arthagiriiaii 
nec't would hav(‘ made Pi*rsia 
the undisputed mistress of the sea. Cartil¬ 
age rejected this suggestion. Ncvertlu'less, 
she was soon forc(‘d by an identity of in¬ 
terests to work hand in hand with Persia. 
While Xerxes tried to crush the (wrecks in 
the eastern basin, the Carthaginians made a 
simultaneous effort in tlie western. Tin* 
success, or lather want of success, was the 
same for the two allies ; Xtu-.xes was de¬ 
feated at Salamis, and the army of the 
Carthaginians, under Harnilcar, the son of 
Hanno, was vanquished by Gelo at 
Himera. Hellenism, attacked in both 
halves ol the Mediterranean, successfully 
resiste'd in both the Semitic civilisation of 
the Orient. 

We have what would be an invaluable 
piece of evidence from this period if its date 
were more trustworthy. Polybius mentions 
a treaty which, in the year of the first con¬ 
suls, 509 B.C., the new republic of Rome 
concluded with Carthage. This treaty 
had been discovered in his time among the 
Roman archives, and could be deciphered 
only with difficulty. The entire con¬ 
ception of the development of earlier 
Roman history depend on the point 
whether this treaty is to be referred to this 
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year or, as it has acutely been suggested, 
to the year 348 b.c. But the data 
do not permit of a decision. The most 
weighty provisions were that the Romans 
and their allies were not to be j>ermitted 
to undertake raiding expeditions, or to 
found colonies beyond “ the beautiful jto- 
montory.” Doubt arises whether this 
^ boundary between the Car- 

omeand thaginian and Roman sphen‘s 

at*Pe cV interest is to be looked for 

a eace Africa or in Spain ; the most 

probable explanation is that by this Mastia 
and 'rarseuin—the subsequent Carthago 
Nova—must be understood as the furthest 
points to which the protectorate of Rome 
and the trade of the Roman allies were 
allowed to extend. Massilia would thus 
belong to Rome. Sicily, again, so far as it 
was Carthaginian, would be included by the 
Romans in the African territory of Carthage. 
The Carthaginians bound themselv’^es not to 
make overtures to the Latins, so far as they 
were subject to the suzerainty of Rome. 

Contemporaneously with the develop¬ 
ment of the African situation at 
the close of the tifth century we 
have accounts ot a sulqugation of 
the African district l )y the members 
of the house of Mago. This can 
refer only to a subjugation of 
the native tribes ; their district 
was occupied by ('arthage, and 
they themselves becanK'siil)jectsof qf^syf 
the Carthaginians. From this lime who was 
Carthage; began the system of large cans 
estates {hitiliDidia) in whi<-h Rome 
was her predecessor and teacher. Hitherto 
we hav^e been able to represent the African 
settlements only as towns with a fair-sized 
territory situated in the coast region; now 
there w'as a province. This became directly 
Carthaginian, not Punic, since Carthage 
was already ruler of the remaining Punic 
towns, d'hese naturally retainecl their 
respective civic rights and their territory, 
but were dependent on Carthage. 

The house of Mago held for several 
generations the conduct of affairs in its 
own hands. Its influence then seems to 
have become suspected by the Families, 
and it was ousted from the exclusive 
exercise of the governing power. All 
details are again obscure. The revulsion 
is said to have followed as a consequence of 
the battle on the Himera in 480 b.c. From 
that time the rivalry between two great 
parties leaves its mark on the internal 
policy of Carthage. The one party, at 
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HIERO II. 

OF SYRACUSE 
Who was the imme¬ 
diate cause of the 
First Punic War. 


whose head we shall soon find the Barcidfe, 
aimed more at a centralisation of power, 
had therefore an ultimately monarchical 
tendency, and was based on the army ; 
the other represented the interests of the 
Families. This opposition is strongly 
emphasised in the Second Punic War, when 
the fall of Hannibal was due perhaps chiefly 
to the enmity of his own countrymen. 

The Carthaginians w'ere forced by the 
battle on the Himera to desist from their 
schemes of conquest in Sicily, and could 
retain only their strongholds in the west. 
New attempts at aggrandisement inevit¬ 
ably loJlow'ed the revival in the next jKU'iod, 
since the ])rosperity of Sicily and ol 
Syracuse in ])arti('ular must have been a 
growing source of danger to the ('artha- 
ginian trading siipreiuacy. Ncw'crthele.ss, 
Carthage had fur a comparatively long 
time looked on ])assively at the growth 
of the Syracusan ])ower, 'I'hat may have 
been connected w'ith internal conditions— 
namely, wath the overthrow' of the house 
of Mago, which had exclusively conducted 
the gov(‘rnment. The first attack 
on Syracuse w'as not made by 
( arthage; ])ut the Eastern and 
Westt'rn (rret'ks allowa-d her the 
roleof the tertiiis gaudeiis. Segesta, 
hard prt‘ssi‘d by Syraeusi', ap})ealed 
to the Atluaiians lor lit'jp. Tht‘ 
latter used tlie ()j)])ortiinity to 
ACUSE carryout long chensh(‘d schemes, 
he imme- cf whicli Tlicmistocles is said to 
ic War^ have been the original deviser. 

P>iit the interference ol Athens 
soon iinexpc'ctediy ended in disaslei 
(415-413 B.c.). The Cartliaginians were 
therefore comiielled, as reganls Syracuse, 
which was now stronger than betore, 
either to give iij) their role of the 
expectant looker-on or to renounce all 
claimson Sicily. When, Iherefoic, Segesta 
again turned to them for ludj) they had 
no option left but to decide on war. 
Po.ssibly the subsequent vigorous inter- 
C th ference was connected with 
aiTd *** ^ change in tlie government, 

Sicily aristocratic 

regime, having been found 
lacking in energy, had been supplanted 
by th(; rival party. In any case, the war 
W'as carried on from the outset with vigour, 
and, after a preliminary reverse at sea, with 
success. Selinus, Himera, Agrigentum, 
and Gel a were captured, and Syracuse was 
compelled to acknowledge the Cartha¬ 
ginian suzerainty over the western half 
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of the island (410-405 B.c.) Peace had 
been concluded with Dionysius I., to 
whom the reverses gave a favourable 
opportunity of making himself master 
of the situation. But friendly relations 
did not last long; war was declared for 
the second time, and 
for the second time 
])cace was made between 
the two powers (397- 
392, 393 n.c.). A third 
war was begun by 
Dionysius, and was 
ended by a treaty with 
his son. Here we have 1 
an obscure account of 
the revolt of a certain 
“ Hanno the Great " in 
('arthage ; even before 
this there had been re¬ 
volts in Libya and in 
Sardinia. The Sicilian 
wars were brought to a 
temporary close by the 
lieace with Tiinoleon, a splendid mosaic from 1 

1 1 .1 • i Astarte, who wa.s worshi 

who, by the victory on 

tlie Criinissus in 343 n.c., was able to secure 

somew'hat tavourable conditions for the 


r - 


side. If Carthage adopted in this instance 
a w'aiting policy, she did so successfully, 
for with the death of Alexander the 
danger of a further expansion of Hellenism 
was past. Both Carthage and Rome 
escaped by this the otherwise inevitable 
day of reckoning ; but 
they had received in 
Alexandria a rival to 
their commerce. With 
the Ptolemies, however, 
who had temporarily 
occupied Cyrene, there 
never appear to have 
been any unfriendly re¬ 
lations ; at the beginning 
of the First Punic War 
there is actual evidence 
of a treaty wdth Ptolemy 
II., according to the 
terms of which both 
parties recijirocally 
guaranteed their res- 
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rimoleon, a splendid mosaic from the Carthafirini^ temi)ie of sessions and commercial 
• i Astarte, who wa.s worshipped by all the Phoenicians. , , i • 

nctory on ' undertakings. 

11343 H.C., was able to secure In Sicily, how'ever, fresh complications 
ourable conditions for the soon ensued. Agathocles, in his efforts 


Greeks, and to restrict Carthage once 
more to the w'(*st. 

Polybius inserts two new treaties with 
Rome—in 348 and 343 H.c'.— 
betwa-en the.se events ; once 
more the “ beautiful jno- 
montory ” is fixed as the 
limit of the respective 
sj)here.s of interest, and at 
the .same time Sardinia, 
with Libya, is expressly j 
secured to Carthage. 

Ill Sicily there w^as no 
jiermanent tranquillity, but 
opportunity w^as reiieatedly ^ 
offered to Cartheige for 
renewed interference in the 
warious quarrels between 
318 and 314 B.c. New com- 1 
plications threatened from , 
the east through Alexander ■ 
the Great. As lord of Tyre pHCENicii 


to found a Sicilian empire, wais forced first 
to make an attem])t to drive out the 
Carthaginians. This led to that tedious 
struggle, wdth those mar¬ 
vellous vicissitudes, in which 
Agathocles, driven back on 
Syracuse, attemjited to 
change the scene of war 
to Africa, and there on his 
side besieged Carthageit.self, 
until in the end he was 
comjielled to return to Sicily, 
having lost his army in 
Africa, and was forced to 
make peace with Carthage 
on the basis of the stains quo 
(312-306 B.C.). He died in 
the midst of preparations 
for a new exjiedition against 
Carthage in 289 b.c. With 
him disapjieared the rival 


.i.v- ^ ^ PHCENICIAN PRIESTESS 

he IS said to have followed From a mosaic of a priestess dancing bined the foixcs of Wcstcm 
tlie example ot Darius, and “h “ w^rviXtijr" the ^reece against the Cartha- 

to have claimed the sub- Astarte, the goddess of sidon, at Carthage, ginian dominion. After this 


mission of Carthage; moreover, the 
deputation with the gifts to the temple 
of Mel kart had fallen into his hands. 
By the founding of Alexandria the danger 
drew nearer to Carthage ; but nothing is 
reported of any measures taken on either 


time no power was again formed which 
could have made head there against 
Carthage. 

Agathocles bequeathed an inheritance 
destined to promote the outbreak of 
hostilities between the two powers which 
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had survived all these disturbances—that 
is, between Rome and Carthage. As 
rivals of Carthage by sea only the Italian 
Greeks were survivors, and even their 
power was broken once more, while 
Carthage, on the whole, played a waiting 
game. The favourable opportunity to 
seize possession of Tarentum which was 
offered her by the one party 

vvere not so foolish. Hut, 
after Tarentum had fallen, and 
Pyrrhus was defeated, the struggle 
between the last two powers for the 
supremacy in the Western Mediterranean 
could no longer be postponed. 

The pretext for the rupture with Rome 
was afforded by the request for help sent 
by the mercenaries of Agathocles, the 
Mamertines, who had established them¬ 
selves strongly in Messana; being be¬ 
sieged by Hiero II. of Syracuse, one 
part .sought help from Carthage, the other 
from Rome. The Roman relieving army 
crossed the straits, unhindered by the 
Carthaginians, but found a Carthaginian 
garrison in the citadel and Carthaginian 
.ships in the harbour. Nevertheless, the 
semblance of peace was still maintained. 
Carthage, hesitating as ever, was anxious 
to avoid an open breach. But when the 
Romans drove out the garrison from the 
citadel, no course was left to Carthage but 
to declare war, the First Punic War 
(264-271 B.C.). Rome was victorious, 

and Carthage had to renounce all claims 
on Sicily. 

Doubtless Rome before this had forced 
on the war, but her unblushing })olicy was 
.soon afterwards unmasked by her action in 
the occupation of Sardinia. The war with 
Rome had been far from glorious, excej)t 
for the valiant defence of Eryx by Hamil- 
car. On the conclusion of peace his army 
had to be transferred to Africa ; but there 
the Carthaginians either would not or 
could not give the troops their full pay. 
^ , In the end there was a mutiny 

iT**ki* k- army, which was sup- 

Polk * Libyan peasant 

® population. Utica and Hippo, 

or Diarrhytus, were taken by the mutineers 
and Carthage it.self invested, until Hamil- 
car, appealed to for help, successfully 
stamped out the revolt. At the same 
time the Carthaginian mercenaries in 
Sardinia had mutinied and obtained 
possession of the island. But being hard 
pressed by the inhabitants, they de¬ 


manded to be admitted under the Roman 
overlordship. This was refused them so 
long as Carthage herself was occupied 
with the mercenary war in Africa ; when, 
however, tranquillity w‘as restored there, 
and signs were shown of an attempt to 
subjugate Sardinia again, Rome disclosed 
her real intentions and granted the re¬ 
newed request of the insurgents for hel]). 
In defiance of the conditions of the treaty 
concluded three years jireviously, Sar¬ 
dinia was occupied by Rome. 

The feud between the two jiarties in 
Carthage becomes conspicuously promi¬ 
nent in the period between the first two 
wars w'ith Rome. A w^ar })arty, repre¬ 
sented by the Barcidic, did not indeed 
bring about the war—that was always 
done by Rome—but washed to ])rotect the 
actual independence of the state, since it 
had no doubt as to the views of Romo. 
The other, with wdiich opposition to the 
great power ot the Barcuke must have 
been the real motive, was the Roman 
party, bribed jwssibly by money or by 
liopes held out to them by Rome. It 
advocated unqualified submission to Rome; 

in the last resort it waived 


Carthage 


all claim to .st‘lf-goveriim(‘nt. 


The party ol the BarcidiE; 
** the preponderant powia* of 

which we must not look tor in the person 
of a Harnilcar or Hasdrubal, but in the 
vigorous vitality of the state, had always 
had constitutional right on its side, so 
long as Carthaginians could hold their 
own in the field. It wars only when, 
through the difficulties of the war which 
was threatening before tlu^ very gates, no 
other possibility existed that the Roman 
party had tried to enforce even constitu¬ 
tional measures for submission to Rome. 
Hitherto its influence had always consisted 
merely in clogging, any energetic conduct 
of the war; and by its policy it had suc¬ 
ceeded in accomjflishiiig what it intended. 
Hannibal, the victorious general, was, 
strictly speaking, defeated nowhere ex¬ 
cept in Carthage. The Roman army, 
needed by the Roman i:)arty in order to 
work the new constitutional machinery 
in the city, was now before the gates. 

After the loss of Sardinia, Harnilcar 
went to Spain in 237 b.c. and proceeded, 
by conquering a new Carthaginian pro¬ 
vince, to replace the loss of Sicily and 
Sardinia. We know nothing of the con¬ 
ditions of the Phoenicians there. We .see 
from the treaties with Rome that the 
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existing towns belonged to Carthage. 
What haj)penerl now was j)reciscly that 
which had taken place previously with 
the Libyans ; the hinterland was subju¬ 
gated, and a province constituted, while 
hitherto merely trading towns under 
Carthaginian overlordshij) had existed 
there. Hamilcar fell in battle against the 
Iberians in 22 q B.d. and Hasdrubal took 
his place. He continued the work of his 

lather - in - law, and ^- 

made the ancient 
Mastia the capital / 

()1 the new province / \ 

under the name Kart- / 1 

chadast, or Carthago j 

calied b}^ the Homans. / 

After his death, in 

221 n.r., the supreme 

’ , ^ HAMILCAR AND K 

command was en- __ 


■ *’ 1 * HAMILCAR AND HIS SON HANNIBAL a / ^ ' 

command was en- The irreat Carthaginian jrenerals in the Punic Wars. Hamil- Afl lCa ; ])reSSUr( 
trusted to Hamilcar S car fell in Spain, and after the death of his son-in-law brought Upon 
son, Hannibal. «“”«>»' *»“'■ «>« chief command. po,,-,.,.nn,ent to 

The iicqiiisition of the province of Sjiain call Hannibal, and thematchless leadc 

and the second war with Rome .seem ex- vanquished at Zama in 202 B.c. Romt 

c.lusively to have been the work of the dictated severe conditions of peace : ce 

lharcidcT; in fact, the imjires.sion is created of the Spani.sh province to Rome ando 

that these wen' n*ally the holders of power tributary state of Numidia to Masinlssa 

m C'arthage, and had possessed in sub- the loss of independence. Carthage be( 

stance a jnonarchical ])ow(‘r. This de- tributary to Rome, and forfeited 

pends, however, to a consider- of waging 

able dc'gree on the nature of Carthage as a sovereign 

our accounts ; these, on the disappears; politically 

one hand, only describe tlu' could no longer play a 

war, in which those jierson- commerce gave he 

alilies were naturally more importance which was fi 

jirominont, and, on the other 

hand, their object was to power. Rome was bour 

justify Rome’s action towards take measures against 

('arthage. Hut to do this Just as the Assy 

tliey were obliged to re])reseiil ‘ JH always contrived to eff( 

the Roman party at Cartilage ' rebellion on the part of 

as the outraged one, while it Ir allies and their tributari 

ran admit of no doubt that | f order to be able to a 

in reality thi' Barcidie were their states, so Rome 

always in harmony with the : never at a loss for the n 

constitutional authorities, hannibalthe victorious of provoking the last fig 


party, and they doubtle.S 3 contributed 
largely to its preponderating power, but 
they were nothing more than many other 
generals of whom history tells ; Mago, 
perhaps, possessed personally greater in¬ 
fluence than Hannibal. 

The ])retext for the war was, as usual, 
dragged in anyhow by the Romans. Han¬ 
nibal, when he besieged Saguntum, had in 
no way infringed the unjustified demand 

§ of Rome that the 
P2bro should not be 
crossed. The course 
and result of the 
Second Punic War 
arc related clse- 
wl'.erc. The Roman 

})oints; a Roman 
army appeared in 
S SON HANNIBAL Afrilq- niUmireWT^ 

, 1 s in the Punic Wars. Hamil- AlllCa ])ltSSUrCWaS 

the death of his son-in-law brought Upon thC 
>ok over the chief command, -^'mment to re- 

call Hannibal, and thematchless leader was 
vanquished at Zama in 202 B.c. Rome now 
dictated severe conditions of peace : cession 
of the Spanish province to Rome and of the 
tributary state of Numidia to Masinlssa, and 
the loss of independence. Carthage became 
tributary to Rome, and forfeited even 
the right of waging war. 
Carthage as a sovereign state 
disappears; politically she 
KSlJH could no longer play a part. 

But commerce gave her an 
imporlance which was finally 
, able to win her political 
OK power. Rome was bound to 

take measures against this. 
Just as the Assyrians 
always contrived to effect a 
rebellion on the part of their 
^ allies and their tributaries in 

order to be able to annex 
their states, so Rome was 
: never at a loss for the means 


... authorities, hannibalthe victorious of provoking the last fight of 

The Roman party were simply nowhere ^efeated*^* except desperation. With this object 
- ry. It W^as Carthapeby pro-Roman treachery. Masillissa waS therefore 

w'ho governed the i)laccd by the side of Carthage. He jdayed, 
diage—he went as a boy according to instructions, the ]).irt assigned 
) S])ain, and came back to him. The Third Punic War, from 149 to 
he close of the war—but 146 b.c. was the struggle of de.spair, which 
y of the Families which was the result of the petty provocations of 

lional offices, and he be- the Numidian king, and afforded the pre- 

irty and executed their text for getting rid ot Rome's rival in 

command of the army peaceful competition. Carthage was des¬ 
en Hamilcar and Hanni- troyed in 146 B.c. In blood and flames 

:c in the council of their sets the sun of the Phoenician city, once the 


])ractlsing treachery. It w^as Carthage by pre 
not Hannibal w'ho governed the 
authorities in Carthage—he went as a boy 
with his father to S])ain, and came back 
to Africa only at the close of the war—but 
it w^as the majority of the Families which 
filled the constitutional offices, and he be¬ 
longed to their party and executed their 
resolutions. The command of the army 
had, of course, given Hamilcar and Hanni¬ 
bal a weighty voice in the council of their 
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]>roud mistress of the seas ; and with it 
disappears the Carthaginian j^eople as such 
from the history of mankind. Utica be¬ 
came the capital of the new Roman pro¬ 
vince of Africa. 

The sources of our information as to the 
internal development of the Carthaginian 
state are practically worthless. Besides 
the eulogies which have been 
Carthage lavished on the Carthaginian 

isap^ara constitution by Plato, Eratos- 

From History Polybius, Cato, and 

Cicero, we are indebted to Aristotle’s 
“ Politics ” for a long discussion of it; but 
these discussions are for purposes of com¬ 
parison, and j)resupj)ose a familiarity with 
his lost work on the Carthaginian con¬ 
stitution, lacking which we are reduced 
to little more than conjecture. 

The constitution of Carthage was, so far 
as we know, that of a i)rovincial town — 
that is, the government was based on 
the tribal organisation of still unsettled 
Semites. There was a council, presum¬ 
ably a representation of the citizens and 
a body of elders, which may originally 
have corresponded to the leaders or elders 
(sheikhs) of the Families, but in historical 
times, according to its nature, may have 
comprised the administrative magistrates 
of the state, elected from the aristocracy. 
The executive heads of these magistrates 
were the two Suffdcs, the “Judges.” 
From this dualism we infer that Carthage 
was mainly a settlement of two tribes, or 
el-:e that, after the settlement, in the process 
of forming a citizen class and a patriciate, 
these two predominant sections of the 
community each had a representative in 
the government. 

If the Phoenicians, possessors of the 
best harbours in a large civilised district 
and limited to a narrow strip of coast, 
were driven to seafaring and trade, still 
the settlers in the western basin of the 
Mediterranean, so soon as they were 
strengthened in their intercourse with 
- the Eastern civilisation, were 

to subjugate a larger 
. territory for themselves by 

^ defeating the still uncivilised 

inhabitants of the hinterland, The great 
merchants of Carthage did not wish to 
sacrifice the advantage which was obtained 
by exploiting the productions of the land, 
and they therefore subdued the Libyan 
inhabitants of the hinterland. We know 
little of the actual course of events. The 


victors must at first have taken only a 
portion of the land for themselves, while 
they left the old owners the presumably 
larger portion in return for a fixed tribute. 
The introduction of a monetary system, 
which is essential in a mercantile state, 
only brought more land into the hands of 
the Carthaginian lords since the peasants 
were overwhelmed by debt. Thus a 
'great land-owning class was developed, 
which employed slave labour for agricul¬ 
ture, and took for its model the Roman 
system of latifundia. It is uncertain 
what the policy of Carthage was in her 
foreign provinces. It is well known that 
the Spanish metal mines were thoroughly 
exploited. But whether the Cartha¬ 
ginians themselves were the workers, or 
whether they left the working to the natives 
and, by a system of taxes, directed the 
profits into their own coffers, must re¬ 
main undecided. The latter alternative 
seems the more probable. 

We possess practically no available 
account of their trade relations giuierally. 
With regard to their intercf)urs{* with the 
Eastern civilised world, it is obvious that 
they must have furnished it with the raw 
XMT tjk -4 products of the countries of the 
World-Wide ^^,<,tern basin of the Mediter- 

f r “rr* ranean. The Bible calls the most 
o ar age these countries 

Tarshish. It must remain undecided to 
what country in particular this name was 
applied ; in any case the Carthaginians 
were the masters of the Tarshish trade, 
the track of which bounded the horizon of 
the civilised nations of Western Asia. 
The trade which commanded the Sjianish 
coasts must have j^enetrated beyond the 
Straits of Gibraltar. There was the 
famous attempt which, even before Hero¬ 
dotus’ time, somewhere about the year 
470 B.C., the “ elder ” Hanno made to 
acquire the West African coast by plant¬ 
ing factories there. His journey took 
him beyond the mouth of the Senegal, 
and the record of his achievement is 
said to have been set up in the temple of 
“ Cronos ” at Carthage. The extant 
Greek account claims to be a translation 
of it. The counterpart to this journey is 
found in the Periplus of Himilcus, who is 
said to have explored the North as far as 
Britain. We are, however, less well in¬ 
formed as to his report, since it is only 
known to us by its employment in the 
“ Ora Maritima ” of Avienus. 
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ROMANS AND VANDALS IN NORTH AFRICA 


The Wars 
of 

Jugurtha 


Rises From 
its Ruins 


R ome entered on the inheritance of 
Carthage and formed the province of 
Africa out of the territory of the repul)lic. 

The repjion preserved its prosperous con¬ 
dition even in the Roman period. The 
towns which had stood rnosl loyally |jy 
Carthage were destroyed, and others were 
administered by Roman jncfects. Only 
Utica and Hijipo, which in the last war 
had taken the side of the conquerors, 
retained the greater part of their ])rivileges. 

Utica gained greatly by the fall ot 
Carthage, oi winch it took the place for 
some time in matters of trade, and could 
compete with Rhodi's and Alexandria in 
wealth and commerce, l^ul 
Carthage ('j^itluige itself rose from its 
ruins. The attempt of C. Grac¬ 
chus to i)lant a colony on the 
historic site failed, it is true ; but Caesar, 
and after him Augustus, successfully 
prosecuted the scheme. The new settle¬ 
ments enjoyed for cimturies fair ])rosj)(‘i ity. 

But the real inlKuitance from Carthage 
was not the rich ('orn-land and its com¬ 
manding position on the Mediterranean, so 
favourable for trade, but the war with 
nomad ]^eo])les, the real sons 
of North Africa who with 
restless spirit swarmed round 
the borders of the rich pro¬ 
vince. The wise jiolicy ot 
Masini.ssa had made the 
Numidian state a formidable 
])ower, and its territory ex¬ 
tended from the borders of 
Cyrcnaica to Mauretania. Alter 
the death of this most loyal 
ally of the Romans, it required 
but a slight pretext to renew 
the old struggle between agri- masinissa 

culturists and nomads in the King of Numidia and a loyal 
form of a war between Rome of Rome m North Afnca. 

and Numidia. Under Micipsa, the succes¬ 
sor of Masinissa, friendly relations re¬ 
mained undisturbed. The feud broke 
out when, after the death of Micipsa, in 
118 B.C., and the murder of Hiempsal, the 
crafty Jugurtha, grandson of Masinissa 
and nephew of Micipsa, ascended the 
throne. For the first time a genuine son 



of North Africa came forward in the 
theatre of war—a man who combined 
Punic cunning with brigand bravery, and 
who, as an ally of the Romans, had learnt 
the art of war among a people who 
aspired to the dominion of the world. For 
the first time, too, a people of Aryan race 
came into conflict with the native genius 
cf North Africa in a struggle 
for supremacy on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Ju¬ 
gurtha, according to Roman 
stipulation, had received only the more 
valuable western part of Micipsa’s kingdom 
—that is, the jn'cscnt Algeria, with the 
exception of the most easterly portions 
and of Cirta, the capital—while his adopted 
brother, Adherbal, was allotted the cast, 
corresponding roughly to the ])resent 
Trij)olis. Adherbal’s good fortune was 
short-lived. In 112 n.c. Jugurtha found a 
pretext for war ; Adherbal was besieged 
in his ca]utal, Cirta, and in the storming 
of the town was killed, together with 
many of the inhabitants. 

Rome had now no choice but to take up 
arms against the usurper on the trivial 
pretext that among the slain 
inhabitants of Cirta were a 
number of Roman citizens. In 
reality, the war which now 
began concerned the .security 
of the ju'ovince of Africa, 
which was not only a valuable 
jiossession, on account of its 
natural wealth, but a corner¬ 
stone in the fabric of the 
Roman empire. 

The so-called J ugurthine War 
began in the year in B.c., but 
ended for the time in a .shame¬ 
ful peace, for Jugurtha knew 
how to avail himself artfully of 
the venality of the senatorial party and 
of the consul, Calpurnius Bcstia, who had 
been .sent out against him. Indeed, when 
the leader of the popular party, Memmius, 
succeeded in obtaining the summons of the 
Numidian king to Rome, the wily African 
was able to extricate himself from all 
difficulties, thanks to the corruption of 
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the parties in power, which astounded the 
king himself. It was only when he carried 
his audacity to such a pitch as to cause 
his cousin, Massiva, who was staying in 
Rome, and had put himself under the 
protection of Roman hospitality, to be 
treacherously murdered that he was 
forced to leave the city and prepare for a 
_ , new war. The senatorial party 

F°*h* f t>iice more conducted the war 

North an;! uiiskilfully. 

A division of the Roman army 
was actually cut off by Jugurtha, and had 
to ])urchas(‘ its liberty from the Numidian 
king by a shameful submission. 

At last the pojiular party, which tlnai 
eml^raced the more active element of the 
Roman people, succeeded in breaking the 
influence of the former leaders in the state, 
by enforcing the jninishment of the chiei 
offenders, and by jilacing incorruptible 
generals at the head of the army. J ugurtha, 
hard pressed by the consul Metellus suc¬ 
ceeded in uniting temporarily the whole 
power of nomad Nhirth Africa against the 
Romans by making an alliance with his 
father-in-law. King Bocchus of Maure¬ 
tania. TIh‘ Mauretanian kingdom already 
existed in the time of the Second Punic 
War, and probably included the greater 
part of Morocco, wliile in culture it did not 
stand much behind Numidia, since the old 
Phcrnician influence on the west coast of 
Morocco must have left some lasting 
traces. The alliance soon came to an 


end. Bocchus gave uji his son-in- 
law to the Romans, who adorned their 
triumphal procession with him, and 
allowed the miserable cai)tive to die in a 
subterranean dungeon. The Numidian 
kingdom was divided—one part was 
assigned to Bocchus, another joined to 
the Roman province, the rest was given 
over to two Numidian princes. 

There was no attempt even in later 
times at a comjdete subjugation of North 
Africa by the Romans. If the Roman 
rule in North Africa did, 
Intellectual however, in time .secure a 

of'lTome*^^^ stronger position it was due 
more to the advance of civilisa¬ 


tion and the common progress of the 
agricultural and town classes than to 
political measures. Where agriculture took 
hold, there the Roman influence also 
gained entrance; and the intellectual 
ascendency of Rome was followed by a 
political ascendency, which made the 
Romans the natural protectors of every 
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])eaceful people in North Africa. While 
the province of Africa was in time 
transformed into a genuinely Roman 
territory, Numidia, too, did not escape 
the fate of being Romanised. Masinissa 
had diligently encouraged the settlement 
ol agriculturists in his dominion. By so 
doing he laid a firm foundation lor his 
j^ower and first rendered a united Numidia 
possible ; but he at the same time aban¬ 
doned the standard of jmre nomad life, 
under which alone the Numidians could 
hoj)e to resist the influence of Rome 

The ])artly accidental circumstance that 
King Juba of Numidia, in tlie struggle 
between }\)m])ey and ( cTsar, })laced himself 
on the side of the first an(l was involved 
in his fall, led to the change. Augustus 
annexed the easttun halt ol Numidia as a 
“ new province ” to the Roman em})ire and 
left Juba in possession ot (mly tin* less 
cultivated west, as well as of Mauretania, 
which, however, recognised the rule of the 
king only to the smallest extent. From 
this time the name of the Numidians 
begins to be disused and the designation 
of “ Mauri ” becomes universal for the 


inhabitants 


North Africa, 


es])ecially for the nomads. 
IMoors Romans soon saw them¬ 

selves compelled to j)rotect the 
cultivated lands now’ subj'‘ct to their rule 
by lines of fortresses and a sort ot military 
frontier against the nomads, who, driven 
back into the steppes and mountains, 
allowed themselves to be won over quite 
temporarily as fickle allies, but were 
always ready to make inroads into the corn¬ 
growing district. Since after the final decay 
of the Numidian power no formidable 
enemy threatened Roman Ahica, a com¬ 
paratively small number of troops was 
alw^ays sufficient to protect the country. 
Two legions, and later only one, had their 
permanent station in Africa ; indeed, the 
military strength of North Africa was 
trained by Rome to be used in foreign 
wars. Outside the province only the 
agricultural districts were under Roman 
influence ; and as these districts lay like 
oases in the regions occupied by nomads, 
there never was any attempt at a com- 
j)lete subjugation of the country. This 
applies particularly to Mauretania, which 
never became an integral part of the 
Roman empire. 


The external history of Mediterranean 
Africa at the time of the Roman emperors 
presents little worthy of narration. Of all 
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the border countries of the Roman empire, 
it was the least threatened. At the same 
time it belonged to those regions which 
offered little prospect of territorial expan¬ 
sion, and, therefore, never liad to serve 
as the centre ot military operations. Such 
favourable circumstances contributed 
greatly to the pros})erity of the country. 
Roman Carthage, which had grown up on 
the site of Rome’s annihilated rival, 
flourished to such a remarkable d(!gree that 
it could compete in wealth and population 
with Alexandria. The grain exported from 
Africa had long become indispensable tor 
Rome and Italy, where the country j)oj)u- 
lation steadily diminished ; a portion of 
the stream of gold which ])oured into Rom? 
was thus diva'rted to the African provinc<*. 

The arts and sciences, when they sank 
from their high place in Rome, (*njoyed a 
st'cond jK^riod of ])ros])erity in souk* 
provinces, and especially in Africa. But 
luxury and immorality, the evil associates 
of w’calth, tound a sj)lendid soil. Per¬ 
haps both ])henomena, 
intellect ual dt'velopment 
and material luxury, caused 
Christianity to strike deej) 
root in Africa in a short 
time and favoun’d the 
further s])read ol the new 
teaching from this centre. 

We .s<‘e the influence ol 
Africa on Christianity em¬ 
bodied in the mighty form of 
Augustine. An intense and forcolul nature, 
lu’ sought fruitlessly to find tlu', fulness ol 
existence in })lea.sure, until an hour of true 
knowledge led him into the path cd sidf- 
denial, which he trod with the same fiery 
im])etuosity. African Christianity tri¬ 
umphed with Augustine. While it made 
the culture and wealth of the country of 
service to its cause, it gave Africa an 
important place in the civilised world, 
which, however, it was destined to keep lor 
only a short time and then to lose for ever, 
. Augustine himself in the last 

thc*F* ^^ hostile armies 

c icry before Hippo, the town 

** of which he was bishop— 

armies which were destined to tear Africa 
away from the Roman empire and to 
reduce it to a condition of misery, from 
which it did not rise until the time of the 
Arabs. In the great migratory move¬ 
ment, wdiich had affected all the tribes of 
East Germany, the Vandals, who were 
settled in Western Silesia, had not re¬ 


Coming 
of the 
Vandftls 



JUBA 


mained quiet. Their relation to other 
Teutonic peoples is not quite clear ; many 
historians of the period of the migration 
class them with the Goths ; according to 
other surmises, they would belong to the 
great Suevian group. Pure Germans in 
the anthropological sense they could hardly 
have been. They were largely intermixed 
with that ol(Wr ])opulation 
which must have .settled in 
(rcrmany before the inroad of 
closely federated Teutonic 
Indeed, it has been concluded from 
th(‘ name of the Vandals that Slavonic or 
Wendish tribes were merged with them. 
At any rate, the Vandals are considered the 
least imi)ortant of the Teutonic pcojfles 
that marched southw^ard. the least coura¬ 
geous, and the most barbarous. 

At the lime of the wars with the Marco- 
manni the Vandals had already moved 
towards the Roman frontier in small 
hordes, until finally the w^hole j)eoplc, 
moved by a spirit of unrest, began to 
look for new abodes. Partly 
as enemies, i)artly as allies of 
lilt' Romans, the Vandals, 
then, as later, a people 
whose armed strength 
]')rincipally lay in cavalry, 
a])j)cared on the Danube 
frontier. Beaten and almost 
annihilated by the Goths, 


and II. 


Kings of the State of Nvimidia during iliov at last olacod tliPrn- 
the Roman ascendency m Africa. illtm 

selves entirely under the 
protection ol Rome and received settle¬ 
ments in Pannonia, until, after a long 
period of quiet, and aroused apparently 
by the fortune of their countryman, 
Stilicho, they moved towards the Rhine ; 
in alliance with the Alans they defeated 
the Franks on the Main and poured over 
Gaul, which almost without resistance 
fell a prey to tlieir predatory hordes. 

Three years later the treachery of 
German frontier guards opened to them 
the passes of the Pyrenees ; and now 
Spain, which, like Gaul, accepted her 
fate with dull resignation, learnt all the 
horrors of a war with barbarians and of a 
foreign supremacy in 409. After some 
years of unrest the victors divided the 
land among themselves, though a part of 
it still remained Roman. Already better 
times seemed to be dawning for the 
vanquished, when the attack of the West 
Goths brought new disorders into Spain. 
A part of the Vandals were completely 
exterminated ; the rest retreated towards 
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the south and once more acquired con¬ 
siderable power there for a time. That 
they then began definitely to apply 
themselves to maritime matters and to 


building a fleet is an important proof that 
they recognised their situation; and 
though we might not be inclined to form 
too high an o])inion of their fleet, it per- 


The Vandals 
Become a 
Maritime People 


mitted them not only to 
undertake predatory ex¬ 
peditions to the neigh¬ 
bouring islands and coasts, 


but, in case of need, to flee with their 


families before the onset of enemies. The 


perfect development of the Vandal fleet 
was to take jilacc in Africa. 

During the feud of the Roman 
generals, Boniface and Aetius, the former 
in rage had recourse to the desperate 
expedient of ajipealing to Geiserich. king 
of the Vandals, for help. It was gladly 
granted. In May, 429, the army of the 
Vandals landed on the African coast. 


According to the most trustworthy 
account, there were, including women, 
children and old men, some 80,000 .souls. 
Boniface, who, meantime, had become 


reconciled with the Roman court, hurled 
himself against the invaders without 
avail, although he held Hi])po Regius, 
th^* seat of the bishopric of Augustine, 
against the barbarians. After the defeat 
of Aetius he returned to Rome, where he 


died of his wounds. Hippo fell, so that in 
435 almost the whole of Africa, with the 
exception of Carthage, the capital, was 
abandoned to the Vandals. Since nothing 
was done to ensure the security of this 
last and most important Roman centre, 
Geiserich grasped a favourable op})ortunity 
and, in 43c), took the town by a sudden 
a.ssault, the effeminate inhabitants offer¬ 
ing no serious resistance. After prolonged 
struggles a new treaty was concluded, 
which, strangely enough, conceded Maure¬ 
tania and Western Numidia to the Romans, 
while the rich cast fell entirely to the 

The Tide ^^^^^.Is in 442. In all these 

W 3 LTS there is no trace of any 

of Vandal . , rr j 

p serious resistance offered by 

i^onauest inhabitants. Boniface had 


defended Hippo with Gothic mercenaries, 
while the native population lent no appre¬ 
ciable assistance, and the nomad tribes of 
the country either adopted a dubious 
attitude, or availed themselves of the 
difficulties of the Roman governor to 
make attacks and engage in predatory 
expeditions. This demoralisation resulted 


from social conditions, the system of 
latifitndia in particular, which had, 
perhaps, developed more favourably in 
Africa than in other parts of the Roman 
empire. The free peasants had long ago 
become the serfs of the great landed 
proprietors, and were little superior in 
position to the masses of slaves who were 
everywhere to be found. 

But the great landowners became 
in their turn easy victims of the policy 
of extortion followed by unscrupulous 
governors increasingly as the dignity 
of the imperial power sank lower. No man 
who had anything to lose would now take 
a place in the senate of the large towns, 
which had once been the goal of the 
ambitious, for the senators were required 
to make up those deficicmces in the 
revenue which, with increasing oj)prcs- 
sion, became more and more frequent. 
At last Jews, heretics and criminals 
were forced into posts of honour and stood 
at the head of the town government 
which in Roman times had been so power¬ 
ful. Bloody insurrections repeatedly 
broke out, always traceable ultimately to 


the pressure of taxation. The people had 
_ .. long since lost all military 

efficiency, for wliile the 
of Kom*» greatest jxirt of (he inhabit- 
ants of North Africa had lost 


all energy of character under the unfavour¬ 
able social and economic conditions, the 


citizens of the towns had sunk into 


extravagance and vice. “ Just as all the 
filth collects in the bottom of a shi])/’ 
says Salvian, “ so the manners of the 
Africans contain, as it were, the vices of 


the whole world. All other nations have 


their particular vices, as th(‘y have their 
peculiar virtues ; but among almost all 
Africans no single vice is missing.” 

Only one thing gave a certain stability 
to the African population and a power 
of resistance, though only passive resist¬ 
ance, against the Vandals in particular; 
and that was leligion. The Vandals, 
during their sojourn in Spain, had deve¬ 
loped into fanatical Arians. They cruelly 
persecuted in its African home the 
Catholic faith, which Augustine had 
firmly planted; but in doing so they 
planted in the vanquished the feeling of 
brotherhood, while they themselves re¬ 
mained like a strange body in the con¬ 
quered land, without entering into perma¬ 
nent relations with the people or the soil 
of Africa. The fact that the Vandals 
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came into Africa entirely as conquerors of their property. We thus see the 

forced them immediately to organise Vandals, after a certain state of tranquil- 
their political system without special lity had set in, almost entirely concentrated 
consideration for the conditions of the in the Carthaginian territory. From there, 
defeated. In particular, they did not as from the watch-tower of a castle, they 
attempt to draw over to their side, or even observed their African kingdom and kept 
to spare, the two most powerful orders— it in obedience, while in the greatest part 
the great landowners and the clergy-but . ot Africa the Roman institutions 

actually proceeded to exterminate them ; remained almost undisturbed, 

and when they had seized for themselves “ and only the revenues were 

all their projHnty, assumed the position surrendered to the Vandal 

of the former owners of the soil. overlord. There was no sign of any 

But in so doing they were compelled fusion of the conquerors with the old 
to stoj) half-way, for the number of the inhabitants of the country or even of the 

Vandals was too small to enable them formation of a new race, 

to bring the whole conquered territor}^ The Vandals, however, founded their 
under tlieir immediate influence ; so that, power on the iiisecure base of piracy and 
at least in the more outlying an I less their marauding rather than on the de- 
feitile regions, old conditions continued, velopment of territorial possessions. The 
while the richer lands in the vicinity of s])iritual victory of African Christianity 
the ca])ital, Carthage, tell partlv to the signified the tardy trium])h of the old 



THE AMPHITHEATRE OF EL JEMM, A ROMAN RELIC IN TUNIS 
After the fall of Carthage most of North Africa became Roman, only Numidia and Mauretania retaining independence. 


king, partly to his army. Even the king Carthaginian land over Rome, the mistress 
sawhimself soon com] lelied to .settle Roman of the world; now a fleet was destined 
tanners on his estates or to leave the old to set sail from the harbour of Carthage 
})roj)rietors as serls on their farms; under the command of the fair-haired 
and other leading Vandals followed Gciserich, which was to bring on Rome 
his examjde. The downfall was, there- all the horn^rs ot devastation, 
fore, not so com])letc as might seem at With this pillage of Rome, in 455, a 
th(‘ first glanc(‘ ; and a considerable long succession of Vandal predatory 
part of the African jiopulation, after the ex])editions begins. Almost yearly King 
first storm of conquest had blown over, (reiserich harassed the coasts of Sicily 
Vandal flight find themselves not and Italy with his fleets ; and he knew 
* worse off under Vandal rule how to avoid successfully a dangerous 
nques than unclcr the control of blow, ])lanned by the emperor Majorian 
ny arm corrupt Roman governors. The in 458, in alliance with the West Goths. 
Africans had even less to do with military The confused state of affairs in the western 
service than in the Roman times. Besides emjnre constantly afforded him new pre¬ 
serfs and the slaves there were also the texts for marauding exjieditions ; and 
native ofiicials, who were treated by the when the Byzantine emperor interfered 
conquerors almost as equals; and the the Vandal king welcomed the oppor- 
caprice of the Vandal ruler left here and tunity for completely devastating his 
there free landowners in the enjoyment territories on the coast. The campaign of 
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vengeance, which the emperor Ix‘o under¬ 
took in 4^8 with all his forces, absolutely 
lailed, after the Byzantine fleet had been 
annihilated by a night attack of the Van¬ 
dals. Some 5Tars later Geiserich, wdiose 
restless spirit began at last to feel the 
burden of old ag(‘, conclud(‘d a ])(\ace with 
Byzantium and soon afterwards with 
_ J^ome. This most powerful 

ower o Vandal kings died in 

'jirFlir 477- l<ingdom at his death 
embraced not merely North 
Africa as far as ('yrenc, but also Sardinia, 
('orsica, the IHalearic Isles, and a j)art of 
Sicily. But, iiidcrd, in internal strength it 
had lost rather than gained, since the 
numbers of the Vandals necessarily were 
steadily diminishc'd by thf**.' constant 
])redatory ex])editions. It is significant 
that under his successor, Hunerich, a 
number of the Moorish tribes regained 
their indej)endencc. while Hunerich him¬ 
self entirely forfeited what jiopularity he 
had among the natives through his cruel 
persecutions of the Catholics. Still more 
grave was the defection ol the Moors under 
King Gunthamund from 487 to 49(). 

I'he efforts of King Thrasamund (49b- 
,523), by every means, and wherever 
j)ossiblo by conciliatory measures, to 
establish the supremacy ol the Arian 
faith in his kingdom, and thus to root the 
Vandal power more firmly in the soil, 
failed as comjiletely as the previous 
attempts to do so by violence. Nor was 
th(^ king successful in the wars against 
the Moors. An alliance with the East 
Goths, cemented by the marriage of the 
king with the Gothic, prince.ss Amala- 
Irida might have been of great use to the 
realm, but it was not lasting. Disturbances 
arose among the Vanrials themselves. And 
when Hilderich, successor of Thra.sa- 
mund, who sought to gain the sup])ort 
of Byzantium, and was inclined to 
Catholicism, was driven from the throne 
by his general. Gclimer, the Byzantine 
em])cror, [ustinian, believed 

Uecime of 


the Vandal reassert his old claims 

Kingdom attempt suc¬ 

ceeded beyond his expectations. The 
towns of the Tripolitan coast, which had 
no Vandal garrison, submitted without 
demur ; Carthage offered no resistance ; 
and when Gelimer mustered his Vandals 
for the decisive battle he sustained, in 
spite of the cnemy\s inferior numbers, a 
crushing defeat. 


This ended the Vandal rule. The Catho¬ 
lic ])opulation of the country gn^eted 
the Byzantine general, Belisarius. as their 
liberator ; the Moors remained neutral or 
availed themselves of the confusion to 
make raids on friends and foes. This was 
all the more grave, because the Vandals 
had early begun to form a })art of their 
armies out of Moorish mercenaries, and 
in particular could no longer dispense 
with the Moorish archers. King Gelimer, 
who had thrown himself into a frontier 
castle, surrendered in the sj)ring of 534. 
Subsequent risings of the \bindals only 
brought about the result that tlu' rest 
of the nation were exterminated or 
banished from Africa. This fact is im- 
j)()rtant, because the attempt has been 
made repeatedly to trace back ])eculiari- 
ties of North African peo])les to a strong 
admixture of Vandal blood, while, in 
ri'ality, even at the time of the Vandal 
rule, religious differences jirevented any 
widt‘S]:>read amalgamation, and afterwards 
the (i-ermanic conquering race entiiely 
disappeared from Africa. Even their 

language and customs have left little trace. 
The emperor Justinian, after the con- 
quest of th(‘ country, did not 
'-fintnxlt.ce 

® th(‘ Roman institutions, 

* which had only 'partially 

been superseded by the Vandals, and 
among them the detest(*d Roman system 
of taxation. But as the Vandal con¬ 
querors had carried on the war 
of the settled ])oj)ulalion against the 
n imads, which they had been forced, as 
owners of the cultivated land, to take u]), 
difficulties increased for the Byzantine 
governors, who had to liold the jirovince. 
An imposing command of Justinian, 
that the i^etty Moorish principalities 

should in the future submit to the Roman 
laws, made little impression. Continual 
risings of the Moors depopulated the land ; 
and, in addition, religious dissensions 
among the Africans, who were zealous 
supporters of the faith, found the best 
.soil. Thus the moral and economic forces 
of North Africa had -sunk to the lowest 
depths when the wave of the Arabian 
conquest came rolling on. 

The West Goths from Spain had tem¬ 
porarily planted foot on the African coast; 
but the importance of their possessions can 
hfirdly have been greater than that of the 
present Spanish presidios, which exercise 
not the slightest influence on the interior. 
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BARBARY IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


l^ATURALLY, the storm of Arabirai in- 
v^asic n fell first on Egypt, which in 1)41 
< anie under the domination of Islam. In 
the first ardour of conquest the Arabian 
armies pressed on further, and, jierceiving 
the feeble resistanc(‘ of the Byzantines, 
went beyond Tripoli, without, howev'er, 
at once attaining any permanent results. 
T'he difficulties of communication and ol 
sending reinlorceiiKuits by land always 
made it possible for the H^^zantines, who 
wTre the masters of the sea, to win back 
what w^as lost. It is obvif)us that the 
settled j>o]^ulation was again diminished 
by th(‘se wars ; but at the same time the 
importance of tlu' nomad Berbers grew', 
and the contending powers had more and 
more to reckon w'lth them. 

It seenu'd as it after the founding of 
Kairuan in the vicinity of the old catntal, 
(\irth<ige, the Arabian supremacy w'as 
secured. Ifut in (183 the geneial Okba 
W'as defeated by th(^ united forct's of 
. the i->yzantines and the Berbers. 

ra s Ht'i bers, who (‘ssentially an* 

S^ain ° disjxised to i‘Xtremo political 
*****' disunion, combined this time 
to a great extent under the leadership 
of a heroic iiriestess, Dainia, or Kahinah, 
defeated the Arabian general, Hassan ibn 
Noman, in 6()6, drove the Arabs back into 
Cyrenaica, and endeavoured to make the 
return of their o]3jK)nenls impossible by 
devastating the frontier lands. Hassan’s 
successor, Musa ibn Noseir, first succeeded 
in conquering North Africa, or at least in 
driving out the Byzantines ; but he used 
the hard-won territory as a bridge for 
[lassing into Spain. 'I'here, in the fertile 
land that had been cultivated for cen¬ 
turies he founded a strong frontier post 
of Islam in 712. In this way the victory 
of the Mohammedan religion in North 
Africa was assured. 

No foreign rule had such far-reaching 
effects on the coast of North Africa as 
the Arabian. The Arab invaders w'ere the 
natural protectors of the settled popula¬ 
tion, on whose work and tribute their own 
existence depended. But they were at the 
same time a jHJOple of the desert, w'ho 


found in the steppes ol the conquered 
land a welcome scojio for their love oi 
nomad life. North Africa became a real 
home to them. VVliile sjireading tlndr 
religion and their language, they assimi¬ 
lated the aborigines to llumselves to a 
'-1 I continueilly increasing degree, 

of^Ar ® or drove back the refractory 

** 4 R* k tribes into the mountains and 

and Berber 

ill rapid growth the native race of the 
Berbers, to whom the religion of Islam, 
with its dis])utes and its infinite sects, 
gave a new s})iritual outlook and supplied 
the core of a national unity, d'he struggle 
betwinn Arabian civilisation and refine¬ 
ment and the rude strength of the Berbers 
occiqiied for (“enturies the history ol 
North Africa, and even to-day the civilisa¬ 
tion of the Aralis is not everywhere 
victorious. 

Of the greatest importance, how'cver, 
for North Africa, and especially for 
the most westerly and most uncivilised 
district, Mauretania—the later Morocco— 
W'as the conquest ol Spain and the clo.se 
r(‘lations which wme thus necessarily 
formed between the Mohammedans in 
Sjia n and .Morocco. The marvellous 
blending of Eastern and Western civilisa¬ 
tion in Moorish Stiain, the jmre blo.ssoms 
ot art and science which in the gloomy 
day*^ of the Middle Ages flowered liere in 
fabulous abundance, of w'liich tlie memory 
even now glorifies the ruins of Moorish 
grandeur, did not fail to make a deep im¬ 
pression on the rude sons of Mauretania. 
But as the advance of the Christian 
Sp>aniards began gradually to reduce the 
territory of Islam in Spain, bands of Moors, 
skilled in the tine arts, streamed over the 
„ . straits, and, finding a refuge in 

pants town.s of Morocco, trans- 

oors in their industry and their 

orocco old inhabitants of the 

land, as later the French refugees brought 
the germs of industry and skilled jiroduc- 
tion into distant (k*rrnan countries. 

Only one famous craft of the Spanish 
Moors need be mentioned, the dyeing 
of leather, which, under the name of 
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Cordiian, was formerly exported to all 
countries, but is now no longer prepared 
in Cordova, as of old. In Morocco the 
dyeing of leather is even to-day one of the 
most important and flourishing industries. 
Nor merely in Morocco, but also far to the 
south, on the banks of the Niger and its 
tributaries, the same craft is practised, 
^ , which, introduced probably 

j . . its way thither over the 

^ ^ desert. Even direct relations 

between Spain and the Sudan can be proved, 
for we find architects, esjiecially from 
Granada, in the service of Sudanese jirinces. 

Such facts make it plain tliat inter¬ 
course with the countries of the negritic 
races must have been developed in a 
c]uite different and more important fashion 
than during the Roman and Vandal times. 
The growth of the Sudanese trade is, in 
fact, a further and most valuable result 
ol the appearance of the Arabs in North 
Africa. When numerous Arab tribes 
scorned to settle in the corn-growing 
land as lords of the agricultural ])oj)ula- 
tion, but turned as true nomads to the 
stcpjie and the desert, they brought the 
influence of Islam into the wide desert 
belt, whose natural dangers and hostile 
inhabitants had until now restricted all 
brisk commercial intercourse. 

Things were immediately changed when 
the Arabs began to act as guides for the 
merchants. The trading spirit of the 
Arabian race, which showed itself con- 
sjiicuously in the first (enturics after the 
conquest, helped to surmount all diffi¬ 
culties. Even the political influence of 
the Arabian power extended further south 
than that of the Roman empire, for the 
armies of the conquerors jienetrated to 
the oases of Fezzan and even Kaiiar -that 
is to say, half-way to the Central Sudan. 
And as they then succeeded in spreading 
Islam in Negroland, North and South were 
united by a spiritual bond, and the 
TK A K •‘^‘^vering tract of the Sahara 
O en * formed no longer a hindrance 
the^Sahara streams of trade and 

culture. Communication with 
the Sudan had, however, other results for 
North Africa than the accumulation of 
wealth ; coast towns which lay safe 

behind their walls and defended harbours 
showed often an almost republican inde¬ 
pendence in their dealings with the caliphs. 
For the treasures of the East and West, 
which the Arabian merchant forwarded to 
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the banks of the Niger and of Lake Chad, 
the Sudan offered in return gold and 
ostrich feathers and, above all, men, sons 
of Ham, destined in the eyes of believers 
to be slaves. In the markets of the north 
coast black slaves were a staple article of 
sale ; negro women filled the harems of the 
wealthy, and negro guards protected the 
governors of Africa and the Spanish 
caliphs. 

The result was that beneath the original 
population of the north coast, which, 
under Arabian influence, was being ab- 
.sorbed into a new Islamitic nationality, 
there lay a deeper social stratum, a pro¬ 
letariat, which, in undertaking all hard 
labour, lightened the burdens of tlie up])er 
classes, but influenced them unfavour¬ 
ably by the unavoidable mixture of blood. 
This applies chiefly to Morocco, where 
even the present ruling dynasty has a 
goodly proportion of negritic blood in its 
veins, and ev^erywliere marriages with 
negro women are of ordinary occurrence. 
This had not been the case in earlier times 
to at all the same extent. And as the 
country already possessed in the jiowertul 
Araks element not arnen- 

Become culture, the hampering 

.. infliKMiccs on civilisation must 
»c have grown stronger 

with the ris(‘ of the negroes. In Africa 
the siipremac'y of the caliphs of Bag¬ 
dad was maintained lor only some 
hundred years. During this jieriod the 
greater part of the Berber tribes w(‘re won 
over to Islam, but not without frecjuenl 
risings, which disturbed the ])eace. The 
Berbers, who had already taken pari in 
the conquest of Sjiaiii as the ])i('ke(l troops 
of the army, ]>roved dangerous and 
obstinate op])onents ; and though Islam 
made continued j^rogress among them, 
the number of the Arabs diminished to a 
serious extent in the constant battles. An 
utter defeat ol the Arabs near Tangier 
in 740 is known as the “ Battle of the 
Nobles,” on account of the number of 
nobles and generals slain. 

Wh(‘n, on the overthrow of the Om- 
mayyads, the caliphate went to the Abbas- 
sides Africa became temporarily indepen¬ 
dent, and was not reduced to submission 
until 772. In the meantime, a prince of 
the Ommayyad house, Abd ur-Rahman, 
made himself master of Sjiain, and all 
efforts of the Abbassides to win back the 
land were successfully frustrated. The loss 
of the African possessions was henceforth 
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only a question of time. Mauretania, 
the present Morocco, which in early 
limes had always been least accessible 
to foreign influence, owing to its out¬ 
lying position and its geographical con¬ 
ditions, was the first to break away 
from the world-empire of Islam. Under 
the leadership of Edris ibn Edris, a descen¬ 
dant of the caliph Ali, the Moors suc¬ 
ceeded in finally shaking off the yoke of 
the Abbassides. It is a significant fact 
that Berber tribes were the first to join 
the new rulers. Immediately the zealot 
trait in the Berber nature employed itself 
in the forcible conversion of Christians and 
pagans, who were still numerous in the 
land. The emj>ire of Morocco has preserv^ed 
even to the present day the re])utation of 
being a stronghold of Moslem intolerance. 
"J he town of Fez was founded in 806 as 
the centre of the new state, and within 
its walls a not unimportant civilisation 
was soon developed. 

The rest of Atrica was held only a few 
years longer by the Abbassides. The 
calijih, Harun al Rashid, thought he had 
made a good choice when he entrusted 
Africa governorship of Atrica to 

I *K the energetic and wise Ibrahim 

n V u * ^ Aglab; but only too soon 

Caliphate 

formed into the ambitious rebel. He 
iound but little ojiposition, for even the 
c.ali])h made no serious eftort to recover 
the lost province. The centre of the 
empire of the Aglabites remained Kairuan ; 
Tripoli and the greater part of the present 
Tunis and Algeria formed the most 
valuable portion of the dominion. Tunis 
succeeded Carthage as a great' com¬ 
mercial town. The Arabian possessions 
in Sardinia and Sicily naturally fell 
to the Aglabites, who strengthened their 
position considerably by the conquest 
of the important town of Syracuse in 877. 

The dynasty of the Aglabites was dis¬ 
placed in qo8 by Obeid Allah, who posed 
as the Mahdi promised by Mahomet. 
He also dislodged the Edrisites from 
the throne of Mauretania, and united all 
North Africa, with the exception of 
under his rule. But Egypt, too, 
was lost to the Abbassides in the year 
968, and fell into the power of the Fatem- 
ides. These shifted the centre of their 
power to Cairo, and in 972 gave their 
western possessions to the family of the 
Zeirites to hold in fee. The history of the 
Zeirites shows how at that time, just as 


much as in the Roman period, North 
Africa was filled with partially and some¬ 
times completely independent petty states 
and tribal districts, and how in the 
hands of a brave leader an empire could 
be formed that might either last or break 
up again quickly into its component 
parts. The Zeirites firmly established their 
p power in the struggle with the 

St f fctidal lords of Africa, and 
North Xfrie* although nominally they 
remained dependent on Cairo, 
completely took the place of the Fatemides. 
Africa remained united, outwardly at 
least, for nearly a century, until Morocco 
once more attained its independence, and 
bt'gan to exercise a decisive influence on 
the history of the surrounding countries. 

Religion gave once again the ])retext 
for a national revolution. Arabs became 
this time the spiritual leaders of an insur¬ 
rection, which had, however, mostly to 
be fought out by the Berbers. An Arabian 
tribe, whose suddenly awakened religious 
zeal was sharpened by a famine, under 
the leadership of its chief, Abu Bekr, took 
])ossession of the town of Sejelmesa, and 
there arose the new dynasty of the 
Molathemides, or, as it is usually called, 
of the Almoravides. 

Under the second ruler of the line, 
Yusuf (1069-1109), the greater part of 
Mauretania was subdued, and a new 
cajiital, Morocco, was founded in the 
south-west, where the pasture grounds of 
the victorious tribe lay. The Torces of a 
rude, but brave and hardy people, which 
Yusuf now united under his command, 
enabled him to prosecute his conquests. 
While, on the one hand, the empire of the 
Zeirites had become so disorganised that 
it finally and irretrievably broke uj), on 
the other hand, the Moorish princes of 
Spain, who were subject to the rule of the 
Christians, implored the aid of the African 
ruler. Nothing could have been more wel¬ 
come to Yusuf. Received as j)rotector and 
- . saviour, he inflicted a crushing 

^ blow on King Alfonso VI. of 
Conquered ^alaca in 1086; 

By Africa * 


but the rulers of Granada and 


of Seville had in turn to renounce their 
powers. The cultured Islamitic Spaniards 
now saw themselves with reluctance ruled 
by the rude sons of Africa, whose brutal 
strength they, however, no longer ventured 
to resist. The conquest was, on the other 
hand, most advantageous to Yusuf and his 
African subjects. The overthrow of Islam 
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Rise 
of the 
Berbers 


liad been successfully prevented, and 
Spain had been made a source of strength 
to Africa ; but the rude Berbers, who 
crossed the straits, not only found wealth 
in Spain, but learnt to value in some 
degree the attractions of a higher civilisa¬ 
tion. The age of the Almoravidts seems 
to have been for Africa a period of 
increasing prosperity and of 
tolerable internal tranquillity. 
The second successor of Yiisuf 
was defeated by a genuine 
Berber from the Atlas, Mohammed 
Abdallah ibn Tomnit. The proclamation 
by this successlul fanatic of his descent 
from Hosein was one of the favourite 
means employed by politico-religious 
reformers to win universal res])ect. In 
reality, his success signified a new victory 
of the native spiiit and a further strength¬ 
ening of the Berber influence. The sharp 
antagonism to enlightenment so character¬ 
istic of Berber life becomes more distinctly 
seen in the course of history. After bloody 
civil wars the new dynasty of the Almo- 
hades obtained undisputed sway in 
Morocco in 1140. On them the task 
devolved of supporting the Moslem states 
in Spain, which could not, unaided, hold 
out against the Christians. Once more 
the African saviours proved dubious 
friends, and it was only after numerous 
conflicts that the grt'ater jiart of Islamitic 
Spain consented to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Almohades. 

Though the centre ol the African power 
lay in Western Morocco, and the fate of the 
state was repeatedly decided there, the 
eastern districts of the north coast stood 
only in very loose connection with the 
empire of the Almoravides and Almohades, 
and maintained—as, for example, the 
district of Bugia—under their own dynas¬ 
ties almost complete independence. Sicily, 
the ramj)art of Africa, had fallen in the 
eleventh century into the hands of the 
Normans, who soon afterwards gained 
. . possession of several towns on 
the African coast, as Tunis and 
. .* Mahadia ; and it may well be 
ns tans Berl)er tribes 

of the mountains and steppes would hardly 
recognise a lord over them. It was only in 
1159 Munen, a prince of the 

Almohades, succeeded in once more setting 
foot firmly in the East in conquering 
Bugia, Tunis, and Mahadia, and in driving 
out of the land all Christian inhabitants. 
The claims of the Almohades to Spain 
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became in the end fatal to them. By 
the ever-increasing })ower of the Christian 
states they saw themselves driven to 
incessant wars, in which the flower of their 
armies was destroyed. Their dominion 
received, however, the most terrible blow 
in the battle at Tolcsa, in 1212, in which 
the enormous army they had collected with 
the greatest exertions was utterly crushed. 
Their African empire now began to fall to 
pieces. In 120b Tunis was lost to an 
insurgent, who was able to establish his 
power firmly, and founded the dynasty of 
the Hafidcs. The S])anish possessions also 
regained their inde])endence. And, finally, 
after civil war the dynasty ol the Mcrinides 
eventually gained the throne of Morocco 
in 1269, after the founder of the family had 
already asserted his independence in the 
l)rovince of Schaus in 1213. 

Thus, then, the African emj)ire of Islam 
was finally destroyed ; and the cliief “ Bar¬ 
bary ” states of sill sequent times already 
begin to develop—Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, 
and Tripoli. The relations of Islam to the 
Christian states on the • Mediterranean 
had, meantime, completely changed. 
_ Th(‘ West once moie advanced 

SUtea*^^ to the attack. The African states 
f soon saw themselves hara.sscd 
evexop their own soil by the armies 
and fleets of the Christian rulers. Then 
first, and more for defence than for 
aggression, the fleets of the “ Barbary 
states ” were formed, which were de¬ 
stined to remain the scourge of the 
Medite^rranean countries down to the 
nineteenth century. 

The internal development of Morocco 
offers for centurie\s nothing worthy of 
remark. Not until 158S did the emigre 
of Morocco ex])and, and then, which is 
significant, not towards the east or 
north, but towards the south. A small 
Moorish army oifcuihed Timbuktu, and 
the town was in 1680 still in the hands 
of Morocco. Here and in the western 
Sudan their influence has been maintained 
until almost the present day. The 
op])ortunity was thus presented to the 
princes of Morocco of enlisting large 
numbers of black troops, which were of 
great service to them in the frequent 
civil wars, but also continually increased 
the negritic element in the population of 
North-west Africa. The negro guards, 
naturally, found many opportunities to 
decide the fate of the rulers and of the 
ruling l-ouses. 




THE MODERN BARBARY STATES 

AND THE FRENCH IN NORTH AFRICA 


P iE expulsion of the Moors from Gra¬ 
nada was of still greater importance for 
the eastern African states than for Morocco. 
The small states in Algeria and Tunisia had 
led up till now an unimportant existence, 
which had been only temporarily disturbed 
by the adventurous and completely un¬ 
successful crusade of King Louis IX. of 
France against Tunis. With the increas¬ 
ing influx of Moors, who were filled with a 
burning thirst for vengeance against Spain, 
and who also had the means to lit out 
pirate ships, these small states came into 
liostile relations with Spain, and in the 
beginning distinctly to their disadvantage. 
The })unitive expedition which Cardinal 
Ximenez undertook in the year 1509 struck 
panic into the whole coast region. From 
that time the Spaniards occupied not 
mtnely Oran, Bugia, and a fortress in the 
harbour of Algiers, but exacted tribute 
from some petty states, while 
the Berber tribes in the moun¬ 
tains were practically inde¬ 
pendent. The town of Tripoli, 
with some other places on the coast, was in 
the hands of the Knights of Malta, and the 
Genoese occupied the island of Tabarca. 
Thus the resistance of the African states 
was limited to petty acts of privateering, 
until they in their turn were drawn into 
that new movement of Islam which started 
w'ith the Turks, and was destined to send 
out its offshoots as far as the borders of 
Morocco. 

The man who gave life to the new in¬ 
fluence was the renegade Horuk Bar- 
barossa, a Greek from Lesbos. As captain 
of a privateer, fitted out by traders of 
Constantinople, he sailed to the Western 
Mediterranean, and made the town of 
Tunis the starting-point of .successful pre¬ 
datory exjieditions. He was soon in 
possession of a complete fleet of well- 
equipped ships, the crews of which were, 
for the most part, Turks. He gradually 
made him.self master of several places on 
I V 


A Cardinal 
Attacks 
the Pirates 


the coast, and at last of the town of 
Algiers ; the expelled ruler tried in vain 
to recover his small territory by help of 
the Spaniards in the year 1517. After the 
_ death of Horuk his brother, 

®p\**‘* Cheireddin, extended the newly 
State formed robber stale, and put 

it on a permanent footing by 
placing himself under the overlordship ol 
the Porte. 

The period of Turkish rule which now 
begins was, on the whole, a sad time for 
the countries on the coast of North Africa. 
The real rulers of the country were the 
Turkish garrisons. By the side of these 
the pasha, appointed by the Sultan, en¬ 
joyed only the merest semblance of power, 
while the Arabian and Berber inhabitants 
of the country were exposed helplessly and 
unjustly to the caprice of the rude soldiery. 
Piracy became more and more the only 
.source of wealth for the unhappy coun¬ 
tries. The reason why this source was not 
soon stop{>ed by strong measures was 
chiefly that Spain, diverted from her de¬ 
sign on Africa by the discovery of America, 
gradually sank into political impotence. 
Charles V., by the conquest of Tunis in 
1535, took the first stc[) towards ending 
the curse of piracy. But the attack on 
Algiers failed ; and in 1574 Tunis was 
finally lost. 

There, too, the Turkish military rule 
was instituted. As in Algiers, the repre- 
.sentatives of the soldiers formed a sort of 
republican government, or “ divan,” at 
the head of which a Dey with uncertain 
influence was usually placed. The rela¬ 
tions between Algiers and Tunis were, as 
a rule, unfriendly ; in 1757 
Vassal Tunis was actually conquered 
States sacked by Algerian troops, 

and its reigning lord deposed. 
As compared with Algiers, the third 
Turkish vassal state of Tripoli fell into the 
background even more than Tunis. It had 
been founded in 1551 after the expulsion 
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of the Mahese by ajn old subordinate 
officer of Cheireddin Barbarossa, Dragut. 
Here also the Turkish militia had things 
completely in their hands. Algiers, Tunis, 
and Tripoli—nominal vassals of Turkey— 
_ all obtaiiK'd an unenviable repu- 
of the tatioii for piracy; although, in 
^ . reality, it was not the nature 

of privateering itsc'lf as prac¬ 
tised by them which distinguished them, 
but only the long persistence of a condi¬ 
tion which had been gradually aban¬ 
doned by the other inhabitants of the 
Mediterranean. In the Middle Ages the 
Christian staters had fitted out corsairs as 
much as the Mohammedan states, in order 
to capture hostile merchantmen and to 
plunder the coasts of their enemies. 


jiossible victims was much lessened, the 
sphere of these raids must have been 
extended. In fact, the corsairs appeared 
quite early on the other side of the 
Straits of Gibraltar. In i()i7 Madeira was 
plundered ; the Irish coast was devas¬ 
tated in 1631, and Iceland invaded in 1637. 

A severe check was inflicted upon 
them by the English Navy, under the 
command of Robert Blake, in the time of 
the Commonwealth ; nevertheless, even at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Algerian pirates cruised as far as the North 
Sea. The objtnq of these voyages was not 
only the seizure of gold and jiropcMiy, 
luit also of men. The sums obtained as 
ransoms for captive Christians were an 
im])ortaut source of income to tli(‘ rulers 


1 



THE PIRATES’ STRONGHOLD : THE TOWN OF ALGIERS AS IT WAS ABOUT THE YEAR 1070 


Alg^iers, one of the three grreat pirate states of Barbary, was orgranised by a Greek renegrade m l.'>17, and from 
that time until the French conquest in l«:to subsisted by open piracy, though nominally vassal of Turkey. 


There could be no possibility ol 
thoroughly extirpating the curse unless 
the districts on the coast were brought 
under the dominion ot a Christian state. 
But for a long time no nation showed any 
desire for a difficult and thankless under¬ 
taking of this kind ; and it was thought 
preferabk' to secure immunity by treaties. 
This succeeded jiartially, and the whole 
burden of the loss naturally devolved 
on those states which could not come to 
an agreement with the corsairs. On the 
whole, the power of the Barbary states 
sank steadily in the course of centuries ; 
and petty enterprises took the place of 
the great predatory expeditions of the 
earlier times. But as the number of 


and inhabitants of the Barbary states. 
The power ot the Turk waned from the 
time when his advTince was finally re¬ 
pulsed by Prince Eugene of Savoy. States 
which subsist primarily by open piracy 
cannot be tolerated by civilised maritime 
powers. Yet the Barbary jiirates con¬ 
tinued to practise their profession without 
_ being ctefinitely sup})ressed 

Barbar ^ through the eighteenth century. 

ar ary }£vcn Severe chastisement in- 
riraies British and other 

fleets in the early nineteenth century did 
not destroy the plague spot. It was France 
which finally put an end to the pest. 

In 1830, the French monarchy of 
Charles X. was in parlous state. Searching 
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THE TOWER OF SKULLS AT JERBA IN TUNIS 
A ghastly monument of a Christian expedition to the 
pirates' haunts in l.')()l and its defeat by the Arabs. 

lor some means of recoverin' popu¬ 
larity without desisting from ils reac¬ 
tionary domestic policy, it souglit to obtain 
martial glory. Tlu^ i)ey of Algiers had 
very flagfantly insulted the French consul, 
and reparation had never been made. A 
strong punitive expedition was dt spatched ; 
it made a ra])id conquest. The Dey an(l 
his Turks were removed from the country ; 
and to this the Berber po])ulation aj)j>ear 
to have felt no strong objections. The 
French had no more intention ot staying 
in Algeria than Eurojieans (‘ver have of 
staying in barbaric 
realms m which 
they have been 
compelled by cir¬ 
cumstances to 
make a military 
demons trat io n. 

But the honest 
intention of retir¬ 
ing is usually frus¬ 
trated by the 
sense of responsi¬ 
bility for restoring 
order and then for 
maintaining it — 
since it is com¬ 
monly manifest 
that withdrawal 
will be followed by 
the recrudescence 
of anarchy. So it 
was with the 
French in Algeria; 


and there was a further inducement at 
the outset to postpone retirement. The 
Bourbon monarchy fell, and Louis 
Philippe could hardly venture to signalise 
his accession by what his enemies would 
have clamoured against as an example of 
“ the craven fear of being great.” So 
the French stayed—to restore order. 

The natives had acquiesced in the ejec¬ 
tion of their Turkish governors ; they 
were not ef^ually ready to accept control 
by the infidels, especially as the latter 
displayed some want of tact in handling 
their susceptibilities. I'hey rose in in¬ 
surrection under Abd el-Kadir, a leader of 
heroic type, who met with such success 
that after two years of fighting the French 
recognised him as sultan of a great j)art 
of the country. This, however, did not 
suffice ; and in 1839, two years after the 
truce, Abd cl-Kadir and the French were 
at war again. This time the relentless 
vigour of the French attack juesently 
drove the native chief out ot the country 
to Morocco ; only to return with fresh 
forces, lender such circumstances, the 
emperor had no alternative but to carry 
th(‘ contest through to a finish. The 
French did so. Abd el-Kadir ultimately 
found himself comi)elled to surrender to 
save his country from destruction. For 
some lime he was held in durance, till 
Napoleon HI. released him. 

The whole of Algeria was not, in fact, 
brought into subjection until 1847. Under 
the Kejmblic which upset Louis Philip])e, 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF TUNIS. THE CAPITAL OF THE FRENCH PROTECTORATE 
Tunis, the second of the Barbary pirate states, remained a nominal vassal state of Turkey until 188!{, 
when it was placed under French protection, and its grovemmcnt controlled by French administrators. 


Algeria was treated as il it had been siin])ly 
an outlying portion of France. Napolt*on 
III. recognised that hhiropean nutlixls of 
self-government weie not adapted to the 
population. One after another, a series 
of expeiiments in th(‘ form of military 
■ governments, goxernments more or less 
modc'lled on that ot the British in India, 
were attemjited, culminating, in 1879. with 
a rcvTTsion to ])arliamentary methods ; but 
none have achieved distinguished success. 
Oil the other hand, there lias been a very 
large immigration ol Europeans from 
Southern Italy, Malta, and 
Spain, as well as from 
Southern France, and these 
elements seem likely to fuse 
with the native Algerians, so 
rs to produce a distinct race- 
modification. Finally, Al¬ 
geria is a bast' from which 
French influence has extended 
southwards to meet the north¬ 
ward movement from the 
French Sudan, and the con¬ 
solidation of a French North 
African empire is in sight. 

On the east of Algeria, 

Tunis—like Algeria, a nomi¬ 
nal vassal-state of Turkey— 
enjoyed in the nineteenth 


century a much more enlightened govern¬ 
ment under the ruling dynasty than her 
nt'ighbouis. France, (.stablidied at Algiers, 
was willing enough to extend her ascend¬ 
ency to Tunis : but Algerian difficulties 
on the one hand, and British ojiposition 
on the othei, checked her zeal. In course 
of time, however, the Tunisian administra¬ 
tion degenerated ; European intervention 
became necessary. The Biitish Govern- 
ment remained inert ; Italy, the other 
Power mainly interested, hesitated to 
cssume direct rivalry with France ; and 
France found sufficient excuse 
for forcing the Dey to place 
himself under French “ pro¬ 
tection.” From 1883, thcr‘=*- 
fore, Tunis has been recog¬ 
nised as a French Protectorate 
—that is, like the protected 
states in India, it retains its 
dynasty, but its government 
is jiractically controlled by 
French administrators, with 
excellent effects. 

Tripoli, like her western 
neighbours, owned but a very 
nominal allegiance to her 
suzerain at the Porte. But 
when France was asserting 
herself in Algeria, Turkey 



ABD EL-KADIR 
Who carried on a “holy war” 
agralnst the French in Algeria. 
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who was credited 
with Europeanising tendencies, abdicated li)US 

In 


took the opportunity in 1835, to reassert 
her authority in this eastern member of 
the group of Barbary states. The existing 
dynasty was removed, and the country 
administered under a 
pasha as a vilayet of tht' 

Turkish cmi)ire ; and so 
it remained until 1912, 
when it was invaded, con 
quered, and formally an¬ 
nexed by Italy. 

Morocco, though, un¬ 
like the other three corsair 
states, it did not fall 
under the casually exer¬ 
cised dominion of the 
Turk, did not establish 
itself as a consolidated 
Power till some two 
centuries after tlie an¬ 
nihilation of the Moorish 
power in Spain, when 
Muley Ismail brought the 

country under his domin- abdul aziz 

ion. Since then it has The Sultan of Morocco, 
remained a single king¬ 
dom- -the type ol an Oriental absolutist displaved. 
monarchv. To P2iuo])ean influences it 
continues to oppose an impenetrable s('reen 
of what Europeans call fanatical prejudice. 

The state retains an 
obstinate power ol 
resistance to the inter¬ 
vention of " infidels,” 
as the Spaniards 
found in 1859, though 
their cam])aign in 
that >'ear was in lorm 
Successful. The his¬ 
tory ol Morocco has 
been one, not of pro¬ 
gress, but ol stagna¬ 
tion, if not of retro¬ 
gression. Its govern¬ 
ment nominally dis¬ 
plays all the worst 
feat ures of an utterly 
irresponsible despot¬ 
ism—and its people 
ask for nothing else. 

The thing they have 
is the thing they 
understand. Individ¬ 
ual liberty, in the 
sense of an absence 
of government control, flourishes; in 
the sense of security of life, person, or 
property against outrage, chains, and 
robbery, it hardly exists. In the interior, 
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the monarch can command no obedienf e ; 
nowhere, and at no time is he st'cure 
against revolt. The population . of 
Morocco has no idea of accepting the one 
method by which any¬ 
thing which Europeans 
rec ogni se as perm a ne n t 
can be established - the 
assumption of sovereignty 
by a European Power. 

It is not easy to judge 
how far th('rc is any real 
probability ol siudi a 
sovereignty Cfiming effec¬ 
tively into play; the 
mutual jealousies of 
European statt's always 
militate against any one 
of t h (‘ m 1) (' c o m i n g 
supreme, and even when 
a supremacy is estab¬ 
lished, as with the Britisli 
in Egypt, it temE to be 
hampert'd. N('vert h(‘less, 
a tendency to mutual 
accommodation has bei'ti 
190-} JTance and (ireat 
Britain arrived at a convention which was 
accepted by S])ain. Ej'eiK'h antagonism 
was withdrawn in Egypt, and loanee was 
to be in efleet riM'og- 
nised as liaving ])ara- 
mount interests in 
Moro('('o. In other 
w’ords, apart Irom 
n*servation oi (Wjaess 
trc'aty rights, l"ranee 
was coiK'eded th(‘ 
right ol inter\’(‘nti()n 
in th(‘ administration 
of th(‘ Moorish king¬ 
dom. Still, as other 
l^owers were dissatis- 
lied, a iurHu‘r (on- 
l(‘rt'nc(‘ ol all the 
Powers interested was 
held at Algeciras in 
iqof), resulting in an 
agreement, of which 
the fundamental point 
paramount 
espon- 


^ ^^1 was the paranu 
^ a ut h ori t v an d rosy 

sibility ol Franro. 


MULAI HAFID, SULTAN OF MOROCCO, 1008-12 


T li e Franco- 


Spanish agreement of 
1912 defined the area—a strip of coast 
line from Ifui, one hundred miles south of 
Agadir, to Melilla and the Muluya-~-of 
Spanish influence, and in the same year a 
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TANGIERS AND TETUAN : THE CHIEF CITIES OF MOROCCO 
Unlike the other three corsair states c£ North Alnca, Morocco did not come under 
the vassalasre of Turkey, but remained a single despotic kingdom. A general view of 
Tangiers, the chief commercial city and diplomatic headquarters, is given at the top of 
the page, the l-oyal palace being shown in the middle on the left, and a street in 
the city on the right. Tetuan, the city and seaport next in importance, is seen at the bottom. 
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French Protectorate was formally declared 
over the rest of Morocco. 

On France, therefore, has devolved the 
lion's shore of the troubles which have 
continued to disturb Morocco. The sultan 
Abdul Aziz was credited with European¬ 
ising tendencies ; but these were not ac¬ 
companied by administrative vigour or 
ability. Hence 
the a n t i - 
foreigner agita¬ 
tion has receiv^'d 
an additional in¬ 
centive among 
the population ; 
and a rival 
sultan, Mulai 
Hatid, was pro¬ 
claimed in 1907, 
who found cOti¬ 
s’derable sup¬ 
port. Abdul 
abdicate d in 
1908, and Mulai 
Ha lid reigned till 
1912, wlu'ii he 
also abdicated, 
and was succt‘fd(‘d b\' Mulai Yusef. 
Throughout 191 j both France and Spain 
were engaged in serious hostilities with the 
tribesmen, and the loss of life was consider¬ 
able. The spirit of revolt against European 
authority seems by no means yet subdued. 

In any case, Islam in its rigid North 
African form will remahi a m ) t dangerous 


and altnost invincible foe to European 
civilisation. How, even in the year 1914. 
this fanatical antagonism to European 
influences had acquired overwhelming 
force in North Africa is shown by the 
history of the Senussi order, a part\' of 
reform, organised in the true North 
African spirit of hostility to civilisation. 

The founder, 
who came from 
T 1 e m c (' n i n 
Algeria, found 
in the oasis Siwah 
a continually in- 
CK'asing body of 
followers. From 
here the sup¬ 
porters of th(‘ 
order spun, as it 
were, a net round 
North .\frica, 
and gradually 
a c (] 11 i r e d an 
influence with 
which every 
ruler of t h e 
s( pa rate coun¬ 
tries and evauy Europ(*an colonial power 
had seriously to rerkon. The d(‘ath 
of the original Senussi in the middle of 
the 'sixties did not harm the movement, 
lender his successor the oasis of Siwah 
was still the ct'ntre of the Senussi influenct' 
and the home of a burning hatred of 
Christianifv. HrrvKKii Schckiz 



1 r.j.tt. 

RAISULI KAID MACLEAN 


The Native attitude t wards the foreigrner was made evident in the 
capture of the Sultan’s adviser, Kaid Maclean, by the brigand Raisuh. 



ADMINISTRATION DIFFICULTIES IN MOROCCO ; KABYLES DEFYING THE TAXGATHERERS 
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TROPICAL NORTH AFRICA 
ITS NATIVE RACES AND STATES 

BY DR. HEINRICH SCHURTZ 

PEOPLES OF THE WESTERN SUDAN 

B y reason of its climatir conditions and ol the Sudan and far into the desert. 

ethnographical character, the Sudan In the Western Sahara are also un- 
may be considered as a transition zone mistakable remnants of an old negro 
between the Sahara and the well-watered « population. According to the 

tropical regions of Central Africa, toj’ether Roman historian Sallust (86-34 

with the (iuinea Coast. Rifes* southern districts of 

In its po])ulation, the Xe'^ro. the Ethio- the true desert were in the 

pian. and the Libyan combine in \'arying hands of the negroes in his time ; but 
proportions, while at a comjiarativxdy even then forerunners of those different 
later })criod another light-coloured race, races from which the Berbers were after- 
the Arabs, influenced the Sudan. ward com])ounded may have been settled 

We may assume that the power and side by side with the negro inhalutants. 
importance of the desert tribes of the In the Western and Central Sudan are 
Sahara and the southern steppes in- two great state-forming races, largely of 
creased considerably in pro]')ortion as the negro blood, the Mandingo and the Hausa. 
growing numbers of their cattle enabled These are manufacturing and trading 
them to derive more profit from the })coplcs by profe.^sion. They are thus en- 
poor soil upon which they lived. At first dowed with the necessary qualities for 
probably unsettled bands of hunters, they entering a foreign district, forming .small 
grew to be powerful and warlike tribes, colonies within it, and seizing the govern- 
In this course of development were two nient for themselves when occasion offers. 
sei)arate stages, marked by the introduc- The Mandingo arc leather-workers, dyers, 
tion of cattle at an early period, and the weavers, and smiths, and extend as far as 
introduction of the camel, which did not the west coast. Trade and manual industry 
take place until late in the have enabled the Hausa to advance to the 
Development period. At first the slave coast, where their support of Moham- 

of Desert ^^ack agricultural tribes of medanism has gained them considerable 
Tribes Central Africa were superior to influence. The Soninke, to the south of 
the needy inhabitants of the desert, but the Mandingo, are a tribe of similar 
the balance of power turned in the oppo- character. We have examples of involun- 
site direction until the negroes were sub- tary migrations of this kind, especially in 
jugated or forced to retreat. the east of the Sudan, to which inhabi- 

At an early stage the negroes seem to tants of Bornu and Bagirmi have been 
have been spread over nearly the whole transplanted, bringing with them a higher 
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civilisation. It is very possible that the 
transmission of ci\'iJisation In* migration 
of this kind was one ot the torces which 
completed the expansion of the earliest 
states in the Sudan, the negro finding 
maniifactiiring ability to be a new means 
of ox'erjKiwering the shepherd tribes of 
the desert, who were disinclined to labour. 
„ « The stimulus given to pilgriin- 

age by l\Iohamniedanism ex- 
ivi isa ion horizon and greatly 

increased traffic. When the 
Berber races grew to be ])owerfiil tribes, 
excellently conformed to their special 
environment, the black races, with their 
tendency to form i)etty states, w’ere 
forced to retreat. J^y far the most 
important of these tribes is the great 
Tuareg people, or, more properly, Iinos- 
chagh. Their conformation to the ('on- 
ditions of desert life and their advance 
southward a})j)car to have been purely 
involuntary. Though the northern parts 
of the desert were already in the ]mss(\ssion 
of the Tuareg in illust’s time, the main 
body of the people seems to have been 
S(;ttled in the fruittul districts under the 
mountain chain of North Africa until the 
Arab conquest drove them gradually to 
retreat southward. Different Arab tribes 
pressed after them, and in ])laces divided 
the new territory with them ; but the 
negroes, wffio were settled in the oases on 
the south of the desert, succumbed to the 
attacks of the Tuareg. I'hese repeated 
shocks jiroduced racial movements which 
were transmitted to the Sudan in southerly 
and easterly directions. 

Even before that j^eriod imj>ortant 
negro kingdoms exist('xl in the Western 
Sudan. The history of the kingdom of 
Ghana, or Gharata—proj^erly Aucar~can 
be retraced further than any other. This 
state is said to have been founded about 
300 A.D. It was situated on the edge of 
the desert, west of Timbuktu, and north¬ 
west of the Upper Niger valley. It was 
_ not, however, a pure negro 

Ne**ro* The ruling house 

seems to have belonged to a 

n^rngdom 

poj:)ulation was Mandingo or Malinke. 
This information is valuable as showing 
that long before the Mohammedan period 
the Sudan was a district of mixed popula¬ 
tion, and that the oft-recurring cour.se of 
events which brings a fair race to rule over 
a negro j^o])ulation was not unexampled 
even at that time. IVenty-two rulers are 
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said to have reigned in Ghana before the 
beginning of Mohammedan chronologv' 
Carthage and Cyrene carried on coni 
mercial relations, at any rate indirecth- 
witli the countries beyond the de.sert m i 
Mediterranean civilisation had slromlv 
mihwnced the Sudan when the Arabs over¬ 
ran North Africa. A jieople thus aj)- 
pcarod on the edge of the great desert for 
whom the inhospitable land had no terrors, 
and who were spurred on to des]>erate 
enterprises by the hope of extending the 
Mohammedan religion and their owm power. 
The kingdom of Senhagia in the Western 
Sahara seems to have been the starting- 
point for the s])rcad of Mohammedan 
propaganda. The town of Biru, or Wha- 
iata, was a]iparcntly a centre of trade and 
of Mohammedan civuli.sation until it was 
overshadowefi by Timbuktu. In fact, it 
is at an early period that we find the first 
traces of Mohammedanism in the Sudan. 

It was not everywhere that the new 
religion found fav^ourablc soil, and it has 
not even yet made its way throughout 
the country ; but it brought with it the 
greatest mark ol a higher civilisation, the 
art of wTiting, and thus laid the founda- 
wk I reliable history ol 

What Islam jlie most priceless 

* historical records ol tliis dis- 

the dudan Sonrhay, 

were composed by Ahmed Baba about 
1640. 

While Ghana was at the height of its 
prosperity a new kingdom w^as developed 
at no great distance, Sonrhay, where the 
dynasty of the Saa —a])])arently also of 
Berber origin—came to jiower at the 
outset of the seventh century. The Saa 
Alayaman was the first ruler, according 
to Ahmed Baba, and was succeeded by 
fourteen kings before the land came 
under Mohammed,in rule. The centre ol 
the kingdom ol Sonrhay lay within the 
great curve ol the Niger, south of the 
modern Timbuktu ; but it also possessed 
im])ortant districts beyond the Niger, 
further to the cast. 

Sonrhay was at first of no great im- 
jiortance ; a third and somewhat younger 
state, the kingdom of Mclle, was for a 
long time predominant in the Western 
Sudan. The early history of Melle is 
wholly obscure. It seems to have been 
founded by the Mandingo, who perhaps 
first overthrew the Berber supremacy. 

At the time of its greatest prosperity its 
power extended northward far beyond 




TYPES OF THE VARIED RACES OF THE WESTERN SUDAN 

In the Western and Cental Sudan the great state-forming races are the Mandingo and the Hausa, who are the traders 
and manufacturers of the negro peoples. The fair-skiniied Fulbe, who first settled in the Senegal valley, are tnie 
nomad sons of the steppes. Among the most important of the negro tribes are the Bambara, whose chief centre is Segu. 
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the curve of the Niger, and it may have 
made itself felt indirectly as far as the 
Atlairtic Ocean ; its rulers were Mandingo, 
and consequently belonged to the dark 
races. The first Mohammedan preachers 
are said to have come to Mclle in the 


year 990 and to have met with a favour¬ 
able reception. Mohammedanism had 
_ spread among the peoples of 

^oun ing desert, and greatly stimu- 

Sf. lated their tendencies to polit- 

ical union. As early as the 
nintli century a Berberchief, Tilutan, had 
accepted Islam, had converted the neigh¬ 
bouring negro races, and risen to great 
power. About 1034 most of the Berber 
tribes of the de.sert wTre united under 


the sceptre of Abu Abdallah. Towards 
the end of the eleventh century the 
Tuareg founded the town of Timbuktu in 
a spot which had been regularly used 
for holding markets ; the town became an 
important centre of their influence. About 
this period the old kingdom of Ghana was 
conquered for a time by the Almoravides, 
who became highly important in the 
history of North Africa and Spain. 

Meanwhile the princes of Sonrhay had 
accepted Mohammedanism about 1009, 
and become rulers of Ghanata about 1100 ; 
the chiefs of Melle, on the other hand, a 


state which was steadily growing in power, 
do not seem to have followed this example 
before 1200. Mansa (Sultan) Mussa was 
the most important of the rulers of Melle. 
He ruled from 13 ii to 1331, raised his 
kingdom to the ])osition of a first-rate 
military ]:)ow'er, and proceeded to make 
conquests in all directions. He .subdued 
what remained of the old kingdom of 
(iharia, wlii':h had recovered its inde¬ 
pendence but had lost most of its territory 
to Melle in the thirteenth century ; he 
conquered the Sonrhay kingdom and 
took the jirosjierous town of Timbuktu 
from the Tuareg. His reputation ex¬ 
tended far and wide, when he undertook 


Mohammedan 
Kingdom 
of Melle 


a pilgrimage to Mecca with a 
vast retinue of followers in 
the year 1326, and showered 
wealth around him with a 


liberal hand. An architect was brought from 
Granada to Timbuktu to build a palace for 
the king. After the death of Mussa the 
kingdom was threatened with disruption ; 
however, Mansa Isliman restored its 


carried on a furious struggle with general 
success against the southern kingdom of 
Grnne, or Jinne, the princes of which 
had accepted Mohammedanism in the 
thirteenth century. Melle continued at 
the height of its power for another century, 
and then began to sink beyond hope of 
recovery. According to Ahmed Baba, 
an “ army of God," which appeared and 
disappeared with equal rapidity, destroyed 
the larger part of the population ; this 
must refer to some great and fatal revo¬ 
lution or to a devastating epidemic. In 
the year 1433 Tuareg recovered 

posse.ssion of Timbuktu while the governors 
of the different ])rovinccs of Mclle were 
at war among themselves. 

During the latter half of the fifteenth 
century Sonrhay rose to a dominating 
position under the guidance of the cruel 
but energetic Sunni Ali, a luler of Berber 
extraction. One of his ancestors, Ali 
Kilnu, who had been brought uj) at the 
royal court at Mclle, fled away with his 
brother and raised a successlul revolt in 


Sonrhay. At first the rulers of Sonrhay 
were content to retain their independence : 
Sunni Ali was the first to begin conquest 


Negroes 
Assert their 
Supremacy 


on a large scale. He stormed 
Timbuktu with fearful slaughter 
in 1469 ; the town at once be¬ 
came a trading centre for the 


Wc.stcrn Sudan and North Airica. He 


then acquired most of the former kingdom 
of Ghana and had considerably increased 
his power, w^hen he was drowned on an 
expedition to the Sudan in 1492. 

His son, who succeeded him, was soon 
overthrown b)^ one of the deceased king’s 
generals, Mohammed ben Abu Bakr by 
name, a pure negro who took the royal 
title of Askia. Here we meet with an 


instance of those reactionary movements 
which frequently occur in the racial 
struggles of the Western Sudan: the 
negro pojmlation, which formed the main 
element in the vSudancse kingdoms, suc¬ 
ceeds in throwing off the yoke of the fair 
desert peoples and asserting the supremacy 
of its own race. As a matter of fact, the 
racial fusion whicli took place in most 
cases makes it as little possible to speak 
of pure negroes as of pure Berbers, and 
a change of rulers disturbed neither the 
Mohammedan religion nor the existing 
civilisation. The "Askia" soon showed him- 


power about 1335 and recovered Timbuktu, self a born ruler. He was a capable general, 
which had been conquered by the heathen and strengthened the resisting powers of 
prince of Mossi. Melle seems to have his kingdom by the encouragement 
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Founded by the Tuareg in the lltli century in a snot which had been used regularly for holding markets. Later it 
fell into the hands of the princes of Sonrhay, and in the lOth century became the centre of a Moorish province. 


vliich he gave to domestic industries ; 
i brilliant pilgrimage to Mecca increased 
he rejjutation of his country abroad. He 
leems to have created a standing army, 
sunni Ali having been accustomed to U*ad 
)ut merely a general levy of the whole 
people. After his return from Arabia 
le conquered the kingdom of Mossi, the 
uler and peoj>le of which country had 
lisplayed an obstinate hostility to Mo- 
tammedanism ; he then turned upon 
Melle, took and destroyed the capital of 
his ancient kingdom, and made the 
:ountry tributary to himself in 1501. 
l\hth the peoples dwelling further south 
ind the western tribes he had a more 
)bstinate struggle. Leo Africanus shows 
diat the Askia also extended his power 
the east and succeeded in partly sub- 
lugating the Hausa states, which were 
?ven then in a flourishing condition ; his 
power extended as far as Agades on the 
lorth-east, where he drove back the 
Berbers and planted negro colonics from 
Sonrhay. This action may also be con- 
iidered as a counterstroke of negro against 
Berber. Toward the end of his life dis- 
lensions broke out in his family, and in 
[539 his son Mussa forced him to abdicate. 
Sonrhay maintained its power to the 


lull during a long period of time. Lspe- 
cially glorious was the reign of the Askia 
Isshak I. (1539--1553). who embarked upon 
the first of the quarrels with Morocco. 

He was succeeded by Daud, who ruled 
in peace from 1553 to 1582. However, 
El Hadj, the son of this latter king, was 
troubled with constant outbreaks of 
civil war. Shortly after he had ascended 
the throne ambassadors apiicared from 
Morocco bringing gifts ; these were, 
however, m reality the forerunners and 
spies of a powerful Moorish army, sent 
out by the Sultan Mulai Hammed of 
Morocco, which was advancing through 
the desert upon the Niger. This monarch 
had resumed the policy of the Almora- 
vides, who had conquered Ghana from 
Morocco, and in whose army the Sudanese 
negroes formed a most valuable contin* 
gent. The army of Morocco was over¬ 
thrown in the desert; but the civil wars 
continued. In 1587 El Hadj was deposed 
and died shortly afterward. 

Hardly had the Askia Isshak II. put 
down the revolt and established himself 
upon the throne when a fresh army 
advanced from Morocco, seized the capital 
of Gogo, and then took Timbuktu. The 
leader of this army entered into negotiations 
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with Isshak instead of continuing 
his conquests, and was immediately 
dismissed in consequence by Mulai 
Hammed, whose ambition had been fired 
by the exam])le of the Spanish empire of 
Philip II. His successor, the Basha 
Mahmud, notwithstanding the scanty 
numbers of his troops, utterly defeated 
Isshak’s army, which could not stand 
before the firearms of the Morocco forces. 
Isshak fled eastward to the heathen tribes 
upon his frontiers, and met his death 
among them. Further resistance was in 
vain, and the powerful kingdom of 
Sonrhay was no more. It had compre¬ 
hended all the country on the Upper 
Niger and Senegal, and had extended its 
power to the sea-coast and deej) into the 


certainly felt. Henceforward it moved 
eastward to the Otntral Niger and Benue, 
and to the district contained in the angle 
of these two streams, the Hausa states. 
When once civilisation had made an entry 
into this district it became more strongly 
rooted there than upon the Upper Niger. 

Since the latter area largely con- 
Hausa stepi)e lands, nomadic 

States tendencies are predominant, 
and civilisation is permanent 
only in the commercial and industrial 
towns. Now the Hausa states form a 
country of towns, from which civilisation 
radiates to the siirroimding districts ; 
the inhabitants also are not wandering 
nomads, but agricultural negroes. It is 
true that civilisation has not ev^n yid 



become universal, 
nor is the country 
a |)olitical whole. 
Heathen races 
have their settle¬ 
ments scattered 
between the terri¬ 
tories belonging 
to the sev(*ral 
states, are ])erse- 
cuted by the ex¬ 
peditions of the 
territorial masters 
and make raids 
upon the country 
ill revenge lortlu' 
tribute ol slaves 
which IS con¬ 
stantly exacted 
Irom them. 


A VILLAGE SCENE IN THE REGION OF THE UPPER NIGER ancient 

The area of the Upper Niger consists largely of steppe lands, and it is only in the commercial f 41 , 

towns that there is permanent civilisation. This village is inhabited by an industrial tribe. inSiOI y Ol Tile 

Hausa stales is 


desert. The immigrants from Morocco even more obscure than that of the 
formed a new element in the racial fusion ; western kingdom. All that can be said wit h 
their descendants are now known as certainty is that'the Hausa peojile, to 
Ruinat—literally, sharpshooters. The town whom the states owe their name and their 
of Timbuktu became the centre of the first political organisation, were originally 
new Morocco province, which did not, .settled as a whole further to the north, 
however, extend as widely as the old and that they belonged to those iiegio 
Sonrhay kingdom had done—many of . . races which inhabited the 

the frontier provinces seceded, and indi- ^^*1^*'*'*“** southern parts of the Sahara 
vidual races conquered additional territory and the neighbouring districts, 

for themselves, such as the Bambara, and '*** The mountain land of Air, or 
especially the Fulbe. Asben, may once have been in the ])osses- 

The destruction of the kingdom of sion of the Hausa. Thence they were 
Sonrhay led to more important results driven south by the Berbers of the desert, 
than these. Hitherto the central point of having previously received some infusion 
West Sudanese civilisation had been upon of Berber blood, and gradually imposed 
the Upper Niger, where Northern infiu- their language upon a countless number 
enccs made themselves most rapidly and of tribes, language and not race thus 
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VIEW OF THE GREAT CATARACT OF GOUINA ON THE UPPER NIGER 
The Niger, the third longest river of Africa, rises near the west coast, and flows right across the bend of Africa into 
the Gulf of Guinea. Like all the African rivers it is much broken by rapids and cataracts, one of which is seen here. 


becoming tlie bond of unity among them, inhabitants on the river banks held out 
Tlie Hausa ]x:)int to Biram as the cradle against them ior a long period, and are to 
of their race, a little town lying east of be found existing in parts even at the 
Kano, near the borders of the kingdom of present day, just as they defied the attacks 
Bornu ; it this tradition be reliable, the of the Sudanese civilisation and its expo- 
greater part of the Hausa civilisation neiits in a thin strip of country on the 

must thendore have come from the Atlantic coast, or as they even now 

Central Sudan, and especially from Bornu maintain their position in the Upper Nile 
rather th in Irorn the west tiirough Melie valley. The seven old Hausa states were 
and Sonrhay. „ Biram, Kano, Daura, (lobir, 

The louncier of the town ol Biram bore talent for vSaria, and 

tlu‘ same name as the ])laci‘, and trom Kano. Gobir and Daura, 

him and his grandson, Banu, it is said together with Biram, may be 

that the forelathers of th(‘ seven ancient considered the earliest ])olitical creatkms 
Hausa peoples descended, and also the oi the Hausa people. They have a tradi- 
tirst kings ot those seven states which wen* tion that the mother of the founder of 

bounded co lectively by the River Benue the Hausa kingdoms was a Berber woman, 

and the desert on the one side, and by the which confirms the opinion that they 

Niger and the Bornu Irontiers upon the are not a jnire negro people, but b'we 

other. Piut when the Hausa started intermingled with the races ol the desert, 
trom the lands on the edge of the desert The Hausa jicojile probably deve- 
lO found their kingdom, the original loped their great talents for trade and 



LARGE NATIVE VILLAGE AND MOUNTAIN SCENE ON THE UPPER NIGER 
Note the stockade and the conicaUroofed huts, which are tjrpical of the whole oi tropical North Afzica. 
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manufacture at an early period. It was 
perhaps rather the influence of their civilisa¬ 
tion than their military power which exten¬ 
ded their language, and to some extent their 
authority, over a second group of states 
which are generally known as the illegiti¬ 
mate or bastard Hausa states, from the 
tradition that they were founded by seven 
. . illcgitimatcsonsof Banu. They 

oAhe'** ^ Kebbi, Zanfara, Guari, 

u - c. * Yauri, and beyond the Niger 
au a a es Nui)e, Yoruba, and 

Kororofa. The legends concerning the 
founders of the seven Hausa states enable 
us to form some idea of the political con¬ 
ditions prevailing during their antiquity. 

When the Hausa states of Banu were 
divided among his sous they also received 
definite j)osts of responsibility : thus, tv^o 
of them were appointed overseers of traffic 
and commerc(‘, two more were to super¬ 
intend the dyeing industry, a fifth had to 
make the kidnap])ing of slaves from hostile 
districts his special business. Here w'e 
have an excellent sketch of the economic 
conditions of the old Hausa kingdoms. 
The main sources of the national w'calfh 
w’ere the flourishing manufactures, 
esjiecially the making and dyeing of textile 
fabrics, which were distril)ute(l far and 
wade by a vigorous trading system. Slave 
hunting was the means of obtaining cheap 
labour for the factories, w^hicli w-ere, 
however, generally carried on by the 
freemen, and slaves were used also for 
purposes of agricultun', though this again 
was chiefly in the hands of the half- 
civilised aboriginal negroes, who lived 
around the great industrial centres. 
Slaves were for many reasons a very 
important article of export, and to this 
chiefly was due the flourishing character 
of the trade between the vSudan and the 
countries round the Mediterranean. 

In early time$ both the rulers and the 
inhabitants of the Hausa states were in 
a state of heathenism. It was ajqiarently 
in pre-Mohammedan times that 
the nucleus of the kingdoms 
was formed upon the southern 
edge of the desert, even though 
the Arabs and the racial movements 
caused by their exj)editions provided the 
real impulse which drove the Hausa 
southward. States began to be formed 
at an early period in the territory of the 
true and half-breed Hausa states, as is 
proved by the existence of the old kingdom 
of Fumbina in the modern Adamawa. 
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Hausa 

Before 

Islam 


In fact, the entry of the Hausa into the 
districts which they now occupy naturally 
brought about the retreat of the peoples 
settled there, who may have been partly 
civilised and capable of concerted political 
action ; and an imj)ulse was thus given 
to the formation of new kingdoms on the 
border of the modern Hausa land. If it 
is tlie fact that the Hausa migrations were 
connected with the racial changes caused 
by the advance of Mohammedanism, then 
the foundation of the Hausa kingdoms 
may be jflaced in the ninth or tenth 
century of our era. 

Lit tie is known of the history of the 
Hausa states previous to the introduction 
of Mohammedanism, which set'ins to havti 
been first effected in Katsena about the 
year 1540. In the sixteenth century 
Katsena w^as the n}ost powerlul kingdom, 
and the ruling dynasty can be retraced to 
about the year 1200. About 151^ it 
seems to have been conquered by the 
Askia ol Sonrhay, Hadj Mohammed, and 
forced to pay tribute. When the prince 
of Kebbi shook off the yoke of Sonrhay, 
Katsena became dependent u])on Kebbi, 
and at a later time w-'as under tlie 
influence of Bornu. I'he first 
Moslem ju'ince of Katsena was 
° called Ibrahim Maji : fifty years 
after his death the Habe dynasty 
came to the throne, and ruled until the 
country was conquered by the Fulbe. 
The town of Kano rose to im])ortance alter 
Katsena; it was partly inhabited by Bornu 
people, and repeatedly united to the 
Bornu kingdom. During a long peiiod 
the rulers of Bornu and Kororofa struggled 
for the j)ossession of the town. We have 
but scanty information u})on the condition 
of the other Hausa states and theii 
relations to one another previous to the 
beginning ot , the nineteenth century. 
The kingdom of Saria, Soso, or Segseg 
seems to have been temporarily in the 
possession of the first Askia of Sonrhay. 

Our lack of information is due partly to 
the fact that when the Fulbe conquered 
the Hausa states they deliberately des¬ 
troyed all the earlier historical records. 
Hence continuous history begins only with 
the victorious invasion of the Fulbe, who 
have given their name to the whole district 
for the time being. Where the Fulbe 
race—also known by neighbouring peoples 
as Fula, FeUani, Fellatah, and Fullan— 
has preserved its purity, the slender, 
sinewy figure and the lair colour of the 




TUAREG SLAVE HUNTERS RETURNING WITH THEIR UNHAPPY CAPTIVES FROM A SUCCESSFUL RAID UPON NEGRO VILLAGES 
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skin mark this people as true sons of the 
steppes ; their habits are those of typical 
nomads, and for livelihood they depend 
upon cattle-breeding. Their language 
shows their connection with the Berber 
races. Their original settlements were in 
the Western Sudan, probably in the steppe 
district north of the Senegal and partly in 
the valley of this river. The 

, conjecture that the Fulbe are 
sons oi .1 „ ,11 j _■_ j _r r'l_ 


e eppes proved than the 

theory, which is not without intrinsic 
probability, that the ancestors of this 
people reached the Sudan from Morocco. 

It is at a somewhat early period that 
the Fulbe appear in the history of those 
states on the Upper Niger and Senegal 
which were the first to bcome imi)ortanl 
in the Western Sudan. It is quite possible 
that they originally settled as a state upon 
the Central Senegal, soon spreading further 
eastward, at first almost imperceptibly. 
About 1300 the Fulbe, who were settled 
in Melle, sent an embassy to Bornu. 
Sunni Ali, king of Sonrhay, made an 
expedition against the Fulbe in the 
south of his country in 1492, and made 
them tributary to himself; but about 
1500 we hear ot the Askia Hadj Mohammed 
as again struggling against this peo]>le, so 
that they had presumably become powerful 
and had spread considerably eastward. 

This expansion was brought about at 
that time by the same methods as at 
a later period. Tlui Fulbe entered the 
territory of settled peoples in their 
character of wandering cattle-herds, and 
seized any oi)})ortunity which offered of 
making themselves masters of the country 
and founding small inde])endent kingdoms. 
About 1533 mention is made of w^ars 
between the declining kingdom of Melle 
and those western Fulbe who had settled 
near their original home. As the Fulbe 
advanced eastward they naturally in¬ 
corporated other nomadic races with 
- themselves, and also intermar- 


the old dominant race of Ghana 


of the^^ fhe negroes, 

Fulbe especially with the dark-skinned 


Fulbe especially with the dark-skinned 
Jolof, near the old settle¬ 
ments of their race ; in this fusion the 
Torode tribe originated. A development 
in the direction of a caste system reduced 
many tribes to the position of manual 
workers ; some portion at least of the 
Fulbe people abandoned their nomadic life 
in favour of manufacturing occupations. 
These migrations gradually brought the 
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Fulbe into Hausa territory. At first 
they were merely tolerated, and con¬ 
temptuously regarded as intruders. In 
the sixteenth century they had increased 
considerably, and gained some political 
influence in certain quarters, especially 
in Kebbi, where about this time they 
succeeded in interfering in the dissensions 
of the Kanta dynasty, which had been 
founded shoitly before. Even then in¬ 
dividual bodies had advanced as far as 
Bagirmi on the east, and perhaps also to 
Adamawa on the south. At the present 
day, heathen Fulbe arc settled in that 
district, the rest of the population being 
distinguished by a fanatical adherence 
to Mohammedanism. 

This sam(‘ fanaticism was the ultimate 
cause of a fundamental revolution in the 
Hausa states. As in most cases, so also 
in this, the religious movement w'as 
nothing else than the natural result of a 
gradual change of social and racial ele¬ 
ments ; but the religious movement 
produced this lurther consequence—that 
it roused the Fulbe to consciousness oi 
Hausa their own strength, and gave 

tluun a common watchword 
Religious , Hiiusei, who aj)- 

proached religious questions 
in a s])irit ol toleranct‘ though not of 
a 1 )sol ute i n d i tferentis m. 

In the yeai 1802, in the land of Gobir, 
a Fulbe sheikh, by name Othmaii dan 
Fodio, succeeded in using a religious 
movement to forward his political designs ; 
his vigorous religious songs roused his 
compatriots to the height ol enthusiasm 
and excited them to w'ar against the 
rulers of (iobir. Though at first defeated, 
he contrived to make head against his 
adversaries, and uj)on his death he left 
a kingdom to his warlike son Mohammed 
Bello. The latter, though constantly 
defeated by the kings of Bornu, steadily 
increased the area of his dominions. The 
sultans of Sanfara, Gobir, and Nupc 
formed an alliance with the Tuareg, and 
strove to drive back the Fulbe, but in 
vain. At the same time the Fulbe in the 
river district on the Senegal revolted and 
founded the kingdom of Futa Jallon in 
the mountainous country to the south 
of the river. In 1816 a fanatic from 
Gando set up the kingdom of Massina, 
to which Timbuktu was added in 1826. 
Between the years 1850 and i860 Segu, 
which had been founded about 1650 by the 
heathen Mandingo, suffered a similar fate. 



THE WESTERN SUDAN 


The Hausa states fell entirely into the 
hands of the Fulbe ; though some states 
held out for a long time, the Hausa people 
were forced to surrender their supremacy 
to the nomadic people they had formerly 
despised. In other respects political con¬ 
ditions underwent but little change. The 
chief Fulbe power was centred in the 
kingdom of Sokoto, Mohammed Bello’s 
inheritance. The king of this state is at 
the same time spiritual lord of all the 
Fulbe states on the east, but his influence 
does not extend to political relations. 
The lands uj)on the Central Niger form 
the kingdom of (iando ; its first ruler 
was Abd Allahi, Othman’s brother. To 
Gando belong—though only as regards 
religious matters—the highly civilised 
Nupe, with its capital, Bida, which was 
weakened by civil war and fell into the 
hands of the Fulbe in the first decade of 
the nineteenth century. Their most 
southern slate is Ilorin, to the north of 
Yoruba. Finally Adamawa on the south¬ 
west, which was conquered by the Fulbe 
during the years 1820-1830, is now 
practically independent. The other rulers 
« of the former Hausa states 

o/ffausa <'hiefly loosely dependent 

stAt iq)oii Sokoto ; some of them, 

** such as the sultan of Bautshi, 
whose dynasty came to the throne about 
1800, are not Fulbe, but pure negroes. 

The first attack of the Fulbe had shaken 
the states of the Western Sudan to their 
foundations and had threatened Bornu 
itself with destruction, but the kingdom 
which they founded soon showed signs 
of disruption. Many of the Fulbe moved 
into the town, intermarried with the 
Hausa, and lost their own language and 
their distinguishing characteristics, with 
the exception of tlie Borroro, who clung 
to their nomadic habits. At the same 
time their fanatical temper disappeared, 
and with it their military prowess. The 
armies raised by the sultans consisted 
almost exclusively of negroes. In short, 
the negro element began to assimilate 
with the dominant race imperceptibly, 
but irresistibly. Further, the Fulbe rulers 
were as little masters of the whole district 
as the Hausa kings had been. Numerous 
heathen races continued to offer a desperate 
resistance to the Mohammedan advance ; 
even when conquered, converted, and 
made serfs to the Fulbe, they merely 
helped to swell the numbers of the negroes. 
One small Hausa kingdom was even able 


to preserve its independence. When the 
Fulbe conquered Saria, the capital of the 
old state of Soso, the king retreated 
southward into heathen territory and 
there founded a new kingdom, with 
Aguja as its capital, which survived all 
the attacks of the Fulbe. The Hausa 
also maintained their position in their 
early home at Gobir. Thus 
Uaive^al Fulbe supremacy was 

Language 


- nominal rather than real, and 

angoage extended over a district the 
population of which a higher civilisation 
had endowed with indestructible powers 
of recuperation. Though reduced to the 
position of an inferior race, the Hausa 
people were rapidly distributed in the 
course of trade over all the surround¬ 
ing districts, and brought their language 
with them. As far as Kete-Kratji in 
German Togoland, Hausa is now the 
universal commercial language, though 
in a somewhat debased form. .The Fulbe 
kingdom has decayed internally and is on 
the point of dissolution. Small tribes 
are able to cut all communications between 
Kano, Saria, and Sokoto for a long period 
in the year, or to carry off Hausa people 
from tlie very gates of Gando. The only 
reason why this kingdom has so long 
survived any foreign attack is the fact 
that no energetic neighbour is to be 
found upon its frontiers. 

On the south the old Hausa kingdoms 
were surrounded by a ring of inde])endent 
heathen states—Korosofa, south of the 
Central Benue, Fumbina, the j)rcdecessor 
of the modern Adamawa, and others. 
The whole southern frontier of Adamawa, 
so named after the first F'ulbe ruler, 
Adama, touches Central Africa with its 
pure negro population ; hence unbounded 
possibilities of extension lay before it, 
and its rulers were enabled to carry on 
slave hunting u]^on the larges^ scale. 
The soil is, moreover, extremely rich and 
fertile, and specially adajrted for an 
agricultural people, so that the 
cattle plague, which impover- 
ished the Fulbe in the other 
amawa countries, was but little 

felt in this kingdom and did not 
seriously imjmir the national strength. In 
Adamawa most of the Fulbe had devoted 
themselves from an early period to agri¬ 
culture, and labour for this purpose 
was always obtainable by slave hunt¬ 
ing ; moreover, the immigration from 
Bornu of industrial families proved highly 
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beneficial to the development of civilisa¬ 
tion. 

Adamawa is governed by the prince of 
Yola, who is resident on the north¬ 
western frontier, facing the other Hausa 
states. His influence is weakened by the 
remote position of his capital, and his 
supremacy is by no means universally 
acknowledged throughout the country. 
Small heathen districts and communities 
are to be found scattered j 
everywhere among the main I 
centres of the Full)e power, 
and most of these are in a i ” 
state of continual feud both 
with the Fulbe and among , jE 

themselves. The organisa- 
tion of the Fulbe kingdom ■ 
in general and of Adamawa ' 
in particular is exactly ; 
parallel to medijeval feudal- ^ r 
ism. The provinces are | 

])laced under sejiarale digni* | 
taries, each of wdiom com- , | 
niands a large number of E 
vassals, wdiile most of th(' I 
officers at court are in 
the hands of the slaves. |' 

The most important Fulbe ahmadu, la 
provinces of Adamawa are ^relt' 


AHMADU, LAMINE OF SEGU 
Ahmadu, “ Lord of the Faithful ’’ in Segu, 
inherited a great kingdom on the Upper 


at least, for a surprisingly long period. 
The reasons for its long continuance arc 
sufficiently simple. The Morocco soldiers, 
the Rumat, whose muskets had brought 
the war to a rapnd termination, settled in 
the strongholds and adopted the position 
of a ruling caste, gained friends and in¬ 
fluence by marrying the native women, 
and eventually became a separate nation- 
plity, ca])ablc of retaining their hold of 
' the conquered district in 

. indejiendence, though it 

was against their interests 
k , to sever all connection with 

9 Morocco. 

^ The connection between 

F the new province of Son- 

rliay and Morocco thus 
k continued un])roken until 

L # the latter kingdom was 

■ I shaken by flu* disturbances 

H ^jL which broke out after the 

death of Miilai Hammed in 
i()0 5. From that time 
I onward Morocco no longer 

j sent out a pasha as go- 

J vernor, and administration 

HH. < jf was carried on by the 

[NE OF SEGU Rumat themselves. Every 

jrdomon'thlTupwf newly-clccteci pasha was 


... -- - uiherited a great kingdom on tne Upper --j . . i- 

Hubanilda, Ngaundere, Senegal andNiger, created by hU father, forced to SeCUrc ICCOg- 


Tibati, and Banyo. Before 
the entry of Germany, Tibati and Ngaun- 
dere extended their frontiers, and were 
the strongest jirovinccs in the Fulbe king- 
dom. Near tlitan and to the 
south of Adamawa is the 


but was subjugated by the French. 


Dy the hrench. presents tO his 

supporters, and the system resulted in 
excesses which surjKisscd all that Romt* 
had seen under the Pretorian guards. 
One hundred and fifty-four jiashas are 
known to have ruled within a period of 


indejiendent heathen state of one hundred and fifty yc'ars. Civil wars 


Galim, which was formed in 
comparatively recent times, and has been 
strengthened by the addition of numerous 
heathen refugees. In the north the fierce 


and extortion w^ere the natural conse¬ 
quences of such an unsettled state 
of affairs. At the same nine constant 
struggles with the different Tuareg races 


guerrilla chief Mallam Hajato, son of had to he maintained. 


Prince Saidu and grandson of Mohammed 
Bello, has thrown off the supremacy of 
Yola. Lower down the Benue the Fulbe 


In the seventeenth century Sonrhay 
jirovided a large number of black soldiers 
for the Morocco army. These constituted 


have founded new states within the last the bodyguard of the sultans, and rendered 


century. In our own times Germany has 
entered Adamawa on the south and 
checked the advance of the Sudan negroes. 

In spite of unfavourable conditions, the 
small numbers of its army, and the diffi¬ 
culty of providing reinforcements, not to 
speak of the numerous revolutions in 
Morocco itself, which cannot have failed 
to influence the course of events in the 
Sudan, the supremacy of Morocco over 


valuable service against such vassals as 
attempted revolt. About if)8o a small 
Morocco army made an expedition against 
the Sudanese districts which were inde- 
End of pendent of Morocco, and re- 
^ turned home w'ith rich booty. 

But from 1682 the sultan of 

Morocco s name no longer 
appears in the government documents, the 
last trace of dependence thus disappearing. 


the western districts previously belonging The attempt of one ambitious ruler to found 


to Sonrhay was maintained, nominally 
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a dynasty of his own proved a failure. 
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The power of the Rumat, the descend¬ 
ants of the old Morocco army of con¬ 
quest, gradually declined. In 1737 they 
were defeated by the Tuareg prince 
Ogmor, who now became the overlord of 
Sonrhay for a time, though he did not 
succeed in entirely subduing the Rumat. 
About 1770 the town of Gogo, or Gao, on 
the Niger, was lost to the Tuareg. On the 
north bank of the river rose the powerful 
kingdom of Aussa, which cut off all 
communication with Morocco and seized 
Timbuktu. Finally, at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century the Rumat power 
was utterly destroyed by the 
attacks of the Fulbe. Moham- 
” *. med Lebbo started from Gando, 
ana ict Fulbe kingdom on the 

Central Niger, with an army of fanatics, 
and in 18 lO founded a kingdom on the 
upper part of the river, the central 
])oint of which was the town of Massina. 
A further 
})eriod o f 
disturb¬ 
ance be¬ 
gan with 
the rise 
of a new 
Fulbe fa- 
n a t i c , 

Hadji 
Omar. He 
set him¬ 
self up as 
the foun¬ 
der of a 
religion, 
and soon 
collected a 
powerful 
army. 

After ut¬ 
terly de- 
vastat i n g 
the negro 
kingdoms 

on the Senegal and Upper Niger—Bam- 
buk, Kaarta, and Segu—he entered into 
rivalry, much to his own disadvantage, 
with the French in Senegambia, and finally 
gained possession of Timbuktu. When 
his garrison had been driven out by- the 
Tuaregs he marched upon the town in 
person, but was severely defeated in 
1863. However, he succeeded in uniting 
the territory on the Upper Senegal and 
Niger into a great kingdom, which he left 
to his son Ahmadu, who assumed the title 


of Emir el-Mumenin, or Lamine, lord of 
the faithful, as his father had done, chose 
Segu-Sikoro as his capital, and thus lived 
among the Bambara negroes, who were 
chief among the tribes subject 
. to him. Segu was conquered by 

^ the French in 1890, and a year 
**** later Ahmadu’s kingdom was 
was completely subjugated. The history 
of those districts which lie further to the 
south-west toward the coast and have 
been visited by Europeans only in recent 
years, is comparatively obscure. Their 
economic importance rests chiefly upon 
their possession of the kola nut, which has 
become a valuable article of exportation. 
By no means all of these districts were or 
are Mohammedan. In many of the south¬ 
western kingdoms the numbers of the 
faithful are extremely scanty, while others 
cling tenaciously to heathenism. The king¬ 
dom of Mossi, lying nearly halfway between 

Ashanti 
and Tim¬ 
buktu, is 
a strong¬ 
hold of 
heathen¬ 
ism, and, 
what is 
about the 
same 
thing, of 
a pure 
negro na¬ 
tionality. 
After the 
fall of the 
king doin 
of Melle 
new' states 
were for¬ 
med of its 
southern 
provinces. 
Undou bt- 
edly the 
Mandingo kingdom, mentioned m the 
sixteenth century, was one of these, as 
the Mandingo people were the founders 
of Melle. In this case also large towns 
became the central point of the king¬ 
dom, such as Kong, the importance of 
w'hich was formerly much exaggerated, 
owing to the false rumours which reached 
the coast. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century Samory founded a powerful king¬ 
dom to the south of Segu, which ultimately 
fell to the attacks of the French in 1898. 
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MEN WHO BROUGHT LIGHT TO THE DARK CONTINENT 

The first considerable African exploration was begnn at the end of the 18th century by Mung^o Park, who solved the 
Kiaer problem. In North African exploration Barth, Clapperton and Bruce were prominent. Livingstone discovered 
Lake Ngami and the Zambesi, and explored the Congo; his reliever, Stanley, followed the Congo to its mouth, while 
Cameron crossed its basin. Schweinfurth, Junker and Nachtigal were the chief explorers of the East Sudan. Speke 
and Grant traced the Nile to its source, while in Central Africa Stanley, Thomson, Burton and Wissman discovered much. 

Photos: Elliott & Fry and Russell & Sons 
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THE CENTRAL SUDAN 

THE STRUGGLES AND DECAY OF ITS NATIVE STATES 


H itherto the central districts of 
the Sudan, extending to the Nile 
region, have been invaded by Euroj)ean 
activity far less than the west. The 
district is by no means uniform but 
consists of a number of territorial 
areas more or less self-contained, wherein 
are to be found a corresjionding number 
of political communities generally inde¬ 
pendent ot one another. ()n the west wc 
can observe the Chad basin, in the fruitful 
plains of which tlie kingdom of Hornu has 
developed. Next we have the valley oi the 
Shari, with Bagirmi, and finally in the east 
two mountainous districts with the states 
ol Wadai and Darfur. To the south of 
these districts begin the ])ure negro terri¬ 
tories, which belong ethnographically to 
the northern frontier of the Congo basin. 
As being the source of an unceasing supply 
of slaves, they have founded th(‘ prosperity 
of the states in the Sudan proper, and have 
also given rise to continual racial fusions. 
On the north extends the Central Sahara, 
p . the peoples of which have taken 
Based^on^ ail important part in the history 
Slaver states, and in 

some cases have decisivt'ly 
influenced their fate. It was from the 
desert and the North African coast that 
civilisation was brought into the Central 
Sudan. 

The geographical position of the Central 
Sudan, especially of the area from Bornu 
to the North African coast, is of the highest 
importance. North of Lake Chad the 
Mediterranean makes its deepest indenta¬ 
tion in the African continent, forming the 
two bays of the Syrtes. The emigrant 
advancing southward from' this point will 
find rest and repose in a chain of oases, 
including the land of Fezzan, the greatest 
of all the oases of the Sahara. Hence the. 
journey from Tripoli to Lake Chad has 
been a favourite route with European 
explorers ; there are no great mountain 
chains to be crossed as in Morocco and 
Algiers, and the dangerous jiart of the 
desert is comparatively narrow. So 
favourable a conjunction of circumstances 


must ha\e given rise at an early period 
to trade and intercourse, which would be 
only temporarily interrupted by the desert 
tribes. 

The most remarkable peojile of the 
Central Sahara are the Tibu, or Teda; 
the purest types of this race are settled in 
the mountains of Tibesti, 
*’?"'**’ and have apparently dwelt 

Pe**'^*' 

eop c They are a peculiarly unsociable 
type of humanity, wholly conformed to 
the conditions of their environment, both 
in character and physique. A strong, 
perhaps even a jircjionderant infusion 
of negro blood has left unmistakable 
traces in the race ; ])ossibly, also, certain 
dw'arf tribes resernl)ling the Bushmen, of 
which the old geographers make mention, 
may have bt*en absorbed by them. 
Sparene.ss of build, activity, and i)Ower of 
endurance are the chief characteristics of 
the individual. The colour of the skin is, 
u|)()n the average, lighter than that of the 
Sudan negroes, and darker than that of 
the Berbers. The negro type of face is to 
be found side by side wath features of a 
more aristocratic cast. Their })erseverance 
and their intellectual quickness enable the 
Teda to become capable merchants as well 
as clever robbers and thieves. A further 
stimulus in these directions is given by 
the avarice and lack of scruple which has 
been ingrained in them by years of 
grinding })overty. 

At the present day, in addition to 
Tibesti, the Teda inhabit the oasis of 
Kauar on the chief route from Bornu to 
Tripoli. Antiquity has nothing to tell us 
concerning the Teda ; nor have 

they any traditions of their 

Thieves ®^^y ^ centuries 

ago that they seem to have 
embraced Mohammedanism ; yet Arab 
strongholds appear at an early date 

in Fezzan and in the Central Sahara. 
Very little is known of the early history 
of these Arabs ; but at a later period we 
are able to learn the history of one Arab 
tribe, which is not only noteworthy in 
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itself, but may also serve as a typical 
example of nomadic life, and of the 
influence exerted by nomads ui)on trade 
and settled races. 

The tribe of the Aulad Soliman once 
dwelt near the great Syrtes, where the 
herds of camels found abundant pasture 
during the winter ; in the summer they 
^ moved to Fezzan, in order 

to visit their date planta- 
or s o collect the harvest, 

ezz&n Dij^stuision with the rulers of 
Tripoli drove the Aulad Soliman into a 
temporary exile in Egypt. In i8ii dis¬ 
turbances broke out again in Tripolitania 
and Fezzan, and the usurper Bey Moham¬ 
med el-Mukni seized the town of Mursuk. 
The tri])e tlum took the opportunity of 
returning to Fezzan, and laid siege to 
Mursuk, but was in large })art treacherously 
annihilated in 1815. 

' For twenty years the tribe disappears 
from the Iiistory of Fezzan, while a 
new generation of warriors was growing 
up. Then a chieftain’s son, who had 
been brought up at the court of Tripoli, 
joined in some of the raids from Fezzan 
into the Sudan, and was struck with the 
wealth of that country ; as his tribe had 
recovered its strength, he conceived the 
idea of leading it into this district to 
acquire riches and power. For the 
moment he found a sufficient field for his 
energies in Tri])oli and Fezzan, and main¬ 
tained his position as lord of Fezzan for 
twelve years. 

When he lost his land and life in a 
decisive battle against the Turks his 
earlier plan was remembered ; and the 
remnants of the tribe marched southward, 
first upon Bornu, and afterward to 
Kanem on the north shore ot Lake Chad. 
They numbered scarce a thousand men 
capable of bearing arms, but in sjiite ol 
these scanty numbers they soon .sjircad 
the terror of their name throughout the 
district between Lake Chad and Tibesti ; 
— they plundered the flocks of 

the resident tribes, exacted toll 
Sudan caravans, and made 

forays from time to time into 
the adjacent Sudan states, until, as tney 
extended their sphere of action, they 
came into collision with the most 
eastern of the Tuareg tribes, who were 
accustomed to import Bilma salt to Bornu 
and the Hausa states from the pits at 
Garu and Kalala in the oasis of Kauar. 
The Tuareg are said to have lost fifty 
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thousand camels in a short time. But 
this warlike people could not be provoked 
without making reprisals ; an army of 
seven thousand men marched to Kanem, 
and defeated the Aulad Soliman so utterly 
that the tribe and its jiowcr seemed to be 
annihilated for the second time, in 1850. 
However, it recovered itself, and was 
taken into the service of the king of Bornu 
as a frontier guard against Wadai. In 
time the Aulad Soliman regained its 
jiosition and became the terror of the 
neighbourhood, which was so utterly 
devastated that the Arabs were obliged 
to jnish their marauding expeditions 
to a greater distance. Such was the 
condition of affairs when the German 
explorer Gustav Nachtigal visited the 
country in 1871. In earlier times there 
may have been many a counterpart to 
this history which shows to what a small 
extent the steppes and deserts form any 
real boundary to the Sudan states. 

Thanks to its favourable situation, to 
the fertility of its soil, and to a happy 
fusion of poj)ulations, Bornu for a long 
period illumined the darkness of the 
.. . Central Sudan with the light of 

civilisation, and was able to 
SudaiT*^ transmit the seeds of higher 
culture to neighbouring king¬ 
doms. Anterior to its j)artial inclusion inthe 
British protectorate of North Nigeria, at 
the end of 189^, it com])rehended the 
territory extending Irom the south-west 
of Lake Chad and west of the Shari to the 
frontiers of the Hausa states ; it was 
bounded on the north by the desert and 
on the south by the settlements of inde¬ 
pendent heathen tribes. It was a typical 
Sudan state, a district of transition from 
the Sahara to negro Africa. On the 
east and the west its boundaries were de¬ 
termined with sotne j)recision ; but on 
the north and south they varied, and 
were rather lines of decreasing influence 
than definite frontiers. Kanem in par¬ 
ticular, the country to the north-east of 
Lake Chad, was ultimately almost entirely 
indei)cndent of Bornu, although at one 
period the most intimate relations had 
subsisted between these two districts. 

It is not until about 900 a.d. that its 
history becomes reasonably trustworthy. 
Bornu is an admirable example of the 
manner in which states which were first 
formed on the desert frontiers of the Sudan 
have gradually shifted their centres of 
gravity further and further south into 
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what was once pure negro territory ; thus or so improved the cavaL y, the most 
the origins of the Bornu kingdom were not dreaded arm of the Sudanese forces, that 
in the modern Bornu, but in Kanem, his successors were able to advance 
further to the north-east, at the present northward and reduce Fezzan, and also 
time the raiding district of the Aulad to take the first steps toward the subjuga- 
Soliman. The Kanembn, as they are tion of Bornu on the south, which was at 
called from their old plaoe of settlement, that time inhabited by heathen negro 
together with the Kanuri, form the nucleus races in a low stage of civilisation. The 
of the Bornu population. However, kingdom of Kanem seems to have attained 
Kanem itself does not seem to have been its greatest area about this })eriod ; it 
the original home of the Kanembu, who was even in friendly relations with Tunis, 
are related to the Teda in point of Ian- and consequently in touch with Mediter- 
guage and were possibly an early offshoot ranean civilisation. 

of this desert people of the Tibesti, However, shortly afterwards the process 
inasmuch as their own traditions speak of of disrui)tion began, and advanced as 
earlier settlements lying further northward, it usually does in states based upon feudal 

organisation. Quar¬ 
rels about the suc¬ 
cession, revolts of 
powerful vassals, 
conspiracies of 
every kind, sapped 
the strength of the 
kingdom for two 
centuries. None 
the less, about 1360 
the conquest of the 
heathen countries 
on the south was 
gradually com¬ 
pleted in s])ite of the 
d(‘S})erate resistance 
of the aboriginal in¬ 
habitants, the So, 
who had defeated 
four kings of Kanem 
between 1348 and 
1351, and take the 
form of giants in 
the legends of the 

TYPES OF THE TUAREGS OF THE NORTHERN SAHARA BornU p C O}) 1 C . 

The most important of the Berber tribes is the great Taareg people, originallv settled in Some portion of tllC 
North Africa, but driven to retreat southward into the Sahara after the Arab conquest. • i , i . rrr 

inhabitants of Ka- 

A great impulse was given to the nem immigrated into this newdy acquired 







A great impulse was given to tne 
kingdom of Kanem under King Hume or 
Ume about 1130 A.D., when Mohamme¬ 
danism was introduced, and the land was 
thereby brought into close connection 
with the Mohammedan civilisation. The 
strength of this connection is shown by 
the fact that the ruler of Bornu undertook 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, in the course of 
which he died in Egypt in 1151. His son 
and successor, Dunama II., made three 
pilgrimages to Mecca, and died in 1205. 
In the second half of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury Dunama III., Dibbalami, became 
famous as a powerful monarch ; he or¬ 
ganised the army, and either introduced 


nem immigrated into this newdy acquired 
territory, but the aboriginal negro in¬ 
habitants were not wholly expelled. 

It was, moreover, high time for the 
rulers of Kanem to find and secure for 
themselves a new district further removed 
from the steppe-dwellers and their attacks ; 
for not only were Fezzan and Tibesti 
gradually slipping from the grasp of the 
.shattered kingdom, but it proved im¬ 
possible to retain possession of Djimi, the 
capital. In this quarter the Bulala tribe 
gradually made themselves masters of the 
land after a long struggle, and, about 1370, 
forced the rulers of Kanem to retreat 
southward to Bornu. Wars with the 
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Bulala began under the rule of King 
Daud, and continued until the definite 
abandonment of Kanem, though the 

cession of this place by no means made 
an end of the internal dissensions and 
disunion of what now becomes the 

kingdom of Bornu. The Bulala also 
continued their hostilities for a long 
p. jieriod. Meanwhile the re- 

II f sources of the new district seem 
Bornu gradually de- 

vclo])ed, and to have proved 
favourable to the rise of a second era of 
])ower. The impul.^^e was given by the 
energetic king Ali Dunamami (1465 -1492), 
who checked the excessive growth of 
feudalism, and created a definite centre 
for the kingdom by founding a new 
cajntal, Oasr Eggomo, and especially 
by extending his frontiers westward. 
VVhen his son Idris TIL had twice defeated 
the Bulala, about 1500, Bornu again 
became the dominant jiower in the Central 
Sudan and westward as far as the Niger. 
Under Mohammed V. (1515-1539) the 
kingdom reached the highest point of 
its prosperity. A no less distinguished 
ruler was the “ Sultan ” Idris IV., 
Amsarni, who reigned from 1563 to 1614. 
He secured the military supremacy of his 
kingdom by the introduction of firearms, 
subdued the small half-independent 
heathen tribes within the boundaries of 
Bornu, then extended his influence over 
the Haiisa states on the west and the 
desert tribes on the north, and in general 
established his kingdom so firmly that it 
enjoyed a period of comparative peace 
and prosperity under his successors. 

But the ])eace thus acquired was but 
the prelude to a second fall. In the 
following period most of the rulers were 
weak-minded pietists, who allowed the 
military power of the kingdom to decay. 
The body politic was internally corrupt, 
and was saved from destruction only by 
the absence of any more powerful enemy. 
The inevitable collapse came at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. In 
1808 began the Fulbe revolt in the Hausa 
states, which eventually made this ap¬ 
parently harmless pastoral people the 
masters of that great district. The Fulbe 
had also migrated into Bornu about 1560 
at latest, and their excitement at the 
success of their kinsfolk is not surprising. 
King Ahmed (1793-1810) was, according 
to the chroniclers, “ a learned prince, 
liberal to the priests, extravagant in 
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THE SHEIKH WHO SAVED BORNU 
In 18(K), during: the reign of a weak king:, Bornu wa.o 
overrun by ihe nomad Fulbe, but was rescued by the 
efforts of Faki Mohammed el-Kanemi, a petty feudal 
lord, who assumed the title of sheikh and the real power. 

almsgiving, the friend oi science and 
religion, kind and gracious to the pex r " ; 
but energy h(* had none. \Vh(*n th(‘ 
Fulbe, under their leader, Othmaii dan 
Fodio, attacked Bornu, all resistance was 
in vain, the more so as the country had 
been de}K)})ulat(‘d by a fearful ])lague. 
Birni was hastily abandoned by Kiiig 
Ahmed, and fell into the ]X)wer of the 
nomad race in 1809. 

Bornu, however, was not destined to 
share the fate of the Hausa states. The 
kingdom displayed unsu.s])ected lecupera- 
tive powers. The leader of the Kancinbu 
w'as the Faki Mohammed el-Arnin el- 
Kanemi, a native of Fezzan. He entered 
into marriage relations with one of the 
petty feudal lords of Bornu, and drove the 
Fulbe out of his territory by arousing in 
his own followers a spirit of 

« . - religious enthusiasm which 

saving Of 

*^*^*''* cism of the Fulbe. After the 
death of King Ahmed, in 1810, his son 
Dunama X. continued the war against the 
Fulbe, but met with no definite success, 
until he was driven to place himself under 
the protection of the victorious Faki. The 
king attempted afterwards to recover his 
independence, with the result that Moham¬ 
med el-Amin gained all the real power, he 
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hiinself becoming a mere figurehead. At 
that time a new capital, Kiika, was 
founded. 

Mohammed, who now assumed the title 
of “ sheikh,” found himself involved in 
a severe struggle with the neighbouring 
kingdom of Bagirmi in 1817, from whicli 
he did not emerge in triumph until 1824, 

. after being forced to jirorure 
reinforcements from Fe/.zan. 
SK ’kh When he died, in i8;j5, he left 

** to his son Omar, and to the 
nominal sultan, Ibrahim (i8i8”i84f)), a 
strongly established, though not very ex¬ 
tensive, kingdom. Omar succeeded in 
concluding jieace with the Fulbe and in 
reducing the western provinces to 
obedience ; but the adherents of the 
deposed dynasty seized this opportunity 
of St rikog a blow at the usurp(a* with 
th(‘ Mp of t]i(‘ king of Wadai. 

On.ar gathered a small army, but was 
(leleated at Kusseri in March, i84(). He 
then had the sultan Ibrahim executed, 
and ndrented to a strong ])osition in 
Ngornu. Tlie ruler of Wadai had 
advanced too far from his base of 
op(‘rations and was obligt'd to retire for 
ndnforcements, leaving Ibrahim’s son 
Ali, whom ho had set ii]) as sultan, to 
continue the struggh* Ali soon met with 
an honourable d(‘ath on the held ol 
battle, and his lamily b(H'ame thereby 
(‘XtilK't, 




SUDANESE SOLDIERS OF BORNU 


Omar thus became sole ruler of Bormi. 
He proved a pious, judicious, benevolent, 
and generally moderate ruler, and the 
])eace of his reign was disturbed only by 
the revolt of his brother Abd er-Kahman, 
who temporarily (1853-1854) drove him 
from the throne. At tins time the 
organisation of Bornu was much like 
European iVudalism in the Middle Ages. 
The sultan ol Bornu theoretically ruled 
over several other sultans, who were 
practically independent. The other terri¬ 
tories of Bornu propiT were either 
personal property or were held by the 
ruling dynasty and the nobles of the 
royal family. However, many of the 
smaller ])rinces were mediatised and their 
titles void of real significance. The king 
was surrounded by a council, or Nokena, 
composed of his relatives, the represen¬ 
tatives of the different tribes and classes 
of the population and of the military 
authorities, which met every morning in 
the palace. 

In addition to the members of the 
council numerous officials and favourites 
also existed, whose offices were in many 
cases sinecures, together with many 
eunuchs and slaves. The sources of 
national income were the king’s landed 
property and that of his courtiers, and the 
profits gained by slave-hunting, which 
was an industry regularly carried on in 
the heathen districts in the south. Thus 
slaves were accepted as payment by the 
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merchants from the north coast, who 
brought in European wares, guns, liorscs, 
etc., and were often forced to await the 
return of the troops before their accounts 
could be settled. Such exj^editions against 
the hcatlien were always a nec(‘ssary condi¬ 
tion of existence for the states of the Sudan. 
In modern times Bornu has again been 
thrown into confusion, though 
• occasion the disturbing 

m Our Own has not come from the 

Eulbe, but from the east. When 
Sheikh Omar died, in 1882, after a long 
reign, he was first succeeded by Aba Bu 
Bekr until 1885, who was followed by 
Aba Brahim until i88b, and finally Aba 
Hashim. until 1803, a learned but indo¬ 
lent priiice. Events in the Eastern Sudan 
and the results of the Mahdi revolt proved 
fatal to him. 

While the Egyptians were engaged in 
the conquest of the Upper Nile district, 
Zebehr, the slave-hunter, had become so 
powerful that the Egy])tian (iovernment 
determined to remove this disturbing 
cause, and, after enticing him to Cairo, 
kept him prisoner. His son Suleiman 
thereupon revoltc'd, but was several times 
defeated in 1880 by Romolo Gessi, and 
finally surrendered to the Egyptians. But 
one of the subordinate leaders of Zebehr’s 
army, Rabah, a low-born Arab by extrac¬ 
tion, refused to surrender, and retreated 
westward with a division of the troops, 
consisting of about 3,000 negro soldiers. 


Sudan. He was immediately repulsed 
by the warlike Wadai; but Bagirmi, 
being a weaker state, was quickly over¬ 
come in 1893. The king evacuated the 
country almost without a struggle, and 
threw himself into his fortified capital of 
Massenya. Bagirmi, however, was re¬ 
garded by Rabah merely as affording him 
a passage for attack upon the weak and 
wealthy kingdom of Bornu. With the 
help of the Fulbe chieftain, Mallam Hajato 
of 1 amare, who readily joined in the enter- 
jmse, he penetrated as far as Kuka, but 
was there defeated by Kiyari, who had 
dethroned and executed his weak uncle, 
King Hashim. However, Rabah’s emis¬ 
saries had previously sown the seeds of 
treachery and disunion among the nobles 
of Bornu ; Rabah gained the victory in a 
second battle, slew the king, and subdued 
his capital in i8()4. Dikaua, on the Yaloe 
river, south-east of Lake Chad, became the 


capital in place of the unhealthy town of 
_ - Kuka, which was destroyed. 

Conquered appeared that a new 

SUve^hunters founded, 


and that this infusion 


fresh blood might revive the failing powens 
of Bornu. As a matter of fact, trade with 
the north increased, and at the same time 
the boundaries of the kingdom were ex¬ 
tended towards the south and south-west 


as the result of conflicts with the petty 
states there situated. However, a struggle 
w'ith the French led to the overthrow of 


Here he held out 
until 1891 in Dar 
Runga ; he did 
not, however, join 
the Mahdi king¬ 
dom, which had 
arisen during that 
time. Slave-hunt¬ 
ing was probably 
his chief source 
of income, supplies 
being gained by 
secret trading with 
the Mahdi district 
of the Sudan. 

When liis hunting- 
ground for slaves 
became exhausted 
he was forced 

to extend his 

operations further 
westward and to 
attack the states 
of the Central 
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the conqueror. 1 
Several small |||| 

French expedi¬ 
tions, striving for j 
the great object of 
a union of tlu; 

Congo land with 
the Western Sudan 
and Algeria, were 
])caten back or 
destroyed alto¬ 
gether at the insti¬ 
gation of Rabah. 

Finally, however, 
i n F e b r 11 a r y, 
i 8()9, Rabah was 
defeated and killed 
Iw the French; 
and at the liegin- 
ning of 1900 Ka- 
iiem, or Halifa 

Djerab, also recog- |the sultan rabah of dikaua, the capital of bornu 

nised t he T rench Rabah, a leader of the slave-hiinter Zebehr’s army, conquered Bornu in 1894 and made Dikaua 




supremacy How- capital. He was defeated in 1 h« 9 by the French, whose supremacy is now recogrnised. 

ever, Ha ball’s son Fad el Allah continued of the modern Bagirmi. The country 
to hold out with his brother Xiebe on Lake was also overrun by wandering Arabs as 


Chad with the siijijiort of the influential 
Senussi, made an incursion into Bornu, 
and at the beginning of 1901 expelled 
Hashim’s second son, the sultan Gcrbai, 
who liad been set up by the French ; but 
aliout the middle of 1901 he was driven 
back to Giijiba in North Nigeria. In the 
course of a further attempt to invade 
the Shari delta, he fell on British soil, on 
August 25th, 1901, in a conflict with the 
FreiK'h. Niebe was taken juisoner. In 
this way the desired connection of the 
French colonial districts was brought 
about, although their control cannot as 
yet be considered more than nominal. 

Bagirmi, the neighbouring state to 
Bornu, is very similarly situated in point 
of ])ositi()n, and has suffered a like fate. 
Bagirmi proper consists of the level dis¬ 
tricts on the Central and Lower Shari, 
and its lowest part forms the western 
frontier of the little kingdom of Logone, 
which is dependent upon Bornu. In the 
north Bagirmi is separated from 
State of desert by Kanem and the 
n . . most westerly provinces of 

Wadai ; hence its influence ex¬ 
tends further south than that of the states 
of Bornu or Wadai. Further the civili.sa- 
tion of Bagirmi is of considerably later 
growth than that of its neighbour Bornu. 
In the sixteenth century several small 
heathen kingdoms existed upon the area 


of the modern Bagirmi. The country 
was also overrun by wandering Arabs as 
well as by the bodies of the Fulbe, who 
were dependent u])on the owners of 
Kanem, the Bulala. The nucleus of an 
important state was formed by immigrants 
from the cast, who can hardly 
- have come Irom any great dis- 

Bft*irmr leaders of these 

agirmi foreigners succeeded in shaking 

off the influence of the Bulala and also in 
winning the re st of the nomadic population 
to their own interests. The first prince of 
Bagirmi, who founded the capital of 
Massenya, or Massenja, and his imme¬ 
diate successors had not been converted to 
Mohammedanism. Malo, the last of the 
heathen kings, wiis dcjwsed in 1568 by 
his brother Abdallah, who had accepted 
the tenets of Islam. 

Under the Mohammedan dynasty, 
which was thus founded, the civilising 
influences exerted upon Bagirmi came 
almost exclusively from Bornu. Among 
Abdallah’s successors Mohammed el- 
Amin is worthy of mention. He extended 
the area of the kingdom and undertook a 
pilgrimage to Mecca (1751-1785). At 
the outset of the nineteenth century Abd- 
er-Rahman of Bagirmi revolted against 
Bornu, which seems to have exercised 
some kind of suzerainty. He was utterly 
defeated and slain by Sabun, sultan of 
Wadai, whom the king of Bornu had 
summoned to his help. In consequence 
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the country came under the influence of 
Wadai, and civil war wa? the result. 
When Othman, or Burkomanda, even¬ 
tually gained the throne he was obliged 
formally to acknowledge the supremacy 
of Wadai and to submit to the imposition 
of a tribute. In sjnte of this, we find 
him engaged in petty warfare—now with 
A w Bornu, now with Wadai — 
With^the making good his losses by 

p.J . * marauding expeditions against 

* grtms neighbours and the heathen 
races of the south. His son, Abd-el- 
Kader (1846-1858), continued this policy 
until the latter years of his reign, which 
he was enabled to spend in peace. 
A curious instance of the Fulbe rest¬ 
lessness, from which Bagirmi had been 
hitherto spared, i^rovcd in its conse¬ 
quences fatal to this monarch. Under 
the leadershi]) of a fanatic of Fulbe 
extraction a great caravan of pilgrims 
marched through Bornu to Bagirmi in 
com])lete defiance of the king’s regula¬ 
tions. The king attempted to op])ose 
them by force of arms, but was defeated 
and slain. 

His successor, Mohanimedu, escai)ed, 
and when the band of pilgrims broke up 
on the death of their leader he took a 
bloody vengeance on i)art of them lor 
his ])redeccssor’s defeat. For a long time 
King Ali of Wadai had borne with the un¬ 
friendly behaviour of the prince of Bagirmi, 
his va.ssal, in silence. In the autumn 
of 1870 he suddenly appeared with an 
army before Massenya. After a long siege 
of this extensive town he succeeded in 
breaching the walls with a ])owdor-mine, 
captured the town, and forced the king 
to fly to the south. Ali had the plunder 
conveyed to his own capital, settled many 
of the industrial inhabitants of Bagirmi in 
Wadai, and about 1885 placed Abd-er- 
Rahman Gaurang, the son of Abd-el- 
Kader, on the throne. A fresh outbreak 
of civil war enabled Rabah to make him- 
p. . self master of the country in 
U.«“sLe fiaurang held out in the 

of Wadai Massenya, and 

^ ^ thought himself secure from 

further attacks after placing himself under 
French protection in 1897. But in the 
autumn of 1899 he was again hard 
pressed by Rabah, until, in 1900, the 
French attack on the state of and the 
death of Rabah gave him a breathing 
space. In later times the state of Wadai 
became the dominant power in the Central 
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Sudan as tipposcd to the older state of 
Bornu. Its authentic history begins at 
an even later date than that of Bagirmi. 
It is an indisputable fact, at any rate dur¬ 
ing the Mohammedan period, that the 
kingdom of Bornu, owing to its favourable 
situation in connection with the Mediter¬ 
ranean states, was the centre whence all 
the districts on its eastern frontier gained 
the means of advancing their civilisation. 
This is also true to .some extent of the 
Haiisa states, since not only was the Bornu 
civilisation spread far and wide by trade 
and commercial intercourse, but also 
because parts of the Hausa race migrated 
voluntarily or involuntarily into the other 
countries of the Sudan, and there formed 
the nucleus of a settled industrial popula¬ 
tion. • In this manner the seeds of a 
higher civilisation were carried westward 
to Bagirmi, Wadai, and Darfur. 

This was not, however, the line of move¬ 
ment invariably followed. As long as 
the civilisation which had advanc(*tl up 
the Nile from h-gypt continued to flourisli 
in the U])j)er Nile valley, the light of cul¬ 
ture came from the east. It is ])robable 
^ , tliat even in antiquity the 

centre of received 

clvituVtton not perma- 

nent, impulses from this dis¬ 
trict. Remains of the old civilisation are 
yet to be found here and there. The Arab 
traveller Zain el-Abidin, whose narratives 
are usually trustworthy, visited Wadai in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and speaks of ruins, stone sarcophagi, 
and remnants of a sun worship which he 
affirms that he discovered near the cajutal. 
This may be considered an offshoot of 
Egyptian civilisation in remote antiquity ; 
but we have no means of connecting it 
with the modern history of the country, 
which hardly begins before the sixteenth 
century of our chronology. 

Until a short time ago Wadai embraced, 
speaking generally, the district between 
I.ake Fittri and the mountains of Darfur 
on the one side, the desert and the tribu¬ 
taries of the Shari on the other. The 
nucleus of the kingdom is formed by the 
mountainous country on the east, together 
with the central district. Here dwell 
the ruling people ; while on the south, 
as everywhere in the Central Sudan, are 
districts inhabited by heathen tribes of 
pure negro blood, cutting off all connec¬ 
tion with Central Africa in general and 
the Congo valley in particular. The 
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inhabitants of the mountains, the Maba, 
who are now the ruling tribe, seem from 
their dark colour to have received a strong 
infusion of negro blood, though they may 
originally have been closely connected 
with the Ethiopians. Their country is by 
no means unfertile, but its wild nature is 
reflected in the rough and violent, though 
energetic, character of this people, which 
has made them superior in the long run 
to the unsettled nomads of the desert and 
a standing danger to the neighbouring 
kingdoms of the Sudan. In many cas(‘s 
the social system of the Maba races shows 
remnants of ancient institutions — lor 
example, of a matri¬ 
archal system, the 
wife’s property being 
held entirely separate 
from the husband’s. 

As regards religion, 
some tribes are more 
lanatical than others. 

The. modern civili¬ 
sation of Wadai is ol 
W'estern origin, but 
the first impulse to 
constitutional unity 
came from the east. 

The Arabs made their 
influence lelt heie 
before the period ot 
the Mohammedan 
movement, having 
crossed the southern 
extremity of the Red 
Sea, which has nevei 
been any real barrier 
to communication be¬ 
tween Arabia and 
Africa. With this 
heathen Arab group 
we may as.sociate the 
Tunjer, who seem to hav'c previously been 
settled in Nubia. With the appearance of 
this Arab race, who arc credited with 
having attained a comparatively advanced 
stage of civilisation, the history of Wadai 
begins. The petty mountain tribes of 
Wadai, constantly at war with one another 
„ . . and sunk in absolute barbarism, 

united into 

of some kind of polity, perhaps 

from about 1500-1600 a.d., 
by the Tunjer, who insisted upon the recog¬ 
nition of their supremacy and ui)on the 
payment of tribute. After Darfur had 
shaken off their yoke the Tunjer continued 
to rule in Wadai for some time, until 


their power was also broken in the latter 
district. It was not a native leader who 
brought about their overthrow, but Abd el- 
Kerim, the descendant of a man of Arab 
extraction, an immigrant from Shendi, on 
the Nile. Abd el-Kerim had 

Vict**ies great influence among 

native tribes, and here once 
^ again a religious movement be¬ 

came the cloak for a national revolution. 
This leader was a Mohammedan, and as 
such the natural enemy of the heathen 
dynasty of the Tunjer and their sultan, 
Daud. He won over the Arab races and 
the dark-skinned mountain tribes, de¬ 
feated the sultan, and 
forced the Tunjer to 
the westward. In 
the new capital of 
Wara he gathered 
round him the first 
Mohammedan con¬ 
gregation, the 
numbers of which 
increased rajfidly. 
Darfur had freed it¬ 
self from the Tunjer 
rule at an (‘arlier 
j )eri()d, and had grown 
so j)owerful that it 
had made the last 
Tunjer princes of 
Wadai tributary to 
Itself. Abdel-Kerim, 
when he seized the 
inheritance of the 
Tunjer, was oldigtd 
also to accept tliis 
dependent position, 
and, according to 
custom, a princess 
was sent to the king 
of Darfur every three 
years. Bornu, which was i)reviously in 
friendly relations with the Tunjer, had 
also to be appeased by a payment of 
tribute. Abd el-Kerim is said to have 
reigned from 1635 to 1655, and his son 
Charut from 1655 to 1678. 

The power of Wadai gradually increased. 
In the rude but powerful mountain 
population the country possessed a race 
which was indisputably superior in mili¬ 
tary prowess to the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring states. These conditions 
naturally influenced the relations of Wadai 
and Darfur. A national opposition 
was apparently organised against the 
handing over of a princess to Wadai, a form 
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Bag'irmi, a Shari river state, suflfered a fate similar to its 
neighbour Bornu, coming under French influence in 19(K). 
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of tribute which had been placed upon a 
regular footing by the sultan Yakub 
Arus (1681-1707). The payment of tribute 
ceased. The sultan Ahmed Bokkor of 
Darfur was a man of peace, and hesitated 
before employing armed force to avenge 
the insult. Arus himself then advanced to 
the attack, but was forced to retreat, 
^ . and, after reaching Wadai 

^J!“®***** with much difficulty, found 
Tribute himself obliged to conclude 

^ * peace. However, tribute was 

not again exacted, and when Omar Sele, 
Ahmed Bokkor’s grandson, attempted to 
restore the old state of affairs and invaded 
Wadai he was defeated and taken ]>risoner 
by Arus. 

Under Charut the younger (1707-1747) 
the country enjoyed a period of j)cace 
and pros])erity. But his successor, Djoda 
(1747-1795), soon found himself involved 
in war with Darfur. The army of the 
eastern state was defeated, and a noble, 
who gave himself out as the sultan, was 
kept prisoner for a long time in Wadai. 
Djoda also undertook eight great cam¬ 
paigns against the heathen tribes u])on 
the south, and thus extended his kingdom 
in this direction. On the west he con¬ 
quered j)art ot Kanem. Wadai had 
encroached upon the rights of Bornu 
by the occupancy of Kanem, but the 
sultan Abd el-Kerim Sabun (1803-1813) 
made the attack upon Bagirmi of which 
the consequences have been already 
described, and brought this neighbouring 
kingdom under his influence. Notwith¬ 
standing the unfavourable j)osition of his 
country, he successfully revived the trade 
with Tripoli and Egypt, and by settling 
families from Bagirmi in his territory he 
raised the standard of manufacture, both 
of these improvements adding largely to 
the royal income. Campaigns against the 
independent negroes of the heathen 
states were almost an annual event. 
At that period the real wealth of the 
country was not derived 

Prorerir*" manufacture, 

of as at the present day, but from 

a highly flourishing system of 
cattle-breeding and from agriculture. From 
these sources was drawn the sultan’s 
income, all taxes being paid in kind. 
The land was considered as the sultan’s 
property. It is only in the original Maba 
districts that landowners in the full sense 
of the term were to be found. Still, the 
tenants in the other districts are by 


no means the sultan’s serfs. They are 
sturdy, independent types of humanity ; 
the comparative ease with which their 
obedience is secured is due entirely to their 
social organisation, which seems to be of 
great antiquity, and is based chiefly upon 
the division of the members of any one 
group into old men, youths, and children. 
Notwithstanding the uncivilised character 
of the people, religious education is 
much more advanced than in Bornu or 
Darfur. In recent times evidence of 
elementary attempts at scientific inquiry 
is to be found. 

After Wadai had enjoyed prosperity 
under a succession ot capable rulers, Yusef 
Chorefin came to the throne (1813-1820), 
the type of a bloodthirsty monarch, con¬ 
spicuously unsuccessful in all foreign enter- 
j)riscs. The mother of the next sultan, 
Rakib, who was still a minor, was de¬ 
scended from an Arab slave family ; she, 
together with the numerous ie]^reseiitatives 
of the Arab nationality in Watlai. thought 
that the opportunity had now come ol 
deciding the old quarrel between the 
'Tk nomadic and settled tribes in 

M * .1- w favour of the Arabs. Though 
Revived quoen-rcgent rcsortofl o 

measures of the utmost cruelt y 
to secure her aims, the plan was defeated 
by the determined resistance of the 
mountain tribes—Kodoi—who chose as 
their ruler Abd el-Aziz (i82()-i835), a 
jirince of the royal house, stormed the 
capital of Wara after a severe struggle, and 
crushed Sultan Rakib and his adherents. 
However, peace was not restored by this 
success. The mountain tribes had found 
that revolt was an occupation very much 
to their taste, and proceeded to supjKirt 
pretender after j)retender to the throne 
on which they had themselves placed 
Abd el-Aziz ; ^hen he stopped this 
dangerous amusement by force of arms 
Wadai was reduced to great extremities 
by a famine. An army marched south 
against the heathen countries to procure 
a supply of corn ; the sultan of Darfur 
at once availed himself of this opportunity 
of making an incursion into the disturbed 
frontier districts of Wadai. Exactly at 
this juncture Abd el-Aziz died. 

Mohammed Sherif, a prince who had 
been forced to flee from Wadai at an earlier 
period, succeeded in setting himself upon 
the throne and in securing his position after 
the retreat of his friend Mohammed el- 
Fadl of Darfur (1835-1858). Mohammed 
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Shcrif then renewed the war against the 
sultan of the little mountainous country 
of Tana, to the east of Wara, which had 
now become a neighbour of some import¬ 
ance. In 1846 he also interfered in the 
ahairs of Bornu. At Kusseri he crossed 
the Shari and defeated the sheikh Omar, 
but was unable to maintain his position 
in the enemy’s country, and ultimately— 
apparently u])on the recci])t of 8,000 
Maria Theresa thalers— retreated to Wadai. 
In his own country, of which Abeshe had 
now become the capital, his avarice 
absorbed his (‘iiergies and made him very 
unpopular. The consequence was a series 
()1 revolts and internal dissensions, in the 
cours(‘ of which the country oi Tana 
l)(*cain(‘ the invariable ])lace of refuge for 
the defeated revolutionaries, and ulti¬ 
mately for till' eldest son of the .sultan 
Mohamm<‘d, whose mother was a h'ulbe 
woman. Mohammed Sherif attempted to 
punish Ibrahim of Tana for his conduct, 
and was himself severely defc'ated. 

He was succeeded l)y Ali, the lawful 
heir to the throne (1858-i875--7f)), who 
deserves credit for the encouragement which 
he gavT to trade and barter, the 
AA • kf I'cvival ol caravan coinimmica- 
Ruu/*" Mi‘diterranean, 

his protection of the learned, 
his strict taiforcement of law. and the 
peac(‘liil character ol his relations with 
neighbouring slates. About 1870 a flourisli- 
ing trade existed with Egypt by way 
ol Darfur and Julo, witli Bornu and 
Benghazi, the harbour of Tripoli, the 
ex])orts from Wadai being slaves, ostrich 
leathers, and ivory. The king himself 
('quipi>ed caravans, and made a larger 
profit than he could gain by taxation and 
customs duties. This ])olicy contributed 
to increase the strength ot Wadai and 
to make it a tormidable rival to the other 
Sudan states. 

Latterly W’adai was hard pressed— 
by the invasion of Rabah, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, by tlie rivalry 
of the European colonising powers, which 
brought about the Franco-British agree¬ 
ment of March 21st, 1899. Turkey also 
claimed that Wadai formed part of the 
hinterland of Tripoli. The natural condi¬ 
tions of the country have endowed the 
native peoples ol Wadai with the highest 
degree of tenacity and military prowess. 
To this day the aboriginal mountain peoples 
of the Maba group form the flower of the 
population and the ruling class. No sultan 
I Y 


whose mother was not of Maba extraction 
could hope to ascend the throne of 
Wadai. The French protectorate has 
produced no material change in these 
conditions. 

In the neighbouring district of Darfur 
the influence of Eastern civilisation is 
more marked ; its history also can be 
retraced further than that of 


?tafe *of Wadai, which lies, so to speak, 

Darfur 


in the dead water between 
the main streams ot civilisation 
in the Central and Eastern Sudan. Little, 
however, is known concerning the 
Darfur of pre-Mohammedan times. The 
nucleus of this state is a mountainous 
district, the highest part of which, in the 
Djebel Marra, may 1 k' considered as the 
cradle of the old heathen state Darfur. 
Its first rulers came from the East, and, 
to judge from the majority of the royal 
titk's, were mixed with Arabs, if they were 
not of imre Arab blood. These were the 
Dajo, a people ol little account, and in a 
low stage of civilisation at the present 
day ; but at one jieriod they were the most 
important element of the population, and 
held the country more or less in subjection 
to themselves from their station in the 
Marra mountains. The first Dajo king, 
Kosher, is said to have resided in Debba, 
at the eastern foot of the Djebel Marra. 
Tradition speaks of twenty-one, thirteen, 
or even so lew as five Dajo rulers. 

We are better informed respecting the 
Darfur dynasty of the Tunjer. The first 
'Lunjer ruler was Ahmed el-Maqur. The 
dynasty of the Kera, who brought the 
Tunjer })redominance to an end, sprang 
fiom a fusion of native families with the 
old ruling house. The last Tunjer king was 
called Sliaii, the first Kera king was 
Delil Bahar, or Dali, a half-brother of 
Shan, the severity of whose rule had 
provoked a rebellion. Dali availed himself 
of this favourable opt>ortunity to introduce 
laws and institutions into the kingdom, 
. which remained in force until 
th independence. 

His government may have fallen 
en ury middle of the fifteenth 

century. The land then seems to have 
been disturbed by quarrels concerning the 
succession ; continual changes in the 
government were the natural consequence. 
Sulernan Solon w^as the first king to grasp 
the reins of government with real firmness ; 
as a child he had fled to Wadai and had 
been received by the Massalit, his mother’s 
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Darfur's 
Greatest 
Ruler 


relations. He returned to war against 
his great-uncle Tinsam, established himself 
in the Marra Mountains, and from this 
point subdued and extended the territory 
of Darfur. He is especially noteworthy 
as the introducer of Mohammedanism. 
The military strength of the people seems 
at that time to have been greater tlian 
their civilisation. Sulemaii Solon 
(1596-1637), by a scries of cam¬ 
paigns extended his power east¬ 
ward beyond the Nile up to the 
Atbara, thus ruling over the whole of 
Kordofan and part of Sennar ; he also 
interfered to some jmrpose in the affairs 
of the Kastern Sudan. Less piosperous 
was the reign of his son Musa (1637-11)82). 
Under his rule a feature ])eculiar to 
almost all tlu‘ Sudan states bt‘came v'ery 
ju'ominent. While remote districts recog¬ 
nised the monarch’s authority, tribes 
which he was unable to subdue were to be 
found a few miles from his capital. As 


the inhabitants of the Tama Mountains 
were a thorn in the side of the kings of 
Wadai, so the Massabat were a standing 
menace to Musa ; their sultan Djongol 
laid claim to tlu‘ throne on the strength of 
his relationship to the ruling dynasty. 
At that peiiod, however, the sujiremacy of 
Darfur was undisputed over a wide 
area ; Wadai, w'hich had been connected 
with ^Darfur since the time of the Tunjer, 
also recognised its suzerainty. 

This condition of affairs was greatly 
changed during the reign of the next king, 
Ahmed Bokkor (1682-1722). His |)olicy 
aimed at making the kingdom a pure 
Mohammedan state ; by encouraging the 
priesthood and founding schools he ho])ed 
to crush heathenism and barbarism at 
the same time. To this end he settled 
in Darfur colonics of foreigners whose 
civilisation was more advanced than that 
of his own people. Together with iieoples 
from the banks of the Nile he chose 
inhabitants from Bornu and Bagirmi, 
TK p next rulers were the 

of the'* * fyrannical Mohammed Daura 
Tyrants (^722-1732) and his son Omar 
^ Lele (1732 to 1739; deceased 
about 1750 in Wadai), whose followers 
showed their disgust at his military in¬ 
capacity by deserting him in the decisive 
battle against Arus of Wadai. He was 
succeeded by Abul Casim (1739-1752). 
When he made an attack upon Wadai to 
avenge the last defeat, the Furaner 
freemen deserted without striking a blow, 
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being embittered by the severity of the 
taxes and the undue preference given to 
slaves. His brother Tirab (1752-1785) 
was then elected sultan ; he consolidated 
his kingdom, undertook numerous cam¬ 
paigns, and enjoyed a high rcjnitation 
for learning and piety. After a scries of 
disputes as to the succession, he w^as 
followed by his brother Abd er-Rahman 
(i 7 ^ 5 ~^ 706 ), whose ])eaceful government 
greatly increased the prtisperity of the 
country. 

During the reign of his son Mohammed 
el-Fadl (t79()-i 839) began that revolution 
in the Eastern Sudan which w^as destined 
to jirove fatal to Darfur. Kordofan, which 
had hitherto been under the supremacy of 
Darfur, was conquered by the Egyptians. 
Mohammed el-Eadl correctly appreciated 
the situation, and att(‘mptt‘d to strengthen 
his ])Owers of resistance by subjugating 
Wadai, but his ])lans were wrecked by 
ac'cidental circumstances. His succt's.sor, 
the sultan Mohammed el-Hasm (183,(1 
1873), was occupied chieHy by w’ars with 
the Arabs in thi' south-east of Darlui, 
the Ri.segad, and other almost unconquer¬ 
able tribes. Hasiu’s camj)aigns were 
— _ almost (‘iitirely Iriiitless of result, 

of the** ^^’^dh ICgypt, on the other hand, 
* h(‘was on excellent t(.Tms, though 

mg om means under-estimat(‘d 

the dangers which threatened him ironi 
that quarter, and induced tlu' 'rurkish 
sultans Abd iil-Medjid and Abd ul-Azi/ 
to confirm his supreniac'y. With King 
Ali ot Wadai he also concluded an offen¬ 
sive and deleiisive alliance. 

On the death ol Hasin, his youngest son, 
Ibrahim Koiko, ascended the tin one in 
1873, and the kingdom ra])idly approached 
its doom. The Egyptian (iovernment had 
appointed Zebehr to be governor, or 
Mudir, of the province of Bafir el-Ghazal, 
situated ui)on the southern frontier of 
Darfur. In this (apacity he attacked 
and conquen'd tlu* Risegad, who had made 
a temporary jieace with the sultan of Dar¬ 
fur, in view ol the ajiproaching danger. 
Ibrahim was thus forced to enter into war 
with Zebehr. The campaign was decided 
late in 1874 by the battle of Menawatji, 
in which the sultan Ibrahim was killed. 
Thus Darfur became part of the Egyp¬ 
tian Sudan. Until 1879, descendants of 
the king held out against the Egyjitians 
in the Marra Mountains, the cradle of 
the old princely stock. The remainder of 
the story belongs to Egyptian history. 




THE EASTERN SUDAN 

THE NUBIAN PEOPLE, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


AS regard the broader lines of devclo])- 

ment, the Eastern Sudan displays 
niaiiy points of affinity with the western 
districts; but as itsgeograj)hical character 
ditiers in two main })oints from that of the 
countries on the southern frontier of the 
Sahara, its history in these respects ran 
a.' ourse of its own. 

The hist jjoint of difference is the 
existimce of th(' Nile, which creates a 
narrow strip of iruitful land in the midst 
ot a slep]je district. The river, being 
navigable, makes of this fertile territory 
a connected whole, though its unity is not 
that of those arable districts situated like 
( ases at some distance from the stream, 
while the cataracts have effectively 
prevented the Nile from serv'ing as an 
open highwniy to Egypt jiroper. Still, 
civilisation spread by this channel to the 
districts ot the Sudan at an earlier ])eriod 
than in other cases. The second special 

.... characteristic is the neigh- 

Ch.r.ct.r.,h« 

r A Sudan to the sea and to 
iLast dudan Arabia. 1'he narrow channel 

of tlie Red Sea presents no obstacle to 
the crossing ol a peo])le, like the 
Arabs ot old, whose merchant ships 
reached India and Zanzibar, The Arab 
>tep])e-dwellers hold with reference to the 
Eastern Sudan that position which was 
occupied on the west by the desert tribes, 
who have so often founded and destroyed 
powerful kingdoms. No enemy of this 
kind threatened the Eastern Sudan upon 
the north. Egypt and her ancient civili¬ 
sation was at times a cause of fear, but 
more often of reverence for the priceless 
gifts which she bestowed. Apart from 
these special features, the general 
characteristics of the Eastern Sudan 
corresjjond to those of the central and 
western parts. 

During remote antiquity we find 
that the g*'eater part of the modern 
Nubia was peopled by a red-skinned race, 
the Kushites, who were apparently of 


Hamitic origin and related to the Egyp¬ 
tians. Further, in the desert land right 
and left of the Nile valley, wc find miser¬ 
able tribes of steppe-dwellers, who were 
also Hamites or Ethi()])iaiis; and fair- 
com])lexioned Libyans arc also to be found 
„ who may have made their way 

emo e Rubia from the north coast. 

i»''N«bU developing 

her civilisation, the Nile valley 
was uncultivated above the first cataract ; 
its population was on the level ot tin* 
wandering desert nomads of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. It is liard to say how far 
northward the negroes extended. Pro¬ 
bably negro tribes and Kushites hvt*d side 
l)y side where the Nile valley was broader 
and more fertile, the negroes being in sole 
possession of the river banks turther in 
the Sudan, perhajis in the same manner 
as the Shilluks and the Dinka now inhabit 
the shores ot the iijjpcr river. The Iribiite 
of the land of Kush was always larg<^ly 
paid in slaves. 

As the Kushites were related to th(‘ 
Egyptians, the different theories upon th(‘ 
origin ot the Egyptians apply equally to 
them, and need not be discussed anew. 
Commercial enterprise, and the hope ol 
gain, attracted individual Egyptians 
southward, until the rulers of the country 
interfered, occujhed ])art of Nubia, and 
mono])olised the jjrofits. Two very valu¬ 
able articles were exported from Kush— 
namely, ivory and lilack slaves—which 
apjjear as the regular tribute i>aynient in 
the Egyptian picture writing. But interest 
rose to an extraordinary pitch when rich 
- , deposits of gold were found in 

* the mountains on the south, 
j which for a long period were to 
***** ^ be the sole source whence Egypt 
drew her supply of this desirable metal. 
Wood for shipbuilding was also brought 
from Kush at the time when extensive 
forests covered the mountains on the banks 
of the Nile, which are now absolutely bare. 
The earliest information which we possess 
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upon the relations of Nubia and Egypt 
is derived from an inscription of the sixth 
dynasty, which, among other subjects, 
describes the prej)arations of king Pepi I. 
for a campaign into the Sinaitic peninsula 
and the south of Palestine. We are told 
that on this occasion troops were drawn 
from the negro countries of Aaretet, Zam, 
Aman, Uaust, Kaau, and 
ar les Xatam. Thus we see that about 
*fk r**'*» period part ot the Kushites 
wi gyp |-^.eognised the full supremacy of 
Egypt, which liad perhaps been already 
enforced for some considerable time. We 
have no information for the period subse¬ 
quent to Pe})i’s dynasty. 

When Egyj)t recovered her pros]:)erity, 
under the eleventh dynasty after the fall 
of the old kingdom, and Thebes became 
the capital, Nubia also ielt the conse¬ 
quences of the change. The Nubian pos¬ 
sessions seem to have been one of the most 
important sources ol the king’s revenue ; 
not only the jiroducts 
of the gold-mines, but 
a'so the tribute paid 
by the subject races, 
came directly into 
his coffers. However. 
the district was not 
completely subj ugated 
until the era of the 
twelfth dynasty. I'hc / 
name “ Kush ” is then negroes of j 

for the first time From a painting in an I 
applied to the land in """ 

tne south, ano ])r()bably referred at first to 
the territory of the most ])owerful among 
the tribes which were then subdued. This 
tribe must have belonged to the red-brown 
Ethiopians. Negroes do not appear in 
these conflicts before Senusret I. Negro 
labour also seems to have been employed 
under comjmlsion in the gold-mines. 

Upon this occasion, as before, the ad¬ 
vance of the Egyptian kings was due chiefly 
to anxiety to get possession of the gold¬ 
mines and to ensure the safe arrival of their 
output. Kush was kept in subjection by a 
chain of military posts, which also formed 
little oases of civilisation. Senusret III. 
built a frontier fortress at Semneh above 
Wadi Haifa [see page 2058],and forbade the 
negroes beyond this boundary to pass this 
point in tlieir boats as they sailed down 
stream. Tlie king secured the frontier by a 
second campaign, and Kush was hence¬ 
forward in close connection with Egypt. 

It is obvious from the position of this 
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Nubia and Egypt frontier fortress that only the northern 

ription of the sixth j)arts of Nubia were in the hands of the 

ig other subjects, Egyptians, and that the modern Dongola 

ons of king Pepi I. never belonged to the kingdom of the 

3 Sinaitic peninsula Pharaohs. In spite of this fact Egyptian 

itine. We are told civilisation spread further up the Nile, a 

troops were drawn development which must have taken place 

:s of Aaretet, Zam, on ])eaccful lines. Such transmission of 

ust, Kaau, and civilisation was facilitated by the fact 

js we see that about that the Egyptians were in possession of 

)art ot the Kushites the gold-mines south of the modern Ko- 

tie full supremacy of rosko. At Korosko the road branches off 

haps been already into the desert, and, by cutting off a great 

iderable time. We bend in the Nile, forms the route ol 

r the period subse- quickest communication with the Sudan. 

/. It was perhaps at an early period that the 

ed her prosperity, beginnings of the later kingdom of Napata 
lasty after the fall on the south came into existence, though 
id Thebes became the actual foundation of the state is an 
>0 ielt the conse- event which belongs to tlu* period ol tlu* 
The Nubian pos- Ramessides. This kingdom may, howev(‘r, 
'cn one of the most have received the sc(‘ds of civilisation from 
le king’s revenue ; another direction. When the prosperity 

ot Eg3'pt revivefi. 
^ under the elevemth 

dynasty, an unprece- 
V dented impulse was 

given to commercial 
wtm enterprise, a n d 

Egyptian fields sailed 
allv down tlu' Red Sea as 

^ ^‘^t* south as the Straits 

NEGROES OF ANCIENT NUBIA The Egyptians weri' 

From a painting in an Egyptian tomb, commemo- not skilled SCami’ll, 
rating one of Egypt’s many wars with the Nubians. desil'C lo 

referred at first to secure a supply of that desirable commo- 
^t ])owerlul among dity, frankincense, without the incon- 
len subdued. This venience of dealing with middlemen, had 
d to the red-brown imj)e]led them to venture upon the perilous 

lo not appear in waters of the Red Sea and the (lulf ol 

enusret I. Negro Aden, and had thus brought them into 
ve been employed communication with the inhabitants of 
' gold-mines. Southern Arabia and Somaliland. The 

IS before, the ad- starting-point of the Egy])tian voyages 

rigs was due chiefly must have been somewhere about 

ssion of the gold- the latitude ol Thebes, where the little 
afe arrival of their - _ harbour of Kossir, or Kosseir, 

in subjection by a Trade ia** ***^ ^^ ^^ found at the present 

vhich also formed „ (lay. An inscription describes 

a. Senusret III. ^ fully how a road with water 

at Semneh above cisterns was laid from Thebes to the coast 
8 J, and forbade the through the barren mountain district, and 
adary to pass this how a ship was built upon the shore which 
they sailed down seems to have made a successful voyage 
d the frontier by a to Punt, a name apparently denoting 

Kush was hence- the coasts on each side of the Gulf of 

on with Egypt. Aden. Commercial intercourse eventually 
e position of this became fairly vigorous, and may have 
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THE STRIKING RESEMBLANCE OF THE NUBIANS OF TO-DAY TO THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS 


exercised some indirect influence upon the 
( ivilisation on the Upper Nile. Under the 
thirteenth dynasty a prosperous trade 
with Punt continued. It may then 
have declined until it was temporarily 
H‘sumed at the time of the “ New King¬ 
dom ” ; but it gave so jKiwerful a stimulus 
to the Arab coast dwellers that they were 
alterward able to become the carriers of 
the trade in the Ked Sea and the northern 
Indian Ocean. However, they were much 
more strongly influenced by the Baby¬ 
lonian-Assyrian civilisation than hy the 
Egyptian. That the Nubian possession-; 
were, at any rate, retained during that 
period is proved by a dumb but irretutable 


witness, a giant granite figure of King 
Sebekhotep V., which still rises upon the 
island of Argo above the third cataract, 
quite close to the modern Dongola. 

Long afterwards, when the Hyksos had 
been driven out and the military “ new 
kingdom ” was founded, the kings set to 
work to recover the influence which the 
country had lost in Nubia. At first ex})e- 
ditions were sent out, rather with the 
object of weakening the Kiishite tribes 
than of making a jiermanent subjugation, 
but afterward the kings devoted their 
energy to this latter task. Thothmes I. 
advanced by land and water, apparently 
contrived to transport his ships above the 
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A GROUP OF MODERN NUBIANS: WARRIORS AND A CHIEF 
This picture, together with that above, illustrates the vety strikine way in which the ancient Eg] 


i his picture, together with that above, illustrates the veiy strikine way in which the ancient Egyptian method of 
doing- the hair, as well as certain characteristics of dress adopted from the Egyptians, is continued to this day. 
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first cataract, and, after defeating the 
Nubian fleet in a great battle on the Nile, 
subdued all the country up to the third 
cataract. 

These wars with Nubia do not harmonise 
with the tradition, which is in any case very 
doubtful, that the Hyksos were expelled 
with the hel]) of the Ethiopians. Possibly in 
Wars and course of the struggle with 
Alliance northern intruders a tempo- 

f alliance wa? temed with 

some of the nine \»w-peoples, 
as the Nubians are called in the Egyjitian 
inscri]jtions. The consort of the first 
Egyptian king of the victorious eighteenth 
dynasty S2ems to have been an Ethioinan. 
Under Queen Hatshepsut, who was regent 
for Thothmes 111 ., the frontiers of the 
Nubian jirovince were certainly extended 
further southward ; at the same time the 
trade with Punt was revived, and territory 
perhaps acquired on th(‘ coast of the Red 
Sea. Pictures belonging to the king’s 
reign show the inhabitants of the Uiiper 
Nile valley, the red-brown Kushites, and 
the dark-skinned ne^oes bringing cattle, 
giraffes, the skins of wild animals, gold 
rings, and precious stones as tribute ; 
but even at that jieriod negro slaves were 
the most welcome of the presents brought 
from the south. 

In this way negro and Egy})tian were 
commingled, and at the same time Egyp¬ 
tian farmers and craftsmen settled on the 
Nubian Nile, especially after Raineses 11 . 
had caused a number of new towns and 
temples to be built in that district. The 
gold-mines continued to yield a rich outjmt. 
The Nile valley was taxed in the same 
way as Egypt proper, and the tributary 
tribes on the south made heavy payments 
to the royal treasury. Nubia was thus an 
imi)ortant and carefully-administered pro¬ 
vince of the Egyptian kingdom. In any 
case Egyjitian civilisation advanced far 
into the Sudan, and led to results which 
A « A were afterward to react upon the 
j, ecoa destiny of Egypt. When the 
i d ^ power began to decline in 
Egypt, and mercenaries became 
predominant, the native dynasty held out 
longest in Thebes, as it had done before on 
similar occasions. After the loss of this town 
it retreated, apparently to Kush, and there 
founded a separate kingdom, the rulers of 
which continued characteristically enough 
to assume the royal titles of the Egyptian 
kings. This is the account usually given 
of the origin of the Napata kingdom, a 
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name in general use and derived from the 
capital situated below the fourth cataract. 

Napata forms a very remarkable con¬ 
trast to the Sudan states of modern times. 
Founded by a fair-complexioned i)eo])le in 
a district originally negro, with a civilisa¬ 
tion and a religion of northern origin, it 
seems to have been intended as a second 
Egy})t; upon occasion its rulers even dared 
to aspire to the throne of the elder state. 
But its power is not pei rnanent. Its exotic 
civilisation deteriorates; and the black 
races, constantly reinforced by fresh infu¬ 
sions of negro blood, lay like a leaden pall 
upon the state and stifled every iqiward 
tendency. The growing strt'iigth of the 
negro races is easily explained. The centre 
of the Na})ata kingdom lay at first, as is 
obvious from its historical dt‘velopinent 
and the position of its capital, in the 
Nubian Nile valley, and the dominant 
race w'ere the Kushites, who were coin- 
miiigled w'ith the immigrant Egyptians; 
but later, when the various attein])ts to 
conquer Egyjit had definitely failed, the 
more southerly districts of Iht' h^astern 
Sudan inhabited by negroes w^'re added 
r lA A to the kingdom, in particular the 
** imiiortant peninsula between 

p • *1. ...1 the White and the Blue Nile. 

rics o |y of Ethi¬ 

opian indejiendence a difference betwT(‘n 
the condition of Ethiopia and Egy])t, pro¬ 
ceeding from causes purely ethnical, became 
more and more ])ronounced in course of 
time. In Egypt religion doubtless counted 
for a great deal; but among the duller 
Ethiopians it became absolutely pre¬ 
dominant, and in Napata the jiriesthood, 
which naturally was chiefly recruited from 
Egypt, lived in a golden age. This was 
partly due to the fact that the priests in 
Ethiopia appeared as the chief exponents 
of civilisation ; Init a more potent cause 
was the character of the Ku.«hites and 
Berbers, which has remained unchanged to 
the present day. Nowhere has Moham¬ 
medanism found such faithful, bigoted, and 
devoted adherents as among the Berbers ; 
without their help, for example, Islam would 
never have conquered Spain, nor main¬ 
tained its hold over the country for so long. 

These characteristics of the “ blameless ” 
Ethiopian people, which were equally strong 
in ancient times, were highly valued by 
the priests, and explain why so many 
exaggerated accounts of the moral purity 
of the Ethiopians and the high excellence 
of their civilisation were current in the 
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ancient world. The Egyptian priests were ot the Greek accounts—about 270 B.c. 
the source of these rumours, and in this The priests, as usual, had sent the old 
way discharged some ])art of their obliga- but vigorous ])rince the command of God 
tions to their most loyal adherents. that he should put an end to his life; 

The confusion prevailing in Egypt Argamon answered by cursing the priests. 
ii}>on tlie downfall of the “ new king- The monarchy thus gained in inde})en- 
dom " not only secured their indepen- deuce, but this advantage was counter- 

deuce to the Etliiopians, but also enabled balanced by the development of another 
the Ethiopian dynasty, which was probably j)eculiarity, which recurs in 

ot Egyptian origin, to seize the throne of manifold form throughout the 

the old kingdom with the help of Kushite world. In Meroe the old matri- 

warriors about 840 B.c. This portion ot archal system, whereby children 

h^thio])ian history is again absorbed in b(‘long t(> tht; mother’s and not to the 

that of Egypt, and we ( an pass on to the lather's family, apj^ears to hav^e held its 

time when the Ethiopian dynasty found ground with such tenacity that the queens 

It nc(‘essary to evacuate the territory of accpiired a pcjsition of unusual juivilege, 

the l.ower Nile, about ()()8 B . c . acted as regents during the minority of 

Our information upon the affairs of the their sons, and eventually, when these 

kingdom of Napata after the retreat of latter came of age, declined to resign 

the ICthiopians from Egyj)t is derived from th(‘ir authority, but left the son in the 

(ireek souiet's and the inscri])tions of the position of co-regent. Writers of the 

Ethiopian rulers. The priesthood had classical period invariably speak of these 

turned the pi(*ty of the primvs to good queens by their title of Candace, 

acs'ount, and had gradually bec'ome a Ethio]-)ia was gradually transformed 

dir('('ting influema^ within the state. In into a pure Sudanese state. Its attention 

the name ot their divinity they elected that was directed chiefly to the negro lands 

(andidate to the throne whom they jne- on the south, and its connection with the 

« . . ferred, and if a ruler thvvart(*d north steadily relaxed. Once only did a 

B***© a policy he was informed queen of Meroe attempt to revive the old 

the Prie^sU it was (iod’s will that he traditions and to enforce the Ethiopian 

should ex]hat(‘ liis sins by a claims to Egypt by force of arms in 

voluntary death. However, religious con- 2j b.c.; but Egyj)! was then a province 

flicts and bloody disputes about thesuc('es- of the gri'at R(nnan empire. The Ethio- 

sion were by no means exceptional events. pian attack failed mi.serably before the 

W’hen Egypt had recovered its inde))en- n'sistance of the Roman frontier troops, 

donee an unsiK'ces^^ful attack was made whose leader, Petronius, replied with a 

uj)on Xubia ; and, in conse(|uence ot ])unitive expedition, which ended with 

internal dissensions, part of the h'gyptian the destruction of Napata, the old royal 

warrior caste, which had 01 iginated from capital. The collision had no further 

mercenaries settled in the ('ountry, emi- consequences. Meroe remained indepen- 

grat(*d to Ethio])ia. dent of Rome behind the barrier of the 

Alter the .separation from Egypt, the desert and the Nile rapids. In the course 

('(uitre of gravity of Ethiojiia shifted more of the century the kingdom became 

.and more southward. Napata remained weaker and fell into a state of disruption, 

the home of the priests, but the kings Previoirsly the information received in 

built a new cajntal south of the confluence the north concerning Meroe had been 

of the Atbara and the Nile, the town of very scanty, and now all communication 

Mc'ioe, by which name the kingdom was ^ . was cut off by the rude tribe 

generally known in later times. Thus, the^^K^iTdom Hlemmyer, who began 

Ethiopia was in le.ss danger than before their devastating raids in the 

of being involved in the further destinies mountain country to the east 

of Egypt. In the time of the Persian ot the Nubian Nile, and completely blocked 

suinemacy over Egy])t the invaders seized the road down the Nile valley. However, 

a part of Nubia, and in some degree the fragments of the Graeco-Roman civilisation 

events of antiquity were rejieated in this were carried southward, and prevented 

frontier land ; but the kingdom of Meroe Meroe and the Eastern Sudan in general 

was untouched. The overwhelming in- from relapsing into utter barbarism, 

fluence of the jiriesthood was broken for It was in full accordance with the 

a time by King Argamon—the Ergamenes religious character of the Ethiopians that 
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the Christian missionaries, who eventually 
penetrated to their district, should have 
met with the unexpected success which 
they obtained. The date of their first 
appearance in Meroe is unknown; but 
it is certain that the disruption of the 
kingdom and the decay of the old jiriest- 
hood were events no less favourable to 


Greek 
Culture in 
Meroe 


their efforts than was the suj)- 
j)ort gained from the infiltration 
of the Oreek language and cul¬ 
ture. In Nero’s time the town 


of Meroe seems to have been in ruins. 


The kingdom itself was divided by its 
configuration into two main parts—a 
Nubian district, for which the name 
Napata reajipears; and esjiecially the south¬ 
eastern district, the centre of which was in 


Axum, among the sturdy mountain tribes 
of Abyssinia, and in close relations with 
Arabia. Axum had been strongly in¬ 
fluenced by Greek civilisation. Moreover, 
among the jieople of Napata. the later 
Nubians, Greek influence had taken the 


place of Egyjitian in a large degree. The 
only Nubian prince of whom we have any 
information during a long period, Silkon, 
who lived in the fifth or sixth century 
used the Greek language in an inscription, 
though in a barbarous form, assumed the 
title of Basiliskos, and compared himsell 
with Ares, the god of war. However, at 
that period Axum was by far the more 
powerful, and in a sense the more civilised, 
of the two kingdoms. 

It must have been shortly after Silkon’s 
time that the conversion of Nubia to 


Christianity was brought about. When 
Mohammedanism raised its standard 


and subdued Egypt, in the year 639, Nubia 
became a refuge for the fugitive Christians, 
as it may have been for the Egyptian 
priests at an earlier age in time ot 
dangerous revolution. Together with 
Axum it formed a stronghold of the 
Christian faith which long withstood the 
assaults of the Arabs. We may reasonably 
jj. ^ ^ suppose that it was these re- 

Chritirjit, who comi>leted the con- 

in Nttbia version of the jieople and fanned 
the flames of their religious 
zeal. But though Christianity has held 
its ground to the jiresent day in the 
mountains of Abyssinia, in Nubia it 
eventually succumbed to the attack and 
persecutions of Mohammedanism. By 
the Arab immigration across the straits, 
Nubia was not only severed from Axum 
on the south, but was also cut off from 
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all connection with the negro districts, a 
connection which is indispensable to the 
economic prosperity of the Sudan states. 

In consequence the centre of gravity 
of the Christian state of Nubia again 
.shifted northward to the modern Dongola. 
Its area had now been greatly reduced, 
and here, protected by deserts and 
cataracts, the little Christian kingdom 
offered a successful resistance to the 
attacks and the projiaganda of Moham¬ 
medanism for a long period. A remnant 
of the (ineco-Egyptian civilisation sur- 
viv’ed in this district at a time when else¬ 
where all traces of antiquity had been 
swept away by the stream of chang(\ 
In the year (>51 bands of Arabs burst 
into Nubia and besieged Dongola, but 
met with so resolute a resistance that they 
conti'iited themselves with the imposition 
of a yearly tribute of 3(10 slaves, ])romising, 
moreover, to send a ])resent of corn in 
return. 


This connection with Egyjit ajipears 
to have continued loi a long ])eriod with 
occasional interrujitions. In the tenth 
century we hear of various attacks de- 
_ . livered by the Nubians upon 

Christian Kgyptian territory. In the year 
Kingdom ..,.. 


Ikshid jirinces oi Egypt was 
received in Dongola by the king oi Nubia ; 
his at tempts to convert the king to Moham¬ 
medanism ])roved ineffectual. The king’s 
declaration that his country was more 
powerful and po])ulous than Egypt seems 
to show that ev’cn then the southern 


()h 2 an ambassador ot the 


possessions had not been entirely lost. 
Another source of information speaks 
of thirteen j^rovinces, which were adminis¬ 
tered by the high-jniests. Even during this 
later period hereditary rights went in 
the female line of dsecent. This fact, 


and also the dominating position of the 
priesthood, is in agreenumt with the 
organisation of the old kingdom of 
Napata. 

In the eleventh century the power of 
Nubia began to decline, although it still 
successfully resisted the attacks of the 
sultans of Egypt. During the years 1172- 
1174 a small Christian buffer state, 
which had been formed on Egyptian soil 
about Assouan and Elephantine—that is, 
north of the first cataract—was over¬ 


thrown. ITie Nubian kingdom then 
seems to have been torn by internal 
struggles. Eventually the Egyptian 
sultans found that their attacks were no 
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longer opposed by the united forces of the 
country. In 1275 the town of Dongola 
was conquered, and David, the reigning 
king, expelled. After a series of conflicts 
which brought the Mohammedan army 
almost to the southern frontier of Nubia, 
King David was definitely driven out of 
the country; his nephew Shekendah 
became king, and Nubia was made a 
vassal state of EgyjJt, and was conse¬ 
quently thrown open to Mohammedan 
influence. 

Yet the strength of the united Christian 
state had not been entirely broken. Such 
Kunnants of Christendom as were left in 
Egy])t looked to Nubia for supjiort. 
About the middle of the thirteenth century 
th(‘ threatening attitude ol the ruling 
Kyriakos of Nubia put a stop to the 
Christian persecutions in Egypt ; but 
shortly afterward the ruling ; 
dynasty in Dongola acce]>ted 
Mohammedanism. It was not 
the old royal house which 
had ado]>ted the new faith, 
but a usurper, aptiarently ot 
the tribe of the Hem Kensy, or 
Kenz, near Assouan. That 
Nubia during this period 
suffered greatly trom internal 
strile and the attacks of 
foreign enemies, is [iroved by 
evidence from many quarters. 

It si'ems that one ol the 
pretenders secured the siqiport 
the 


Mamelukes 

DoAgola 

Egypt at 
century. 


ol Egypt by adopting zebehr pasha 

Mohammt‘dan laitli. 1 he con- The most important of the petty 
lu.ion was probably evoked ^ „ 

and lostered by the influence Egyptian slave-trade was Zeuehr by the Fundi, a tribe appar 
of the bands of Arabs who cntly related to the Shilluk. 


Sudan states—the nomadic overpowered 
the agricultural people. 

Henceforward Nubia can hardly be 
considered as a self-ruled district, for 
the ruling power passed from one Arab 
group to another—changes barren of 

result. The Shaikiah Arabs eventually 
proved themselves the most 
})owerful tribe. The general 
stagnation was at length 
disturbed by the revolutions in 
the outset of llie nineteenth 
In t8i2 the remnant of the 
Egyptian Mamelukes fled to Nubia, pre¬ 
vented all juirsuit on the part of Mehemet 
AH’s troo])s by devastating the Nile 
valley, and establi.shed themselves in 

Dongola in 1814. In 1820 the Egyptian 
troo])s succeeded in driving the Mamelukes 
from this retreat. Access to the Sudan 
pro])er was thus made pos¬ 
sible, and a new and event¬ 
ful period began for the 
districts on the Ujipcr Nile. 

Christian stales also ex¬ 
isted in the southern parts 
ot the old kingdom of Mcroe. 
Aloa, the capital of which 
must have been situated near 
the latt‘r Khartoum, is men¬ 
tioned in the tenth century; 
a smaller state was the king¬ 
dom ot Mokra, between Aloa 
and Dongola. At a later 
)c*ri()(l a Mohammedan king¬ 
dom was formed, Semiar, 
which again was conquered 
and recon.stituted about 1500 



now began to spread in the Nile valley. 

When Christianity had thus lo^t its 
hold of the country it disapptuircd imjier- 
ceptibly but inevitably. The priests 
diminished in numbers, the churches fell 
into decay, and the Christian clergy, who 
seem, to judge from the case of Abyssinia, 
to have preached a very degraded lorm 
of the Gospel, were replaced 
J by Mohammedan missionaries ; 

anywhere appear 
that the ])rocess ol change 
was attended by any serious conflict. 
The ties of connection between the Chris¬ 
tian congregations were gradually dis¬ 
solved in consequence of the increased 
immigration of Arab tribes, and the Arabs 
themselves became the dominant power. 
Nubia thus underwent the fate of all the 


The Furidj extended their influence 
over Nubia and Daiiui, and probably 
destroyed the last remnants of the 
Christian states on the U])])er Nile. At 
the same time it seems likely that the 
Fundj migrations were closely connected 
with tlie movements oi the Galla, who 
brought fearful destruction upon the 
('hristian kingdom in Abyssinia about the 
same period. 

As the power of Sennar declined, the 
kings ol Darfur were able to extend their 
influence beyond Kordofan to the Nile, and 
even to make Sennar tributary to thenx- 
sclves for some period ot time. About 
twenty small principalities existed on the 
Nile from Sennar northward toward Don¬ 
gola, so that Egypt had no great obstacles 
to surmount when it addressed itself to the 
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task of extending its infliience southward. 
Mehcriiet Ali, who had conquered the 
Mamelukes in i8ii and was striving to 
make himself independent of the Porte, had 
every reason for cm])loying the wealth and 
the admirable soldiery ot the Sudan for 
the struggle which lay before him. The 
first step to this end was the conquest of 
^ Dongola. When the Shaikiah 

AH Arabs, the real masters ot Nubia, 

. ‘ JP recognised the intentions of 
the Sudan ^,ith which they had 

joined hands against the Mamelukes, they 
offered a desperate but fruitless resistance. 
In 1820 the Egyptian troo])s, under the 
command ot Ismail, a son ot Mt'hemet Ali, 
renewed their advance southward. One 
detachment invadt‘d Seiinar, another 
turned uj)on Kordofaii, both attempts 
being attended with success. However, 
the country remained in the hands ot the 
Egyptians, was ex])osed to the ra])acity ot 
the officials for ten years, and was shattered 
by the occasional revolts ot the desperate 
population. The free negro races on the 
south t('lt the weight ot the new yok(‘ in 
all its severity. Their land became more 
than ever an area tor the o})erations ot the 
slave-hunters. 

'I'he inexhaustible sup])ly of Idack slaves 
and ivory in the I’pper Nile districts w'as 
not clearly manifest until the (rovemment 
sent several expeditions ii]) the White Nile 
and established communication with those 
districts without much difficulty. Ivory 
was at first the staple article of trade. 
Slave's were occasionally captured or 
jnirchased, to be given in exchange lor 
the valuable commodities offered for sale 
by the natives, who themselves without 
exct‘j:>tion were anxious to acquire .slave's. 
By degrees slave-hunting inevitably be*- 
came the more im})ortant occu})ation. The 
native tribes, who lived in their usual state 
of mutual hostility, arou.sed the avarice of 
the traders, with whom they allied them¬ 
selves against their neighbours. By this 
means they gained a temporary 
Growth and strength, ultimately 

Death of the r n- • 4. .1 

SUve Trade Victims to the raiiacity 

5i>ve I rade slavc-Jiuntcrs. By such 

proces.ses Egyptian influence was steadily 
extended—at any rate, indirectly—in the 
negro lands. The Government had only to 
follow in the tracks of the traders. Among 
those traders who ruled as petty princes in 
their own sphere of })lunder, and naturally 
could not remain permanently at peace 
with the Government, the most important 


was Zebehr of Dar Fort it. The ivory and 
slave trade had enjoyed only a few- decades 
of prosperity when a storm of indignation 
was aroused by the expostulations of 
Euro]U'an missionaries and exjflorers 
against this destructive system. Egypt 
was at that time anxious to be considered 
a civilised state, and was forced to yield to 
the pressure. The vice-n'gent. Said Pasha, 
appeared in person at Khartoum in 1855, 
curtly prohibited the slavt' tradi*, and 
especially forbade his officials to make their 
customary raids into negro territory, an 
edict which cut off thi^ larger part ot their 
income. The consi'cpience was that tlu* 
.slave trade, if more dangerous, was also 
more lucrative, and that the officials 
covered their loss of income by bribes 
and hush-rnoiK'y. 

Euro])ean influence, and therelore op])o- 
sition to the slave tradt', greatly mcreasid 
in Egypt uj)on tlu' a(‘(‘e.ssion ot Ismail 
Pasha in i8f)j. Hi* was a man d(‘\’ot(‘d to 
Western culture, determined, ratli<‘r out 
ot vanity than from inward coin'iction, to 
declaie himself in favour ot relorm and 


progre.ss in every direction. At that 
_ , moment the Englishman. 

or ott s J-Jak(‘r, had returned 

.. e j his journev to Hie 

Albert Nyanza by the Iqiper 
Nile with the intention of jirocuring tin* 
assistance of tin* Egyptian (rovemment 
against the slave-traders. Ismail sup])orted 
his j)lans. In i8()() Baker Pasha entered 
the Ujiper Nile district with a small army, 
and by 1873 had succei'di'd in extending 
the Egyptian rule to Take Albert and tin* 
Irontiers of Unyoro. General ('harles 
Gordon was now called in to rediK'e tin* 


Sudan to order. During the years 1874- 
1877, Gordon, undi'r the greatest diffi¬ 
culties, was occui)ied in bringing the 
undertakings begtm by Baker on tin* 
Upper Nile to a conclusion. In 1877 he 
was appointed pasha and governor- 
general. He was then called to I)arfur by 
a revolt raised by Zebehr’s son Sulairnan, 
who was defeated and killed in i87()-i88o 
by the Italian Romolo Gessi. Gordon, 
however, liad been very feebly .sup])orte(l 
from Cairo. He despaired of completing 
his task and resigned. 

And so we reach the last phase in 
the history of the Egyjitian Sudan. 
It dates from the beginning of the Mahdist 
revolt in 1881, of which the story has 
already been told in the concluding chapter 
of our account of Egypt. 



ABYSSINIA’S MOUNTAIN KINGDOM 

ITALY’S DREAM OF A COLONIAL EMPIRE 

highland country of Abyssinia, with only in the church services, but is repre- 
its sheer descent to the sea on the east, sented by two daughter laiiguages, the 
forms a natural fortress, comparatively easy Amharish and the Tigrish, 

for hostile access on the southern side alone. The first seeds of higher civilisation must 
The (*lhni('al and political developmc'nt have come to Abyssinia from Egypt by 
()j the country has entirely conformed to way of the kingdom of Na])ala, and natur- 

these natural conditions. In the south of ally develo])ed here at a later 

there is little political union, and the ? . time than in Nubia. In the 

supremacy ot the Abyssinian nationality civilisaUon years, however, the 

1.^ by no means a])solute. In the west highlands made greater progress 

the rivers tiowmg down Irom the high- than did Meroe and gave ]jroof of stronger 
lands j)oint th(‘ way to the Nile and the powers of resistanci*. This is partly ac- 
aiK'ieiit civilisation ot Meroe. Here he counted for by the configuration oi the 

the gates througdi which som(‘ portion ol country, which has produced a sturdier 

Abyssinian civilisation made its way into type ol humanity than the hot districts 
the highlands. But the most jiermanent on the banks ot the Nile, and esjiecially 

and decisiv’e iiitluence came irom the by the neighbourhood of Arabia and ot 

coast, where the ])ath ot the world's the Red Sea, with its constant stream ol 
commerce passcil tor tliousands of years— traffic. When the connection between 
a commerce wdiicli was almost destroyed Meroe and Egyjit came to an end the 
tor a time l)y the discova'cy of the mari- former naturally relajised into barbarism 
tim(‘ route to India, but has recov'ered and ultimatidy succumbed to the attacks 
f former bril- of its enemies ; but in the case of Abyssinia 

the World’s opening of sejiaration irom the Nih* valley did not 

Commerce^ the Suez Canal. The various imply degeneration, but only obliged the 
^ influences which hav^e country to strengthen its connection with 
affected Abyssinia an* retiected in the Arabia and the seafaring races. 
comj)osition ot its })eople. The micleus The cradle of the Abyssinian civilisa- 
ol the po})ulat ion, and probably the oldest tion and ruling power Wets the modern 
stock, were llamilic tribes, related to the Tigre ; that is to say, the most northerly 
Nubians and in a more remote degree jirovince and the one nearest to the sea. 

to the Egyptians. The inhabitants of South-west of Adua are yet to be seen the 

Punt, the ancient land of frankincense, ruins of the old Ethiopian capital of 

also s(*em to have been Hamites. This Axum, vvdth its obelisks and ))illars, the 

people covered all the coastline of the Gulf style of which j)lainly jioints to Egypt, 
of Aden and was further in toucli with the parent of all early Ethioi)ian culture, 
the later Plujenicians. Probably here, as When the kingdom of Axum became 
in the rest of the Sudan, the frontiers of an indeiiendent power it is impossible to 
the negro races lay further northward say. It apparently rose as an offshoot 
than in our own times, though it is * • ^ fhe Arab coast kingdom 

possible that the climatic conditions of .* i—:— 

Abyssinia were unsuitable for the negroes. 

At the present day pure negro tribes 
inhabit the central })arts of the Blue Nile. 

To the Harnitic was added a strong 
Semitic element from the neighbouring 
land of Arabia. A Semitic language 
eventually became the universal idiom, 
the Geez, which is now dead and is used 


A Path of 
the World’s 
Commerce 


„ .. . Habashat, about the beginning 

Kin doT Christian era. Some in- 

ing m formation upon the early his¬ 
tory of the country is to be gained from the 
Abyssinian legends. According to these 
sources, the founder of the town of Axum 
was a son of Ham, called Cush, so that the 
kingdom was founded shortly after the 
Flood. From a son of Cush named Ethiops 
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Solomon's 
Son King of 
Abyssinia 


it received the name of Ethiopia, which it 
divided with Meroe at an earlier i)eriod ; 
l)ut to this name it is now the sole claimant, 
and it appears to the present day in the 
official title of the Abyssinian ruler. The 
legend is conjoined with another Biblical 
story, that, in the eleventh 
century n.c., Maketa, queen 
of Sheba ruled in Axum, and 
paid a visit to King Solomon, 
and their son, Menilek Ebn-Hakim, after¬ 
wards known as King David I., became 
the founder of the Ethio})ian dynasty, and 
from him the rulers trace their descent to 
the present day. 

The truth seems to be that civilisation 
was not fairly established in Axum until 
the age when (/reek influence became 
predominant throughout the ancient 
world. While the Ptolemies ruled over 
Egypt the coast of the Red Sea was con¬ 
stantly visited by ivory traders and others. 

A trading station, Adulis, was founded 
near the modern Massowa, and military 
expeditions were ev'en made into the 
interior. Greek was gradually adopted 
as the language ot the court, the Greek 
mythology was partly borrowed tir amal¬ 
gamated with native beliefs, and Greek 
art and culture were patronised, at least 
by the nobility. 

Several centuries of the Christian era 
had elapsed when Abyssinia reacht‘d the 
highest point of its 
prosperity, which 
was attained about 
the period when the 
first Christian mis¬ 
sionaries penetrated 
to the Abyssinian 
highlands. To the 
year 333 belongs the 
boastful inscription 
which proclaims the 
king Uizanas, or 

Aeizanes, as ruler, ___ 

not only of Northern ruins of axum, capital 


the course of stfiritual development to 
be followed by Abyssinia. In this case 
it was no thin veneer of new doctrine to be 
wiped away by the lapse of time. In spite 
of all the calamities of fate Christianity 
remained permanent. 

The succeeding period is shrouded in 
obscurity; tradition has handed down 
nothing but a list of kings. Abyssinia 
maintained its influence in Southern 
Arabia, though with the consequence that 
it became thoroughly saturated with 
Semitic civilisation. However, communica¬ 
tion was steadily maintained with the Greek 
world. About the year 532 the emjieror 

Justinian is said to havT' ordered Caleb, 
the ruler of Axum, to put a stop to the 
jiersecutions of the Christians v/hich 
the Jews had begun in Soutliern Arabia. 
Caleb obeyed, and took tlie oiiportunity 
of greatly extending the Abyssinian power, 
which seems to have been slowly retio- 
grading In 571, the year ol Mahomet’s 

birth, an Abyssinian geneial 

made an uusuccesstiil cani- 



ETHIOPIA 

Abyssinia but also According to tradition, Axum was founded after the Flood 
r ^ ^ ’ by a son of Ham. Remains of the king’s seat are shown here. 

of large areas in 

Southern Arabia, thus showing that 
the kingdom of Axum was then the 
dominant power on the Straits of Bab 

el-Mandeb. In his inscription Uizanas 

calls himself a son of the war god Ares ; 
but he may himself have favoured the 
introduction of Christianity and have 

received baptism from Frumentius, the 
apostle of the Abyssinians. The introduc¬ 
tion of Christianity definitely determined 
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Abyssinians 

at the Gates Southern 

of Mecca aliaiidoiied, 

ostensibly in consequence of the ravages 
ol smallpox among the Kthiojiian troojis. 
Th(‘n came the first waves of the Moham¬ 
medan movement, which passed harmlessly 
by, so far as Aliyssinia was concerned. 
But Christianity vvas to undergo another 
trial: the old dynasty 
known as Solomon’s 
was ex])elled lor cen¬ 
turies hy a Jewish 
family. Jews, known 
as“ Falasha,” inhabit 
Abyssinia at the pre¬ 
sent dny, and then' 
can be no doubt 
that they originally 
migrated from Arabia 
into the African 
mountains. Israelite 
nomads arc known 
to have migiated 
from antiquity to 
Arabia and to have advanced to the 
south of the peninsula, and Mahomet’s 
first campaigns were directed against 
Jewish nomad tribes in the neighbourhood 
of Medina. 

It was during the ninth century of our 
chronology that king Delnaod of the old 
Solomon dynasty was driven from the 
throne by a Jewess. Judith practically 
exterminated the old royal family and 



s('curt‘d her penvor in Northern Abyssinia, 
while the south, and Shoa in })articular, 
probably remained indcjiendent under 
petty Christian rulers. After her death 
the crown remained in Jewish hands for 
more than J5() years. Tlie striking weak¬ 
ness ol Christianity in Abyssinia at this 
lime is to be explained partly by tlie 
Mohammedan comiuest of Kf^ypt, which 
cut oft communication with the rest of the 
Christian world. Formerly the bishops ol 
Aby sinia had been sent out by the 
Patriarchs ot Alexandria, and connection 
with the reli^oous devrlojiment of the 
civilised world had thus been maintained ; 
hencetorward the Abyssinians were forced 
to a])ply to the Co]itic jiatriarchs in Cairo, 
whose nominees soon brought the country 
into a state of religious contusion and dis- 
( ord. It is at this period that the degenera¬ 
tion of Abyssinian Christianity begins. 

In the year I2b2 tlie Jewish dynasty 
was overthrown by a scion of the old royal 
house of Solomon, the ruler Iquon Amlag 
ol Shoa, who thus united the whole of 
^ j Abyssinia under his sceptre. 

leading spirit of the anti- 
Islam ^ ewish movement was the 
archbishop Tekla Haimanot. 
It was high time for Christianity to 
bestir itself. Mohammedanism had long 
before gained a fooling upon African 
soil, and was preparing to overthrow 
Nubia and Abyssinia, the two remnants 
of the Christian Ethiopic kingdom. 


Embassies 
to Rome and 
Portugal 


Abyssinia was now a united whole, and 
able to withstand all immediate attacks ; 
hut the dang(T grew ever more menacing. 
In their isolation the Abyssinian rulers 
bethought tliem of their co-religionists in 
the West. They began to reply to the 
mes>agcs which the ])opes had 
continued to send them at in¬ 
tervals. The Negus Constantine 
(1421 '1468) even sent an em¬ 
bassy to Rome, and jiut the Abyssinians 
in connection with the Catholic Church. 
But the Negus was anxious for more than 
spiritual su])port from his European lellow- 
belicvers ; he therefore turru^d to Portugal, 
where the spirit of adventurous enterprise 
inherent in the Western races had then 
reached its highest activity. 

His cinba.ssy was entiiusiastically re¬ 
ceived. When we remember that it was 
the hope of finding the legendary kingdom 
of Prestcr John which inspired the Portu¬ 
guese mariners to fresh cnter|)rises, we can 
well understand the satisfaction of King 
Alfonso V. at receiving an embassy directly 
from this kingdom. It was, however, im¬ 
possible to send any practical help to the 
hard-pressed Abyssinians before the cir¬ 
cumnavigation of the Cape of Good Hope 
in i486; and after the discovery of India, 
in 1498, the attractions of this new acquisi¬ 
tion claimed all the energies of Portugal. 
In 1514, however, a small fleet was sent to 
the Straits of Bab el-Mandeb, but was 
almost at once wrecked in a storm. Thus 
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Abyssinia found itself entirely alone in the south, and, as if this were not enough, 
hour of greatest need. Rome was beginning to send out mission- 

In the year 1527 the Turks had seized aries with the object of Catholicising the 
the harbour of Massowa, and concluded an Abyssinian Church. The first Jesuit mis¬ 
alliance with the prince of Harar, Moham- sion arrived in Abyssinia in 1555 - Upon the 
med Ahmed Granj, who thought the time death of Claudius, in 1558, civil wars broke 
had now come for him to satisfy his in- out, for which the Jesuits may not have 
herited hatred of the Abyssinians. He been wholly blameless, although it was not 
. „ equipped an army, which until the beginning ol the seventeenth cen- 

AinHriir enabled him to tury that they acquired any great influence. 

® . I)rovide largely with firearms, Correctly api)reciating the situation, 

“*** whereas the Abyssinians at that they represented Western civilisation, and 
time were armed only with s])ear and by many public scuvices won ])eoplt‘ to 
sword, and advanced through the passes Catholicism. 

into the highlands ol Shoa. Spreading But the Abyssinian Church was thor- 
[levastation as he went, he continued his oughly adaj)ted to the charactcT of the 
victorious career northward, destroyed the nation, and, in s])ite ol its internal decay, 
old ca})ital of Axuni, and shook the Abys- was not thus to be remodelled upon a 
sinian nationality to its foundations. From system adapted to the luvds of Western 
1537 the (ialla tribes poured into the civilisation. This fact the Jesuits failed 
desert district Ixdweeu Shoa and Northern to ap})reciate. Fazilidas, the son of King 
Abyssinia ; their numbers had swelled Sosnesos, took the lead of the anti- 
to a formidable extent, and they had Romanist party, com])elled his fath(‘r to 
long been menacing the southern frontier, restore the Ethiopian Church, and after 
At length, in 1541, a small Portuguese ^ . his accession to the throne, in 

force under Chnstoforo da Gama appeared Jesuits ^ destroyt*d the Jesuits 

in Massowa and joined th(‘remnants ol the and their adherents in it)34. All 

Ethio})ian army. 'I'he Portuguese leader later attempts to reintroduce 

was slain almost immediately; l)ut Mo- the propaganda ol Rome lailed en- 
hammed Abu (h'anj also fell in the battle, tirely. On the contrary, the Ethiojiian 
The exiled king Claudius was now able to Church gradually conruTted itself with 
regain his grasp of the reins of power. His the Greek Orthodox Church, whose theo- 
position was not an enviable one; the logy w'as better suited to the mono- 
Portuguese demanded heavy compeiisa- physite Abyssinians than the Romans, 
tion for the assistance they had given, the and thus in course of time entered 
Galla were threatening the kingdom on th(‘ into friendly relations w'ith Russia. 



FACSIMILE OF TWO PAGES FROM AN OLD ABYSSINIAN BIBLE 


Christianity was introduced into Abyssinia about 350 a.I)., and, in apite of all calamities, has remained permanent, thouan 
it degrenerated in form, and the Ethiopian Church of Abyssinia has become connected with tb« Qr 99 b Qrthpdox Church. 
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RECEPTION OF THE BRITISH COMMISSIONER BY KING THEODORE OF ABYSSINIA 
Theodore, Neg:us of Abyssinia, who fought his way to the crown in IKj;,, was incapable of reasonable behaviour to his 
European co-religionists, and missionaries suffered severely from his capricious treatment. When Mr. Rassam 
was sent by Great Britain to remonstrate, he was imprisoned, necessitating the expedition of Lord Napier to Magdala. 

A.s y<-‘ars wt'iit by the- (liMTi])tiv(‘ forces [)arents. though apparently of noble 
within th(‘ kingdom giew .stronger. The descent—horn about 1820 as the son of 
provinct's acliie\-ed a greater m(‘asure of the governor Hailu Maryam of Quara—he 
independeiK'e. The country was continu- had won some reputation in true Abys- 
ally devastated by i ivil wai, much to the .sinian style as a guerrilla leader, and in 
advantage ol tlit‘ (ialla, who ))ecame an 1847 became the son-in-law of the Ras Ali 
inlluential ])Ower as the mercenaries oi the ofAmhara. Shortly alforward 

jinnces, and nearly succeeded in making quarref with his 

themselves supreme, ('ivilisation relap.sed, ** * father-in-law,defeated him near 

especially in the little Abyssinian states on Aishal m 185J, and made him- 

the south, which wi'ie separated by the self master oi Amhara ; in 1854 he de- 
(ialla liom th(‘ northern states. About feated the Ras Ubie of Tigre mhur Debraski 
t75{) tlu' ambitious va.ssal Ras Micliael and thus gained jxxssession of Northern 
made himself notorious by fiis blood- Abyssinia. On February 4th, 1855, 
thirstiness. After the abdication ol the Ka.sai had himself crowned under the name 
Negus Tekla Haiinanot, in 1777, anarchy of Theodore as Negus Negesti—literally, 
became ram])aiiL The jirinces of Tigre king of kings ; the ceremony was per- 
made more than one attemjjt to seize the formed by the Abuna Selama, who had 
sujueme power, especially Sabagades in surrendered to him in the church of 
1823, and after him Ubie. The latter Deresge Maryam. 

gained possession of Tigre after a bloody The new monarch was soon able to 
conflict won by Ras ]\lario in 1831, and .subdue the southern part of the country, 
ruled as he pleased in Northern Abyssinia The independent (ralla princes of the 
Civil w ^^ 54 - About this time highlands were conquered, and Haila 

Md ruling in Amhara, Malakot, the king of Shoa, tied to a 

jv. . and acting as the protector of monastery in 1856 ; his son Mcnelik was 
arup ion Denghel, the nominal allowed to ascend the throne of Shoa as 

monarch in Gondar, while the prince the vassal of the Negus. However, peace 
Sahela Selassie had made himself indepen- was not even then assured to Abyssinia ; 
dent in Shoa. revolt followed revolt in rapid succession, 

But the man who was to restore the and the king’s troops brought greater 
unity of Abyssinia had already begun his misery upon the land than the rebels, for 
work. By name Kasai, the son of poor they received neither pay nor supplies, and 
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devastated the country in a frightful on tlie next day. His son Alemajehu 
manner. The Negus was equally incap- died shortly afterward in England, 
able of reasonable behaviour to his Though Theodore had been able to 
European co-religionists. The mis- impose only a temporary unity upon the 
sionaries in particular suffered from his Abyssinian kingdom, he had restored the 
violent and capricious temper and his old prestige of the crown. In Abyssinia, 
distrustful character ; whether, like the as in different European countries, feudal 
Catholics, they were definitely excluded develoimient had resulted in absolutism. 

After some years of war¬ 
fare and confusion, the 
prince of Tigre, Kasai, 
who was nearly forty 
years of age, was able 
to defeat Gobesie, the 
prince of Lasta and 
Gojam, at Adua, on July 
14th, 1871, thanks to the 
sup])ort of the Eritish and 
the munitions of war pro¬ 
vided by them ; he then 
seciiH'd the chied power, 
and ascended the throne 
on January 2i.st, 187.2, 
under tht‘ name of John, 
Hardly had he reached 
the goal of his ambition 
when he found himself in- 
January 2nd, 1868. 'khe advance into volved in a (piarrel with ICgypt, which de- 
the highlands was beset with difficulty, sired to carry out its liast Sudan policy in 
but the British encountered ])ractically the cas<‘ of Aby.ssinia also. The Egyjitian 
no resistance, with the exception of troojis, und('r Werner Munzinger fk‘y, tlu‘ 
an unimportant skirmish when they governor of Massowa, occupied in 1872 
I'cachcd the mountain fortre.ss of Mag- two districts belonging to Abyssinia— 
dala, where Theodore had takcui refuge nam(‘ly, Bogos and Mensa in the North, 
(April loth). The Negus then released John was then occnjiied in supjiressing n 
his pnsom'rs. When the British ad- revolt among his vassal ])rinces and wa^^ 
vanced to storm the place on April 13th, unable to jirevcnt this encroachment, 
the Emjieror Theodore committed suicide The Khedive Ismail was emboldened by 


from his favour, or 
whether, as in the case 
of the Protestants, a 
temporary disfilay of par¬ 
tiality was followed by 
t reatment corres] >ond ingl y 
severe. In 1864 Theodore 
imprisoned a number of 
mi.ssionaries, tog(*th(;r with 
the French and English 
consuls. When Britain 
sent her commissioner 
Kassam to remonstrate*, 
he also was imjirisoned. 
A British expedition, 
under Robert Najiiiir— 
Lord Najiier of Magdala— 
landed at Sul a. or Zoulah, 
south of Massowa, on 



KING JOHN OF ABYSSINIA 


the stiicidc of Theodore and the con- 
; and war following, a prince of Tig:re 
ed the throne, assumiu^r the name John. 







TROPICAL NORTH AFRICA-ABYSSINIA 


Ills success and determined upon the final neighbouring 
conquest of Abyssinia in 1875. When he soon occupiec 
ordered his troops to advance into Tigre, By this tir 
the Negus John collected his forces and pian kingdo 
utterly destroyed the Egyptian army, increased, an 
who were led by Arakel Bey and Axen- it was ence 
droop, a former Danish . 

colonel, in the battle of 
Gudda-friuldi. Another at¬ 
tempt of the Egyj)tians in 
the following year ended 
in almost equal disaster. 

Prince Hasan was totally 
defeated at Gura on March 
7th, 1876, and with diffi¬ 
culty escaped to Massowa 
with a remnant of his 
troops, Menelik of Shoa 
then submitted w^hen John 
marched against him in 
1870, and the two princes 
mad(* peace. In 1880 Ras 
Adal of Gojam followed 
the exam})Ie of Menelik. 

At that moment a Euro- 

fho Menelik, who was Prince oi Tiere, 
pean 1 OWCl concuvtci tnc gained the throne in IHOO, and has raised 




KING MENELIK II. 


neighbouring Abyssinian highlands was 
soon occupied. 

By this time the strength of the Ethio¬ 
pian kingdom had been considerably 
increased, and in its resistance^ to Italy 
it was encouraged by certain of the 
I European states. Russia 
and France, already 
anxious to ])lacc obstacles 
before the Triple Alliance, 
had reasons of their own 
for oj)posing any extension 
of Italian power. Fram'e, 
which had also gained a 
footing on the coast, looked 
on Italy as an intruder, 
and Russia w'as in relations 
with the Ethio))ian rimrch. 
This dual alliance, and the 
siipj)ort w^hich it gave to 
Abyssinia, uiKhmbtedly con¬ 
tributed in no small degnn* 
to the ultimate defeat of the 
Italian plans. 

On January 26th, 1887, 
ruTandhasrafsed occurred the first collision 


idea of extending its supre- Abyssinia to unprecedented prosperity, bctw'ccu the Italians 


macy over Abyssinia. Before the general 
rush of the Powers for territory in Africa 
had begun, Italy had been induced by 
P. St. Mancini to .secure a trading station 
aud a point of ingress to Central Africa on 
the bay ()f A.s.sab, near the 
Straits of Bab el-Mandcb. 

When the general parti¬ 
tion of Africa began, the 
Italians turned their atten¬ 
tion to Aliyssinia, who.se 
favourable situation and 
A1] line climate appeared 
sjiecially adapted to the 
needs of Eurojiean immi¬ 
grants. The state of affairs 
in the Sudan, w^hich was 
then practically in the 
hands of the Mahdists, was 
all in favour of the Italian 
undertaking, since British 
policy in Egypt was by 
no means ojiposed to the 
appearance of another menelik 





the Abyssinian troops under Ras Alula. 
A small Italian column was destroyed at 
Dogali, or Saati, but an attack ujion the 
fortified positions was rcjml.sed witli heavy 
lo.ss to the Abyssinians. In th(‘ next year 
the Negus himself marclnnl 
against the Italians, who. 
had been considerably rein¬ 
forced, l)ut avoided a battle 
in view of the favourabk* 
position which his enemies 
had occupied. On March 
qth, i88q, the emperor 
John fell at Metcmmeh, 
fighting against the Mah- 
dists in Galabal. His nephew^ 
Ras Mangasha, who should 
have inherited the kingdom 
upon the iiremature death 
of the crown prince Area, 
was not recognised. 

There was but one pos¬ 
sible succes.sor to the 
QUEEN Negus John, Menelik II. of 

Sho.'i, l.orn in 1844 at 


appearance of another menelik’s queen Negus John, Menelik II. of 
friendly Power in the Shoa, l.orn in 1844 at 

neighbourhood. fllUS a coloured umbrella and gold jewellery. Ankober, the SOU of the 

Italy met with no opjiosition when then crown prince Ailu Malakot, and the 
she sent her fleet to Massowa in February, most powerful vassal in the kingdom 


1885, and declared an area of about 600 
square miles on the coast to be an Italian 
protectorate. As the climate of the 
coast proved unhealthy, part of the 


most powerful vassal in the kingdom 
since 1878. With great foresight he ceded 
a large part of Tigre to Uccialli on May 2nd, 
1889, which, together with the coast line, 
w'as formed into the colony of Erythrea. 
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On September 2Qth, he accc])tcd the 
extension of the Italian protectorate over 
Abyssinia. The districts south of Shoa 
were then subdued witli general success. 
Harar and Kassa recognised Menelik’s 
supremacy, and Abyssinian outposts were 
stationed on the Central Juba as far as 
Berdcra. The dangers of Mahdism, which 
was beating upon the gates, were soon 
averted, in ))articular by the Italian 
occupation of Kassala on June 17th, 18Q4. 
Menelik, being now frt^ed in that quarter, 
could renew his opposition to Italy. 

In conseqiK'Tice of the continual out¬ 
break ol small disturbances on the frontier, 
the Italians, under the major-general and 
civil governor of Erythrca, Oreste Bara- 
tieri, crossed the boundary river Mareb 
in 1894, and at Coatit and Senate, on 
January r^^^th and lOth, i8q5, scattered 
the Abyssinians under Ras Mangasha in 
Tigre, and garrisoned the important ])Ost 
of Adigrat. Tli(‘y had shortly before 
strengthened their flank against the 
Mahdists by the ca])ture of Kassala, 
already mentioned. Meanwhile, Menelik 
was making prejiarations, to which Bara- 
tieri replied by occupying Adua on 
April 1st, and shortly afterward the 
fortress oi Makale, south of Adigrat. 
But on December 7th, 1895, the Italian 
outpost—1,050 men—under Major Toselli 


was almost destroyed at Amba-Aladji, 
and Major Galliano, with 1,500 men, was 
blockaded at Makale. Though additional 
supplies of money and troops were sent 
out to Major-General Baratieri, that 
officer remained incapable of dealing with 
the state of affairs. Makale was surren¬ 
dered January 20th, i 8 g(), the garrison 
stipulating that their withdrawal should 
be unmolested. Some of the native allies 
seceded from the Italians, and an Abys¬ 
sinian army threatened the line ol retreat 
to Adigrat. In this desperate situation 
Baratieri suffered a defeat on March 1st, 
1896, at Adua, which entirely overthrew 
the Italian power in Abyssinia. In the 
peace of Addis-Abeba, on October 26th, 
1896, Menelik was contiuit to secure the 
recognition of Abyssinian inde])endenre 
and to limit the colony of Erythrea to the 
area which it had occupied before t 88(^ 
Thus the dream of a great Italian 
colonial empire ])assed away. Meanwhile, 
Russia and France continued the work of 
establishing their influence in Abyssinia to 
their own commerical advantage. Menelik 
has latterly found time to secure his con¬ 
quests in the south, to subdue the refractory 
Has Mangasha in 1898, to set Has Makon- 
nen over Tigre in 1899, and to raise the 
power of Abyssinia to its present height, un- 
jirecedented in the history of the country. 





THE GOLD COAST AND SLAVE COAST 


G eographically speaking, Sene- 

gambia is a transition })pint h(‘t\veen 
negritie West Africa and tlic Sudan. With 
the latter it is brought into connection by 
the proximity of the desert and of tlie desert 
tribes and the rivers communicating with 
tlie interior, while its affinity with the 
former, is shown by the pure negro sub¬ 
stratum of its po})ulation. The remnants 
ot several pco])les in a low stage ol 
(ivilisation are now settl(‘d u}>on th(‘ 
{'oast to the south-west as far as Sierra 
Leoiu'. The Jolol are the most im]K)r- 
tant iac{' in the country ; when they first 
lu'come known to us historically, in TCS46, 
wt‘ find them thoroughly well oigaiiised 
politically, though already entering upon a 
|)eriod of retrogressiem. At an t'arlier period 
the Jolol had ])iobal)ly extended much 
farther into the interior. About 1500, 
the larger part ot Senegambia seems to 
have formed a laiily unilorm state under 
a Burba-Jolol 01 Great-Wolol, whose 
district included eviui the mountain 


Tribes 

Without 

History 


country of Futa ; but sfiortly 
afterwards the kingdom falls 
into a number of petty states, 
constantly at war with out' 


another—('ayor, Haul, Ualo, Sine, and 


othiM's—altlKHigh the tradition of their 
earlier unity lias not even yet entirely 
faded. It is highly probable that the fall of 
the Jolof kingdom is to be connected with 
the rise of the Fulbe military jiower at 
that jicriod — in other words, with the 
events then occurring in the Sudan proper. 

With the Jolof we have to mention the 
Serer, the Barbacin of the Portuguese, 
the inhabitants of the coast about Cape 
Verde, who maintained themselves in 


partial independence of the Jolof and 
preserved the tradition that they had 
migrated to the coast from the interior 
at an early period—in the fifteenth 
century. 

In fact, however, we can hardly speak 
of the “ history of the scarcely dis¬ 
tinguished tribes which have been more 
or less predominant along the coast. It is 
not till we come to Ashanti and Dahomeh, 
behind the actual coastal tribes, that 


we meet with what can be called states. 
Although these two states appear to be 
])rimordial in their origin, yet it was 
European influence whicli brought about 
their rise. Both ar(‘ very similar in their 
manner of development and their customs, 
and both lie behind the belt of 
and**'* forest which ])rotects the in- 
DaKomeh impeding any advance 

from the coast. The ])ower 
of both Ashanti and Dahomeh is loiinded 
U])on the same basis, and the final destruc¬ 
tion of their indejiendence came tf) ])ass 
very nearly at the same time. 

Ashanti does not ajipear as a historical 
state before the end of the sevente(*nth 
century. 'J'he name of the new kingdom 
was first known on the Gold ('oast about 
1700. In j)hysique, language, and cus¬ 
toms tilt* Ashanti population is closely 
related to many ol the dwellers u])on the 
v,/old Coast, among wlu^iu the h^anti are 
the most j)Owerful tribe, d'liey themstdves, 
however, hav’e a tradition that their 
original home was near flu* town In fa, or 
Assienta, north-west of the territory 
they now occupy. Wc may, therefore, 
assume that the Ashantis, together with 
the later inhabitants of the Gold Coast, 
undertook one of those migrations to 
the sea of which we hear in the c ase of 
other peoples, and that during their 
}>rogress part of the (uiginal race failed 
to penetrate to the coast and remained 
behind the forest belt on the first terraces 
of the highlands. 

Before the rise of Ashanti a slate 
appears to have existed in the interior, 
the capital of which lay to the south ot 
the modern royal residence of Kumassi ; 
according to Ashanti tradition the state 
tK f known as Denkjera. The 

the State Ashanti are said to have been 
, A . .. exasperated by excessive de- 

mands lor tribute, to have 
revolted at the beginning of the eighteenih 
century, and to have utterly defeated 
the ruler of Denkjera under their king, 
Osai Tutu, or Sai Totu, in the year 1719, 
although the former brought cannon into 
the field, which he had brought from the 
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Dutch m exchange for slaves. There is 
the less doubt about the fact of this 
victory, as the cannon were })rescrvcd in 
Kumassi until modern times and have 
been seen lliere by Europeans. But the 
real cause of the collision, and the con¬ 
sequent domiiicxdon of Aslianti, was 
undoubtedly the exigencies of lli* slave 
trade. I'lic Denkjcra tried to obtain 
suf>plies l)y raiding tine Ashantis: th/‘ 


determined, in consequence of a sudilen 
demand for slaves, to slaughter compara¬ 
tively few of the cajitivcs taken in war 
and to send the remainder down to th(‘ 
coast. 

Osai 'rutu, the founder of the Ashanti 
kingdom, ftdl in an expedition against the 
coast tribe of Axim. His successors, foiled 
in an attack on Dahomeh, directed theii 
excursions mainly to the north; at 



the close of the eigh¬ 
teenth century they 
defeated the Sudanese 
cavalry in seviu'al en¬ 
gagements. However, 
the north could not 
offer a sulheient supjdy 
of slav(‘s to meet the 
existing demand. 
Hence tlie (‘iiergetic 
Osai Kwamena, wlio 
ruled in Kumassi from 
j(S()o to 1824, first 
leducecl tin* Moham¬ 
medan countries upon 
liis northi-rn frontier, 
and in 1807 h‘d his 
armies against the 


A ii h a n t i s overtlirew 
the Denkjera, and 
took over the business. 

The slave t r a d e 
was largely to blame 
for those bloody 
hecatombs in honour 
of dead kings which 
were a regular jxirt 
of a funeral ceri*- 
inonial in Ashanti and 
Dahomeh. Tlu* custom 
of sacrificing human 
beings to the dead is 
found among many 
savage peoples of 
Africa, but in few 
cases did it grow to 
such cruel pro])ortions 
as in Ashanti and Du- 



human SACRIFICE AS FORMERLY PRACTISED IN DAHOMEH 
In Ashanti and Dahomeh the custom of human sacrifice grew to cruel proportions. 
These illustrations show the sacrifice of prisoners captured in war by King Geao. 


homch ; there it is to be referred to the 
low value set upon human life, wliich is 
the inevitable consequence of continual 
warfare, and also to the fluctuations in 
the slave trade, which often made it 
impossible to export all the slaves on 
hand at a profitable rate. Sometimes 
a sudden rise in jirices saved the victims 
already doomed to deafh ; for instance, 
in the year 1791 the king of Dahomeh 
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coast tribes of the Fanti and disturbed the 
])eacc of the European forts. In 1811 
and t8i 6 he repeated his invasions with 
such .succe.ss that the British agreed to the 
jiayment of a subsidy. When the Governor 
of Sierra Leone, Charles McCarthy, re¬ 
fused payment, he was defeated and 
killed by Kwamena, on January 21st, 1824. 
This was the beginning of the hostilities 
which were inevitably to bring about the 
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fall of Ashanti in course of time. Kwa- 
incna’s successor again advanced upon the 
Gold Coast, but the new governor, Niel 
Campbell, inflicted a terrible defeat upon 
him, and under the next ^ 
king, Kwaku l)ua (1830- 
1867), Ashanti remained . 

at peace for a long time. 

A new war, very much vr 

against the will of the 
peaceful monarch, broke 
out in 1863, ostensibly 
against certain ot the Hfrjl 
coast tribes, but also 
against the Hritish, undei 
wliose protection these 
tribes w(‘re living. At 
first no event of import¬ 
ance; took j)lace. In 
i8()8 Kofi, or Kalkalli, 
ascended the throne ot 
Ashanti, and in 1871- 
1872 the British took ^ 

over certain ])laces from 
th(‘ Dutch ~ A.Kiin, vSe- 
kundi, Tshama, Elinina, 

Anomabo, Ai)ang — an^l , 
disturbances bc'gan upon j 
the coast in ronsecjuc'nce. 

An Ashanti army_ thcp ' 


apjH*ai(*<l in tlu‘ Hlitisll During whose 


KING GEZO OF DAHOMEH 


the region of primeval forest the king s 
army was totally defeated on January 31st, 
1874. On February 4th the capital, Kumassi, 
was reached and burned on the following 
day. Ihe Ashanti terror 
was at an end. The 
corner of the coast 
|H|B, between Ashanti and 

Dahomeh, the modern 
Togoland, is inhabited, 
' , especially in its moun¬ 

tainous districts, by a 
very mixed jiopulation, 
which must have suffered 
greatly in the wars of 
the neighbour states. 
But here also greater 
uniformity is gradually 
rising by more jx'aceful 
methods, as the language 
and civilisation of the 
Ewe races, which are 
rc'lated to the Dahomeh 
people, are steadily 
spreading. The old lan¬ 
guages of the inhabitants 
are partly regained as 
“ fetish dialects." 

The history of Dahomeh 
- ^ v(^jy similar to that 
Leritvo“Dahomeh <'f Ashanti, altllOUKh _ it 



protectorate. 


reign the prosperity of Dahomeh 


Ashantis looked upon tl 
Gold Coast as a 
tributary district, 
where no changes 
('ould be made 
v/ithout their 
sanction. The* \ 
first campaign I 
ended in long ne- ^ ^ 

gotiations, until * ^ 

in 1873 the 1 
Ashanti army I 
again advanc'ccl. I 
This time the j 
British deter- ] 
mined to make 
an end oi so un¬ 
dignified a situa¬ 
tion. European ' 
troops were sent 
into the cemntry pl¬ 
under the cenn- 1 " "2 
mand of Sir ; 
Garnet Wolseley, 
as he then was. • 

After a toilsome 
passage through aSSu 


the began to decay owm^ to the cessation of the begins 


.slave-trade, raids benig made almost entirely 
for victims for the infamous human sacrifice's. 





DAHOMEH AMAZON 


DAHOMEH WARRIOR 


The ferocious soldiers of Dahomeh, especially the famous 
Amazon Guard, were a terror to all neighbouring: races. 


at an earlier 
It contains, how¬ 
ever, noticeable 
]>oints of differ¬ 
ence, arising in 
great measure 
from the con¬ 
figuration of the 
country. In the 
first f)lacc, the 
i n fl u e n c c of 
Dahomeh upon 
the coast has 
been greater than 
that of A.shanti, 
as the European 
settlements on 
the Slave Coast 
were of less im¬ 
portance than on 
the Gold Coast. 
Moreover, Abo- 
meh, the capital 
of Dahomeh, is 
situated far 
nearer to the sea 
than Kumassi. 
In the second 
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place, Dahomeh was for a long ])erio(l in in Ashanti. The ruling dynasty, to which 
some way dependent u]X)n a state with the foundation of the state must be 
Sudanese civilisation, Oyo, Avhich again ascribed, has remained upon the throne 
seems to have been tributary to the king- until modern times. The first ruler, 


dom of Nupe, on the Niger. 
In the country itself th(' 
faith of Islam took so strong 
a hold in cours(‘ of time 
that in the year 1855 
the Mohammedans actually 
planned an insurrection. 

Among the j)eo])le of 
Dahomeh, the Fon, the 
tradition runs that they 
had migrated from the 
interior of the continent to 
their present territory. Like 
the Ashanti, they are the 
most im])oitant members ot 
a grouj") of races related by 
language, tlu' Kwe ])eoj)les, 



Takudua, is said to have 
come forward in if)25. As 
the line of dead monarchs 
increased in number, tlu; 
hecatombs in their honour 
appear to have become 
larger and more Irequeut. 
The king also had viceroys 
ot a kind, known as 
“ princes of the torest,” h(' 
himself bearing the title 
of “ ])rince of the town.” 
In sj)ite of the rather low 
population the military 
power of Dahomeh was 
always imj)ortaut, and b(‘- 
came a terror to all neigh- 


or Asigheh, who extended king behanzin of dahomeh bouring races in con‘>e- 
from the Volta as tar as The last native ruler, who was deposed qucncc ot tlieir constant 
Yorul).! and the Niger. The di ill. their incessant earn- 


pure dialect of Dahomeh is also spoken in 
certain places on the coast—in Weidah, 
in Badagry, an old centre of the slave 
trade, and in the Mohammedan island 
of Lagos. 

The rise of the kingdom of Dahomeh 
was certainly brought about by a course* 
of events similar to those which occurred 


paigns, and their ic'rocions bravery. 
Most extraordinary is the fact that even 
the female part ot the jxqnilation contri¬ 
buted a strong aiul es]H*eially tormidable 
contingent to the army, the ” Amazf)n 
guard.” This institution was no doubt a 
remnant of the matiiarchal stage ol 
S()('i(‘ty; tlu* Amazon l(*gt*nds of European 
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and Asiatic peoples possibly point to a 
similar state of affairs ; but it may have 
come into use at a period when the male 
strength of the community had been 
brought very low by endless 

^ * wars. This is the more probable 

Amazons ■ .. r 


of Dahomeh 


in view of the fact that the 


Ashanti itself is said to have been tributary 
to him. On the other side his expeditions 
seem to have penetrated as far as Benin. 
The gradual cessation of the slave trade 
by sea naturally had a great effect upon 
Dahomeh, as the state’s existence de¬ 
pended upon this traffic. The continuance 
of their raids may be partially explained 
by the fact that some demanrl foi' slaves 
existed in the Mohammedan states on 


kings of Dahomeh were accus- of their raids may be partially explained 
tomed to put every one into the field who by the fact that some demand foi' slaves 
could stand u]iright, in order to terrify existed in the Mohammedan states on 

their enemies with the appear-__ 

ance of overpowering numbers. ^ 

The enormous losses of men 
finally brought the kingdom to 
such a pass that VTry few pure- 
bloodecl Dahomeans remained, 
and their place was taken by 
the children of slav<?s belonging 
to neighbouring races. 

For a long time tin* affairs of 
Dahomeh attracti'd very little 
attention from Europeans, until, 

in 172 j- 1724, and again in 1 

1727-1728, the king Guadja ^ 

Trudo appeared on tlie coast, M 

conquered the rulers of Popo 
and Weidah and reduced them K 

to vassalage. Several European 
factories were destroyed on 
this expedition, and many 
Europeans were carried off to 
the new capital of Allada— j^m 
which was later exchanged for 
Aborneh ; they were, however, 
released later on, with the ||H 
single exception of the English Bl 
governor of Weidah, who had 
to pay for his hostility to 
Dahomeh with his life. After DH 
the subjugation of the coast, 
the slave trade revived con- 
sidcrably; Weidah and the BH 

neighbouring harbours w'erc the ' 

most important export stations 
for these black cargoes, and the 
name “ Slave Coast ” recalls 

that disgraceful epoch even to- -__» 

day. An attempt of the coast wonderful negro art of Benin 

I'n Marvellouslv carved elephant tusks (3 and 4) and admirably cast 
IdCes to rtconquer Wciadll in bronzes in Benin in 1897. The technical perfection of the casting of a 
1763 was a total failure. The winged negro (l), the panther (2), and the chieftain (5), is extraordinary. 

ruler who succeeded Guadja Trudo (1708- the north, but chiefly by the bloody 
1730) was greatly his inferior funeral sacrifices which took place at 



ruler who succeeded Guadja Trudo (1708- 
Thc 1730) was greatly his inferior 

f I warlike zeal, and as the 
lagr^e ui tributary to 

aiaveuoast directed his 

armies against the less known races of the 
interior. He overran the district of Togo, 
which lies between Ashanti and Dahomeh ; 
in the first half of the nineteenth century 


certain periods of the year, and were almost 
invariably preceded by a raid into neigh¬ 
bouring territory. Conquest upon a large 
scale was a thing of the j)ast. Such was 
the condition of Dahomeh in the last 
years of Gezo, and under his successors 
feahadung, Gelele, and Behanzin, until 
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Colonel Dodds took possession of the 
country in the name of France in 1892, 
and put an end to the bloody rule of the 
old royal house. 

If Ashanti and Dahomeh are to he 
considered as the head and front of the 
negro resistance to Sudanese influence, 
Yoruba is remarkable as being the district 
. - . where the civilisation, the reli- 
the Rei n trade of the Sudan 

of Muriicr most dee])ly rooted even 
as far as the coast. But it is 
only the civilisation of the fair Sudanese 
races, and not their jiolitical ])owcr, that 
is a modifying factor in this district. 
In the nortfi the town of Ibadan is 
the main bulwark against the Fulbe. 
In the south the constitutional princi¬ 
pality of Abbeokuta is in a flourishing 
condition ; it was founded as a refuge 
state about 1820-1825, and the })opulation 
increased rapidly. 

(hi the other hand, the kingdom of 
Bonin, which had been practically inacces¬ 
sible to Europeans for a long period, forms 
a parallel to Ashanti and Dahomeh in cer¬ 
tain respects. It was not until the British 
slormt'd the capital in the s]>rjng of 
i 8()7 that information was torlhcoming 
upon the bloody sacrificial customs there 
prevailing; at the same time material 
evidence of the highest importance both 
lor the history of the country and for negro 
art was brought to light in the shajie of old 
bronzes and ivory carvings. Tliesc produc¬ 
tions mark tlie culminating point of a 
native We.st African art, hardly touched 
by any «'xtenuil influence. I'he clothing 
of the different Europeans represented 
shows that these works were completed in 
the sixteenth and .seventeenth centuries— 
at any rate, hardly earlier than 1550 ; 
thert'lore the kingdom of Benin must have 
been at the height of its prosperity and in 
communication with the Portuguese about 
that ])criod. It remains uncertain 
whether it was European influence which 

brought the art of brass found- 
on eru technical jier- 

egro ^ r which it attained ; but 

of BCttlll ^ 

in any case the Benin bronzes 

are evidence for the artistic gifts of the 
West Africans, and help to point the con¬ 
trast with the utter lack of artistic talent 
among the South and East Africans. 

At the clo.se of the eighteenth century, 
when antipathy to the slave trade was 
rising in England, which had on her hands 
a number of slaves liberated during the 
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American War of Independence, variou 
attempts were made to settle and to civj 
lise liberated slaves on the coast of Afric i 
these attempts were by no means unsiu c(4 
ful m Sierra Leone, where the inovenK iu 
was very sensibly directed by the Engli' . 
Government. A few decades later, iJbn, i 
was founded from North America. In th u 
country a society was formed in tlu' vein 
i8if)—the American Colonisation Soci('i\ 
for colonising the free people of colour o' 
the United States--thc object of whici- 
was to return liberated negroes to Alrica 
and to form them into an organised colony. 

After several failures, the colony wa^- 
founded on Cajie Mesiirado, and in 
1822 obtained a constitution under tiu 
name of Liberia, but was goviMiicd 
for some time longer liy a white agent, 
Ashmiin, who may be considered the 
real founder of Liberia ; he succcededi 
in organising the somewhat heljiless ele¬ 
ments of the new state, and in considerably 
extending its area. The numbtT of immi¬ 
grants steadily increased. In 1835 the 
temperance party founded a sjiecial colony, 
Maryland, which was joined to Liberia in 
1857 ; other companies were content to 
^ found individual scltlcments 

»***^kr within the Liberian territory. 

/*i**k*^- length the hostility of 

of L,ber« declined to 

recognise the supremacy of the Ameri¬ 
can ('olonisation Company, forced the 
Liberians to declare their independence 
on July 26th, 1847 ; they placed their 
country under a rejmblican constitution 
elaborated by, Professor Groenleaf, ol 
Harvard University. Roberts, who had 
hitherto acted as governor, was chosen 
president, and the first negro governor, 
Stephen Allen Benson, was elected in 
1855. Immigration from America gradu¬ 
ally declined, the first hardy colo¬ 
nists died out, and *Thcir descendants 
proved an inferior stock. This de¬ 
terioration became terribly plain abroad 
upon the contraction of a loan of £100,000 
sterling in 1871, which Liberia obtained 
upon terms incredibly disadvantageous. 
In the year 1914 the population consisted 
of 10,000 “Americans/' the immigrants 
from America and their descendants, and 
of the natives of the coast, who numbered 
two millions. On the appointment of an 
American Kecciver-Cjeneral of Customs, in 
1912, a loan of £340,000 was made to 
Liberia at 5 per cent, by British, American, 
French, and German bankers. 
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A Swt* pass eastwards from the coast still 
less is known of the tribes which form 
the transition zone between the Sudan 
and the Hantn nej'foes. The first group 
we meet with are the Kiam-Niam, or 
Makaraka, a name pro])erly ap])Iied to the 
most eastern branch oi the race, and 
sometini(‘S extended to include the whole. 

'riiey call themselves Sandeh. Theirdis- 
trict lies on the northern tributaries of the 
l-pper Hbangi ; the ])opulation is by no 
m(‘ans uniform in character, the land being 
sprinkled with remnants of peoples half or 
wholly subjugated. When the Nham-Niam 
w(Mt‘ iirst visit('d by Europeans they were 
undoubtedly in the course of a northward 
advance. I'ossibly they were originally 
connected with the Fan of the west coast; 
but they must have been in contact with 
the laces of the Congo itself lor a long 
period. d'his is evidenced by the 
characteristic throwing-knife of the Niam- 
Niam—which is wholly unlike that of the 
h'aii, and is found among the 
Racc^of* dwellers on the Congo about 
f. ... the mouth of the Aruwiini— 
cannibals cannibal 

habits which distinguish them sharply 
Ironi the races on the U])})er Nile. To 
these latter the Niam-Niain were objects 
oi haired and disgust by reason oi their 
cannibal customs. The name “ Niam- 
Niam ” was given them by the Denka, 
and denotes “ devourer.” 

The people of Mangbattu, on the sources 
of the Ubangi, n^semble the Niam-Niam 
in many points, though they arc, or rather 
were, uj)on a far higher level of civilisa¬ 
tion. They arc in many resjiects a mys¬ 
terious rac(^. A great deal in their civili¬ 
sation reminds us of the Wahuma states 
on the great lakes, especially their use of 
jiounded bark as clothing material. Their 
general practice of cannibalism connects 
them with the Congo races. It is however 
remarkable that the weapon characteristic 
of this zone of transition, the throwing- 
knife, is not found among the Mangbattu. 
Their traditions point to an immigration 
from the west, and not from the east; 
nevertheless they show unmistakable 


traces of Hamitic blood. George Schwein- 
furth, the first European to vi.sit the 
Mangbattu, found them governed in 
1871 by two supreme chiefs, Munsa 
and Dcghcrra, On the north the land 
V’as dividt'd by a frontiei of desert 
from the territory of the Niam-Niam. 
„ On the south lived pure negro 

un ers Slate of civili- 

ecome known by the Mang- 

^ battu as Momsu and Mambode. 
South-west were the remarkable dwarl 
])eo])le, the Akka, which were partly 
subject to the chief Munsa. The Mang¬ 
battu made constant raids in true Sudanese 
style into the territory of their southern 
and south-eastern neighbours, and sold 
the slaves, whom they captured, to the 
Nubian merchants, who had even then 
found their way to the northern tribu¬ 
taries of the Congo, until eventually the 
Mangbattu became the hunted instead ol 
the hunters. Their jiower collajised ujion 
the fall of Munsa in 1873. 

A transition to the races of the Nile 
valley is formed by a grouj) of ])ef)}des 
inhabiting the highlands about the southern 
tributaries of the Gazelle River, of whom 
the Bongo are the most imjmrtant. Their 
comparatively fair colour and several ol 
their manners and customs seem to connect 
them with the Niarn-Niam, though in other 
})oints they rather resemble the true Nile 
negroes. 

When we. reach the ujrpcr channel ot 
the White Nile and the Bahr el-Ghazal 
we come uj)on a chain of j)ure negro tribes 
which has found a refuge fr om the attacks 
of advancing migrations and has dwelt in 
security for thousands of years. Pottery 
Tk p what these tribes 

of thc^*** make at the present day is 
u A N‘i ^ depth of seven or 

* * eight feet, which points to their 
having occupied this region since a remote 
antiquity. This, moreover, is borne out 
by their peculiar anthropological character; 
a very definite development in precise 
adaptation to their environment. Thus 
the more northern races of the Upper 
Nile valley have become typical swamp 
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peoples. In comparison with the in- further southward between the territories 
habitants of the rocky highlands which of the Bongo and the Niani-Niam. 
surround the Nile valley, the vShilluk, Finally, tribes related to the Shilluk are 
Nuer and Dinka present the appearance now settled where the Nile issues from 
of human flamingoes. Flat feel and long Lake Albert Nyanza, the Shilu in the Nile 
heels are distinguishing marks of their valley, and on the heights which come 
physique. Like swamp birds, they are down to the east bank of the river ; and 
accustomed to stand motionless for hours the Lur, who have been strongly influenced 
H supi)orted by the Niam-Niam, have been settled 

The Human knee. Their gait is perhaps for some centuries upon the 

f tlT* nT* limbs and neck long north-west bank of Lake Albert. 

® ® Surely we arc here A second people, which has apparently 

reminded of the legendary cranes with inhabited the marshes from the remotest 
whom the pygmies fought. antiquity, arc the Dinka, or Denka. 

So com])lete a conformation to environ- Their numerous tribes occui)y the whole 
ment cannot be accomplished in a few of the Nile valley from the sixth to the 
centuries; we have here the results of de- twelfth degrees of latitude, with the 
velopment lasting throughout an immense exception of the parts inhabited by the 
period of time. Further, an expedition Shilluk ; they arc also settled on the Bahr 
sent by the emperor Nero to the Upt)er cl-(ihazal and its tributaries as far as the 
Nile merely brought back accounts of the highland frontiers. In spite of their large 
])eople “ inv^ariably naked” above Meroe, numbers, which must have always l_>een 
whose customs correspond exactly to those an indticement to colonisation, they have 
of the modern swamp-dwellers. In spite no tradition of any active migratory 
of their secluded situation, the peoples of movements, but only of losses which they 
the Nile valley were not wholly untouched have suffered at the hands of the Shilluk 
by foreign mlluence, as is shown by the in the north and the Bari in the south. 
])rogress among them of cattle-breeding They are the real nucleus of 

and iron-working, two great achievements _ * the peoples in the Nile valley ; 

of civilisation which certainly did not the reason that their name is 

grow u}) spontaneously among them. not mentioned by the ancients 

The existence of the most northerly is to be found in the fact that their dis- 
racc of n(‘groes on the White Nile is proof ruption into small tribes concealed their 
of the fact that even this remote corner national unity. Until recent times many 
of the world is not entirely at rest. The of their subdivisions, such as the Nuer, 
Shilluk, who are settled on the left bank or Nuehr, Kitsh, Elyab, Bor, etc., have 
of the Nile from the mouth of the Sobat been considered as independent tribes, 
to nearly the twelfth degree of latitude before their connection with the great 
north, and extended even further north- Dinka family was discovered, 
ward at an earlier period, arc a typical South of the Dinka district the ethno- 
swamp people, entirely conformed to the graphical conditions become more con- 
(uivironmeiit of the district they now fused. Here the Nile flows through bound- 
inhabit ; for this reason they must have less swampy plains, and its banks do not 
been long settled in the damp lowlands, afford so sure a refuge as further north- 
According to their own traditions, their ward. The mountains become more pro- 
first home was not upon the Nile itself, minent, and the immediate result of this 
but on the Lower Sobat, where a remnant local configuration is a confused mixture 
_ - of the race is still to be found, of races and racial influences. The Bari 

^“**Thcy left their native swamps still hold a self-contained district between 
Migration ^ 7 ^ 0 ’ retreating before the Nile valley and the surrounding 

the advance of the Galla races, mountains from about the fourth to the 
and spread in different directions—pos- sixth degree of latitude north. According 
sibly several successive migrations may to their own accounts they have been 
have taken ]flace. The main body settled settled for only a few generations in this 
in the district already mentioned upon the district; they came up from the south 
left bank of the Nile ; another group, and took the land from the Berri, a 
now known as Jur, pushed forward north Dinka race. As a matter of fact, their 
of the Bongo to the Bahr cl-Ghazal on national type does not wholly correspond 
the south ; the Belanda were driven yet to the true Nilotic peoples, the Dinka 
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FASHODA. THE PRINCIPAL VILLAGE 

anrl ShilUik ; but tlio resemblance is 
, oinparalively close, so fhat their migra¬ 
tions cannot have been very extensive. 

Further south, and extending t<> l-ake 
Mlx’it side by side with the Shilhik 
inbes dwell the Madi, a race apparently 
composed ot a tusion of Nilotic nepoes 
with the tan-skinned inhabitants of the 
Irontier district. The tact of this fusion 
IS alt the information which we possess 
concerning their earlier history. 

Siieakiiig generally, it may be said that 
although the negro races have smi^ss- 
fiilly inanitained then position in the Nile 
valley. V<d they must at one time have 
bt'cii sottk-d further north. They retreated 
to the east of the Nile valley hetore. the. 
ilaniites, or wen' ahsorhed hy them. 


OF THE SWAMP-DWELLING SHILLUK 

East Africa disjdays in miniature the 
same characteristics as the great Sahara 
desert, with its civilised states upon 
its southern houndary oppressed and 
dominated hy the inhahitants of the 
desert The Wahiima district on the south 
corrcsixmds to the kingdoms of Sokoto, 
Bornu, and Bagirnii ; the Sahaia is 
retilaced by the extensive and and disti ict 
of the east caiie, the dreaded Guardaliii. 
At this point the fleets of the seafarers 
crossed over from early antiquity , 
here, in the land of incense, settle- 
merits were founded upon the haiien 
shores, and trade routes ted from the sea¬ 
board far into 1 he interior of the continent. 
The deeju'st and most lasting mnuence 
proceeded from Arabia, which is but a 



A VILLAGE OF HUMAN FLAMINGOES, THE SHILLUK OF^^'raE 
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few miles distant from the African coast, is a uniform whole, with the possible 
But upon this barren district no civilisa- exception of the Danakil. Each of them 
tion could strike its roots deep into the includes remnants of peoples whose origin 
soil. The population was invariably rest- is in part doubtful. 

less and unsettled, “ their hand against The history of the Danakil, or Afar, 
every man, and every man’s hand against is very simple. Hemmed in within their 
™ them.” Nature herself pointed old territory in the corner between the 


Why the 
Negroes 
Went South 


the direction for their migra¬ 
tions and their incursions. 
Eastward, tin? ocean thundered 


Abyssinian highland and the east coast 
of Massowa up to the Straits of Bab el- 
Mandeb, the south was the only direction 


upon a harbourlcss coast ; westward, in whit h they had room to expand. But 
the swamj)s of the Nile valley checked in this direction the northern Someili 
their advance. The Abyssinian highland races checked them. Possibly the Somali 
tempted the eyes ol the greedy nomads are a mixed pco]de, including a portion of 
with its wealth ; but the most promising the Danakil within themselves; at the 
land lay southward, in the district of the moment little more can be said as to the 
black races. Southward stretched away relationship of the two races. At any 


the boundless ])lains, with no obstacle rate llu' Danakil have exercised less in¬ 
to stay the passage of the nomads and flnema* iii)on their neighbours than any 

of the other North-east 
African Hamites, as far as 
their history can be traced. 
The (ialla, or Oromo, 
ai)pcar in a very clifhTent 
character. They appear on 
the East African battle¬ 
ground with surprising 
suddenn ess and in over¬ 
powering strength. Their 
settlements extend over a 
wide area, and though they 
have in s une cases become 
])ersccuted instead of jier- 
sccutors, they remain a 
great and ])owcrful 
])eople even to-day, though 
without political unity. 

A VILLAGE OF THE NiAM-NiAM CANNIBALS Concerning l^ir origin, 

Among the races of the Upper Nile, the Niam-Niam are sharply disting^iiished by many tllCOllCS aie ex- 
their fierce cannibalism. This view of one of their typical villages is from a tnnt Mnnv writers hav<‘ 
drawing by George Schweinfurth, the first European who visited their country. ‘ , , 

erroneously c o n n c t e d 

their herds. The first bands to pass this them with the Masimba ])eople, which be- 
way were followed by others, and often gins to disap]:)car from history just at the 


the conquerors of one age fell victims to 
their relatives who followed them in the 
next ; only one of these wandering tribes, 
the Wahuma, was able to found permanent 
kingdoms, because they alone found an 
old civilisation in the lake district, and 
were protected from later invasions by the 
configuration of the country. Their 
development is more conveniently treated 
in our South African division. 


time when the (iaUa are first mentioned. 
Others jdace the early home of the Galla 
near the snow-topped mountains Kenia and 
Kilimanjaro, so that their first migrations 
would have been from south to north. More 
recently a contrary theory has found favour, 
r f ca]>e of Africa 

, was the cradle of the (ialla 

GaIU People ^ pre-Moham- 

medan times they were situated 


In Northern East Africa at the present to the south of the Gulf of Aden ; their own 
day we can distinguish four great groups wandering tendencies and the develop- 
of Hamitic nomad peoples, more or less ment of the Somali races then drove the 


mixed with Semites and negroes, the 
Danakil — plural of Danakli — Galla, 


Galla west and south from their early 
home. But in view of the fact that the 


Somali, and Massai; none of these groups Galla certainly have a strong infusion of 
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negro blood in their veins, this theory does 
not seem wholly satisfactory, although it 
is undoubtedly true that negroes were 
once settled much further north than they 
arc found to-day. Finally, they have been 
described as “a group ot 
Inroads peoples, the central point of 
• • which once lay a great deal 
Abyssinia north than it does now, 

probably to the north and perhaps to the 
west even of Ab57ssinia ; their history, 
from a general point of view, is the process 
of their irresistible advance southward.” 

Part of the Galla under Mohammed 


by an influx of Arab blood and civilisation. 
The Hamitic stock seems to have been of 
Tir, which is often mentioned in .Sornah 
records. The people thus developed were 
prom})t to seek new pastures and advance 
southward, in which ])rocess they certainly 
assimilated some Bantu negro tribes. 

In North Somaliland Arab influence led 
to the growth of stronger political forma¬ 
tions. At the outset of the sixteenth 
century the Portuguese under Cristoforo 
da Gama found the kingdom of Adal upon 
the north coast ; it extended from Cape 
Guardafui to Tadjurra Bay, and was 


Granj acquired a new 
home in the north at 
the exj^ensc of the 
Abyssinians in the 
years 1526-154 5; a 
second wave ol 
m i g r a t i o n went 
south. The vanguard 
crossed the Tana and 
reached the Sabaki 
at its mouth, near 
Melinde. They seem 
to have been estab¬ 
lished in this district 
at t he beginning of the 
nine 1 cent h century. 
In the mountainous 
country to the south 
of Lake Rudolf were 
settled races o f 
Hamitic origin, 
perha])S (hilla off¬ 
shoots, which had 
been forced into 
these barren lands 
under pressure from 
without, while others 
retreated southward 



governed by Moham¬ 
medan princes, one ol 
whom, Imam Ahmed, 
conquered FI a r a r 
about the year 1500. 
The Somali advance 
soon led to war with 
the Galla. In Haiar, 
at any rate, the Galla 
po])ulation a])pcars 
to have repelled the 
Somali, which fact 
seems to point to a 
Galla migration from 
west to east ; but in 
all other directions, 
and especially in the 
south, where the at¬ 
tractive ])asture-land 
diminishes between 
the mountains and 
the sea, the Somali 
were victorious, and 
before them even the 
])roud conquerors ot 
the negro races fled 
like hunted animals. 
Those Hamites who 


and attacked 
negro jieojiles 
East Africa. 


the " A DANAKLi OF NORTH-EAST AFRICA ’ had advanced 
of The Danakil are the only people of the four ^reat furthest to the SOUth, 
The Hamitic groups of North-east Africa who arc un™«ed. whoSC tllOSt itH- 


Galla themselves have ajiparently ex¬ 
pelled many negro tribes or taken their 
territory, as is shown by the existence of 
jiariah tribes among them, which are 
certainly in j)art of Hamitic origin, and 
also by the strong infusion of negro blood 
which many Galla divisions display. Small 
tribes of the Bushman tyjie may, perhaps, 
be referred to this mixture of races. 

Historically, the Somali are even later 
than the Galla. However, it is certain 
that this people grew up in the east cape 
of Africa; they were apparently of 
Hamitic origin and were strongly modified 


portant offshoot was the shepherd tribe 
of the Massai, were a far greater terror 
to the agricultural negroes than the Galla 
and the Somali. Apparently the Massai 
were but one of those racial waves which 
- storm across the plains of East 

orm an Africa, finally disappearing in 
^ mutual collision. Before their 
a la ave ^ mixed Hamitic 

people on the cast and south-east of 
Victoria Lake, especially the Wakwafi and 
Wataturu, who were overpowered by the 
invading Massai, shattered, and forced to 
fly in different directions. All these races 
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were largely mixed with the negroes, and 
apparently to a special degree with those 
of the Nile valley. 

The central point of the Massai diffusion 
may be placed north-east of Lake Victoria 
in that district which is now inhabited by 
other mixtures of Hamites . and Nile 
negroes—Wakikuyu, Burgenedji, Elmolo, 
Suk, Naudi, Kamassia, Turkana, Kara- 
moyo, and Donyoro. Thence the lust of 
battle and migration drove them south¬ 
ward. A general picture of East Africa in 
modern times will show us three nearly 
parallel lines of movement from north to 
south followed by the Hamitic peoples— 
the Somali upon the coast, the Massai 
in the west(‘rii imdrained liighlands, and 
the Galla Ijelween these two. The victims 
of this invasion were both pure Bantu 
negroes and older mixed races of Hamitic 
stock. Before the Massai advanced,a nearly 
related })eople, the Wakwafi, or, as they 
called thems(‘lves, 
the Mbarawui, had 
already established 
themselves in the 
Fare Mountains to 
the south-east ol the 
Kilimanjaro, and 
were o})jjressing the 
surrounding peoples. 

Meanwhile the Massia 
seem to havt; ])r(‘ssed 
on to the west ot 
Pare ; they now at¬ 
tacked their kinsfolk. 

The Wakwafi were de¬ 
feated and scattered. Some of them found 
refuge among the negro races, and devoted 
themselves to the ])iirsuit of the agriculture 
which they had formerly detested ; but the 
main body streamed back in a north¬ 
westerly direction to the Naivasha Lake, 
until they were again defeated and 
driven away from that district by the 
Massai. Once again, many joined the 
agricultural tribes of the highlands; the 
remainder escaped to Leikipia, cast of 
the Baringo Lake and north-west of 
Mount Kenia, and there they at length 
found peace and security. These migra¬ 
tions are invariably instructive ; the 
Massai pour into the south from the north 
and drive away their forerunners from the 
rich plunder ; the latter then return to the 
old barren cradle of the race to recover their 
strength and again to start for the south. 

The Hamitic shepherd race of the 
Wataturu, who were originally settled to 
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the north of Lake Eiassi, were in like man¬ 
ner defeated and ejected ; remnants oi 
them now lead a miserable existence in the 
different districts bordering the riverless 
highland, and have also in part become 
tillers of the soil. The devastating effec ts 
of the Massai wars arose from the liu t 
that their object was not the conquest ol 
new lands, but cattle raiding and plundtT. 
They even planned, though they did not 
carry out, attacks upon the coast sc'ttle- 
ments of Usambara. Districts ol I'sagara 
were wasted both by Zulus and Massai ; 
the German station of Mpwapwa, iounded 
by Wissmann in 1889 to protect the* 
caravan route, marks the mccting-i)oint 
of these marauding races. 

The power and mobility of the dwellers 
upon the steppes are contingent ii[)on the 
j)ossession of cattle. The nomad ol the 
steppes without cattle and sheep is a 
miserable creature, a wand(‘ring Imnler, 
like the .South Alricaii 
Bushman, presenting 
no terrors lor his 
agricultural neigh¬ 
bours. Kt'innants of 
these earlier stepjie 
dwellers are still to 
l)e 1 oil 11(1 in East 
Africa ; a ]>eople 
living with the Massai 
as a kind of pariah 
caste, the Wando- 
rol)bo, are a case in 
point. .So long as this 
was the condition of 
all the desert races, no obstacle opposed 
the northward expansion of the black 
agricultural races. Hence we have in East 
Africa the same phtuiomerion as in the 
Sahara; traces of a negro distribution 
spreading far northward, then the growth 
of the stejipe j)eoi)k‘s and their predomi¬ 
nance, and the consequent formation of a 
broad zone of mixed races, in which the 
negroes form the passive element. 

At the present time the old conditions 
tend to recur. The outbreak of rinderpest, 
e.specially since i8()i, has weakened the 
offensive powers of the'nomads, and unless 
their herds recover from this plague, the 
consequence will be a fresh advance 
of the negroes into the forsaken dis¬ 
tricts. At the same time the des]:)ised 
hunting races are growing stronger and 
taking pos.se.ssion of the steppes un- 
.suitable for cultivation ; at present the 
Wandorobbo are stronger than the Massai. 
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'X'HE Portuguese, the circumnavigators of 
i Africa, are the first Europeans toap])ear 
ui)on the scene. Although their voyages 
were undertaken in the hope of discovering 
the realm of Pres ter J ohn, which was placed 
at one time in India and at another time 
in Abyssinia, yet they did not despise the 
work of planting settlements and trading 
factories from the outset, in order to derive 
what ])rofit they could from the districts of 
Africa. Previous to the rounding of Cape 
13 ojador—that is, before the year 1434—but 
little interest attached to the ])ossession 
of the barnm shores of the Sahara ; but 
when a further advance southward dis¬ 
covered a land of increasing richness and 
attraction the Portuguese began to tap the 
resources of this almost unknown country, 
fjonzales Haldeza, the second mariner to 
pass Cape Bojador, ndurned home with a 
cargo ol dogfish skins. After a second 
voyage, he was able to present the king 
with the first slaves from Africa and some 
quantity ol gold-dust in the year 1442. 
'Ti. V' slaves were delivered up 

Slaves” MsiYtin V, ; in return 

aves ^ granted a decree assigning 

From Afr.c. 

African coast betwt^en Ca})e Bojador and 
the yet undiscovered Indies. For a time 
the Portuguese were able to extend and 
enjoy their African ]}Ossessions in peace. 
Shortly afterward, trading companies were 
formed, in the first of which Prince Henry 
the Navigator seems to have taken a per¬ 
sonal share. 

It was not, however, until the year 1461 
that Portugal began definitely to establish 
herself ; the gulf of Arguin, the first com¬ 
paratively secure point upon the coast, 
has invariably attracted the attention of 
later colonising powers, and at that period 
a fort was built there, which afforded a 
good base of operations for a further ad¬ 
vance southward. There is no doubt that 
numerous settlements sprang up in Sene- 
gambia also, though historical information 
on this point is somewhat scanty. But 
we have clear evidence of the fact in the 
traces of a strong influence which must 
have extended far into the interior, and is 


even yet manifest in the existence of 
numerous half-breeds in ceitain parts of 
the coast, 'hhe district where the results ol 
this influence arc most a])])arent, the land 
about the Rio Grande, is in the hands ol 
the Portuguese at the present day, as also 
are the Cape Verde Islands. When they 
p ultimately reached the Gold 
irs or hastened to assure 

n iA n their ])osse.ssion of this promis- 
o oast district by founding the 
stronghold of Elmina in 1481. They 
afterward entered into close relations with 
the Congo kingdom. 

The first nation to demand a share in the 
African trade, in sjiite of all the threats of 
Portugal, was England. Holland and 
France soon followed her example. Portu¬ 
gal gradually lost the larger ])art of hei 
posse.ssions in Guinea, which had, how¬ 
ever, greatly decreased in importance after 
the di.scovery of India, and in their best 
period had never included the wdiole of the 
coast line. In the district of Senegal, the 
natives themselves seem to have thrown 
off the Portuguese yoke at a somewhat 
earlier date. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury the Dutch were the most dangerous 
enemies of Portugal in West Africa. Their 
rise begins in 1621, when the States 
General gave the “ West Indian Com¬ 
pany ” the exclusive right to all territory 
that might be conquered between the 
Tropic of Cancer and the Cajie of Good 
Hope. At that time Portugal was united 
to Spain and involuntarily involved in her 
fatal downfall. The Portuguese rule in 
S"‘negambia was practically abolished; 
the Gold Coast was attacked ; in the year 
1637 the strongest Portuguese 
Loses*^ fortress, Elmina, was besieged 
w ** A r • iiitd stormed ; and Portugal 
gradually lost all her pos.ses- 
sions in West Africa. At length she 
secured her independence from Si)ain in 
1640, and recovered some part of her 
colonies by a compact with the States 
General; but she had to accept conditions 
which greatly restricted her trade. The 
struggle between Holland and Portugal 
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was finally brought to an end by the ^ trading stations, which are invariably 
conventions of 1662 and 1669. Portugal * protected by fortifications, and exercise 
has retained to the present day nothing a certain iniluence in the neighbourhood, 
but the .settlements south of the Gambia The occupants, however, are obliged to 
on the Rios Cacheo, Gclia and Grande, purchase permission to trade from tli(‘ 
the chief harbour of which is Bolama. local chiefs and to allow the tribes U]>on 

The Dutch, the most energetic rivals of the coast to act as middlemen. The 
the Portuguese, have, strangely enough, natives usually consider themselves the 
All D t h every loot of land which real owners of the forts and factories. 

Possessions in ^ ^posse.ssed in Hence, upon the revival of English com- 

AfrieVtos***' Africa. It is certainly true mcrce, it was jiossible to found a large 
that, with the exce])lion of number of English settlements in the 
the Cape, they never made any wide or immediate neighbourhood ot the Dutch, 
permanent settlements on that continent, and indeed tor the most different Europc'an 
Such coast stations as they took from the pco])le.s to place their .settlements in 
Portuguese remained in their po.s.session tor motley array along the coast line, 
only a short period; it was uj)on the Gold The English appear about th(‘ middle 
Coast alone, the district which has of the sixteenth ct ntury in African waters, 
attracted every .seafaring nation, that A great exj)edition was t‘(piipiu*d in 1553 
Dutch torts and factories have remained and })urcliased a (jiiantity of gold upon 
during any great })ai t of the last century. th(‘ (k)ld Coast, but iiud with no great 
The first Dutch ships a]ipearcd off the success in other directions. However, 
African coast about 1595. In the seven- such voyages were constantly re])eated 
teenth century the Dutch b(icame more from this time onward. In consecpu'uce 
active, and not only occu])ied different the English soon caiiu* into conflict with Iht* 
stations upon the coast, such as Gorce, on Portugue.se, who considered all intruders 
the Green Mountain range, but also pro- into their commercial waters as pirates, 
ceeded to j)kice all possible obstacles in the The slave* trade was vigorously jiursued — 
way ol other trading j)coi)les. These efforts the famous John Hawkins 

were systemati.scd by the foundation of the ^ was its pioneer-and finally 

“ West India Com])any" in ibii, the great juivilegt's were granted to 

object of which was the development of the commercial coinjianies, in 

slave trade. Wc have already indicated 1585 to the Morocco or Berber Coiujiany. 
the rc.sult of the struggles which ensued, andin 1588 to the (iuincaCompany. These, 
Holland remained in jKKSsession of her like the Dutch, profited by the unfortunate 
conquests on the Gold Coast and in Sene- position of Portugal. The attenq)ts oi 
gambia ; but a long period was to elap.se the British to penetrate into the interior 
before the affairs of tlie district could be arc worthy of note, d h(*y made efforts 
brought into order. The encroaching to reach Timbuktu, which was thought 
English were gradually repelled, but in to be the source ol the gold which reaclied 
the peace of 1667 retained Ca}>c Coast the coast from th(i mouth ol the Gambia. 
Castle on the Gold Coast, and .soon founded The.se attempts were energetically j^rose- 
many new factories. Eventually the Dutch ciited by a company lounded in if)i8. 
confined their attention .solely to their For a long time the-English possessions 
commercial settlements on the Gold Coast, in West Africa were of little im])ortance, 
which exported slaves and gold to a large and their extension was further restricted 
extent, and proved extremely jnofitable. by the oj)position of the Dutch, as wc 
The R*»c f trade declined, have already observed. However, Britain 

and the larger part of the successfully maintained her footing upon 
West Africa abandoned, the Gold Coast and appreciably extended 

Finally, in 1871-1872 G-reat her influence. She made repeated attempts 
Britain took over by convention the to settle in Senegambia, and when the 
Dutch settlements of Tekundi, Axim, close of the seventeenth century brought 
Tshama, Elmina, Anomabo, and Apang. a period of peace, she possessed a factory 
The condition of the Gold Coast is on the Gambia, another on Sherboro 
typical of the earlier methods of European Island, and perhaj^s a dozen on the (rold 
colonisation. No commercial state settling Coast. The first two of these settlements 
there gains any real possession of the became the nuclei of the present colonies, 
land. Nothing is done but to found the territory on the Gambia, with 
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Danish fort of Frederiksborg, on the Gold Coast, about 1070. afterwards ceded to Great Britain. 



The Dutch fort of St. Anthony at Axiin about 1070, a Gold Coast stronghold. 



Elmina. the first settlement on the Gold Coast, founded by the Portuguese in 18U, afterwards a British fort. 



An English castle in a Dutch settlement, Anomabo, in the seventeenth century. 



I The British fort at Cape Coast Castle about 107G, afterwards capital of the Gold Coast. | 

EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS ON THE GOLD COAST IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
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Bathurst and the forts Ck'orge and 
Yarbutcnda, and the colony of Sierra 
Leone. At that time they were the ])ro- 
perty of the “ Royal African Company 
of England,” which carried on tlie slave 
trade with great energy, though in spite 
of this it became involved in serious 
financial difficulties in the course ol the 
a n eighteenth century. Three 
of the hundred thousand negro slaves 

^ r* A have been ex- 

MBve trade 

1733. The average incrcasc^d when a new 
company was lounded alter the collaj)se 
of the old society in 1740, and the re¬ 
strictions upon the slave trade removed. 
The trade was shattered by the secession 
of the United States in 177b, and the new 
company was obliged to go into liquida¬ 
tion ; Imt the ex})ortation of slaves con¬ 
tinued as helort'. 

Meanwhile interest ol a less selfish 
nature concerning this mysterious conti¬ 
nent had been gradually increasing in 
Britain. (Jn June qth, 1788, the ” Asso¬ 
ciation for Promoting the Discovery of the 
Interior Parts of Africa ” was lounded ; 
and at the same time a strong antipathy 
to the slavT trade and its horrors was 
growing up. d'hese feelings were the 
prelude to a slow but lundamental 
revolution of the conditions of the African 
colonies. During the war betw(‘en lingland 
and the seceding Iffiited States (1775- 
1783) a large number of negroes had 
contrivt'd to t‘sra])e from the yoke of their 
American masters and to enter the 
British service ; al the close ol the war 
Britain had to d(*al with the question of 
providing for these alliens. Certain philan¬ 
thropists persuaded the (rovernment to 
take the negroes back to Africa, and to 
settle them on some suitable part ol the 
coast under British jnotection. In 1787 
the first ex])e(lition started for Sierra 
Leone with 400 blacks and about sixty 
Fnjoj)ean women of loose character, 
whom it was intended to get 
rid of in this way. The arrival 


Rise of the 
Colony of 
Sierra Leone 


of further contingents, and the 
foundation of an Itnglish com¬ 
pany gradually raised to j)rosperity a colony 
which had made a somewhat unpromising 
start; and even the ravages caused by 
the descent of a French man-of-war were 
speedily repaired. In the year 1807, 
Sierra Leone became a Crown colony; 
the population was greatly increased by 
the liberated slaves brought in by the 
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British and settled on the land, though 
the first contingent of negroes who had 
been brought over from America showed 
a tendency to despise the new arrivals. 
The country now l)ecame self-governing, 
and on the whole ran a favourable course 
ol devclo])ment. The British protectorate, 
though mild, prevented any gradual 
relapse into barbarism on the part of the 
negroes. The settlement of Freetown 
became the central point of the local 
civilisation ; the rest of the district w^as 
inhabited chiefly by indigenous tribes and 
parts of it were practically unknown. 

Upon the Gold Coast, British influence 
increased, until it became predominant. 
The native tribes were not dis])oscd to 
consider themselves as subject to the 
British, as is shown by the history of the 
Ashanti War in 1817, the result of which 
was that the tribute of four ounces ol gold 
per month paid to the Fanti as a kind ot 
rent for the use of the soil was hen(‘(‘forward 
])aid to the Ashantis ; the presence of the 
British w^as thus merely tolt‘iated. Tlie 
Ashanti war in the following decade 
opened disastrou.sly, but was brought to 
n . . . a successful conclusion, a result 

which materially strengthened 
iribuieio \inikh power, esp(‘cially 

when the Ashantis, m 1831, 
renounced their sujiremacy over the allied 
chieftains of the coast. In the follow¬ 
ing years Britain exerci.sed little more 
than a jirotectorate over the Gold Coast, 
the notoriously bad climate^ of which 
deterred Europeans from making settle¬ 
ments. Disturbances occurred alter 1868, 
due to the fact that Great Britain and 
Holland had exchanged certain coast 
settlements with a view to the better 
delimitation of their territories. Subse¬ 
quent events are : 'i'he short campaign 
of the year 1874, already narrated ; the 
jiroclamation of the chief of Kumassi as 
King of Ashanti, in the year 1894; his 
degradation after a nearly bloodless war 
in 1895, which brought the Ashanti 
kingdom to a well-m.eri ted end and marks 
the beginning of the British jirotectorate ; 
and a formidable revolt in 1900, during 
which Frederic Hodgson, the Governor, 
was besieged in Kumassi from March to 
June, and reduced to the greatest straits ; 
it was not until July that the beleaguerecl 
garrison could be relieved. 

Much later in date than the Gold Coast 
possessions, but belonging to the earlier 
period of colonisation, is the colony of 
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Lagos, which was founded 
in i86i, and has been 
autonomous since 1886 ; at 
first an important centre of 
the palm oil trade, it is now 
merged in the great British 
possessions on the Niger 
and Binue. Friendly rela 
tions with the immediate 
hinterland of Yoruba have 
been maintained from the 
outset. 

In East Africa, the island- 
of Mauritius —• a Frencl 
jjossession from 1712-1810. 
as the “ He de FVaiice ’ 
—and Rodriguez excepted. 
England had no colonies 01 
forts for a long period, lii 
1884 certain places on tla 
North Somali coast—Bri 
tish Somali Coast Protecto¬ 
rate, Zeila, Berbera, and 
others—were occu})ied from 
Aden, a base which has 
l)een in Britisli hands simu’ 
1S39 ; the ini()ortanl po^i 
tion of Harar was given uj 
to Abyssinia under the con 
vention of June 4th, 1897. 

The French began then 
efforts to gain a share in 
African commerce at the 
same date as the English 
and Dutch. In 1541, four 
ships left the little harbour 
of La Bouille, near Rou(‘ii, 
to begin commercial lela- 



TREATY-MAKING ON THE GOLD COAST IN 1072 


The Gold Coast was first in the hands of the Portuguese and Dutch. In 1001, 
however, the Engrlish succcssfullv attacked the Dutch defences, and four years 
later “ the new five-pieces of gola, coined by the Guiny Company," were issued. 


tions with Guinea, and mention is 
made of the Cap a Trois Pointes in docu¬ 
ments of 1543 and 1546. At the outset, 
the attention of French merchants was 
concentrated chiefly upon the district 
which has since become the real centre of 
France’s great West African possessions— 
namely, Senegambia. Attempts have 
been repeatedly made to jicnetratc further 
into the interior from this jioint, which is 
one of the most easily accessible ]>arts of 
the continent, but it is only comparatively 
lately that results of any great jiolitical 
importance were achieved. In i(>26, St. 
Louis was founded on the lagoon at the 
mouth of the Senegal, and became the 
central poinf of the growing colony ; the 
island of Goree is also deserving of 
mention as a second important settlement. 
By degrees numerous commercial settle¬ 
ments and forts were founded along the 


Senegal river, especially by Andre Bru^ 
about 1700. Senegambia received her 
first real imi)ulse to development in the 
latter half of tlu' nineteenth century 
(i852-i 8()5) from Faidherbe. 

The province of “ French Guinea,” the 
coastland of Futa Djallon -hitherto known 
officially as ” Rivieres du Sud ”—has been 
se})arated from Senegambia since 1890 by 
the Portuguese possessions. France has 
never exercised any great political influence 
in this district, but by founding numerous 
factories has assured her position upon the 
coast, which is valuable as a point of 
entrance to the interior of the Sudan. 

The claims of the French to the Ivory 
Coast, which has been in their occupation 
since 1842, and was governed from the 
Gabun river before that date, were not 
seriously put forward before 1893 ; Abid- 
jean-Adjame, now ” Biiigerville,” has 
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taken the place of the unhealthy Grand 
Hassam, as the capital. Allada and 
Abomeh, the remnants upon the Slave 
Coast of the Dahomeh kingdom subjugated 
in 1892, have recently risen to importance 
owing to the increased trade of the 
harbours of Great-Popo, Weidah, and 
Kotonu. The first settlements on the 
- Gabun river were made in 

1830 and 1845 ; Libreville was 
an ave 1849. In 1862 and 

* i8()8 the district was extended 

southward to Cape Lopez and to the 
Ogowe, the claims to territory further 
northward remaining undecided. France 
had no possessions south of the Ogowe 
before tlie foundation of the Congo State. 

The four great names in the earlier 
history of Atrican colonisation are 
Portugal, Holland, England, and France ; 
side by side with these powers other rivals 
have come forward who have now almost 
entirely disa])])eared from the scene. 
S])ain alone h:is retained .something, or to 
speak more correctly, everything, for her 
African i)o^sessions were never of any 
great account ; for when Pope Ah'xander 
VI. declared on a])peal that all newly 
discovTred lands wore to be divided 
between the two Iberian colonial Powers, 
who were the only claimants with a show 
of legal right by discovery or acquisition, 
the PortugiKse received the whole of 
Africa in undisj)uted ])osscssion. The 
claims of Spain were thus confined to the 
Canary Islands, which arc not parts of 
negro Africa, to the islands of Fernando Po 
and Annobon in the Gulf of Guinea, and “ 
since 1843 - to a small district between 
Kameriin and Gabun, namely, the strip 
of coast-line on the Rio Muni and the 
islands of Corisco, and Great and Little 
Eloby. 

Fernando Po, the most valuable of the 
possessions on the south, was at first 
in the hands of the Portuguese, like the 
whole of West Africa, without rising to 
. , any great importance. The 

pain 1 settlements made by the 

Africa* Portuguese failed to prosper, 

and were entirely destroyed by 
the Dutch in 1637 ; it proved impossible 
to begin friendly relations with the Bube, 
a Bantu peojde, who had apparently 
migrated to the island before its discovery. 
In 1777-1778 Portugal ceded the islands 
of Fernando Po and Annobon (south-west 
of Sao Thome), in exchange for territory 
in South America ; the Spaniards failed 
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in their attem])ts at colonisation, and 
abandoned the island. In 1827 the British 
occupied the favourably situated island, 
founded Port Clarence—the present Santa 
Isabel—and settled a number of liberated 
negro slaves there, who still retain the 
English language ; but all attempts to 
acquire the island by purchase or exchange 
were thwarted by the obstinacy of Spain. 
Since 1841 Spanish officials have been 
stationed in the island, and a governor wa^ 
appointed in 1858 ; but nothing ]vx^ been 
done to improve the economic condition 
of the settlement. 

Toward the, end of the eight ecnith 
century, Africa attracted the attention oi 
Sw(“den and Denmark. The tdforts of the 
Swedi‘, Carl Bernhard VVadstrbm (t 7()4- 
1799) to found an agricultural colony on 
the West Coast, resulted in total failure ; 
more success!ul were the ('fforts oi the 
Danes, who had bt'en trading on the Gold 
Coast and founding lactories at an earlier 
date. In the nineteenth century they 
})ossessed several strongholds in the 
eastern ])art of the (iold Coast, of which 
('hristiansborg was the most inij)orlant, 
but in 1851 they ceded the entire district 
_ , to Britain. Ruined settlements 

ermany s found on the (h)ld 

rican (^‘oast over which the flag of a 
German Bower once new—the 
old colonies of Brandenburg. A station 
was procured by treaty on th(‘ Gold Coa-it 
in 1681, and Jinother on the island of 
Arjuin in i()84. The king of Prussia, 
however, sold his posse isions to the Dutch 
in 1717. 

A new phase in the history of Euro])can 
colonisation appeared in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. In the scramble 
for African territory German South-west 
Africa was established, and not long after 
the districts on^the Slave Coast and at the 
mouth of the Kamerun river were placed 
under German protection. Hamburg and 
Bremen merchants, whose trade upon the 
yet unclaimed coast districts had been 
constantly disturbed, were anxious, if 
not to establish a formal protectorate, to 
send German men-of-war into those waters, 
and to conclude compacts with the negro 
chiefs. The events in South-west Africa, 
and the growing enthusiasm in Germany 
for colonisation, induced Prince Bismarck, 
to accede to these desires. The Togcf 
district on the Slave Coast, where the 
presence of a German warship had been 
found necessary a short time before, was 
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j)laccd under German protection in 1884. 
This possession, though certainly the 
smallest of all Germany’s African colonics, 
has, in comparison with others, developed 
most successfully. After an agreement 
with France had been arranged, the British 
frontier was defined in tlic Convention 
of Samoa of 1899, German Togoland 
thereby advancing to Sansanne Mangu. 
Hamburg firms had long been active in 
Kamcrun, and trade was increasing. On 
July 14th, 1884, it was placed under the 
German flag. The area of the German 
jaotcctorate on the coast was speedily 
settled by arrangement with France and 
Great Britain in 1885. The, first occupa¬ 
tion was followed by serious collisions with 
the natives; but subse(|uently matters 
have taken a more satisfactory course. 

The new comjH'tition for the possession 
of African territory was raised to fever 
h('at by the advance of Germany ; but 
the first stc[)S in this direction were made 
by France ; she very cleverly employed 
the st'veral coast stations which .she had 
long ])()ssessed as bases for a bold advance 
into the interior, and advanced systematic¬ 
ally towards the realisation of the dream 
of a great I'rench emjiire in 
Africa. The first stop was the 
further extension of the pos- 
s(’ssions in Senegambia. The 
British territory on the Gambia and that 
held by Portugal on the Rio (irande 
were soon so surrounded by districts under 
French protection that their further 
devfdojmient was im]>ossiblc ; the left 
bank of the Senegal was entirely under 
French su])remacv, and an advance to 
the Up])er Niger was seriously determined. 
As early as 1854 ihe governor Faid- 
herbe had succeeded in checking the 
advance of a dangerous Mohammedan 
army which had been collected by the 
marabout Hadji Omar. Faidherbe raised 
the siege of Medina in 1857, defeated 
Hadji Omar, who retired to his capital 
of Segu-Sikoro on the Niger, and subdued 
the larger part of Upper Senegambia. 
Colonisation on a large scale began con¬ 
siderably later, and is nearly contem¬ 
porary with the events on the Congo, to 
be related subsequently. In the year 1878 
Paul Soleillet made his way to the Upper 
Niger, and found a friendly reception ; a 
year later the French Assembly voted 
funds for the building of a railroad from 
Medina to Bammako, which was to connect 
the Upper Senegal with the Niger and thus 


French 
Dream of 
Empire 


attract all the traffic of the W^estern 
Sudan to Senegambia. The work of con¬ 
struction was vigorously begun, labourers 
were imported from China and Morocco ; 
but in 1884 only some forty miles had been 
completed, and this at a cost of 30,000,000 
francs. The enterprise was thereupon 
abandoned for the time and has only 
« .. recently been resumed. Mean- 

n . while Josci)h S'mon (rallicni 

ui ing in advanced to the Niger in 
1880, and had concluded a 
treaty with the sultan Ahmadu Laminc of 
Segu, the son of Hadji Omar, whereby the 
valley of the Upper Niger as far as Timbuktu 
was placed under French protection in 
1881 ; Kita, an important j)oint between 
tlu' Si negal and the Niger was fortified. In 
the next year a second expedition defeated 
the bold guerrilla leader Almamy Samory, 
the son of a Mandingan mtTchant of 
Bankoro, who was born at Sanankoro in 
1835 ; this action took place on the Upper 
Niger, and a fort was built on the rivei 
bank at Bammako. St'veral .^mailer move¬ 
ments ke])t ojx'ii the communications with 
the Senegal and drove ])ack Samory, 
until he eventually placed himself under 
the French })rotectoratc in 1887. 'riic 
resistance of Ahmadu, who declined to 
fulfil the obligations of the treaty which 
he had made, was not broken down until 
April 6th, 1890, when the town of 
Segu-Sikoro was captured. In thti same 
year Louis Montcil started from .Segu, 
and went eastward to Kuba m Bornu, 
making treaties at every point of his 
journey, and returning by Tripoli to Ids 
native land. The French also made a 
succe.ssful advance into the interior from 
the Ivory Coast. Dahomch, which was 
subdued in 1892, was a further possible 
starting point for cxi)editions into the 
Sudan districts. Great Britain had pre¬ 
viously agreed with France, on August 
5th, 1890, that a line drawn from Say on 
the Niger to the north-west coiner of 
Lake Chad should form the 
Ousted’ boundary line of their resj^eCtivc 
K spheres of influence. In 1893, 

y ranee ^^mory, the ruler of Bissandugu, 
Kankan, and Sansando was forced to 
abandon his kingdom of Wassulu to the 
French, and to retire upon Kong, which 
lay to the south-east. In the middle of 
the year 1898 he was driven from this 
district and fled, accompanied as usual 
by a numerous body of de|)endents, to 
the hinterland of the Liberian republic. 
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There he was defeated on September 9th, 
1898, and twenty days later was driven 
back upon the sources of the Cavally by 
the advance of Captain Gouraud, and 
taken prisoner ; he died in ca])tivity on 
fun^ 2nd, 1900. From that date the 
supremacy of France in the west of the 
Sudan has gained in stren:^th. The vast 
_ project of uniting the north 

coast and the Western Sudan 
Supremacy Franro-African 

in e u nn 

by the yet more comprehensive plan of 
extending French ('ongoland to the 
Central Sudan, and thus uniting into 
a com})act whole all the French possessions 
in Africa, with the exception of Obok. 
From the tunc* when Pierre Savorgnan d(‘ 
Brazza transformed the huinblo colony of 
Gabun into the huge “ Congo FraiK^ais,” 
between the years 1878 and 1880, Franct* 
has ma(l(‘ unceasing attcnijits to extend 
h(u* territory on the north and north-east. 
In this connection, tlu' h^ashoda incident 
has been referred to elsewhere. The German 
colony of Karnerun has, among others, 
been shut out from further expansion by 
the French movements. The destruction 
of Rabah, as jnevioiisly recorded, lias 
rtunoved the (diief obstacle to the main 
French designs, and so a great com])act 
French colonial em])ire is ] tactically 
formed. 

Th(‘ British have made use of their 
position on the Lower Niger to advance 
into th(‘ interior, and have succeeded in 
bringing the liausa states under their 
influence, with the excejition of the 
greater ])art of Adainawa. Events have 
developed slowly, and, comparatively 
sjieaking, u[)on a sound basis, for the trader 
has preceded the jxflitician—a ])rocess 
exactly reversed in most of the French 
colonies. The fact that Ih'itain has 
been able thus op})ortunely to secure the 
monopoly of the Niger trade and of the 
products of the Hausa countries is due 
to the low estimation in which 
Africa was held by the Euro¬ 
pean Powers until late in the 
nineteenth century. The Niger 
in particular, the only waterway to Cen¬ 
tral Africa navigable by ships of great 
draught, was jiractically unused until in 
1832, 1854, and afterwards, the Scotchman 
Maegregor Laird made numerous journeys 
up stream while trading for ivory. 
However, it was not until 1870 that 
the first factories were built upon the 
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river. One of the chief retarding causes 
was the conformation of the Niger delta, 
which offers many obstacles to naviga¬ 
tion, and is inhabited by hostile tribes. 
Indeed, at an earlier period no one had 
siij)])osed that these numerous arms were 
the estuary of a great river. For this 
reason, again, the first important settle¬ 
ment of the British in this part of Africa, 
the town of Lagos, was not made upon 
the delta, but upon the lagoons further 
to the west. 

In the 'seventies a number of small 
companies were formed, each of which 
attempted to embitter the existence ot 
the others, until in 1879 the general agent, 
Macintosh, succeeded in incorporating 
almost the whole number into the Unitixl 
African ('ompany. In 1882 this unflei- 
taking was renamed the “ National 
African Company,” and extended its ojiera- 
tions ; on July loth, 188b, it rcceiva'd a 
(liarter from the British (iovernmenl, 
and lias since taken the title of the Royal 
Niger Comjiany. Two French companies 
now tiirm'd their attention to the Niger, 
but Slice 11 mb(‘d in 1884 before the com¬ 
petition of th(‘ British traders, wtio now 
Tu 0 entirely monopolised the Niger 
Sier stnmgtiK'ncd her 

])olitical influence, not so much 
ompany military operations as by 

dexterous handling of the native chiefs, 
who have been very ready to ai'cejit 
yearly subsidies. 

Ihider tlie d(‘ed of transierence, execultxl 
on June 30th, 1899, which became o})erative 
on January 1st, iqoo, from the territories 
of the Royal Niger Company, together with 
the Niger Coast Protectorate, two new 
protectorate's were formed—Neirthern and 
Southern Nigeria. The frontiers were 
determined as follows ; Southern Nigeria 
extends to the Niger coast of Ogbo to the 
Cross mouth, is^ioimdcd on the west liy 
Lagos, on the north by the sister protec¬ 
torate, on the east by Karnerun. The 
chief commissioner lias his residence in 
Old Calabar. The other chief towns are 
Benin and Akassa. Northern Nigeria is a 
much larger district, and is bounded on the 
West by French Dahomch, on the north 
by the French Sudan, on the east by the 
hinterland of the German Karnerun; thus 
it embraces the old Fulbe and Hausa 
States—Sokoto, Nupe, Ilorin, Saria, Baut- 
shi, and Muri—parts of Borgu and Gando, 
and also of Bornu, as far as Lake Chad. 

Heinrich Schurtz 



SOUTH AFRICA 

THE NATIVE RACES AND STATES 

BY DR. HEINRICH SCHURTZ 

THE YELLOW RACES OF THE SOUTH-WEST 

T hroughout the south-western ])art ruf^osity oi tile skin, leave no room for 

oi Africa the ne^TO is not the abori^nnal doubt that we have here also relations of 
inhabitant. Where he has established him- the Bushmen and Hottentots, and that 
sell, he has done so by conquest, ex])clling cons(‘qucntly the fair South African races 
or in part absorbiiA' his predece.ssors. ()1 and the dwarl peop](*s Ix^loiif^ to a common 
these earlier yellow-skinned ])eoj)les two race. In order to understand the course 
racial f,U’ouj)s can Ik* distinguished : the ol tlie early history of the 

nomadic Hottemtots, and the Bushmen, Hottentots and dwarf jH'oples, 

who are wandering hunters, 'fhe Hotten- Hottentots brudly examine their 

tot is of medium stature, the Bu.shman .settlements and mod(‘ of life, 

dwarfish. Their languages appear at first as they appeared wdien Hiirop(‘an inquiry 
to be related, but disjilay many points of first slied light upon thi'ni. 
difference, as also do their respective at- At the time of their di.scovery the 
tainments in civilisation. However, their Hottentots, or Koi-koin as they called 
relationshi]) tan b(‘ confidently asserted themselves, inhabited most of the modern 
uj)on anthroj)ological grounds. It can b(^ Cape territory. Upon the east, fronting 
seen in the formation of the head, in the the Kaffir territory, the Kei River formed 
fair colour and rugosity of the skin, and in their boundary. Further northward 
otlier points of physical similarity, and in the Hottentot district extended in an 
the number of clicks used in their re.spec- easterly direction to the western ])art of 
live languages. the Orange River Colony. Even at that 

In modern times, light-skinned dwarf period .scatt(‘rod tribes lived north of the 
races, forming a third groiqi, have been Orange River in (rt'nnan South-west 
discovered at numerous points of Central Africa, so that no tlefmite northern boun- 
Atrica, usually dwelling in the seclusion of dary of the rac(‘ can be fixed. The people 
the primeval forests, and, like the Bush- that dwelt in these districts were shepherds 
. men, belonging to such primi- by profe.ssion, rich in cattle, sheep, and 

Primitive tive types as “ garbagc-eatcrs,” goats, knowing nothing of agriculture or 
aces o hunters of small game," or pottery-making, though well acquainted 
ygmies peoples.” In respect with the art of smelting and forging iron, 

of language, most of them have adopted It was quite otherwise with the Bush- 
the Bantu sj^eech of the neighbours round men, or San. Their districts partly corre- 
them ; but their anthropological charac- sponded with those of the Hottentots, for 
tcristics, to which may be added, in the little bands of nomad Bushmen wandered 
case of the Akka, who have been more about almost everywhere among the Hot- 
carefully examined than any others, the tentot settlements, in some cases carrying 


ygmies “ unsettled peoples.” In respect 
of language, most of them have adopted 
the Bantu sj^eech of the neighbours round 
them ; but their anthropological charac¬ 
teristics, to which may be added, in the 
case of the Akka, who have been more 
carefully examined than any others, the 


hunters of small game,’ 
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on the profession of cattle-breeding, though the dwarf peoples have also been found 

they were more generally hated and per- in the lake district. But the larger por- 

secutcd as robbers and cattle-stealers, tion of the dwarf race appears to cling 

Similarly upon the east of the steppe dis- to the forest, and has entirely conformed 

trict to the bordering mountain ranges, to this environment. In some cases they 

San tribes mingled with the South African are in subjection to their agricultural 

negroes, especially with the Bechiianas. neighbours, or to a certain extent upon 

The Kalahari desert as far as Lake Ngami common terms with them. Here and 

TK c Bushman territory. there a complete fusion has taken place, 

he Cattle- Bushmcn are an unsettled the traces of which arc still visible. But 
s ea mg people, collecting the poor in no case do the dwarfs form tribal corn¬ 
ua men j)ossessions of their homes by munitics by themselves, for their character 

constant wanderings, hunting the game does not incline them to this course, and 

upon the plains, and also .spoiling the still less does their mode of life. They draw 

herds of the shepherd tribes, and in later their sustenance from the resources of wide 

times of the Kuroj)ean settlers ; low in poverty-stricken districts, and thus tend 

the scale of civilisation, but extremely invariably towards isolation, 

hardy and sini])le in their wants. Of these dwarf ])eo])les the first group is 

Races similar to the Bushmen are also that on the north-cast, the Akka. They 

found further north. Such are the Mucas- live about the sources of the Welle, 

sequere, a light-coloured race of hunters, or Ubangi, and, spreading southward, 

living in tlu* woods in the interior of form a junction with the dwarf inhabi- 

Bt'nguela, near the negro Ambuella, though tants of primeval forest on the Aruwimi, 

they do not a]q)roach or mingle with this where Stanley first discovered them ; in 

agricultural })eoj)le. As regards their fact, dwarf population of unusual density 

mode of life, physical characteristics, and ajipears to inhabit the country from 

civilisation, they are very similar to the the Upper Ariiwinii to the western 

real Bushmen. p lakes at the source of the 

Idle dwarf peoples in the narrow sense pi^covwd** scattered colonies 

of the t(*rm inhabit a broad zone stretching . . only arc found further south 

obliquely through ('(uitral Africa, which ^ »»ey Tanganyika. A 

corresponds very nearly with the area of second great group is that of the 

the dens(‘ tort'sf, and is interrupted only Watwa, or Batwa, in the southern part ol 

w'here the lorest is replaced by the more the Congo basin, especially in the district 

oiH'ii savannah land. In East Atrica there of the Baluba. A third group inhabits 

IS one remarkable exception in the tribes the rainy forests which cover the rising 

of the Wanege and Wassandani, first dis- ground from the coast to the West 

covered and (lescribed by Oscar Baumann. African tablelands—that is to say, the 

The Wanege are a hunting peo])le of diinin- Kamerun and Gabun interior. People 

iitive stature, wandering over the jdains of extraordinarily small stature have been 

to the south of the Eyassi Lake ; but the found inhabiting the juimeval forest 

Wassandani, a name which perhaps echoes district behind the Batanga coast, not 

the national title ot San, are a branch of living in settlements as village com- 

the race; which has settled in one spot. munitics, but cxisatiiig in the woods by 

Roth tribes speak a special language of hunting. 

their own, full of clicks, and utterly unlike A})parcntly there is another dwarf 
the Bantu—the negroes of South Africa people, the Doko, living in the forest 

Th D f Bantu races— district south of Kaffa—that is, north of 

cf Da^est^ dialects ; but in other respects. Lake Rudolf, in East Africa. Although 

Africa * especially in their form of their existence, or at any rate their 

civilisation, they have been relationship with the Akka ^and Batwa 

greatly influenced by their environment. has not as yet been definitely proved, 

Yet in such matters as their burial there is no reason to doubt the veracity 

customs they strongly remind us of the of the native accounts of them. At the 

customs in use amen >; the Hottentots. present time the Doko seem to be the most 
At the same time, it has been shown that northerly outpost of the African pygmies, 
there are in Equatorial Africa tribes of the Our knowledge of the racial movements 
Bushman type who hunt in the plains and up to the period of present-day discovery 
are not entirely confined to the forests; clearly shows us that the fair-skinned 
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races of South Africa as a whole, together 
with the dwarf of the forests, are on the 
downward grade, or at best are merely 
holding their own. 

In the seventeenth century the 
Hottentots retreated to the Fish River 
before the Kaffir or Bantu invasion, and 
the remnants of Hottentot races left in 
Natal showed how large a district had 
-ven previously been taken from them 
by the energetic Kaffir race. The dwarf 
peoples found their territory greatly 
diminished by the advance 
of agricultural tribes who 
penetrated into the prim¬ 
eval forests. Many of them 
were absorbed by inter¬ 
marriage with their numer¬ 
ous negro neighbours. 

T'hus, in a general sense at 
least, the problem of the 
disruption of this racial 
group is solved ; their early 
unity was broken by the 
advance of other peoples ; 
they are llie remnants of a 
population, at one time of 
wide distribution, which 
inhabited C entral and 
Southern Africa. 

'Fheir migratory chirac- 
ler, however, inevitable in a 
nomadic hunter race, for¬ 
bids us to infer, from their 
])rcsence in a given district, 
that tliey, and not negroes, 
were its primeval inhabit¬ 
ants. We must be content 
to presume that the South 
African stcpiies developed a 
special race in the dwarfs, 
who have simply accommo¬ 
dated themselves to the 
conditions of their new 
home, the tropical forests, 
whither they were driven 
when the negroes became 
an agricultural jieople and occupied all 
the ground available for cultivation ; with 
such resources the negroes naturally multi¬ 
plied far more rapidly than the dwaiis, 
who had to rel}^ upon Nature’s bounty. 

The process of expulsion was not carried 
out without a struggle. It has even been 
suggested that the wars between the 
pygmies and the cranes mentioned by 
Homer refer to a contest between the 
dwarfs and the swamp-dwellers of the 
Upper Nile, the Shilluk, Nuer, and Dinka. 


Now, as compared with the Bushmea, 
the Hottentots show sundry affinities with 
the negro races. Their clothing and that 
of the Bantu peoples of South Africa, 
especially their chief garment, the kaross, 
is entirely similar. The wooden vessels 
of the Hottentots, in the manufacture of 
which they show great dexterity, resemble 
those of the Kaffirs so closely in shape and 
ornamentation as to be easily confused 
with them. The same remark applies to 
tlu'ir miidcal instruments. Both races 
breed the same animals and 
upon very similar j^rincipks. 
Both understand the art of 
forging iron. The civil con¬ 
stitution of the Hottentot 
races corresponds to that c*f 
th('. neighbouring negroes in 
its main details. 

As all these im])lements 
and in dilutions are no- 
wht're to be found among 
the Bushmen, we may 
reasonably conclude that 
the higlu'r civilisation of the 
Hottentots has been derived 
from the neighbouring negro 
races, especially the Kaffirs. 
If this ti ansferemee of 
civilisation followed upon 
an infudon of negro blood, 
we have a complete explana¬ 
tion of the anthropological 
difference between Hotten¬ 
tot and Bushman, and, in 
particular, of the greater 
stature of the Hottentot. 
Moreover, in East Africa a 
small admixture of Semitic 
blood may not be wholly 
in('onccivabl<‘. At the same 
lime, the Hottentots have 
not merely taken what 
the Kaffirs have to give; 
they also exerted an 
influence in tlu ir turn. 
Certain figures of Kaffir mythology are 
undoubtedly derived from Hottentot 
legends, as is proved by the phonetic 
changes of words ; the custom of muti¬ 
lating the fingers for su})erstitious reasons 
arose in this way, for, generally, when two 
races come into contact, the weaker is con¬ 
sidered as possessing greater magical 
powers, and thus influences the intellectual 
life of the stronger. 

On the other hand, the point which 
differentiates the Hottentots from the 
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A PYGMY WOMAN 


A woman of the Akka tribe of dwarfs, 
a tribe discovered by H. M. Stanley 
in the dense forests of Central Africa. 
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cattle-breeding iK'gro races is not any one 
characteristic, a repetition of which may be 
sought in far North Africa and West Asia ; 
it is a point of primal and original differ¬ 
ence, common to Hottentot and Bushman. 
AV)ove all, the Hottentot is not a cultivator, 
like the Kaffir ; he ])rocures his scanty 
vegetable diet as the Bushman does, by 
_ grubbing up edible roots 

*, with a stone - weighted 

Again, he has lost 
none of his passion lor the 
chase, by whicli he often procured his chief 
food-supply, as, like most nomads, he could 
rarely bring himsc'lf to slaughter one of his 
cattle. His weapons combine the arsenal 
of the Bushman and the Kaffir. The great 
intellectual characteristic of the race, a 
fatal and yet invincible carelessness, makes 
the final link of th(‘ chain uniting Hottentot 
and Bushman, and has been handed down 
to him from his unsettled and uncultured 
aiK'i'stors, who abandoned th(‘ir destinies 
to the s])oit of chance and accident. 

The transformation of the Hottentots 


only temporary and generally hostile 
contact with Europeans. The first Portu¬ 
guese viceroy of the Portuguese Indies, 
Don France.sco d’Almeida, had paid with 
his life for a landing on the Cape at 
Saldanha on March isC 1510. Misunder¬ 
standings also took place with the new 
Boer settlers, which speedily resulted in 
open war in 1659. Gradually the Dutch 
succeeded in driving back their op])onents. 
The fickleness of the Hottentots and the 
hostility of the separate tribes proved the 
best allies of the Dutch ; thus in the year 
i()8o a war broke out between the Namaqua 
and the (jriqua, in which the latter were 
defeated and sought the jMotection of the 
colonists. 

The history of the war between the 
Hottentots and the Dutch settlers is not 
rich in striking events ; the llottiMitots 
were not destroyed at one blow ; we sei' 
them gradually retreating and dwindling 
in a manner more suggestive of fusion and 
absorption than of extermination. But as 
the Hottentots retired, and the settlers 


to a shepherd ])eo])le probably took place with their flocks advanced, a new enemy 
in JCast Africa ; ])eihaps the relatively appeared, who considered the Dutch cattle 
b(‘tt(T jihysical develojiment of the race _ quite as well worth jilundering 

may be explained by their stay in this as those of the native shepherd 

more'fruitful district. The Bantu jieojiles, tribes; the Bushmen did not 

who first instructed them, soon drove them vanish as rapidly as the 

out. Even within historical times, rem- Hottentots, in whose territories they had 
nants of tlu' Hottentots were to be found lived as predatory, hated enemies, but 
in Natal, though the larger part of the maintained their ground. They soon 
race were then living Ix^yond the Kei brought upon tlicmsehes tlie hatrt'd of 
River, aiifl were soon forced back as far the colonists. The Dutch had their deal¬ 


as the Great Ei'-h ]<iver. The Hottentots ings with the Hottentots, and lived on 
retreated in some cases northward across peaceful terms with them from time to 


th(‘ Orange River, while others invaded time; but a ruthless war of extermination 
tht‘westt'rn i^art of the Ca]H‘; this district, was waged against the Bushmen. Thus 
previou'* to these migrations, had been in in a comparatively short time the fate of 
the possession of the Bushmen, who even these related peojiles was decided in the 
at the time of European colonisation were Cape itself ; the Hottentots were reduced 
wandering about the country in numerous to jicverty, their -unity was broken, and 
bands, and were' constantly involved in they intermingled more and more with the 
bloody wars with the Hottentots. Such settlers, whereas the Bushmen were ex- 
were the resiiective conditions of the terminated or driven northward across 
Hottentots and Bushmen the Orange River. 

. when, in if)02, the first Dutch Relations between the Hottentots and 
SouUi^fHca foot upon South the Kaffirs on the east at that jicriod seem 

African soil. These formidable to have been friendly, and produced a 
European adversaries now appeared upon mixed race of Kaffirs and Hottentots, 
their western flanks, while in the east the Gonaqua, upon the frontier line, 
the Kaffirs continued their advance, in- About 1780, their chieftain Ruyter suc- 
flexibly, though for the most part in ceeded in collecting a following upon 
peaceful fashion. the Fish River and resisting all attacks 

Before the year 1652, when Jan van for some time ; similarly the brothers 
Riebeek founded a Dutch settlement in Stuurman maintained their independence 
Table Bay, the Hottentots had come into for a considerable period about 1793. 
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. Soon after, 
collapsed, and 


The names of these leaders seem to indi¬ 
cate that these were not movements of 
pure-blooded Hottentots, 
the Dutch supremacy 
in 1795 Great Britain 
first seized the Cape 
of Good Hope on the 
absorption of Holland 
by France, an occupa¬ 
tion to become perma¬ 
nent by 1806. After 
this the Cape Hotten¬ 
tots have no further 
historical imi)ortance, 
though they jierformed 
useful service in the 
(’injdoyment oi the 
(iovernment during the 
different Kafhr wars ; 
th.e Bushmen had been 
almost ext erminated. 

I'hc Hottentots who 
still survived in the 
('ape were mainly 
concentrated in the 
diff(‘ient reservations ; 
tlie largest of those, 
district, was originally founded as 
outwork against tlu^ Kaffir invasions. 

But in the north a portion of the rai.e 
remained independent for n(‘arly a century, 
an age of long and not inglorious struggU*. 
Here, to the north of Cajie Colony, lived 
the Nainaqua ; the greater jiart of the race 
was settled south of the Orange River, 
although, even at the time of the discovery, 
they extendc;d as lar north-west as the 
heights of Angra 
P(X|uena. Whether 
they were then at¬ 
tempting to extend 
tlieir area, or were 
remaining quietly 
within tlieir terri¬ 
tory, is not known. 

The southern part 
of the race had 
come into contact 
with the Dutch as 
early as ibbi, had 
quickly lost their 
language and dis¬ 
tinctive character, 
and had received 
a considerable 
infusion of European blood ; the northern 
group, on the contrary, were hardly 
affected by these influences. This 
nation was constantly molested by the 



AN ABORIGINAL TYPE : THE BUSHMAN 
The Bushmen are an unsettled people, extremely 
hardy, living by cattle breeding and stealing 

in Fort Beaufort Ovamboland and 
an 





THE WONDERFUL ART OF THE BUSHMEN 
No race in South Africa has shown such profound artistic skill 
as is seen in the drawings of the Bushmen, a fine example of 
which, representing a raid on Kaffir cattle, is reproduced here. 


Dutch Upon the south, and became 
vigorously aggressive, finding an energetic 
leader in the chieftain Christian Jager. 
Christian made attacks and marauding 
expeditions both north 
and south; when the 
Korana Hottentots 
moved down the Orange 
River in the last decade 
of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, and entered the 
territory of his race, he 
drove them back with 

great slaughter. The 

wea kest r e s i s t a n c e 

which he experienced 
was that oftered on the 
north, where the Bantu 
shc])herd tribe of the 
Herero was situated ; 
they were now plun¬ 
dered and reduced to 

slavery by the Hotten¬ 
tots. The marauding 

ex])cditions of 1 h c 
Namaqua extended to 
beyond the Cunene; 
the tribe had been gradually transformed 
into a mobile nation of riders. 

The rule of Jonker Afrikaner, a son oi 
Christian (i83b-i8b2), is marked by 

continuous warfare and plundering ; he 

completely subjiigatefl the Herero, and at 
Windhoek and Okahandja he ruled over 
Nama, Damara, and (from i8bi) On- 
donga-Ovambo. Under his successor, 
Christian, this dominion almost entirely 
colla])scd. The 
Herero were incited 
to take up arms 
by the Swedish 
traveller, K a r 1 
Johan Andersson, 
whose leg was 
broken in 1864 in 
one of these 
“ battles ” ; Chris¬ 
tian was killed in 
the course of this 
struggle. But the 
Hottentot supre¬ 
macy received its 
severest blow under 
Christian’s brother, 
Jan Jonker Afri¬ 
kaner, when the most powerful of the 
Herero chiefs, Kamaharero, the son 
of Ka-Tjamuaha, procured supplies 
of arms and ammunition and fought 
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against the Namaqiia with general success. 
Under the influence of German mis¬ 
sionaries hostilities were suspended ; but 
when a new war broke out Jan Jonker 
was so utterly beaten that his power was 
completely broken. 

It was now plain that only the inter¬ 
ference of a stronger power could put a 
^ stop to these continual wars. 

the Boers 

end Herero from the scene, when 

a new enemy to the Herero 
appeared in the person of Moses Witbooi, 
who again troubled the land for another 
.series of years. He was no more successful 
than his i)redocessor in thoroughly sub¬ 
duing the Herero ; on the contrary, he 
suffered several serious defeats, and lost 
the position of loader to the forces of the 
race, his i>lacc being taken by his son, 
Hendrik Witbooi, who was an even more 
restless i)ersonality. 

In the year 1884 Hendrik Witbooi 
undertook an expedition into the district 
of the Herero, just at the time when the 
Germans were making their first attempts 
at colonisation upon the coast ; when he 
returned, in 1885, he suffered a heavy 
defeat at the hands of the Herero, and at 
the same time Kamaharero placed himself 
under (German jnotection. A troublesome 
period of confiL'.ion and weakness then 
tmsued, and after the death of Kama¬ 
harero, in 1890, Witbooi’s invasions were 
pressed with greater ferocity ; he made 
his fortress of Hornkranz the l)ase for the. e 
operations, until, in the usual manner of 
European intervention, the Germans 
advanced in force, stormed Hornkranz 
on April 12th, 1893, and at length forced 
Hendrik Witbooi to surrender uncon¬ 
ditionally on September 9th, 1894. 
Beside the Narnaqua, two other Hot¬ 
tentot races are worthy of mention, the 
Korana and the Griqua, who .settled in 
the north of the Cape and north of the 
Orange River. The Korana, who origin- 
^ . ally dwelt in the interior, did 

o oais s come into contact with 

i»p ace e E^j-Qp^^ns until a late period, 
o en o s advance of the colonists 

threw them back u])on their old settlements 
on each side of the Middle and Upper 
Orange River,where they were more closely 
confined as time went on ; they made an 
attempt to extend their territory down 
stream, but were defeated with great 
slaughter by the Narnaqua. S ’nee that 
time the peo])lc has been broken up into 
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numerous small tribes and is in a state of 
hopeless disruption. 

As the Narnaqua had migrated 
northward, so the Griqua, a race with 
a strong infusion of European blood, 
retreated northward to avoid the 
pressure of the advancing colonists. The 
main body, under the leadership of 
their chieftain Adam Kok, a liberated 
negro slave from the coast of Mozambique, 
crossed the Orange River in 1810 a little 
below its junction with the Vaal, and 
founded a “ Free State.” In the year 


1820 the Griqua were living in three 
races under the two Koks and Berend, 
in a district extending from Daniel's 
Kuyl to the Riet Riv’cr. When Nicholas 
Waterboer was elected in Griquatown in 
1822, many of the Griqua withdrew and 
joined other races ; a second exodus under 
Buys moved toward the mountains on the 
frontier of Cai)e Colony, and ])roduced 
the Bergenaers. In 1826, Adam Kok’s 
Grhpia went to the Bushman colony of 
Philippolis, which had been devastated 
by the Kaffirs. From 1834 the (rriqua 
chiefs were in receipt of Briti.sh subsidies, 
and in 1848-1853 (he peo|)le 
® were under British suzerainty, 
e c ow recognition of the 

**** Orange Free State in 1854, 
the government of that republic ju'es.scd 
yet harder ui)on the eastern Griqua, 
who emigrated in 1862 beyond the 
Drakensberg to “No Man’s Land ” in 
Kaffraria. About this time, 1861, the Pondo 
chieftain Faku, who was threatened by 
the Kaffirs, resigned his rights in favour 
of Great Britain, who divided a portion of 
the territory among the (rriqua, Basutos. 
and Fingos of Adam Kok. This district 
was united, in 1876, with Ca])c Colony, 
as “ East (iriqualand.” Meanwhile, the 
western (rriqua^* who were divided 
from their brethren by the Lower Vaal, 
had also suffered under the continual 


advance of the Caj)e Boers. Finally, on 
October 27th, 1871, Britain .succeeded 
in persuading Waterboer, the chief, to 
cede his territory to her, including the 
newly discovered diamond-fields. Every¬ 
where, by slow degrees and diplomatic 
skill, a peaceful modus vivendi was 
attained for Hottentots and European 
settlers alike. But the yellow races of 
South Africa must eventually disappear 
from history. Such hybrid races seem 
doomed to wear out rapidly, unless saved 
by strong infusion of new blood. 




THE KAFFIR PEOPLES 

'THROUGHOUT Southern and Central 

^ Africa the negro races sjxiak Bantu 
(liakets. The tribes of the south-east—that 
is, south of the Zambesi and east of the 
Hottentots—are generally included under 
the title of Kaffir, a term of Arab origin, 
meaning unbelievers.’^ 

It apj^ears that the Kaffirs migrated 
from the north southward, and, starting 
from Abyssinian territory, finally arrived 
at South-east Africa. The extent of 
the.se migrations is probably exaggerated. 
In the tenth century a kingdom of the 
Zingi, or Sendsh, existed in the interior of 
Sofala; the king could ])lace 3,000 
warriors in the held, who w^erc mounted 
iijion oxen. The kingdom exported a large 
amount of slaves, gold, iron, and ivory. 
Races related to tlie Sendsh seem to have 
lived some distance away u])on the coast; 
others who were less civilised lived in the 
interior and appear from descriptions to 
have been the ancestors of the Jagga and 
Masimba. The later kingdom of Mono- 
motapa, or more correctly 
of the Monomotapa—the 
word means “ sons of the 
mines,” and is undoubtedly 
applied to the ruling family 
—is jjrobably identical with 
the older state of the 
Sendsh. The gold of the 
country, which w^as also 
worked by the Kaffirs, gave 
a sjdondour to the kingdom 
of the Monomotapa, which 
was widely exaggerated by 
the ancient chroniclers; 
hence the kingdom was 
finally represented ujion 
European maps as of 
fabulous extent. 

In modern times two 
races of the Kaffir people of 
South Africa can be dis¬ 
tinguished : an older race, 
which dates back to the 
original conquest of the 
district in antiquity, and a 
younger, warlike race. 


OF THE SOUTH-EAST 

which, migrating back again from the 
south, presses ui)on its ]:)eaceful northern 
relations as well as upon other peoj)les. 
The people of Monomotai:)a belong to the 
older group, and their descendants now 
inhabit Mashonaland; for the modern 
Mashona call themselves Makalanga, 
evidently the same name as that of the 
inhabitants of Monomotapa, who were 
called Mocaranga. The Portuguese 
chroniclers tell us that, about 1600, 
Monomotapa was divided into three 
states, se])arate provinces which had 
made themselves indej)endent—Sakumbe, 
Mann, and Chicova. 

After this disrui)tion of the wealthy 
Monomotaj)a no other great ])o]itical 
organisation came into being, anci a con¬ 
quering race would have found itself con¬ 
fronted by a very feeble opposition. In 
process of time such a race arose among the 
south-eastern Kaffiis. Our information 
concerning their internal history is ex¬ 
tremely scanty previous to their first 
collisions w^ith the 
Euroj^ean settlers; but 
this is not a serious loss, 
inasmuch as their great 
campaigns of conquest, 
which convulsed Africa as 
far as the great lakes, were 
begun at a much later 
period. Most of the Kaffir 
races agree in the tradition 
that they migrated to their 
territory from the north¬ 
east, and the legend is con¬ 
firmed by the Arab chron¬ 
icles ; these migrations 
were not simultaneously 
undertaken, but were slowly 
and gradually completed. 
In the seventeenth century 
the race of the Kosa Kaffirs 
were living furthest to the 
south, and had slowly pene¬ 
trated into the Hotten¬ 
tot district. The northern 
group of the south-east 
Kaffirs were collectively 
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known as ** Zulu ” and originally in¬ 
habited Natal and its northern coastline; 
the Swazi, who lived in the district 
which bears their name, were closely 
related to them in language. 

Before the a])i)earance of Europeans 
movements seem to have been going on 
within the Zulu group, resulting in the 
absorption of smaller tribes and the for¬ 
mation of stronger racial confederacies. 
Meanwhile the Kosa had to reckon with 
the advance of wliite colonists. 

The first vic tims of (he merciless war 
which afterward began fell in the year 
i7Jf), when a hunting party which had 
entered the Kaffir territory was murdered. 
Small skirmishes continued, especially 
after 1754, without stopping the advance 
of the cefionists, until, in the year, 
1778, the Governor of Caj)e Colony, V'on 
Plettenburg, laid down the boundary line 
ot the (ireat Fish River. d'he Kaffirs, 


however, paid not the smallest attention 
to this delimitation ; consequently, in 
the year 1780, the first Kaffir war broke 
out, when a small band of ninety-two 
colonists and forty Hottentots suc'xessfully 
drove the Kaffirs across the Great Fish 
River. Internal dissension had broken 
out among the Kaffirs themselves, and 
the races which fled across the boundary 
river had already been defeated and 
weakened, and were now forced to give 
way onc'e more. In the following year tln^ 
disturbances continued ; in the years 
I7()5-I7()f) the chief Ndlambe had a des¬ 
perate struggle with his nephew, (.iaika, 
lor the supremacy in the Kosa territory. 

In I7cj7 Gaika was ]:>roclaimed king of 
all the tribes to tli^ west of the Kei by 

John Barrow, private secretary to 

].ord Macartney; he remained peaceful 
during the struggles of the British with 
the chief Kungwa, who died m 181T, 
on Algoa Bay, and with 
Ndlambe on the (irc‘at 

Fish River. In the yt'ar 
1818 he was driven west¬ 
ward after his defeat on 
the Amalinde plain on the 
Chumie River by Ndlambe’s 
j)arty under a man ot low 
rank, tlu‘ prc^iihet and 

magician Makanna ; but 
shortly aftc-Twards — in 
i8i() — before (irahams- 
town on the Cowie river, 
Makanna lell into the 
hands of the colonists he 
had attackc'd. The 
further details of the 
struggle are closely con¬ 
nected with the develo])- 
ment ot Cape Colony, and 
are reserved until we reach 
tljat subject. 

Meanwhile, undisturbed 
by European attacks, a 
warrior state had arisen 
among the Zulus, for 
which few parallels arc to 
be found in the whole 
course of the world’s 
history. The Zulus, whose 
name is now generally 
extended to include the 
whole race, were originally 
nothing more than a 
small wandering tribe of 
little importance; but 
about the beginning of the 



THE BIRTH OF THE COLONY OF NATAL 
Lieut. Farewell treating with the chiefs under Chaka, the 2fulu king, in 1824. 
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nineteenth century the 
immense energy and 
ruthless tyranny of their 
chief Chaka gave them 
undisputed pre-eminence. 
Chaka’s mother had sent 
him for safety to Dingis- 
wayo, chief of the neigh¬ 
bouring and more })owerful 
tribe of he Tetwa, where 
he was biought up; then 
about the year i8i8 he 
returned, at the age of 
thirty, took up the reins 
of government, and 
quickly succeeded in in¬ 
corporating the Tclwas 
with the Zulus. 

The whole state was 
now remodelled with a 
view to war and conquest, 
and the subject members 
were organised and 
systematically trained foi 
t his ])urp()se. The smaller 
lacial conledera('ies disap- 
]>eared out' after the other, 
and lamily life within the 
tribe itsell was almost 
entirely liroken uj). The 
nation was hencetorward 
divided into army corps, 
each under its own warrior 
( hief, or induna ; the 
women, who were also 
subjected to this military 
system, were nothing 
more than concubines, 
and were often not jier- 
mitted to rear their own 



ZULU WIICH-DOCTOR MAKING WARRIORS INVULNERABLE 


When about to practise their arts these wizards smear their faces with some 
white pigment. Round their heads th^ wear fish-bladders. Their bodies are 
swathed in a dress of bullock's hair. The doctor works himself into a frenzy 
and dances wildly round the circle of warriors, dashing his switch in their 
faces and occasionailv thrusting a lump of clay and dirt into their mouths. 


cliildr(‘n. 'J'hc army was constantly 
rejuvenated by enlisting the youthful 
members of conquered races ; the 
obvious result oi this system was that 
constant wars were a vital necessity 
for tlie Zulu kingdom, and that its 
influence iqion its neighbours was in¬ 
variably destructi\'e. When these 
neighbours were not destroyed, they 
fell upon other races in their luisty 
retreat before the advancing Zulus, 
until at length a considerable part 
of South Africa was in a state of fer¬ 
ment and commotion. Thus the Mantati, 
who had been thrust aside by the 
Zulus, threatened the Cape itself, after 
crushing some of the weaker races to 
the north of the Orange River ; however, 
in 1823, they were defeated by the 


Griqua Hottentots, and gradually 
relapsed into quiescence. Remnants ol 
otlier races, partly Fingoes from the 
Tugela, ])artly Zulus who had shared 
in revolts against Chaka’s cruelty, 
streamed toward the south-west and finally 
joined the Fingo tribe ; from 1835, idler 
the w’ar, some ib,()()0 of tlunn were settled 
by the British to the east of the Great 
Fish River. 

In the year 1828 Chaka fell a victim 
to a conspiracy of his two brothers, one 
of w’hom, Dingan, seized the power after 
a hard struggle with his fellow conspirator. 
He surpassed even Chaka in cruelty and 
ferocious energy, and completed the 
organisation of the army. But the 
enemies were already approaching who 
were finally to break the Zulu power. 
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British colonists had settled on the 
coasts of Natal ; in 1837 Boers crossed 
the mountains and asked permission of 
Dingan to settle. The Kaffir chief enticed 
the leader of the Boers, 

Pieter Retief, with sixty- 
six of his men, into his 
encampment, and for 
their confidence mur¬ 
dered them on Febru¬ 
ary 5th, 1838 ; then be¬ 
gins a new }iage in 
South African history, 
one of th(* many whi<'h 
have b(‘eii written in 
blood. 

For D i n g a n the 
cowardly deed brought 
fatal consequences. The 
Boers gathered a strong 
force, marched into 
Natal under command 
of Andries Pretorius, and 
inflicted a bloody defeat 
on Dingan when he altack(‘d their laager 
with 12,000 men on December i()th, 1838. 
Dingan fled to the Swazi Kaffirs, and 
met his death among them shortly 
afterward, about 1840. His successor. 
Panda, “ Prince of the Zulus,” who came 
to power on 
February 4 th, 

1840, was obliged 
to abandon Natal 
to the Boers, who 
were shortly after¬ 
wards forcibly in¬ 
corporated with 
the British colonial 
empire. Thus an 
impassable barrier 
was set up on the 
south against the 
warlike tendencies 
of the Zulus; their 
attacks upon the 
north became all 
the more frequent. 

Panda’s reign 
was a period of 
peace with thc' 

British. This state 
of affairs con¬ 
tinued until 
Panda’s son 
Ketchwayo, or Cetewayo, in 1857, suc¬ 
ceeded in defeating his brother Umbelasi 
in a bloody battle upon the Tugela 
River, and ousting his father, who had 
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not interfered in the quarrel. In Cetewayo, 
the typical warrior Zulu prince again came 
to light, and upon the death of Panda, 
in 1872, it became plain that the peace 
between the Zulus and 
the British Government 
would be of no long 
duration. M ar a u d i n g 
expeditions upon the 
frontier increased in fre¬ 
quency, and wore further 
incited by refugees from 
both parties. Cetewayo, 
who saw what was 
coming, had raised his 
army to the number of 
40,000 men. The British 
insisted that this danger¬ 
ous force should be dis¬ 
banded, and declared 
war upon the refusal of 
thc Zulu ruler. There 
could be no doubt about 
the final issue. A British 
force was, indeed, destroyed by thc 
spears and clubs of the Zulu regiments 
at Isiindlhwana, or Isandula, on January 
22nd, 1870, and thc base camp at Rorke’s 
Drift, held by 120 men, fiercely attacked 
by 4,000 Zulus; but as Dingan was 
ultimately beaten 
by the Boers, so 
was Cetewayo by 
the British on 
July 4th, at 
Ulundi; thc Kaffir 
king was forced to 
surrender uncon¬ 
ditionally, in the 
forest of Ngome 
on the Black Um- 
volosi, on August 
28th, 1879. The 
further advance of 
the British and 
their gradual 
occupation of the 
country are events 
which belong to 
European African 
history. 

The crater of 
this racial war had 
thus been violently 
stopped ; but 
bands of warriors were spreading devasta¬ 
tion over a wide area. At the time 
when Chaka rose to be head of the 
Zulu races a part of his ‘people fled away 
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THE ZULU WAR OF 1879 : FUGITIVES FROM ISANDLHWANA 
The Zulu state was remodelled with a view to war and conquest about 1820, and 
the resulting state of ferment in South Africa was brought to a head when 
Cetewayo destroyed a British force at Isandlhwana, near the Buffalo River, in 1870 


from his iron rule. Under 
the leadership of the chief 
Moselikatse, the band 
started north-west in 
i8i8, and first came into 
collision with the race of 
the Makololo, who were 
settled in the eastern 
part of the modern 
Orange River Colony. 

The Makololo retired 
before their attack, 
marched northward in 
1824 under their chief 
Sebituane, and crossed 
the Central Zambesi. 

Meanwhile, the Mata- 
bcle, as the people of 
Moselikatse called them¬ 
selves after a Zulu tribe 
that had long been settled 
in the Transvaal, met 
with other opponents 
between the Orange and 
Vaal rivers—namely, a 
part of the Korana Hot¬ 
tentots, and also the 
Basuto people, who were 
of the Bechuana race. 

These latter are said to 
have migrated to their 
territory at the outset of 
the seventeenth century, 
and to have grown con¬ 
siderably in ])ower by 
absorbing the remnants 
of other races. The most 
important of the Basuto 
chiefs, Moshesh —- from 
about 1820 to i8()8— 
repelled the Matabele 
^ attack in 1831, acquiring thereby both 
reputation and influence. The Matabele 
were unable to advance further south, and 
gradually got possession of the modern 
Transvaal. However, on one side the Boers, 
trekking across the Vaal River, defeated 
Moselikatse in 1837, drove him north of 

the Limpopo. The Matabele then turned 
upon Mashonaland, the old Monomotapa. 
Here the tribes could offer no effective 
resistance. Plundering and slaughter was 
carried on in true Zulu fashion; the wives 
of the conquered race followed their new 
masters as prisoners, while the young men 
were enlisted in the army. As all the 
attempts of the Matabele to cross the 
Zambesi were fruitless, the main body of 
the race remained in Mashonaland, a 
2 B 


standing cause of annoyance to their 
neighbours. After the death of Moseli¬ 
katse, Lobengula became chief in 1870. 
About the beginning of the ’eighties there 
was a constant influx of whites into his 
kingdom, attracted by its wealth of gold ; 
at the beginning of 1889 and 1894 his 
territory was taken over by the British 
South Africa Company. The power of 
the Matabele was utterly broken by the 
defeat of Lobengula on November ist, 
1893, on the Bembesi River, to the north¬ 
east of his capital of Buluwayo. 

Less known to us than the history of the 
Matabele is that of the other Zulu peoples, 
whose devastating raids extended east¬ 
ward and far beyond the Zambesi. In 
their case we have to proceed more 
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cautiously. In the first place it appears 
that Kaffirs of an older stock, closely 
resembling the Zulus in their customs, 
had been settled in the Zambesi district 
and the East African highland for centuries 
—that is, probably since the time of 

the great migra-_ ^ __ 

tion from the ; 
north; the! 

Wayao, who 
vigorously at- I 
tacked the 
Makua on the 
Kovuma about a 
decade ago, were 
probably one of 
these tribes. But, 
m the next place, I 

whole races, the cetewayo 

so-called Zulu Two of the most famous native c 



the races on the Lower Zambesi. The 
regular export of gold had maintained a 
certain connection between this district 
and more advanced races, and the in¬ 
habitants had made considerable progress 
in civilisation. Artistic iron and gold 

__ s m i t h s e X - 

changed the pro¬ 
ducts of their 
industry not 
only with their 
fellows, but even 
with Arabs and 
Portuguese, and 
the rnanufactun' 
of woollen fabrics 
had spread from 

the Zambesi far 

LOBEMGULA ‘he interior, 

tfs : Cetewayo, the typical warrior TllC J)0])ultltion 


‘^O-Cdlieu Z-UiU Two of the most famous native chiefs : Cetewayo, the typical warrior ]H)puiauiMi 

apes, have adop- Zulu prince, and Lobengula, the last independent Matabclc chief. Was Composed ol 


ted the manners 

and military customs of the Zulus, and 
have consequently helped to contuse 
the boundaries of the true area of 
Zulu distribution, oversjiread by the 
“ later invasion.” Now, this same 
northern grouj) of Kaffirs seems to have 
been vigorously active several centuries 
ago, and perhaps played the same part 
as the Zulus did in our own times; such 
at least seems to be the true significance 
of the Jagg and Masimba expeditions, 
which arc worthy of a closer examination. 

The Matabcle campaign which con¬ 
vulsed Central South - 

Africa up to the Zambesi, 
and indirectly beyond it, 
were in ])<)int of influence 
(*ven surpassed by the 
warfare and devastation 
spread by other Zulu bands 
upon the east coast and 
upon either side of the 
Lower Zambesi. The chief 
Mani-kus is said to have 
led the first army north¬ 
ward after Chaka’s death. 

Gasaland, the district be¬ 
tween the mouth of the 
Zambesi and Zululand, was lord cr 


very different 
(dements, for slavery had here been a 
flourishing institution from an eaily period 
and its usual results, the dissolution and 
fusion of ract'S, were jdainly manifest. 

Th(‘ warlike Zulus, under Songoiidawe, 
M|)(‘sen, Sum and Mbonan, Mputa and 
Kidiaonga, attacki'cl this mixture of races 
with shattering energy. But in this case 
they no longer a])pear under their own 
name ; i)erhaps they had in part emigiated 
northward to esca})e Chaka’s tyranny at a 
time when this ])eople was being consoli¬ 
dated under his iron rule, and had not 

- entirely imposed the name 

of its own little tribe upon 
the general whole. We find 
such Zulu offshoots as 
“ Landin " on the Zambesi, 
as “ Wangoni” to the west 
of the Nyassa, as “ Masiti ” 
or “ Masitu ” between the 
Nyassa and the east coast 
the continent, as 
“ Watuta ” to the south of 
Unyamwesi. All these exer¬ 
cised a terribly destructive 
influence; their examj)lc 
induced peaceful agricul- 
:.MSFORD tural tribes to assume the 


Zambesi and Zululand, was lord Chelmsford tural tribes to assume the 
%st oveiTun and dev^s- dres.s and arms ol_the con 


tated ; the inhabitants, 
who had previously been a happy and 
industrious people, were scattered or 
reduced to slavery, and they now bred 
dogs for their supply of meat in place of 
their beloved cattle, which fell into the 
hands of the Zulus. A similar fate befell 


querors (the stabbing spear 
and the shield covered with oxhide), 
and in like manner to invade and de¬ 
vastate the territory of their neighbours. 
Among these “ Zulu-apes ” may also be 
included, in a certain sense, the Wahehe, 
who, as a whole, are closely related to the 


THE HEROIC DEFENCE OF RORKE’S DRIFT : 120 MEN AGAINST I.OOO ZULUS 

In the beginning of the Zulu War of 1879, Chelmsford’s main force advanced to Isandlhwana, leaving a small band to 
guard communications at Rorke’s Drift. The Zulus evaded him, and burst on the camp, and, but for its heroic defence 
by 120 whites against l,0()() Zulus, would have invaded Natal. From Lady Butler's picture by the artist’s permission 


Wiisagara. About i8()0, and especially 
from about 1870, they founded several 
kingdoms upon true Zulu principles under 
their chiefs Nyugumba, Matshinga, and 
Mambamb(‘, which were ultimatc'ly sub¬ 
dued in i8(/) by the advance ot Gorman 
colonisation. Phenomena precisely similar 
in kind to these modern aggressive mili¬ 
tary Kaffir communities had presented 
themselves three centuries before. When 


troops, whose king had great difficulty in 
maintaining his position even with Portu¬ 
guese help, and subdued i)art ol the 
Porluguest* district of Angola. 

They renewed their attack from 1542- 
1546, and, after bringing Congo to the verge 
of destruction, were finally defeated ; the 
remainder of them then settled in the 
district of Kassandje. Their originat 
habitation is said to have been about the 


the second Portuguese embassy was staying sources of the Zambesi and of the Congo ; 


in the year I4()0- 
I4qi with Mani- 
Congo, the king of 
the Lower Congo, 
whose court was at 
Ambasse, news ar¬ 
rived from the in¬ 
terior that the 
people of the Mun- 
dequetc, on the 
lakes at the sources 
of the Congo, were 
preparing for war. 
The Congo king 
immediately had 
himself baptised, 



niiotl & Fry 

THE DEFENDERS OF RORKE’S DRIFT 


SO they may very 
well have been a 
Kaffir race. More¬ 
over, the military 
organisation of the 
Jagga apparently 
corresponds in its 
main features with 
that of the Zulus. 
The J agga also 
increased their 
strength by incor¬ 
porating with their 
troops the youth of 
the peoples whom 
they defeated and 


like Clovis of old, Lieutenant* Chard and Bromhead, whose six score men held fifenerallv slaufi^h- 
and successfully Cetewayo. ^ 

beat the enemy. This first movement seems attainments in civilisation, or of their 

to have been the prelude to further strug- customs, we know but little; the name 

gles and the invasion of the Jagga. Under Jagga is certainly a Kaffir word, and 

their king, Simbo, these “Giacas” advanced means “troops,” “soldiers,” or “bodies 

toward the west coast, defeated the Congo of young men.” 
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M&shonaland 


A LMOST throughout Eastern Africa, 
evidences are to be found of the 
presence of an early civilisation of which 
ii may be confidently affirmed that it was 
not indigenous. From Somaliland as far 
southward as Mozambique ruined stone 

. buildines are to be found upon 

^eR»m*a 

aj***t* ^ I A doubtless belong to th(‘ ])eriod 
M.shon.U«a^f Portuguese and Arabic 
supremacy; the origin of others, however, 
is yet unexplained. This chain of rums is 
terminated at Mozambique. But further 
south, beyond the Zambesi, in the interior 
of Sofala is a large district—Mashonaland— 
containing a number of extensive ruins, in¬ 
cluding the famous Simbabwe, the unusual 
size and solidity of which vividly impress 
the imagination. 

These were stone buildings, all of very 
similar character ; in their sim})lcsl form 
they consist of a circular wall, built of hewn 
stones without mortar, and otten displaying 
some sim])le ornamentation of straight 
lines running round their circumference. 
Usually a second wall surrounds this first 
circle, and thc‘. intervening space is divided 
into small rooms by ])artitions. The 
entrance is guarded by special fortifica¬ 
tions ; their whole character indicates that 
the inhabitants lived in a liostile district in 
a state of continual war. Strong massive 
towers, tlie object of which it is difficult to 
ex]dain, rose here and there. The ruins arc 
exceptionally poor in objects of civilisation. 
We may mention a few figures of birds and 
pots of soajistone, iron implements which 
perhaps belonged to later inhabitants of 
the ruins, some porcelain, which may have 
been brought into the interior by Arab 
merchants; and this is jn'actically all. In 
old accounts, especially in 

Fortresses 


o - iggers which were unintelli¬ 

gible to the visitors; .such inscriptions 
have been discovered in modern times, 
and appear to be of Semitic origin. 

But the reason why those stone castles 
were built is clear. Everywhere in the 
neighbourhood of the buildings we find 


of strange inscriptions on the 


smelting furnaces, dross, pieces of ore, 
and remnants of crucibles, and in many of 
these fragments are still to be found traces 
of gold ; there can be no doubt that these 
old fortresses were built to protect the 
gold-diggers. 

In the next place it is clear from the 
utter lack of artistic work that the 
builders were not Indians, Egyptians, or 
Greeks. In effect, we must attribute the 
buildings to a Semitic people, with an 
overwhelming presumption in favour of 
the Arabs. We are irresistibly led to 
identify Mashonaland with the Ophir of 
the Bible. 

When and why the district was 
abandoned it is impossible to say ; but 
the condition of the buildings seems to 
point to their almost simultaneous de¬ 
struction by hostile forces. As regards 
the question of the Arab settlements of 
Roman times, we have information 
from writers who belong to European 
civilisation—namely, the so-called “ Peri- 
VK V Erythr.Tan Sea," 

Land Geography of Ptolemy. 

of*0 hir these sources it appears 

° that in the second century 

A.D. there were a large number of 
trading stations upon the east coast of 
Africa, with which the Arabs maintained 
a vigorous and ])rofitablc trade. It was just 
at tliat period that the Arabs began to 
mono))olisc the trade by forcing the 
Egyptian ships to transfer their cargoes 
to Arab vessels at the exit of the Strait of 
Bab el-Mandcb. ' 4 t can hardly be doubted 
that the settlements had been in existence 
long before that period. The most 
southerly point known to Ptolemy was the 
promontory of Prasum, which he places in 
ib° 25' latitude south. This would nearly 
correspond to the latitude of the modern 
Mozambique. He llso mentions Rhapta, 
which is to be found upon the coast of 
Zanzibar, corresponding possibly with the 
modern Pangani, which lies upon the 
river Rufu as the old town did upon the 
Rhaptus ; or it is to be identified with 
Kilwa. Further north lay Tonike, Essina, 
and other trading stations. Our informants 
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know nothing of any unusually great 
2Xport of gold or of the gold-mines and 
towns of Mashonaland. They lay more 
stress upon the export of resin from 
Northern East Africa. Possibly the Arabs 
were careful to hide the source of their 
gold supply ; that their domination in 
Mashonaland may have already come to 
ruin is supported by an observation in the 
Arabic chronicle of Kilwa, stating that it 
was not before the year looo a.d. that the 
])eoplc of Makdishu—that is, Somaliland— 
rediscovered the gold-mines of Sofala. 

According to Arab accounts of later cen¬ 
turies, trade appears to have continued in 
a flourishing condition, and to have been 


shared by Indian and at times by Chinese 
ships. About 908 A.D. Makdishu and 
Horawa, or Brava, on the Somali coast 
were founded by Arabs from El-Chasa on 
the Persian Gulf, as also was Kilwa about 
975. The islands of Zanzibar and Pemba 
had been in the hands of the Arabs long 
before, and even mixed races of Arabs 
and negroes were to be found on the coast. 
In the twelfth century we have mention 
of Malindi, or Melinde, and also of Momba ; 
but Kilwa seems to have been predominant 
for a long period—probably because it 
had the monopoly of gold export—while 
Makdishu was of chief importance on the 
north. Islam was early transplanted to 
Africa and helped to consolidate 
the Arab settlements. So when 
the Portuguese finally raised 
the veil which shrouded these 
districts, there were a number 
of flourishing sultanates and 
rich towns U])on the coast, 
which were in the hands of the 
Arabs from Sofala as far north 
as Malindi, while a vigorous 
communication was kej)t up 
by sea between the coasts 
of East Africa and India. 
The appearance of the Portu¬ 
guese was promptly followed 
by collisions with these Arab 
settlements. In the south, the 
Arabs were succe.ssfully driven 
back ; but the northern towns, 
especially Mombasa, though 
more or less subjugated, were 
at best a doubtful and expen¬ 
sive acquisition, even during tlie 
flourishing period of Portuguese 
[)redominance. When Portu¬ 
gal’s power declined the 
strongest and most maritime 
of the Arab states naturally 
entered into her inheritance. 

This Arab state was Oman, 
which was situated on the 
eastern jioint of the Arabian 
peninsula, a district facing 
India and Persia ; at an 
early date its geographical 
situation gave it a dominant 
]>osition, and the power 
of the state was increased 
by the formation of a special 
Mohammedan sect, the chief of 
which was the reigning sultan 
of the land, with the title of 
Imam of Maskat. Oman was 
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RUmS OF FORTS OF THE GOLD-DIGGERS OF OPHIR 
Througfhout Mashonaland are impressive ruins, probably forts of ancient 
gold-digrsrers, the district being identified with the Ophir of the Bible. 
Those of Simbabwe, shown above, are most famous. A model of the ruins 
is shown in the top right-hand corner; one of the massive tower fortifica¬ 
tions at the bottom, the other objects being sculptures found in the ruins. 
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tom by internal dissensions for a long 
period; but in 1624 the Jarcbite Nasser 
ben Murdjid made himself sole ruler. He 
was forthwith obliged to embark upon a 
war with the Portuguese, who had several 
coast towns belonging to Oman in their 
possession; but it was his cousin and 
^. successor, .Sul tan ben Sef (1649- 

A**K*«i» 1668), who first succeeded in 

/o ^ * taking the last Portuguese 
otuman Maskat, in 1650. 

During the course of this war Oman had 
become a formidable maritime power. 
Sultan ben Scf harassed the Portuguese 
in India and East Africa, and about i()6o 
temporarily seized the town of Mombasa. 
In 1698, his son and successor, Sef ben 
vSultan, succeeded in capturing Mombasa, 
stirring uj) the entire poj)ulation of the 
coast against the Portuguese, and thus 
subduing East Africa as far as Cape 
Delgado. 

Meanwhile it began to appear that the 
little state of Oman had undertaken a 
task beyond its powers. If tlie coast 
towns—Kilwa, Zanzibar, Melindi, Patta, 
Fasa—took advantage of the weakness 
of Oman to declare themselves inde¬ 
pendent petty states the Aral) dominion 
would be overthrown. This was precisely 
what occurred. In 1728 Portugal availed 
herself of the resulting confusion to make 
a second attack; Patta fell into her 
hands again, and on March i6lh Mombasa, 
the last Arab stronghold on the coast, 
was obliged to open its gates. This was 
the ex]jiring effort of the Portuguese 
power. As soon as the inhabitants of the 
coast again united their torces against the 
foreigners, the towns were lost in rapid 


succession—Zanzibar, Masia, Pemba, and 
on November 26th, 1729, Mombasa. 

In Maskat the Jarebite dynasty was 
replaced by the Abu Saidi family, which 
rules in Oman and Zanzibar now. The 
founder of this dynasty was the com¬ 
mander-in-chief Sohar Ahmed ben Said, 
who ascended the throne in 1744. The 
change of dynasty led to a second change 
in the relations between Oman and tht* 
African coast towns. Marka, Zanzibar, 
and Kilwa alone acknowledged the new' 
supremacy ; the remaining towns, headed 
by the ever restless Mombasa, under the 
brothers Mohammed and Ali ben Osman, 
declared their independence and found 
themselves immediately at war with 
Ahmed ben Said in const'cjuence. At the 
same tim(‘, internal struggles were raging 
in the several towns, csi)ecially in Patta. 
Ultimately, in I7^^5, an ingenious 
manauivre re'slored to Maskat the wliole 
coast line, which for a long time bore the 
mild yoke of the rulers without complaint. 

It was not until the gov'ernor of Mom¬ 
basa, Abdallah ben Ahmeil (1814-1823) 
attempted to make himself indejieiident, 
that the reigning monarch of Maskat, 
Seyyid Said, was roused to greater energy. 

After long hesitation, he sent 
a fleet to East Africa in 1822, 
and with the assistance of 
Mohammed ben Nasser, the 
governor of Zanzibar, wdio had remained 
faithful to him, he speedily reduced 
Mombasa to a desperate condition. As 
a last resource Seliman ben Ali ])laced 
himself under the ])rotection of the 
Englishman Owen in 1824. But the 
British Government did not confirm the 


Struggles 
of the 

Arab States 



MOMBASA IN THE DAYS OF THE SLAVE TRADE: BOMBARDMENT BY BRITISH WARSHIPS 
Mombasa, the ever restless Arab state on the east coast of Africa, founded before the Portuguese occupation in the 
fifteenth century, is now the capital of the British East African Protectorate* It was a centre of the slave trade. 
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THE END OF SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR 
With the introduction of the clove-tree and the growth of plantations. the old Arab 
slave trade of Zanzibar revived, and rose to enormous proportions, until the British 
intervened. This picture shows the destruction of the last of the slavers stockades. 


convention, and the 
town was forced to 
surrender to Seyyid 
Said, who appeared 
m 1828 with a fleet of 
eleven shii)s of war. 

Shortly atterwards, 
however, Mombasa was 
again in full revolt, 
until 1837, when Seyyid 
Said succeeded in re¬ 
covering ])OSse.s.sion of 
the town by treachery 
itnd completely expel¬ 
ling the ruling family 
()1 the Msara, to which 
lie. had jueviously en¬ 
trusted some ])owers ol 
government. In 1840 
the victorious sultan 
determined to transfer 
his resid(‘n(a‘ jierma- 
ncuitly to Africa, and 
chose Zanzibar for this 
])urpos(;. 'I'he con¬ 
nection between Oman 
Lind Zanzibar was dis¬ 
solved by the death ol 
.Seyyid Said in 185(1, 
one of his sons, Seyyid 
Madjid, taking the 
A f r 1 c a ii Qommions, 
while Seyyid Sueni 
received the Arabian 
territory. Great 
Britain, who.se position 
as dominant Power in 
till* Indian Ocean wais 
now assured, adjusted 
certain points of vari¬ 
ance between the two rulers in i85(), by 
inducing the sultan of Zanzibar to pay hi.s 
brotlu*!" in Maskat a yearly subsidy ol 
40,000 dollars. She also su])portcd the 
sultan against one of liis younger brothers 
who attemiiled to revolt, the later sultan 
S(‘vyid liargash. During the closing years 
of Seyyid Madjid’s life Great Britain paid 
the yearly compensation due from the 
sultan to Alaskat out of her own resources. 
After Seyyid Madjid’s death, in 1870, 
the power passed to hi.s brother Seyyid 
Bargash, who died on April 25th, 1888. 
Under his government tho.se changes 
began which have effected a fundamental 
revolution in African affairs. 

The wealth of the Arabs dwelling on the 
coast and the islands was chiefly derived 
from their landed pro])erty. Mombasa, 


for instance, was strong enough to offer 
a long ri'sistance chiefly by reason of its 
possession of the island of Pemba, with 
its ricli idantalions. Since 1818 the 
clove-troe had been cultivated there with 
brilliantly successful results. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the 
commerce of Zanzibar was very unimpor¬ 
tant ; the export of ivory was compara¬ 
tively small; the slave trade was carried 
on in a very modest way, and the traders, 
chiefly Indians, were few in number. 
The introduction of the clove-tree pro¬ 
duced a great change. Large plantations 
now s})rang up, requiring many hands to 
work them ; slave-hunting and the slave 
trade revived. The wealth thus acquired 
enabled enterprising Arabs not only to 
get .slaves from the coast tribes by barter, 
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but also to fit out strong, well-armed brought over to Zanzibar. Thus the unfor- 
expeditions for the purpose of breaking tunate districts of East Africa were sacri- 
down the numerous obstacles to trade, and ficed to marauders of the worst class, and 
of buying or kidnapping slaves in the the Arabs became the curse of the country, 
interior. Ivory and cheap slaves now About the different centres of Arab influ- 
came down to the coast in abundance, ence oases of higher culture certainly 

and the extraordinary jirofits which were arose amid the general devastation, which 

made at the outset were a stimulus to exercised some beneficial influence upon 

more extensive raids and trading expedi- the natives ; but such benefits were far 
tions. Thus Arab influence spread further outweighed by the attendant misery. The 
into the interior, though the idea was Arabs began to make jflan tat ions at these 

never entertained of establishing any centres also, a fresh demand for slaves 

l)ermancnt political supremacy on the arose, and the raids continued incessantly, 
continent, apart from that already existing The earliest and most important base of 
in the settlements upon the coast. The operations was Tabora in Unyamwesi, 

Zanzibar government certainly claimed which may be said to mark the first and 
the allegiance of the several Arab con- shortest stage of the Arab advance, 

tractors who made their way into the Further inland is Ujiji, the harbour ot 

interior on their own account; but it could Tanganyika, and also the notorious 

not and would not exercise any control, Nyangwe, on the Upper Congo, whence the 
and generally did not attempt to assert its Eastern Congo valley was cruelly dev^as- 

rights until {he return of the caravans. tated. Many tribes, such as the Manyema 

The increase of the slave trade, and the became the ready helpers of the Arabs, and 
devastation which it created, compelled took to raiding on their own initiative, 
the intervention of the British. As early Within the lew years ensuing, British 
as 1847 they had prohibited the slave influence was strengthened by the appoint- 

trade north of Brava ; in 1873, Sir Bartle ment of .several British officials. But 

Frere was sent out to add his persuasions, other Powers were now alert to appro- 

which were of a forcible character, to priatc “ spheres of influence ” in the Dark 

those of the Consul-General, Sir John Continent. Treaty-making began to be 
Kirk, and to impose upon the sultan a actively carried on in the interior, and 
treaty whereby the slave trade was ofii- ])re.sently it became imperative that Great 
cially abolished. The result was inevit- Britain and Germany .should ome to a 
ably disastrous for the Arab ])lantation definite understanding as to their respec- 
owners, who, dei)rived of the labour neces- five areas of ascendency. The matter 
sary to their work, were reduced to poverty was finally settled by the Anglo-Cierman 
and inspired with fierce hatred of every Convention of i8go, accompanied by an 
Euroj)ean. The only course open to these Anglo-French agreement, which virtually 
ruined men was to try their fortunes at turned the northern half of the Zanzibar 
trading on the continent, to collect ivory .sultanate into a British protectorate, Zanzi- 
and kidnap slaves, which were secretly bar and Pemba being included therein. 



A VIEW OF ZANZIBAR, ONCE THE CENTRE OF THE SLAVE TRADE 
Zanzibar, the capital of the sultanate, on the island of Zanzibar, is the principal port on the east coast of Africa, and 
is under British protection. It was the centre of the East African slave trade in the days of its greatest prosperity. 
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TRIBES OF NORTH AND CENTRAL EAST AFRICA 


AT the present time in Central East 
Africa it is possible to distinguish 
with tolerable clearness several zones of 
civilisation which display the results of 
long-continued foreign influence. The 
coast lowns and the larger ])ortion of the 
sea-board arc inhabited by the Suaheli, a 
mixed j^coplc with a certain infusion of 
Arab and also of Portuguese blood, 
united by a common language and a 
uniform civilisation. In the fruitful moun¬ 
tainous country behind the coast-line and 
in the plain districts further in the interior 
dwell small races often in a very low stage 
of civilisation. When we penetrate tlxe 
highlands between the Victoria Nyanza, 
Tanganyika, and Nyassa, we reach a 
district too far from the coast to be de¬ 


moralised by the influence of the foreigners 
settled there, and yet sufliciently near 
to receive all kinds of stimulus. Thus, 
in this district has arisen a people, 
the Wanyamwesi, civilised—at least in 


Civilised 
People of 
Moonland 


the African sense of the word— 
admirably distinguished by 
manufacturing industry and by 
an inclination lor trade, and 


likely to be highly important in the 
future of the continent. 


This people has a}>parcntly maintained 
a peaceful intercourse with the coast from 
a very early period. The word Unyamwesi 
means “ Moonland,” and originated 
among the coast population, who may 
have heard, like the Arabs, their teachers, 


of the legendary Mountains of the Moon 
of the ancients : the name was naturally 
attached to the most important district 
of the interior, the goal of all trading 
expeditions. The natural advantages of 
the locality, and especially the protection 
afforded by the plains and lakes against 
attacks from without, contributed to 


advance the prosperity of Unyamwesi; 
50 too did the caravan trade and the higher 
civilisation thereby introduced, which 
helped to consolidate the different races 
of the district to a closer political unity. 
The highest prosperity of this state cer¬ 
tainly came to pass at a time concerning 


which we have no direct information ; 
but its importance can easily be inferred 
even in its present condition of decay. 

The central point of Unyamwesi is 
Unyanyembe ; even after the disruption 
of the kingdom, the date of which is un¬ 
known, communication with the coast was 
- . . maintained here, and certain 

of^A^ab*^* traditions of no great antiquity 
, . were ])reserved. We are pro- 

nvasions correct in placing the 

founder o1 tlu? present dynasty, Swetu I., 
at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Undt^r this ruler the caravan trade, 
which had probably ceased, must have 
been reopened—a movement apparently 
begun by two ele})hant hunters, Mparan- 
gome and Ngogombe, who made their way 
nearly to the coast and then acted as 
guides to the caravans of their country¬ 
men about 1825-18J0. The Arabs soon 
availed themselves of the newly opened 
trade route, and founded Tabor a in 1846 
as their centre of oj)erations. At this 
point begins the great modern Arab in¬ 
cursion into Central Africa, with the great 
revolutions and struggles to which it led. 

Other foreign elements were also to be 
found in Unyamwesi. An offshoot of the 
Hamitic Wahuma immigrations from the 
north appears at an early period but did 
not attain to any political influence in the 
country. f)n the other hand, the Zulu 
raids brought detachments of this war¬ 
like race into the district; their influence 
upon the destinies of Unyamwesi was to 
become important in later times, when 
these additions were known as Watuta or 
Wangoni. About 1850 the Watuta sepa- 
rated from the Masitu, the Zulus 
Raids in Lakes Schirwa and Nyassa, 

^ and, advancing from the north- 
Mooaiand Nyassa, 

attacked the Warori, being attracted by 
their wealth of cattle ; finding them too 
strong, they passed by Urori and advanced 
to Udjidji in 1858, the Arab inhabitants 
taking refuge on the island of Bangwe. 
The Watuta then attacked Uhha, on Lake 
Tanganyika, and Urundi, with its capital, 
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Muwukeye, without success, marched 
through Uvinsa, entered Unyamwesi, and 
arrived by way of Usindja at the Ukercwe 
Lake. Here they remained some years, 
and then returned to Sudussukuma, the 
chief of which prudently became the 
son-in-law of the Watuta leader and 


received his land back as dowry. How- 
p ever, part of the Watuta went 

. farther south, and became the 
* most reliable contingent in 
apo eon service of the powerful 

Mirambo, the “ Napoleon of East Africa.” 
Under him they were gradually trans¬ 
formed from a fierce tribe of wanderers 


to a state which became highly prosjierous 
in the well-watered pasture lands of 
Ugomba and Ngalla. 

Mirambo himself, born about i8jo, 
was of the race of the Wanyamwesi, 
probably the son of a petty village 
chieftain ; he was a caravan porter, and, 
being badly treated by an Arab, escajied 
into the wilderness and collected a band 


of robbers about him, which was soon as 
great a terror to the natives as were the 
Arabs themselves. Upon the death of the 
chief of Uyoweh, a small district belonging 
to Unyamwesi, he seized this territory 
and terrorised the whole of south-west 


Unyamwesi by his devastating raids. 
Conflict with the Arabs was inevitable. 


Stanley, who was travelling through the 
country just at that period, 1871, took 
part in the exjiedition which the Arabs 
made against Mirambo ; their victorious 
advance was speedily terminated by a 
crushing defeat. In the same year 
Mirambo stormed and burned the town 


of Tabora. He was then, between 1870 
and 1880, at the height of his ]K)wer. 

But the system of conquest which he 
had adopted from the Zulus was not the 
method by which ])ermanent empires arc 
formed. Unyamwesi, which had been 
formerly so powerful, did not rise to new 
prosperity under Mirambo. His power 
'iM. « L was wasted, as it had grown, by 
T^e Clutch continual war. After his death, 
of Europe Unyamwesi was more 

than ever torn by faction, and 
before a path out of this state of disruption 
to further development could be found 
Tabora was garrisoned by the Germans 
in i8qo. This event, together with the 
defeat of Sikki, chief of Unyanyembe, 
announced the beginning of a new era 
for these districts. The clutch of Europe 
had closed upon the savage region. 
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Very little is known of the history of the 
Bantu-speaking jieoples settled to the 
eastward between Unyamwesi and the 
coast. It is clear that their numbers were 
once greater and their situation more 
favourable than now. On the other hand, 
the state of the Bushman races in the 
unwatered territory is an argument against 
assigning the whole of Central East Africa 
to the Bantu. Here also there was un¬ 
doubtedly constant migration and fusion 
of races at an t^arly epoch. 

The inhabitants of Usagara, Useguha, 
Usambara, Ukami and Chutu ajipear to 
form a connected gnmp, which, like the 
Wanyamwesi, has been settled in its 
territory from an early period. Contrasted 
with these are those Bantu who have come 
under Hamitic influence, of whom lh(‘ 
chief rejiresentatives arc the Wagogo, 
beside numerous smaller tribes further 


northward, such as th(‘ independent 
Wadchagga at the Kilimanjaro, the tribu¬ 
tary Wa|)okomo on the Tana, etc. The 
northern races of the Wanyamvvi'si are 
originally related to the Wagogo, and the 
latter have linguistic affinities to the 


Bantu 
Peoples of 
the East 


Bantu people of the Wahuma 
states, so that a general con¬ 
nection can bi* made among 
them, enabling us to draw 


several conclusions as to their early history. 
In more recent times Usambara and the 


district on the Kilimanjaro have been 
of special historical importance. About 
halfway through the ninetetmth century 
Usambara was in a comparatively wtII- 
ordered condition, under a king named 
Kmeri. He resided in Wuga, and was 
the fourth of his dynasty, possessing for 
the moment only a part of Usambara, 
until Bondei and also a ])iece of Wadigo- 
land, inland from Mombasa, were added by 
conquest. Useguha, the coast dwellers of 
which were pro^tded with guns, broke 
away. His family appear to have been 
of Arab origin, or at least to have received 
a large infusion of Arab blood; legend 
speaks of their immigration from Nguru, 
or Dshagga. After Kmeri's death, in 
1867, the power of the little state declined 
very rapidly. Simbodja, Kmeri's suc¬ 
cessor, who resided in Wasinda and 
ultimately became involved in a quarrel 
with the Germans, even lost Bondei, where 
another • chief of the Wakilindi family, 
Kibanga, made himself independent. 
The historical imi)ortance of Usambara 
may be easily explained by the natural 
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characteristics of the country. A fruitful 
mountainous district gives protection and 
security to a strong government until its 
influence is automatically extended over 
the surrounding plains, and a state arises 
with tolerably strong powers of resistance. 
In this way the ])ower of the races about 
Kilimanjaro, and especially that of the 
Wadchagga in the surrounding districts, 
became noticeable. But the scanty 
numbers and the disunion of these moun¬ 
tain tribes have invariably liindered the 
formation of a greater kingdom. 

Every district in North-east Africa, in¬ 
habited by Bantu tribes, with the ])ossible 
exception of the little states about 
Kilimanjaro, has been subjected to the 
disintegrating and destructive influence 
of Hamitic races, w’ho ad\'anced from the 
nortli. Unyamwesi was one ol those East 
African districts which are so far distant 
from the coast that the influences of trade 


exercised a beneficent rather than a dis¬ 
turbing influence. The same is true to a 
far greater extent of the lake district, 
which is surpassed by few parts of the 
continent in the advantages of its situation. 
Protected by the lakes, rivers, and steep 
mountain ranges, without being utterly 
cut off from communication with the 
outer world, the several states were here 
in possession of a fruitful and well-watered 
soil, and could develop a true negro 
civilisation. Africa can show but lew 
parallels to the firmness of their structure 
and external j^ower. Bantu peoples 
founded these kingdoms in antiquity, 
and still form the main stock of the 
pojnilation, though they have certainly 
i)een greatly changed by intermarriage 
with other negro races. They have been 
th(‘ real founders of the local civilisa¬ 
tion ; not only do they till the soil, but 
they also manufacture those tasteful objects 
which have been praised 
by all European visitors 
to the country. The civil¬ 
isation of the coast has 
touched more lightly upon 
the lake district than upon 
Unyamwesi. where cotton 
is planted and woven. In 
the Walmma states, as 
they arc generally called 
collectively, the older art of 
making cloth from the l)ark 
of trees has been brought 
to unusual perfection. 

We know nothing of the 
political condition of the 
lake district in that earlier 
jieriod when the Bantu 
were at the same time 
the rulers and the owners 
of the land ; but it is highly 
probable that there was a 
settled constitution even 
then. This constitution 
did not take its present 
form until immigrants ot 
Hamitic blood came into 
the land from the north- 
cast . These immigrants are 
the Wahuma. The rulers 
of Uganda were probably 
not of Wahuma race, but 
were in any case of Ha¬ 
mitic origin, and must 
therefore have entered 
the country from the 
north-east, as the eastern 
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THE DEATH OF BISHOP HANNINGTON IN UGANDA 
After the appearance of Europeans and Arabs in Uganda, the conflict of foreign 
ideas provoked great confusion, and both Christians and Mohammedans were 
persecuted, King Mwanga even ordering the murder of Bishop Hannington. 
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side is protected by the Victoria Nyanza. 
The date of the invasion is very uncer¬ 
tain ; but on the whole the probabilities 
are that it took place about the fifteenth 
century. The Wahuma not only spread 
over the lake district, they also pene¬ 
trated into Unyamwesi on the north, 
where they led a nomadic life in separate 
, . groups under the name of 

Watussi. Their fair com- 
p r plexion and the tradition of 

eop es their origin mark their con¬ 
nection with the Gal la and the other 
Hamitic ])eoples of North-east Africa. Tn 
Unyoro Emin Pasha heard the following 
story: Unyoro, together with Uganda, 
Ussoga, Udda, and Karagwe once 
formed a large territory, inhabited 
by the Witshwesi, a black agricultural 
race. Then many fair people came out 
of the north who were cannibals. When 
they crossed the Nile, the Witshwesi 
fled westw'ard. At Matjum, south-east 
of Mruli, the invaders, the Wawitu— 
people of Witu, the “land of the 
princes ” lying in the oast — divided 
into two groujxs, one of whicli ad¬ 
vanced to Uganda, the other to 
Unyoro. The remnant of the Witsh¬ 
wesi, who named their o])pressors 
Wahuma, literally Northmen—in Uganda 
they were also known as Walindi, in 
Karagwe as Wahmda—went about the 
country as minstrels or magicians, or were 
reduced to slavery. From that time the 
name Witshwesi has been synonymous 
for .serf in Unyoro. The Wahuma now 
intermarried clo.sely with the Bantu 
j)eoples, as is related in tludr own 
extraordinary tradition communicated to 
Speke by King Kamrasi: “ Formerly our 
race was half white and half black, with 
straight hair on one side and curly on the 
other.” Whether the word Wawitu is to be 
referred to the country of Witu or to the 
old name for Mombasa, Omwita, is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful. Philological arguments 

M ir wk-* here, as the 

M White Wjj^huma have adopted the 

Black of the .subject Bantu 

in nearly every case. The 
Wahuma seem to have founded a king¬ 
dom which was at first more or less 
self-contained, the kingdom of Kitara; 
it extended southward to the Kagera, 
its centre of gravity lying in the later 
Unyoro. Internal mssensions led to the 
despatch southward of further expedi¬ 
tions, and to the foundation of new 
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states. Of these Ihangiro seems to have 
been the first; afterwards, twenty genera¬ 
tions ago, a Wahuma chief Ruhinda is 
said to have fled to the country of 
Wanyambo, situated to the south of 
Kagera; there he won over the favour 
of the King, Nono, treacherously murdered 
him and seized the power. 

Such was the origin of the kingdom of 
Karagwe, which was more or less dependent 
upon Uganda in later times. Later, 
however, we find princes of the Ruhinda 
family in Ihangiro and Ussuwi, or Ussui ; 
for a time the whole group of states formed 
one kingdom under the name of Ukanga, 
Ushirombo being also included. Uha 
was also a powerful and extensive state 
for some time, and formed the southern¬ 
most outpost of the Wahuma power on 
the north-east coast of Lake langanyika. 
Upon the disruption of this kingdom 
the power of the Wahuma collap.sed 
utterly in the south, though it was main¬ 
tained in Karagwe and Ihangiro. When the 
first Kuroj^eans, Spekt' and Grant, arrived 
at KaragwT at the beginning ol the 'sixties, 
the benevo](‘nt Rumaiiika was in power. 
^ ir A death there were dis- 

Grant iiT P*^^^**^ about the succession. 
Wahuma country is now within the 

sphere ol German interests. 
The history of the south-western Wa¬ 
huma state Ruanda is uncertain. It can¬ 
not be determined -whether it originally 
belonged to Kitara or whether it was 
connected wath Ukanga ; the only certain 
fact is that the siijiremacy of the Wahuma, 
who were here known as Wasamboni, 
was established over the Wavira, and that 
the ])ower of the kingdom in course of 
time has rather increased than diminished. 
The population of Kissakka is dependent 
U])on Ruanda. 

The seat of the highest Wahuma 
civilisation is iiv the north; here are 
situated the districts of Uganda and 
Unyoro, which developed into indepen¬ 
dent, clo.sely organised state.s from the 
earlier kingdom of Kitara. 

The early history of Uganda is wholly 
legendary. Kintu, the first king, marched 
from the north into' the uninhabited lake 
district, peopled it with his descendants 
and the produce of the cattle which he 
had brought with him, and ruled as 
patriarch over the land. When his people 
plunged into all kinds of depravity he 
mysteriously disappeared, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Tchwa. Of the 
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following kings the fourth, Kimera, stands 
out more clearly in the mist of legend. 
He is depicted as a man of suf)erhuman 
size and strength, and passionately de¬ 
voted to hunting; but we are also told 
that it was he who emigrated from 
Unyoro and founded an independent 
kingdom in Uganda, after subjugating 
the native Wiru or Waddu. Kitara 
appears to have collapsed about that 
period. 

Several kings followed Kimera, of whom 
legend has but little to relate. Naki- 
vingi, the tenth king, is the first personality 
of any importance; he is said to have 
conquered and subjugated Unyoro, so that 
the northern province 
of the old Kitara king¬ 
dom was again unified 
for a short jicriod. The 
legendary winged war¬ 
rior Kibaga is said to 
have been very useful 
to him during this 
struggle. Of a long 
succession of rulers 
who followed we know 
practically nothing. 

Then followed the con¬ 
quest of Usoga, under 
the twenty-seventh 
king Tchabagu, whose 
reign dates t)ack jirob- 
ably not more than a 
century. After two 
more unimjiortant 
rulers, Djundju Yunya 
and Wasedj(% Kamanya 
ascended the throne, 
the grandfather of 
Mt^sa, the first king 
visited hy Europeans. 

Wo have the most 
divergent accounts of 
his struggles with the Wakidi in Usoga. 
These Wakidi are related to the Galla, 
and are therefore a Hamitic pcojde; the 
manner of their attacks shows that they 
had the same wandering tendencies as 
the Wahuma formerly displayed. The 
king seems to have repelled the incursions 
of this race, and to have finally reduced 
them to subjection. 

Under Sunna II., the successor to Ka¬ 
manya, new influences were brought to 
bear upon the country by the Arab 
traders who made their way from the 
coast to Uganda. Sunna was born abut 
1820, came to the throne in 1836, and 


died in i860. He was a typical example 
of the despotic Uganda prince, careless 
of human life, ever ready to make war 
and inclined to cruelty, but benevolent 
and hospitable to strangers. Under his 
rule the j)ower of the kingdom greatly 
increased. Ihangiro was conquered, the 
ruler of Unyoro was humbicdf, and the 
ruler of Ruanda beaten. A powerful fleet 
terrorised Victoria Lake, and even the 
warlike population of the island of 
Uvuma was forced to submit. The 
most formidable sea-fight took place 
when Usoga revolted and Sunna advanced 
to reconquer the country with 500 large 
ships, after the Wasoga had retired before 
his land forces to one 
of the islands of the 
lake and had mustered 
a fleet of equal 
strength. The rebels 
were blockaded in 
their island, were ulti¬ 
mately forced to sur¬ 
render, and were partly 
massacred in the most 
ruthless manner. Many 
marauding expeditions 
were also made by the 
chiefs of the frontier 
provinces, who were 
constantly seeking to 
aggrandise themselves 
at the exj)ense of their 
neighbours. 

Sunna had named 
the prince Kadjumba 
as his successor; how¬ 
ever, after his death, 
tire chiefs elected Mtesa, 
who appeared to be of 
milder character than 
his tyrannical brother. 
They soon discovered 
that they had made a terrible mistake. 
There were certain elements of great- 
n(\ss in Mtesa’s character, but many more 
repulsive features, which became very 
apparent in the first years of the govern¬ 
ment to which he had been elected with 
too little consideration. After a great victory 
over the Wasoga, he named himself Mkavya 
(he who causes weeping). He was capricious 
and cruel; at times he seemed inspired 
with the lust for slaughter, though at the 
same time he was by no means incapable 
of appreciating the higher civilisation o1 
Arabs and Europeans. Shortly after his 
accession the first Europeans, "Speke and 
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Grant, entered his capital of Banda— 
afterwards Rubaga and Nebula-galla were 
Mtesa’s residences—which had already 
been visited by Arab merchants ; they 
obtained an excellent reception. The 
different ideas of these foreign visitors 
soon came into conflict, and wrought end¬ 
less confusion in Uganda. At first Arab 
. influence was predominant : 
Religious early as 1862 Mtesa adopted 
Confusion Costume instead of 


in gan a native Mbugu, began to 

read the Koran, anfl allowed some part of 
his people to embrace th(i Mohammedan 
faith. Then Christian missionaries came 
into the country, at first Protestants in 
1877, followed by the Catholics in 187c). 
Both persuasions found ready acceptance, 
in spite of the capricious cruelty oi Mtesa. 
who at one time executed a number of 
Mohammedans, and at another instituted 
a regular persecution of the Christians 
(1881 and 1883), without himself deciding 
in favour of either of the new beliefs. 

Mtesa died in October, 1884. His .son 
Mwanga, who succe(‘ded him, at first 
showed no special favour to either of the 
new religions, and followed the examf)le of 
his father’s capricious and l)loodthirsty 
behaviour. Under his pcnsecutions 
Christians and Mohammedans suffered 
alike, and he even ordered the murder of a 
Euroj)ean, Bishop Hannington, in October, 
1885. At l(‘ngth Mwanga formed the wild 
jiroject of massacring his bodyguard, 
which was comjio.scd of Christians and 
Mohammedans; a general insurn'ction 
then broke out, and he was forced to flee 
to the south. This movt*ment was, how¬ 
ever, only the prelude to further disturb¬ 
ance, The adherents of tlie Bible and the 
Koran divided the land peacefully between 
them.selvcs, and elected Mwanga's brother 
Kiwewa as king. A war then broke out, 
which ended in the victory of Islam ; some 
of the ('hristian chiefs were slain, others 
fled with the missionaries to the frontier 
^ . lands in the south. As the 

^ Kiwewa had not .shown 

sufficient consideration toward 
nanniAgtoA replaced by 

Karema, another of Mwanga’s brothers, 
who now made public profession of Islam. 
Meanwhile Mwanga, who had been in 
exile at Bukumbi, had been won over to 
Christianity by the French missionaries, 
who had given him a hospitable reception. 
With the help of the Christian party he 
succeeded in establishing himself on the 


island (-f Shassa, and after several failures 
at length defeated Karema in a decisive 
battle. On October nth, [889, he re¬ 
entered his capital of Mengo, most of the 
Arabs taking refuge in Unyoro. 

But even now the land was not at 
peace. The points of dispute existing 
between the Protestants and Catholics 
resulted in an open breach, and 
the exas])eration was increased by 
British attemi)ts to gain a footing in 
Uganda. Eventually the country wa^ 
divided among the adherents of the several 
religions, the Protestants receiving four- 
sixths, and the Catholics and Moham¬ 
medans one-sixth each. Since i8go the 
much devastated and de])opulated llganda 
has been entirely under British influence. 

There is but little to be said of the history 
of Unyoro, except in so far as it comes 
into connection with the other Wahuma 
states. Unyoro was undoubtedly the 
earliest home of the Wahuma and the 
centre from which they afterward spread ; 
but it was not the centre ot the civilisa¬ 
tion of the states in the lake district, for 
the original civilisation ol that region 

^ belonged to the earlier Bantu 

Marauders 

Uayoro Wahuma. The marauding 

armies of the country arc the 
cur.se of the surrounding districts. The 
unusual force of these nomadic instincts 
may be ])artially explained by the fact 
that Unyoro received a later immigration 
from the north-east at a comparatively 
late period; at any rate, according to 
Emin Pasha, the Wawitu, who arc now in 
po.sse.ssion, did not enter the country 
before 1800 ; they have readily coalesced 
with the cognate Wahuma or Wahinda 
probably the original name of the 
people. 

South of Unyoro, and east and .south¬ 
east of Lake Albert Edward lie two 
other smaller Wahuma states, Nkolc, or 
Ankore, of which the capital is Katwc, 
and Mpororo, which have only recently 
been discovered. Here also we meet with 
the tradition that Wahuma, or Wassamwo, 
invaded the country from the north 
and subjugated the original inhabitants. 
In Nkole the predecessor of Ntali, the 
present ruler, was called Mutambuka. 
Under the king Rokay, Mpororo had risen 
to considerable power, but has decayed 
greatly under his daughter and successor 
Nyawingi, and is now hard pressed by 
the inhabitants of Nkole. 
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I N the Upper Zambesi region the most 
important race is that of the Barotse, 
who display many characteristics denot¬ 
ing t heir close relationship to those peoples 
who founded states in the south of the 
Congo basin and on the West Coast, which 
borders that district. Tlie Barotse, ex¬ 
tending along both banks of the Zambesi 
inhabit the central jiart ol the kingdom ; 
♦they suffered some temporary humilia¬ 
tion at the hands of the Makololo, but 
sooii regained their position as the domi¬ 
nant race among the other inhabitants of 
the kingdom. The smaller tribes were 
considered by the Barotse as their slaves. 
But in 1870-1890, when Holub and Selous 
visited them, the Barotse were tliemselves 
living under an alxsolutely despotic 
government. This state of affairs can¬ 
not have b(‘en of long duration; the 
existence of a small and of a great council 
shows that the institutions characteristic 
oi At pica have been handed down from 
_ antiquity in this case also— 

aro se institutions which are iiowerless 

of'lute ^ 

** * * speedily grow beyond the control 

of a weak monarch. The very different 
manner in which the civilisation of the 
several tribes has developed induces the 
conjecture that the kingdom did not always 
cover the area which it now occupies. 

Much m^-TC strongly marked in the states 
of Central South Africa than in the other 
kingdoms of tlie Dark Continent is the 
peculiar fact that they are surrounded 
by boundary zones and not by sharply 
defined frontier lines. The jiowcr of the 
state is at its strongest in the centre and 
declines in proportion as the frontiers are 
approached. The tribes living nearest 
to the dominant race may be nothing 
more than slaves, while those at a greater 
distance merely pay tribute and are 
generally inclined to shake off the yoke 
upon any signs of weakness in the supreme 
power. Hence it is impossible to say 
how far the influence of the old Barotse 
kingdom extended previous to its tem¬ 
porary conquest by the Makololo Kaffirs. 


The Makololo belong to the western 
group of Kaffirs, the cast Bechuanas, 
the remnants of which now bear the 
general name “ Basuto.” Until the year 
1820 they lived in the eastern ])art ol 
what is now the Orange River Colony. 
It was about this time that Moselikatse 
came upon the scene with his Matabele. 

This event, and a defeat which 
„ * they suffered in 1823, together 
with the Mantati—a i)ranch ol 
* the Batlokua who belonged 
to the north-eastern Bechuanas — near 
Lithaku, at the hands of the Griqua 
under Andrics Waterboer, forced the 
Makololo to abandon their old settU'- 
ments in 1824 and to migrate northward. 
The Bangwaketse. whose chief village was 
Makabe, first of all made a fruitless at¬ 
tempt at opposition ; then the Makololo 
found an opportunity of interfering in 
the internal dissensions of the Bakwena, 
one of the most powerful of the Bechuana 
races; they raised to the rulership of 
the ])eople, Setshele, the son of a chief 
who had been overthrown by his subjects. 

The Makololo chief at this period was 
Sebituane, a born leader of men, and one 
of the strongest and most attractive 
personalities of whom we hear in the 
whole history of Africa. According to 
Livingstone he was accustomed to lead 
his troops into battle in j^erson, unlike 
Moselikatse, Dingan, and other generals. 
Setshele’s support enabled the Makololo 
to settle in the neighbourhood of the 
Bakwena. But a quarrel with tne Boers 
obliged them to retreat northward. The 
▲ « . history of Sebituane s advance 

- - .®'* ^ into Northern Bechuanaland is 
Od”s»e Odyssey of battles, priva- 
^ tions, and sudden changes of 
fortune. Harassed by the advancing 
Matabele, he turned westward to the 
district of the Herero, and then again 
eastward to the Zambesi. Menaced I6y 
the treachery of the island Batoka, he 
nevertheless succeeded in crossii^ the 
river arid defeated his enemies in the 
neighbourhood of the Victoria Falls; 
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the capture of countless herds of cattle 
enabled his people to resume their pastoral 
life in the rich ])astures of the district. 
Sebituane was then able to turn his 
attention to the organisation and 
extension of the kingdom, which he 
ruled in his “ capitals ” of Scsheke on the 
Zambesi and Linyanti on the Chobe, 
Death f north-east point of the 


Africa's 
Finest Rater 


modern German South-west 
Africa, Sebituane died in 
1851. He was succeeded by 
his daughter Mamotshisane and his 
son Seketetu, who reigned until about 
1856. Upon the extinction of the Mako- 
lolo the Barotse people again became 
predominant in the kingdom, while at the 
same time the Mambunda ])eo])le became 
an influential power. At this jj)eriod a 
new native family gained j)ossession of 
the throne, which prided itself n])on the 
pure Makololo blood in its veins, although 
it was founded by Letshulatebe, the 
conqueror of the last of the Makololo. 
He had originally resided at Lesotsilebc, 
east of Lake Ngami. Of these princes 
Sepopo, who removed his capital from the 
Barotse towards the Masujha district, 
became notorious for his cruelty. He 
succeeded in ])lacing himself u])on the 
throne of the Mambunda kingdom, which 
was governed by a dynasty relattnl to 
his own and reverted to one of his 
daughters upon tlu* death of the last 
queen. He thus completely unified the 
Barotse-Mambunda kingdom. He was 
murdered in 1876, and his kingdom fell 
into confusion. 

His successor, Nwana-Wana, destroyed 
such slight inde])endence as had been left 
to the kingdom of Mambunda by forcing 
the queen to resign the throne in her own 
name and that of her descendants. How¬ 
ever, he speedily fell from his position, 
owing to the discovery of a plan which 
he had conceived for the murder of the 
most important chiefs. In his stead 
Barotse Leboshe was elected king, 
Under** much against his own desire. 

. .. However, the struggle with 

Nwana-Wana ended in the 
defeat and death of the latter. The peace 
policy which Leboshe inaugurated was not 
to the liking of his people, who had been 
demoralised by revolts and battles. After 
the murder of Leboshe, about 1880, 
Lewanika waged war in the north-east, 
in 1882, against the Mashikuiumbwe, 
from whom he took 40,000 cattle, though 
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his subjugation of this people was not 
really complete. In the year 1884 dis¬ 
turbances again broke out ; the king was 
driven into exile with his more vigorous 
sister and co-regent, and Waga-Funa 
temporarily ascended the throne. In 
1886 Lewanika made a successful return, 
but stained his victory by ingratitude and 
cruelty. He afterwards maintained his 
position upon the throne in spite of neigh¬ 
bouring British, Portuguese, and Belgian 
influences. 

To the north-west of the Barotse king¬ 
dom, from which it is divided by a stretch 
of independent territory, lies the second 
great political state of Central Africa, the 
kingdom of Lunda, more generally known 
jis the kingdom of the Muata Yam wo. 
Here, again, there are no j)ermanent or 
sharj)ly defined boundaries, d'he central 
part of the kingdom lies on the Uj)per 
Kassai and the rivers flowing parallel to 
it in a northerly direction. ()n the west 
the influence of the king extends nearly to 
the Kwango, on the south to the water¬ 
shed between the Congo and the Zambesi ; 
on the north and cast the boundary liiu's 
. vary even during the short 

r .. period over which our 

1 * - **** accurate knowledge of the 
ori^unda kingdom extends. 

The Kalundaare the dominant race, a pure 
negro people speaking a Bantu language. 
Their civilisation is certainly poorer than 
that of the Barotse-Mambunda kingdom. 
It is very remarkable that neither the 
])alm-fibre cloth of the true Congo valley 
nor the cotton fabrics ol the Zambesi 
district arc produced here ; nor has tlu^ 
art of iron-working attaim'd any high 
development. Agriculture is assiduously 
practised, while cattle-breeding is some¬ 
what neglected. 

The })olitical institutions of the country 
are of the highest importance for its 
history. In Lunda we also find the king, 
here known as Muata Yam wo, at the 
head of the state, with absolutely un¬ 
limited ])owers, surrounded by a body of 
councillors whose influence varies accord¬ 
ing to the character of the ruler. More¬ 
over, we find the 'country separated into 
a number of small districts, which are 
divided among individual chieftains, who 
govern them quite after the manner of 
the feudal system. These chieftains enjoy 
complete independence as regards the 
internal administration of their districts 
so long as the monarch chooses to refrain 
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from interference, but are obliged to pay 
tribute and provide contingents of troops 
for the army. Naturally, most of these 
small districts have not been made by a 
I)rocess of arbitrary division, but are of 
historical origin, and thus have an addi¬ 
tional Stimulus to cling to their indepen¬ 
dence ; the result being that, as in the 
Barotse kingdom, the outlying portions 
are kept to their allegiance solely by the 
exertions of the ruler for the time being, 
while the extent and power of the kingdom 
is continually changing. 

A very remarkable feature in the con¬ 
stitution of the state, and one that 
doubtless goes back to some older type, 
is the queen-consort, the Lukokesha. 
I'his female ruler is not the king’s wife, 
but is a member of the royal house, possess¬ 
ing her own court and her own income, 
and the pow'^er of deciding the election of a 
new Miiata Yamwo. She is allowed to 
marry, but her husbands are 
officially known as “ wives,” 
and, generally speaking, have 
no influence. Thus in the 
Lunda kingdom the govern¬ 
ment has two heads in exist¬ 
ence, which are neither 
mutually exclusive nor in 
mutual hostility. 

Such a state of affairs can¬ 
not but be the outcome of 
jirevious historical develop¬ 
ment. In this case we prob¬ 
ably have before us the rem- 
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The extent of the kingdom varied under 
different rulers, as also did the ]:)osition of 
the capital, Mussumba (great encamp¬ 
ment). Its site was altered with every 
change in the succession, 
though it was never removed 
beyond the fruitful plain lying 
between the Kalangi and Luisa, 
tributaries of the Lulua. A short time ago 
(1896-1897) it was situated on the left 
bank of the Luele. The burial-place of 
the royal dynasty is Nsai, on the Kallanji. 

Although, generally s])eaking, the Lunda 
kingdom is but little troubled by foreign 
(n'?mics, this advantage is somewhat dis¬ 
counted by the slow growth of an element 
of danger wdthin the state, which will 
produce a com])lete revolution of affairs 
unless disturbed by European interference. 
To the south-west of the Lunda kingdom 
is the race of the Kioko, which has lived 
in a forest district from an early ])eriod, 
and forms a contrast to the 
])lain-dwelling ])eople of the 
Kalunda. The Kioko show 
a ])rcferenc(; for settlements 
in the fon'st, arc excellent 
hunters, collect indiarubber, 
keep bees, but also under¬ 
stand the art of agriculture 
and have strongly marked 
inclinations for trade; this 
latter tendency has be(’n 
the reason of their slow but 
continuous migration north- 
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vx.v. retained his independence in spite of ward. IhC true llOme 01 the 

nant of a matriarchal system Kioko is tributary to the 


of government. At a certain stage of 
tribal development kinship is recognised 
through the females, not through the 
males; and consequently the mother, 
not the father, becomes of primary autho¬ 
rity. Hence arises a female sovereignty. In 
spite of its inevitable replacement in course 
of time by a male sovereignty, similar 
instances remain of its formal survival. 
In the case of Lunda, tradition declares 
that the present system had its origin when 
a Lunda j^rincess married an immigrant 
prince, and associated him with herself 
in the rulership. The existence of the Lunda 
kingdom was known u])on the coast as 
early as the end of the sixteenth 
century, from the slaves who 
brought descriptions of it from 
the interior. Very little, however 
is known of the internal history of the coun¬ 
try. although Portuguese traders must have 
penetrated to Lunda at an early period. 
2 c 
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Muata Yam wo, and is divided into 
numerous departments. But for a long 
})enod tliis restless people has been advanc¬ 
ing upon its original habitat in two main 
streams, one on the Kuillu and Loonge, the 
other northward on the Luatshim; every¬ 
where they are outstri])ping the Kalunda 
by their industry. About i860 they had not 
passed beyond the tenth degree of latitude 
south ; in 1880 they were found upon the 
seventh degree. The Kalunda eyed them 
suspiciously, and hinted boastfully of a 
war to wipe out the unwelcome intruders ; 
but the Kioko had even then become 
necessary to them for their trading habits 
and their industrious pursuit of agriculture 
and metal-work. Moreover, manners and 
customs were so rapidly exchanged at 
every point of contact between the two 
races that any sharp lines of demarcation 
disappeared rapidly. In the event of war 
between the Kioko and the Kalunda, the 
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former would probably become the domi¬ 
nant race ; at any rate, a new indepen¬ 
dent state would be formed in the west 
of the Lunda kingdom, which is even now 
upon the point of severance. 

In addition to the land of the Kioko, 
the Muata Yamwo possess a number of 
districts, some of which are loosely con- 
nected with Lunda, and at 

Kingdom 

K entirely. By far the most im- 
^ l)ortant of these is the kingdom 
of the Kasembe, the cai)ital of which lies 
between the Lakes Mweru and Bangweolo 
and changes its situation almost as fn*- 
quently as the capital of the Lunda king¬ 
dom. In other respects also the country 
is a counterpart of Lunda, except that it 
is not governed by a Lukokesha. 'J'here 
is no ])ermanent connt;ction betw(*en the 
kingdom of the Muata Yamwo and that 
of Kasembe ; the ])ower of the latter has 
diminished greatly within recent times, 
and the conm'ction between the two 
states appears to have been maintained 
not so much by fear of the military power 
of Lunda as by other influences, perhaps 
of a superstitious nature. At any rate, 
when Kasembe resumed the jiayment of 
tribute—coj)])er, slaves, and salt- to J-unda 
in the year 1875, this action is said to 
have b(*en taken upon the advice of the 
court magician, who referr(‘d several 
unfortunate occurrences to the int(Trup- 
tion of this traditional homage. The 
Muata Yamwo were considennl by many 
of their neighbours as endowed with 
special magical powers which made them 
invincibk*. 

The Kasembe jiowcr dwindled more 
rapidly after the immigration of Msiri ; 
his tribe cam(' from Ihiyamwesi, and 
rose to supreme jiower in Katanga, 01 
j)ro])erly Garcngaiija, of which the capital 
is Mukurrii, Bunkea, or Kim])atu, a 
district further to the west between the 
Luajiula on the (;ast and the Lualaba in 
_ .. the west on the Imsira. About 

to^the* the middle of the year 1880 
« . . Msiri possessed from two to 

agician thousand warriors armed 

with flint-lock guns, and perhaps three 
times as many archers ; but they paid 
tribute to the magical Muata Yamwo. 
Msiri's trading caravans went as far as 
Benguela, and at the same time he main¬ 
tained commercial relations with the east 
coast. In December, i8gi, he was shot in 
an affair with the Belgian captain Bodson. 
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The kingdom of Kasongo in Urua is 
tributary to the Muata Yamwo. Here 
again the ruler demands and receives a 
superstitious veneration. The founder ot 
the kingdom, Kungwe a Banza, is con¬ 
sidered as the most ])owerful deity and 
invariably receives a sister of the ruling 
chieftain to wife. Further, the Kasongo, 
in their own opinion, are related to the 
Muata Yamwo. But in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century this district 
has shown clear evidence of the wide 
disru])tion caused by the collapse of the 
once flourishing negro stat('s of Central 
Africa, a disaster due to the far-reaching 
o])eration of the Belgian Congo State. 

When we leave the kingdom of the 
Muata Yamwo and turn northward to the 
mighty valley of the Congo, we reach tlu' 
most mysterious and unexplored district ol 
Ontral Africa. Even from an ethno- 
giaphical i)oint of view it has a uniformity 
and a character ot its own, though no¬ 
where does any shar]) line of dc'inarcalion 
separate it from the outer world. It 
belongs wholly to the district ol th(‘ Bantu 
language's, and jxissesses a ]>oi)ulation 
j)iir(‘ly negro, with the excep¬ 
tion 


of the dwarf peoples in 
the forest d(‘])lhs. In the 


Most 

Mysterious 

District valley the right-angled 

type of hut w'lth ridgcjd roof takes the 
place of the round Ix'chive shape and its 
varieties. The huts are not placed in 
a circle or in disordtuly confusion, but 
in long, straight streets. But this style 
of building is also found on the negro west 
coast, which belongs only in part to 
the Bantu-speaking region. Moreover, 
a remarkable similarity exists between 
many of the examples of ironwork pro¬ 
duced in the two districts. The work of 
the Congo valley has a fairly uniform 
style of its own. Knives, spearheads, etc., 
arc broad, stuifipy, and severely symmet¬ 
rical. Many knives from the west coast 
show the same style of workmanship. 

On the other hand, the west coast has 
no knowledge of the Congo valley palm 
fibre and grass fabrics which are to be 
found in scattered, districts of East Africa 
and especially in Malay Madagascar. Pos¬ 
sibly wc have here the traces of an advance 
from east to west of a civilisation of which 
the most deeply rooted remnants must be 
sought in Indonesia. 

Cannibalism is found prevailing under 
the most varied forms in the Central 
Congo valley. Endocannibalism and 
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exocannibalism are alike practised—^that 
is, some races eat their own dead, others 
thedr defeated enemies. Some eat both. 

The Congo valley is connected with 
West Africa not only by the practice of 
cannibalism, but also by the .custom of 
skull worship. The whole group of ideas 
attaching to this subject is not nearly so 
developed in Africa as in Indonesia,where 
head-hunting is an “ authorised peculi¬ 
arity ” among many island races, and is 
j)ursued with true fanatical enthusiasm. 
None the less, many survivals of the 
custom are to be found in Congoland. On 
the west coast it has greatly dcvelo})ed in 
certain places, and recalls the tyjhcal 
Malay usage. 

Many isolated features thus show the 
Congo valley as the most untrodden and 
secluded part of Africa—as being, in a 
sense, a world apart. Yet this isolation 
has not prevented the general distribu¬ 
tion of the American garden plants— 
maizt\ manioc, and tobacco, which were 
introdiK'cd by Europeans—and also of the 


Indian hemp, a narcotic well known in the 
most central part of the Congo valley. 
^ The knowledg(‘ of iron smelting 

UnLaa.« forging .nay have been 

^ carried over the continent m a 

similar manner at some earlier 


period, and certain domestic animals may 
have tound a n(‘w home among the races of 
the interior. The extent to which the land 


had been opened u]) by trade in earlier 
centuries is indicated by the ancient Euro- 
]:)ean glass beads in the possession of many 
('ongo tribes, who are now unable to give 
any account of the source whence these 
treasures came. Still more notable is the 


information given by the curious swords 
of Congoland. Their cutting edge lies 
upon the inner curve, and in their broad, 
flat points they conform to the laws 
of style observed in the ironwork of the 
Congo. But on a closer examination of the 
type it appears already strangely familiar ; 
it is in fact the same crooked weapon which 
we find in Arabia, India, and Abyssinia, 
but has been altered and modified upon 
its inclusion within the armoury of the 
Congo races. Its shape even to-day 
is evidence of that stream of civilisation 


which brought it from the north-east coast 
into the interior. 


Another piece of early African history 
is revealed to us by an examination of the 
distribution of the throwing knife. This 
remarkable weapon is found among the 


heathen races of the Central Sudan in a 
characteristic and fairly simple form, and 
was most probably at one time in use 
throughout this district. In Bornu at 
the present time those' troops which are 
armed with the throwing knife form a 
contingent enjoying special privileges ; in 
Darfur the sultan possesses a number 

r of these weapons, which his 

History of 

Teda in the Sahara show a 

preference for them to the 
prasent day. The weapon is a product of 
pure Sudanese civilisation anterior to 
the Mohammedan period ; it has passed 
southward, changing its shape in the most 
marvellously varied manner. During 
earlier and later times we can trace its 


movements, which are partly confirmed by 
other evidence, and which show us that 
the southern portion of the Central Sudan 
has been a point of departure for many 
important racial movements. The Fan 
carried the throwing knife westward to 
the Gabun coast. On the cast the Niam- 


Niam brought it to the neighbourhood of 
the lTp])er Nile valley. An isolated 
example on the Upper Blue Nile shows 
the probability of earlier and even more 
extensive migrations. Finally, in the 
Sudan it was brought to the Ubangi, 
downward as far as the Congo, and was 
further distributed along the banks of this 
great river. Here, then, we have traces ot 
a migration into the Congo valley from 
the north. On the other hand, there is a 


tradition among the Bateke on Stanley 
Pool that the ancient home of their race 


was in the north-west, in the highlands of 
the Ogowc. This, together with many 
other indications, points to the fact that 
the pressure exerted by the negro advance 
from the Sudan brought about migration 
into the Congo valley from Adamawa also. 

Beside the immigration from the north 
there is a very remarkable movement 
from the south-east, and of this the 


Remarkable 

Balttba 

Migration 


Bashilange at least have pre¬ 
served a trustworthy tradition. 
This people dwells on the Lower 
Lulua between the'* Central 


Kassai and Sankuru—that is to say, on the 
northern frontier of the Lunda kingdom. 
In reality they are a mixed people com¬ 
posed of an earlier peaceful settled race 
and the warlike Baluba, who came in from 
the south-east. Whether this migration 
was connected with the great racial move¬ 
ments in Africa during the sixteenth and 
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seventeenth centuries must remain an 
undecided question in default of any 
trustworthy evidence. It is probable that 
there was some connection between Ka- 
lunda and Baluba ; one of the leaders of 
the Baluba migration, Kapuku-Muluba 
—the other two were called Katana and 
Kanyoka—was, according to. the legend, 


Religion 
of Hemp 
Worship 


a son of that chief Kasongo who 
lived in the east, ancl from 
whom the tribe of the Muata 
Yam wo is descended. Tneir 
possession of the characteristic Kafhr 
shield and many other special features 
invited the conjecture that the Baluba 
and also the Babunda were a mixed 
Kaffir race, or, at any rate, under Kaffir 
influence. East of the Bashilange dis¬ 
trict as far as Lake Tanganyika are 
situated pure, unmixed l^Jaluba, differing 
in many respiects from the Bashilange. 

Intt*llt;ctually the Bashilange are better 
developed than the average negro type ; 
they are readier to learn and are less 
inclined to blind superstition, though 
singularly imitative. Among them there 
has been developed a very peculiar 
religion, of most inexplicable origin. 

The central ])oint of this new religion is 
hemp worship, and its beginning therefore 
])robably goes back to the time when the 
custom of hemp-smoking sjireiid from the 
cast coast to the interior of the Congo 
valley. The adoration and veneration of 
a narcotic or stupefying drug, and the 
growth of a conventional worship round 
such a centre, is a jicculiarity by no means 
exclusively confined to the Bashilange. In 
the Soma offerings of the Indian Aryans, 
in the reverence with which tobacco is 
regarded by many Indian tribes, we have 
a similar cla.ss of phenomena. At first 
small groups and societies of hern])- 
srnokers apj)car to have been formed, who 
not only formed a close bond of friend¬ 
ship with one another but enlisted new 
members with passionate zeal, until they 
A State of ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ d ^ preponderating 
Hemp 


})ower. In this way friendly 
relations within the state were 


^ maintained and strengthened. 
The hemp-smokers promulgated decrees 
of a mildness wholly exceptional in Africa. 
Their manifestations of friendship were not 
confined to the members of their society, 
but were also extended to foreigners 
—not always to their own advantage. 
The keen, industrious Kioko took advan¬ 
tage of the inexperience of the Bashilange 


to plunder them in every possible way. 
They sold into slavery whole trading cara¬ 
vans which had entered the Kioko territory 
in unsuspicious confidence. They them¬ 
selves brought powder and guns to the 
Bashilange, and thus enabled individual 
chieftains to increase their influence. 
When Pogge and Wissmann, the first 
Europeans to visit the land of the hemp- 
smokers, entered the country, they found 
two rival chieftains in predominance, 
Kalamba and Tshingengc. Meta, a sister 
of Kalamba, occupied a position analogous 
to that of the Lukokesha in the Lunda 
kingdom. 

In recent tim(\s the raids of the Arabs 
and their native allies, especially the 
notorious chieftain Zefu bin Mohammed, 


or Za])}m-Zapj), the son of Hammed ben 
MohammcMl, or Tijipu-Tibb, have thrown 
the Eastern Congo valley into total con¬ 
fusion, depopulated entire districts, and 
shattered the civilisation of the interior. 
There wort', however, migratory move¬ 
ments in constant progress at an earlier 
period. The inhabitants of Uregga on the 
south still ])ri*serve a definite tradition of 
their immigration from the 
north to their iiresent .settle- 
* ments towards the end of the 

Shattered century. In the 

Arab wars the tribe of t he Manycrna adopted 
the jmile.ssion of raiders, and not only pro¬ 
vided the Arabs with their most valuable 
auxiliary troops, but entered the busiue.ss of 
slave-catching on their own account. Con¬ 
sequently, other raa^s, such as the Bas- 
songc, to the cast of the Bashilange, were 
broken uj) and jiarlly destroyed. At the 
cx[)ense of the civilisation and culture of 
wide districts, those Arab settlements have 
been formed which on a cursory glance 
appear to be the starting-points of a new 
and higher manne« of life. European inter¬ 
ference betokens all the introduction of 
further change, and change, let us hope, 
of a more beneficial nature. 

In the central part of the Congo valley 
the peoples settle most thickly upion the 
river, which exercises a p:)ower of attraction 
like that of the ocean'. It affords an abun¬ 
dant supply of fish, easy communication 
between the settlements, and, in case of 
hostile attacks, a secure refuge in the 
thickets on its banks, in the islands, and 
the opposite shores. The same remarks 
apply on a smaller scale to the navigable 
tributaries of the Congo, which in some 
cases have set a limit to the marauders’ 
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raids, ana are consequently thickly popu¬ 
lated on one bank, the other being barren 
and deserted. The tendency to advance 
towards the stream, the shocks of great 
racial movements transmitted from the 
outer world, are impulses felt even by the 
inhabitants of the most central ])art of 
Africa. But there is no general connec¬ 
tion in these migrations ; none of those 
huge and rapidly constructed states could 
be formed here as they were in other parts 
of Africa. The boundless forests, the 
numerous broad streams, are so many 
obstacles in the way of any impetuous 
advance ; on the river itself, intercom¬ 
munication, the first great inc'entive to 
the ])eaceful formation of states, never 
attained any high stage of development. 


now become the trade language for the 
district above the falls. European influ¬ 
ence early made itself felt in the lower part 
of the Central Congo, with the result that 
the river banks in this district became in 
. a measure a zone of attrac- 
Tearning unsettled tribes. The 

the Sea yearning for the sea seems to 
have been equally prevalent 
among the races about the lower falls. The 
kings of Loango were in constant warfare 
with the Anzig; the coincidence of sound in 
the names Anzig and Banyansi is probably 
wdiolly fortuitous, for the latter are moie 
properly called Babangi, and gained the 
name by which th(‘y are now known, which 
means “fleas,'* from the parasitic manner 
in which they gained their livelihood 





SAO SALVADOR. THE CAPITAL OF THE NATIVE KINGDOM OF CONGO. ABOUT 1B70 
In the Ittth century the Portuguese entered the great kingdom of the Congo and induced the rulers to embrace 
Christianity, Portuguese customs also being adopted and the name of the capital being changed to Silo Salvador. 


Stanley alone was able with the help of 
Euro]:)ean weapons to fight his way through 
the fierce cannibal tribes, 'bo the natives 
the inviting waterway is a closed path 
beyond the l^oundaries of their own tribes. 

These conditions have certainly under¬ 
gone a fundamental change since the 
arrival of Europeans. In particular, the 
small fishing tribes who lived on the islands 
^ . and banks of the river have 

-**®“‘“* extended their jouin'ys, ani 
toVrafffr some cases have become 
‘ enterprising traders, founding 
colonies among other tribes. In the lower 
reaches of the river beginnings had been 
made in this direction at an earlier period. 
The Bayansi especially have become a 
typical trading people. Their dialect has 


In the forest districts, and esjiecially 
among the negro races who have inhabited 
their settlements for a long ])criod, an 
important ethnical transposition has been 
brought to i)ass. These negroes could not 
fail to come into contact with the dwarf 
peoples, and, finally, perhaps after long 
struggles, they arrived at a common 
modus vivendi which w^as bound to have 
its effect upon each race. Such a com¬ 
munity of existence must have, resulted 
in course of time in a more or less extensive 
fusion of races which led here and there 
to the formation of actual mixed tribes. 
We have already mentioned the Bashi- 
lange, who had probably received a strong 
infusion of pygmy blood; but the most 
numerous settlements of this mixed race 
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are to be found in the forests of the Upper 
Aruwimi—that is, near the smaller lakes 
at the sources of the Nile, where the 
ancients laid the scene of the war between 
the pygmies and the cranes. From a 
Stat purely philological point of 
* view, the west coast tribes 
- form a special group of Bantus. 

oango pjiytjjcally, they give the im¬ 
pression of a very mixed race, united 
only by the tie of language. 

A large number of i)elty states originally 
existed upon the coast of Loango, until a 
prince belonging to Zerri in Kacongo 
subjugated the larger portion of these 
states and made Loango his ca])ital. 
The town is said to have had a jiopulation 
of 15,000. In the scnith, Kacongo, or Ma- 
limba, and Ngoyo, or Kabinda, maintained 
iheir independence in certain respects; 


Meanwhile, the kingdom of Loango was 
entirely overshadowed by its powerful 
and prosperous neighbour, Congo. For a 
time, indeed, it aj)peared as if Congo was 
to be a Christian state, and to become 
the starting-j)oint whence Christianity 
and Euro}u\in civilisation were not so 
much to conquer as to overs])read the 
Dark Continent. But it became apparent 
only too quickly that the seed which had 
so rapidly sprung up could bring forth 
no fruit ; it was in turn choked and 
destroyed by the growth ot native weeds. 

When Diego Cao, with Martin Behaim, 
anchored ui the mouth of tlu; Congo in 
1484, he toiind the country south ot tlie 
river to a ])oint nearly reaching Angola 
under the supremacy of one princ'% the 
Mani-Congo, whose capital was at 4 m- 
basst*, in the interior o* tlie coastiand. 


but the other parts ^ 

of the country were 

in no very close con- 

nection with theii 

suzerain. The powei 

of the rulers varied 

with the ]:)restige t m 

which they were able* 
to maintain, and a 
strongly centralised iSHt 

organisation was 
rather the (*xception 
than the rule. At 

some period in the fnB 

last part of the six- 
teenth century, at 
any rate before 1648, mUm 
the date of the arrival 
of the Portuguese, UU 

Loango is said to HV 

have been a province fi|H 

of Congo, though we 
have no certain in- 
formation as to tlio 
nature of the rela- 
tionshij). The in- 

fiuencc of the native carvings of loango 

Portuguese and of Beautiful ivory carvings showing traces of the influence 
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Christianity did not 


of the Portuguese who entered Loango in the 17th century. 


Tlu* Portuguese at 
once j)erceivvd that 
it they could gain 
over this ruler to 
their side, and suc¬ 
ceed in converting 
him to Christianity, 
they would lx* abh* 
ra])Klly to extend 
their inthienee ove’* 
a considerable part 
ot the country. Tlicy 
took some of the 
('ongo inhabitants 
back to Lisbon, and 
in I4()0 sent a formal 
('inbassy to Ambasse, 
obtaining permission 
to build a Christian 
church. Certain 
special causes madi* 
the success of the 
embassy evt*n more 
brilliant, and Jed to 
tile comjilete con¬ 
version of the king 
and of his people. 
One of these causes 
was to be found in 


make itself felt until a comparatively late 
period. The king of l,oango was certainly 
converted about the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century by a zealous missionary; 
but as both missionary and convert cliecl 
shortly afterward, no permanent result was 
effected. It was not until the 3'ear 1766 
that missionaries again entered the 
country. On this occasion they were a 
French party, and settled in Kacongo. 


the state of ]>olitical affairs within the 
Congo kingdom. It was a kingdom 
characterised by a * lack of solidarity. 
Beside the central portion, whence it 
took its name, there were other provinces 
governed according to the invariable 
negro custom by their own semi-inde¬ 
pendent princes. Any temporary weakness 
on the part of the overlord enabled the 
provinces to acquire a further measure 
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BANZA LOVANGIRI, THE CAPITAL OF THE KINGDOM OF LOANGO, ABOUT 1670 
About the bcp:inning of the 16th century, a native prince subjugated a large number of the petty states on the coast of 
Loango, making Loango his capital. In the upper part of this engraving are seen the royal builaings and market>place. 


of indopondencc. Comploto defection 
occasionally resulted, when the solidarity 
of the kinj^doin hud to he maintained 
hy force ot arms. ()1 th(‘ proviiK'es in this 
relation to the kin{:;dom, the most im- 
])ortant was Songo, a district immediately 
south oi the mouth ol the Congo ; after 
its chieltain had come into contact with 
the Portuguese, he was accustomed to 
call himself “ count," and later " great 
jinnee." The count of Songo was always 
an untrustworthy vassal, esjiecially during 
the period when the Congo power began 
to decline. In 1631 the count succeeded 
in conquering Kacongo and Ngoyo, 
whereujKin he felt him.self strong enough 
to throw off his allegiance to Congo. 

At the same time the Congo king had 
attemjited to hand over Songo to the 
Portuguese as a reward for services ren¬ 
dered by them. On two occasions, in 1636 
and 1641, the king of Congo was utterly 
defeated. Even at the time when the 
Portuguese were beginning their missionary 
^ . labours, a certain jealousy 

Soro between Songo and 

and^Co o consequence ot which 

aa oago Songo prince, who was the 

weaker of the two, entered into clo.se 
relations with the dreaded foreign arrivals, 
and embraced Christianity in the year 1491. 
At the very time when the Portuguese 
were laying the foundations of their 


church in Ainbasse those great migratory 
movements f>egan of which the attack 
of the Mundequete upon ('ongo may be 
considered as the prelude. Portuguese 
narratives would make it apj:)ear that the 
'Tk u • Mundequete were settled on 
f fK great lakes in the far 

p ® interior and had "revolted" 
against Congo, thus giving an 
incredible area of c.xtensioii to the Congo 
kingdom. The truth is that we meet in 
this case with one more instance of those 
constant migrations to the coast, })robably 
occasioned by the beginning of up¬ 
heavals elsewhere, which were to devas¬ 
tate districts in Africa far remote from 
any visited by the warrior Mundequete. 

However this may be, the unexpected 
incursion of their outnumbering foes 
jilaced the king of Congo in a most 
embarrassing situation. His glance fell 
involuntarily upon the Portuguese. They, 
with their crosses, their rose wreaths and 
bells, their admonitions and preachings, 
seemed to be proclaiming a new magic 
which would assure victory ; and they 
may very well have promised the king 
more practical a.ssistance in the last 
extremity. The defection of the ruler of 
Songo was not without its influence ; the 
king had himself baptised his whole 
court under the name of Dom Joao da 
Silva, and countless numbers of his 
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subjects hastened to follow his example, war and settled in the district of Kassanje 
The army, si:>rinkled with holy water and near the Upper Kwango, where remnants 
protected by the banners of the Cross, of them are said to have survived up to 
utterly routed the Mundequete in a fierce the present day. 

battle, and the victory of Christianity The weakness of the civilisation founded 
was thereby assured. Numerous churches in the Congo kingdom and the superficial 
arose, priests and monks found a wide character of its conversion to Christianity 
field open for their efforts, and in 1534 a were soon to become a])parent. In 
bishop was consecrated for the year 1636 began the unfortunate 
Mlueace of newly acquired province, struggle with Songo already mentioned, 
Congo itself was more power- which weakened the kingdom to a 
on e ever; its influence considerable extent. These internal weak- 

must have extended far into the interior, nesses finally led to an open breach ; 
and,under the protection of the Portuguese the king, Antonio I., threw off his alle- 
king, is said at that time to have reached giance, and drove the clergy out of the 
even the great lakes. country, obliging the transference of the 

This state of affairs was rudely inter- bishop’s see to Sao Paolo de Loanda, 
rupted by the invasion of an even more which had been founded in 1574. A 
formidable enemy, the Jagga. In the year Portuguese army made a successful inva- 
1542 this cannibal tribe of warriors sion of the Congo kingdom, but it was 
first appeared on the borders of the henceforward left entirely to itself. 
Congo kingdom, spreading terror and Further struggles with Songo in 1667, and 
l^anic before them as they came. The with Bamba, which also declared its 
Congo army was utterly defeated; the independence in 1687, Vnought about 
capital, which had been called Sao Salva- the final collapse of the Congo kingdom, 
dor since the conversion of the people, Angola now became the centre of the 
was stormed and burnt to the ground with Poituguese power. It had originally been 
its cathedral and chapels; the ancient ^ a province of Congo with its 

civilisation of Congoland was almost capital ” Mapungo, under the 

destroyed, together witli the carefully name of Dongo, or Ambonde, 

ingrafted European culture which it sup- had been raised by Portuguese 

ported. The king, Dom Alvaro I., whose interest to a considerable height of 
palace had come to ape the style and importance, and, after a revolt in 1578, 
manners of the court at Lisbon, deserted had become partly dependent upon 
its caf)ital, and fled to an island of the Portugal. The power of Congo, on the 
Congo, where he passed several miserable other hand, rapidly declined. It was not 
years. After four years of war, the utmost until 1882 that the missionaries again 
efforts of his people and the valuable entered the country and made some 2,000 
assistance of Portuguese troo])s drove the converts. But the once powerful ruler of 
Jagga out of the land in 1546. The country Congo remains, and has remained through- 
recovered its prosperity, and its connection out the nineteenth century, the helpless 
with Portugal was naturally even closer chieftain of the fallen town of Sao 
than before. Salvador. Christianity, which was ap])ar- 

Loango suffered from the incursions of ently deeply rooted in Congo, also dis- 
the Anzig, with their little bows bound appeared entirely-in course of time, 
with lizard-skin, even as Congo had been It was only by slow degre.ss that the 
troubled by the Jagga; but these two Portuguese gained ])os.session of the 
Cftnnibals sGcm to have been of whole of Angola. The rising of 1578, 

Devastate different origin. For a long time or 1580, cost the lives of many Portu- 
the Congo terror of guese, and was followed by many 

all the land about the Congo le.sser struggles, in which the advantage 
estuary. Angola was devastated; the generally remained* with the whites, 
town of Loanda is said to have been in Most tedious of all were the wars with the 
their possession for seven years. Between queen Ginga Bandi; after poisoning her 
1590 and 1600 Benguela was the object brother she received baptism, but then 
of their rnarauding raids ; Battel, who continued for thirty years in hostility 
visited their encampment at that period, to Portugal. Eventually, in 1648, 
estimates their fighting strength at 16,000. the Portuguese firmly established their 
Eventually they abandoned the pursuit of supremacy. Heinrich Schurtz 
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BRITISH & DUTCH IN SOUTH AFRICA 

BY ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. 

CAPE COLONY AND ITS EXPANSION 


'^HE story of European colonisation in 
^ South Africa before the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century was, with one 
t'xception, a story of coastal settlements, 
never extending an organised government 
into the interior. None of these has been 
established on a basis such that an 
autonomous state could Vie constructed 
thereon : none ol them Viave lieen colonies 
in the full Ihitish sense of the term, any 
more than Madras and Calcutta and 
Fiombay were colonies. 

Hut there has been one exception. In 
the (‘xtreme south a European grouj) 
estaVdished itself at the Cape, and formed 
itself into an agricultural as well as 
a trading community. For more than a 
hundred and eighty years exjiansion was 
slow enough. Then, not eighty years ago, 
began a great movement northw'ards and 
- . . eastwards, extending past the 

f Onmge River, past the Vaal 


Expansion 


River, on to the Limpopo: 


junction of the Orange and the Vaal. 
Then the expansion spread from its old 
starting point in the south to the north, 
till it reached the Zaml)esi and passed 
beyond it into Central Africa. 

In this movement, wholly distinct from 
other colonial movements in Africa— 
though not, in its last stages, uninfluenced 
by them—two peoples were concerned, 
Dutch and British. On the harmonious 
fusion of those two peoples in the future 
depends the successful development of a 
great African state analogous to the 
Canadian Dominion in another continent ; 
a Dominion where also the harmonious 
fusion of the British with another race has 
been the condition of success. 


It was the Portuguese who first dis¬ 
covered the Cape of Storms, re-christened 
the Cape of Good Hope. But for more 


than a century and a half no practical 
attempt was made by any European power 
to treat the jflace as anything more than 
a port of call for the East India trade. 
At last, in 1652, the Dutch East India 
Company took j)ossession, and planted a 
station at Table Bay under the command 
of Van Rielx‘ek. Although for the next 
twenty-five years England and 
Dutch were intermittently at 

before France ceased to be a 
rival to these two Powers in the con¬ 
test for the empire of the seas, the 
Dutch ])Osition at the Cai)e was un- 
cTiallengcd. France was satisfied with 
the Mauritius, and England with St. 
Helena, which she took from the Dutch. 
In France, England or Holland no one 
as yet was thinking of establishing an 
African dominion. 

For nearly another hundred and fifty 
years, then—from 1652 to 1705—the 
Dutch were left to themselves. Emi¬ 
grants did not flock from Holland ; but 
the settlers made their homes in the new 
country and imported Dutch wives. In 
1685 the whole Dutch population was 
under 1,000. But in that year Louis 
XIV. revoked the Edict of Nantes ; the 
Huguenots were driven from Fiance, and 
some hundreds of them, found a refuge 
„ at the Cape, where they amal- 

ugueno s materially 

The Ca e Hiodified the Dutch stock, 
e ape easier l)ecaqse in 

matters of religion both Dutch and 
Huguenots were rigid Calvinists. 

The white population increased - and 
multiplied ; by 1770 it numl)ered some 
10,000. There were the inevitable occa¬ 
sional collisions with the Hottentots, who 
were more or less in occupation of the 
country; as yet the Bantu negjroes had 
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not approached near enough to bring on 
conflicts. The system of negro slavery 
was established, but these negroes were 
imported, as also were Malays. It was 
not till 1778 that the gradual exj)ansion 
of the Dutch colony brought it into touch 
with a Bantu tribe. Then tlie attempt 
to open friendly relations was prom})tIy 
n n 1 j accepted as a sign of con- 
Cape Ruled u^eakness, and was 

„ ® . followed by a Bantu raid. At 

^ this time, the (ireat Fish River 

was fixed as the eastern boundary of the 
Dutch colon}^ Settlers had mov'ed in¬ 
land, northwards, but were only just 
reaching as far as Graaf Reinet. The 
colony was administered in a highly 
arbitrary manner by the Dutch company ; 
and the idea that citizens of a colony 
have the same rights and jnivileges as 
citizens of the mother country had not 
dawned in Holland any more than it was 
then accepted at Westminster. The 
hunter and farmer “ Boer ” ])oj)ulation 
had remained untouched by the intellectual 
movement of the eighteenth century in 
Europe, while intercourse with the Hot¬ 
tentots and the practice of slavery tended 
on the one hand to lower moral standards, 
and on the other to intensify the jH'Culiar 
Old Testament religiosity which has been 
a common characteristic of Calvinistic 
Puritanism—and incidentally an extra¬ 
ordinary source of strength and confidence 
to puritan armies. 

But the regime of the Dutch company 
was coming to an end. The French 
Revolution sent the French Monarchy 
toppling and then the Rej^ublic challenged 
all the monarchies of Eurojie in the name 
of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. Pre¬ 
sently the French overran the Netherlands. 
The hereditary Stadtholder, William of 
Orange, took ship to England, to which 
Power, in 1795, he transferred the colony, 
in order to ])reserve it from falling into 
the hands of France, which proceeded 
^ to convert Holland into the 

ape M } 3 atavian Republic.” Ac- 

lo Britain cor^ingly, m J une of that year 
a British squadron arrived at 
the Cape. The authorities there, uncertain 
as to their allegiance, disputed the occupa¬ 
tion, but after some show of resistance 
capitulated to superior force. A sub¬ 
sequent attempt of the Batavian Republic 
to recover possession was frustrated with¬ 
out difficulty, and the Cape remained 
under the British administration till the 


Peace of Amiens in 1802. It was tnen 
restored to the Dutch Republic, which 
took over the administration, and con¬ 
ducted it on new and excellent lines foi 
nearly three years. But the exigencies 
of the renewed war ])roduced a fresh 
British expedition to secure a point ol 
such importance to naval strategy ; the* 
authorities were again unable to offer 
more than a nominal resistance, rind on 
January i8th, 1806, they capitulated. 
With the downfall of Napoleon, in 1814, 
the European monarchies were restored 
and William formally ceded the colony 
to Great Britain, receiving 000,000 as 
comjK'iisation. The ('ape had already 
changed hands by right of conipiest ; 
that was now iiermaiiently confirmed by 
right of purchase. Holland’s direct 
interest in it was at an end. 

It is the business of the historian not 
merely to nai iate events, but to investigate 
])roblems ol causation ; the last hundred 
years ol South Alrican history afford him 
a peculiarly interesting subject. Great 
Britain takes over the administration ol 


a large 

Problems 

of 

Empire 


territory, in which a population 
nuiniiering ]H‘rha])s 25,000 of 
Low (leriuan stock, with an 
admixture ol Frimch Huguenot 
blood, dominate an immensely 


larger servile or semi-siTvile native ])Opu- 


lation. Pressing on tluhr bordtus an* 


hordes of militant negro tribes, quite 
distinct from those under their rule : not 


the indigi'uous inhabitants, but no less 
emjihatically inv'ading conquerors than the 
Euroj)eans 11 iemsel\a\s. 

The Briton entering iqion the task of 
ruling a lu^w dependency must always be 
satisfied that he is possessed of an inde¬ 
feasible legal title, lor his conscience will 
not endure illegality. He enters upon it 
with a firm and |iistiliable conviction that 
English ideas about government are the 
best in the world, and that English 
officials as a class are the most disinterested, 
the most incorruptible, the most fair- 
minded in the world. He has a conscien¬ 


tious determination to ” keep troth,” 
to ‘‘ be just and fear not.” H^mce, no 
subject - populations in the world have 
enjoyed such security of person and 
projierty, such immunity from extortion 
and positive oppression as the subject- 
populations of the British Emjnrc. 

But the rectitude of which he is some¬ 


what aggressively conscious is not always 
so obvious to others; to them, the legal 
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indefeasibility of his title to rule may not 
be equally convincing. They mistrust 
professions of disinterestedness which 
issue in territorial annexations. They arc 
not equally assured that English methods 
of government are superior to those for 
which they have a traditional predilection. 
They do not see any beneht to themselves 
in the ahsor})tion of all higher official 
posts by Englishmen. And when English¬ 
men set about ruling over races which are 
near akin to them, this s})irit of an¬ 
tagonism becomes intensified. It crmi- 
pletely wrecked their attempts to dominate 
Scotland. It has made the government of 
Ireland an eternal struggle. It lost them 
the American colonies. It has played a 
disastrous part in South Africa. Never¬ 
theless, this spirit of antagonism lias 



THE FIRST EUROPEAN STRONGHOLD IN SOUTH AFRICA ' / 

The Portuguese were the first to discover the Cape of Storms, iaVOUl 
re-christened the Cape of Good Hope; but it was not until 1052 that the About 
first Dutch fort w.as built, a picture of which, as it was in 1687, is given here. 

habitually ]iresented itself to the English augurated. The gov( 
mind as prejiostcrous and unrea.sonal)le. Somerset, obtained t 
In the matter of race, even the Scot is— Home Government in 

or was a hundred years ago— hardly of British immigrants, 
nearer akin than the Hollander to tlie the eastern portion of 
Englishman, d'hc Huguenot admixture in unoccupied. Hence it 
the South African Boer rather increases substantial British elc 
the similarity than otherwise ; ])ut his the Boer ]: 

Puritanism is of the Scotti.sh rather than dominated 

the English type, and, broadly sjieakiug, tion, much 

the antagonism of the Boer to the Eiigli.sli- rievances 
man—whom he is apt to differentiate Lower Canada rema 

from the Scot—is closely analogous to Upper Canada becai 

the ancient antagonism of the Scot to In this decade tl 
the Engli.shman. At length, however, began to develop; 

Englishman and Scot realised that amal- adopting a series of A 

gamation was better than antagonism. which, if they had beei 

The time has at last come when we may by the burghers, woi 

hope that Briton and Boer are realising the early fusion of tl 

the same truth in South Africa ; but in have improved the 

the nineteenth century it had not come. But, unha]:)pily, they > 


Title by right of conquest pure and 
simple is always liable to be challenged 
if the conquered become strong enough 
to rebel. Between 1806 and 1814, that 
was the nature of the Britisli rights at the 
Cape. After 1814, the title was no longer 
open to any such challenge, the cession 
Abs lute having been made by a friendly 
B V h * Government for adequate con* 
sideration. That question at 
uovernors another 

score ol years had elapsed. Moreover, 
at the outset, the actual British population 
was very small, while the character of the 
gov(‘rnmenl was such as the ciicumstances 
obviously demanded. The governors 
were juartically absolute ; but they did 
not materially interfere with the estab¬ 
lished system of local government, the 
established customs of the 
population, or the estab¬ 
lished relations between 
Boers and natives within 
the colony. Boers and 
natives were probably 
quite as well content as 
they would have been as 
a Dutch colony under the 
Dutch system. Neverthe¬ 
less, a primary source of 
friction soon made itself 
felt in the disjxxsition of 
the Governmt'nt to inter¬ 
vene between Boer and 
SOUTH AFRICA H'-'tmtot generally in 

Cape of Storms, kivour of the Hottcntot. 

until 1652 that the About I 82 O ail im- 

i 1687, IS given here. ^ i 1 

])ortant change was in¬ 
augurated. The governor, Lord Charles 
Somerset, obtained the sujqxirt of the 
Home Government in obtaining a .sujiply 
of British immigrants, who were planted in 
the eastern portion of the colony, hitherto 
unoccupied. Hence it came about that a 
substantial British element was added to 
the Boer ])opuIation, and pre- 
Bo*r dominated in the eastern sec- 

tion, much as, after the Ameri- 
rievances Independence, 

Lower Canada remained French while 
Upper Canada became British. 

In this decade the racial grievance 
began to develop; the (k)vernment, 
adopting a series of Anglicising measures, 
which, if they had been cheerfully accepted 
by the burghers, would have tended to 
the early fusion of the races, and would 
have improved the system generally. 
But, unha]:)pily, they were not so accepted. 
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The Dutch, who formed five-sixths of 
the white population, objected to having 
English imposed as the official language, 
and to the abolition of the traditional 
system of local government in favour ol 
English methods. They objected also 
to an ordinance which placed Hottentots 
^ and whites on the same legal 

foTthe'°‘^ footing, and they found no con¬ 
st! vet solution in the appointment of 

a small advisory council which 
was sujiposed to be a check on the absolute 
power of the Governor. 

Then came a measure, excellent in itself, 
which entirely exasperated the old in¬ 
habitants. Already, in 1807, Great Britain 
had declared against the slave trade ; 
now, in iSjj, she resolved on the total 
abolition of slavery in all British tetritory, 
the people in the British Isles voting the 
huge sum of £20,000,000 to compensate 
the slave owners. But of that sum only 
about £1,250,000 was allotted to South 
Africa, where the official valuation of the 
slaves amounted to £5,000,000. More¬ 
over, it was impossible immediately to 
replace the slave labour by free labour. 
The i)astoral employments of the great 
bulk of the Dutch poj)ulation were worked 
by slave labour, and to immense numbers 
of them emancipation meant something 
like ruin. It was not yet known that the 
compensation would be so inadequate, 
and exasperation had not yet reached its 
height when Sir Benjamin Durban 
arrived as governor in 1854, to find him- 
.self confronted with the additional problem 
of dealing with the Bantu Kaffirs on the 
borders. 

For fifty years j)ast there had been 
periodical collisions with the Kaffir tribes 
beyond the Fish River; two of these 
Kaffir wars had taken place since the 
establishment of British rule. Practically 
the whole population, official and other, 
held a single view with regard to the 
Kaffirs; with the exception of one element 
—the missionaries. In the view of the.se 
. the Kaffir was a peaceable and 
simple person, who became 
the Kaffirs troublesome only when goaded 
by the whites. In the view 
of the rest the Kaffir was a born marauder, 
who abstained from robbery and murder 
only so long as he feared superior force. 
At this time, the Zulu Tamerlane, Chaka, 
and the kindred armies of the Matabele, 
had for many years been devastating and 
slaughtering on the east and north ; the 
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Kaffir closer at hand had been feeling the 
pressure. Whatever might be thought in 
England, where the missionaries had the 
car of the public, to men in Africa it was 
obvious that the Kaffir tribes were a 
serious menace. 

The Governor then sent the principal 
representative of the missionary .societies 
as a commissioner to obtain from the chiefs 
assurances of their peaceful intentions. 
They gave the a.ssuranccs, but took the 
fact that they had been invited as an 
indication of fear, and therefore of weak- 
iie.ss. While Sir Benjamin Durban was 
giving an official Christmas entertainment 
news came to him that the Kaffirs wer(‘ 
across the Fish River, raiding, robbing, and 
slaughtering. Thus a new Kaffir war 
opened. The o])erations were ably con¬ 
ducted by Sir Henry Smith—who became 
Governor some years later—but nearly a 
year passed before the Kaffirs fairly 
submitted. Sir Ifimjamin then jdanted 
in the belt of territory across the Fish 
River a number of tribesmen whost‘ 
hostility to the group, with wdiom the w^ar 
had been going on, w^ould ])revent a 
dangerous coalition, so that, in 
fact, these w\)uld serve as a 
buffer. The l('rritory l)(;yond 
these was to be under British 
military control, though the chieds were to 
retain much of their ])()wers. The vvdiole 
scheme was regardt.‘d as generally wist' 
and .satisfactory. But it had to be sub¬ 
mitted to the home authorities. 

The home authorities listened to the 
missionary societit's, and to no one else. 
The theory of the rnissionaiies was that 
the Kaffirs were a harmless and persecuted 
people, who should be left independent 
under their owm chiefs, wherever the 
chiefs were well disposed to missionaries. 
Conseciuently, an astonishing despatch 
reversed Dufhan’s arrangement, and 
signified that the missionary theory was 
to be carried out. The dwellers in the 
eastern districts, exposed to the Kaffir 
attacks, saw no possible prospect before 
them but anarchy and chaos. The 
Governor protested, and was thereuj^on 
recalled. 

This was precisely at the moment when 
the colony was realising the full extent of 
the losses entailed by the abolition of 
slavery. Deprived of the labour by which 
their farms had been run, and faced by the 
fact that the wisest and most moderate 
of governors was unable to provide against 
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the Black peril so long as the missionary 
societies remained all-powerful in London, 
great numbers of the Boers resolved to 
shake off their feet the dust of the British 
colony, and to seek new pastures beyond 
its borders. There was nothing to prevent 
them from doing so ; the law-officers of 
the Crown declared that there was no 
power to prevent British subjects from 
emigrating out of British territory. Thus 
began the Creat Trek. The emigrants 
were only later to realise that the Crown 
declined to admit that, in passing out of 
British territory, they ceased to be British 
subjects. Whither should the stalwarts 
make their pilgrimage ? Virtually, the 
limits of the colony were the Orange River 
on the north, and the Fish River on the east. 
To Irek into the Kaffir country between 
the mountains and the sea, beyond the 


Fish River, would obviously be worse 
than useless. The warrior Matabele had 
crossed the mountains ; they had raided 
and depopulated most of the country 
between the Orange and Vaal rivers; 
but for the most part they had settled 
beyond the Vaal. Here, then, between the 
Vaal and the Orange, the emigrants had 
the best chance of making a new home. 

But the first adventurous caravans were 
determined to betake themselves as far as 
might be from British territory. These 
passed the Vaal; far northward, the bulk 
of them were trapped and slaughtered 
by the Matabele. A remnant struggled 
through to the Portuguese at Delagoa Bay. 

The next group, a larger body, stopped 
short of the Vaal, and made friends with a 
local chief who was living in fear of Mose- 
likatsc and his Matabele. A few members of 



THE BIRTH OF CAPE COLONY 
When the French overran the Netherlands in 1795, William of Orange trans¬ 
ferred the cploiw at the Cape to Great Britain; a British squadron was sent 
there, and the British flag hoisted, to preserve it from the hands of France. 


the party, including their 
“ commandant,” Hendrik 
Potgieter, went exploring 
across the V^aal, and almost 
to the Limpopo. They re¬ 
turned to find that the 
Matabele had already cut 
off and massacred a party 
of twenty-fiN^e, and, having 
been rejiulsed by others, 
were likely to return in 
force. Potgieter chose his 
ground, drew his whole 
company—^forty guns, and 
their women and children 
—into laager—that is, con¬ 
structed a fortified position 
with the waggons — and 
awaited the attack. The 
Boer fire proved too much 
for the Matabele, whose 
rushes were repeatedly 
broken by the hail of 
bullets. The laager was 
not entered, but the cattle 
were carried off. The party 
was extricated from its 
dangerous position by a 
third band under Gert 
Maritz, who had arrived at 
Thaba Nchu, and .sent 
up cattle to draw the 
waggons, in place of those 
which the Matabele had 
carried off. 

Maritz and Potgieter 
having joined forces, were 
nowise daunted by these ex¬ 
periences . On the contrary, 
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they took the offensive, marched, 150 
strong — including some half-breeds — to 
smite the Philistines, surprised a kraal, 
or military village, routed the “ regiment ” 
which occupied it with considerable 
slaughter, drove home a mighty herd of 
cattle, and fortified themselves at Winberg 
—so named in memory of the victory. 

There they were reinforced by 
^ number of fresh emigrant 
^ * families ; and there, in June, 

a a e e 18 57, they drew up lor thein- 
sclvt^s a rejniblican constitution, naming 
Pieter Retief, one of the recent arrivals, 
their “ commandant-general.” 

The next step was a second attack on 
Moselikatse; IJ5 Boers marched into 
the heart of the Slatabele country, found 
the chief at the head of a force outnum¬ 
bering their own by not mucli less than a 
hundred to one, fought him for nine days, 
tind wrought such immense havoc that 
the Matabele threw uj) the struggle, fled 
north across the Limi)opo, and turned 
their attention to the peaceful Mashonas. 
The entire country from the Orange to 
the Limi:>opo having been thus evacuated 
by the Mataln'le, who had succeeded in 
very nearly wiping out the previous 
inhabitants, the new republic ju'oceeded 
to proclaim itself lord of the whole— 
which corres]>onds api^roximately to what 
afterwards became the Orange Free vState 
and the South African or Transvaal 
Republic. 

While Potgicter had been occujiied in 
the expulsion of the Matabele, Retief 
and others were investigating the possi¬ 
bility of crossing the mountains and 
effecting a settlement nearer the sea— 
in what is now Natal, and was then 
dominated by Dingan, the successor of 
Chaka, the ruler of the Zulu military 
state. By grace of Dingan there were a 
few British residing at Port Natal, but the 
Cape Governnnmt exercised no sovereignty 
in that region. The natives, ii]) to 

the Tugela, regarded these* 

Britons as their chiefs, 

.*1^*“*“ while recognising jierforcc the 
^ * supremacy of the Zulu king. 
Retief and his comrades, with the 
approval of the English at Port Natal, 
sought and were granted an interview 

with Dingan, in order to treat with him 
for a grant of land. Dingan received them 
hospitably, promised them the land, 
then suddenly, at the moment of parting, 
turned on them and slaughtered every 


man of them. Then he despatched a host 
against the most advanced of the Boc'r 
camps, and massacred its occupants— 
men, women and children, whites and 
Hottentot servants—to the number oi 
over 400. One youth alone had time to 
spring on horseback, ride for his life, 
and give the alarm at other camps. At 
each one, the waggons were promptly 
laagered, and when the Zulu hosts 
a])p(‘ared they were met with so fierce 
a resistance that they failed to carry a 
single one. Next day the scattered camps 
were able to concentrate. The resolve 
was promjitly taken not to budge, but 
to exact vengeance for the massacre. 

The commandos from over the moun¬ 
tains came down to join tluMr comrade's ; 
the British at Port Natal made common 
cause with thtnn. But they could not 
\mite under any one leader. British and 
Dutch adv’anced against Dingan in two 
separate columns. The Dutch were drawn 
into an ambush, from which they fought 
their way out with difficulty, d'he British 
column—seventet'n white's and some 1,500 
natives—was traj)ped by a Zulu lorce* oi 
r * five times its stri'iigth, and 

Dutch ]neces after a 

-A- I. terrific struggle, onlv a third 
of the whole numbt'r escaping 
(April. liS^cS). For a time further ofiensivi* 
action was ])aralysed. 

The arrival of Andries Pretorius in 
November provided a nt'w and cajxible 
It'ader. Leaving a garrison in the cam]), 
Pretorius, with a force 4bo strong, marched 
against the Zulus, scouting constantly 
and forming laager at every halt. Through 
cai)tured Zulus, messages were sent offer¬ 
ing to treat for peace. Dingan sent not 
envoys, but an army. On December i6th, 
“ Dingan’s Ikiy,” they fell u])on the Boer 
laager, to meet with an overwhelming 
defeat. Four of the Boers were killed ; 
3,000 Zulu corj)ses were left dead on the 
field ; the stream that flows hard by has 
bt^i'n known from that day as the Ifiood 
River; Dingan’s Day has been cele¬ 
brated annually ever since. 

Though Dingan had to flee from his 
chief kraal for the time, he was not yet 
crushed; hence, instead of scattering 
over the district, the Boers concentrated 
at Pietermaritzburg. It was not till 
Panda, a half-brother of Dingan, rebelled 
and allied himself to the white men 
that Dingan’s power was finally broken. 
Tt was Panda’s force that actually inflicted 
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the decisive defeat in January, 1840, 
an the king, who was shortly afterwards 
assassinated. Panda was established in 
his place, as a vassal of the new republic, 
which proclaimed its dominion over 
Natal—a dominion which it might fairly 
claim to have acquired by right of con- 
(jucst in a war whose justification was 
quite indisputable. 

The new Government, however, was 
inexiierienced in administration ; more¬ 
over, it made arbitrary regulations con¬ 
cerning its Bantu subjects, and it attacked 
a native chief in the territory which lay 


was besieged. There the British held out 
behind their entrenchments till a relieving 
force arrived. The Boers then withdrew 
their resistance. The assertion of British 
supremacy was accepted as an accom¬ 
plished fact, the British action being 
warranted mainly by the theory that the 
B 'f h conquerors were British 

** subjects, who could not on 
upremacy responsibility set 

up a dominion free from the 
British allegiance. The bulk of tlu' 
emigrants withdrew westwards across the 
Drakensberg Mountains to the lands where 



After the Peace of Amiens, of 1802, the Cape was restored to the Dutch, but was re-conquered by 
the British in 180(1, and formally and permanently ceded for £6,000,000 to Great Britain in 1814. 


between Natal and the Cape Colony. 
British sentiment, still guided by the 
missionaries, demanded jirotection for the 
natives, and the demand cannot be 
regarded as unreasonable. There was an 
Briti K agitation to compel the emi- 

w f?rant Boers to return to the 

the^ Boers ^^^lony. The Dutch volksraad 
continued its arbitrary course, 
and presently the British Governor ordered 
Port Natal to be occupied. 

The military operations took the regular 
course. British troops were marched on 
Port Natal, a party of them was met in 
arms by the Boers, was defeated, and 
was driven into the camp, where the force 


as yet the British made no claim to extend 
control. Three years later a British 
government was definitely established 
in Natal. 

The experiment was now tried of 
establishing border states under British 
influence and protection between the 
British colony and the interior—not with¬ 
out some expectation that the Boers would 
thus find them.selves cut off, and would be 
compelled to return to British territory. 
To this end, the Basuto chief Moshesh was 
recognised as ruler over a great part of the 
upper Orange River basin; and west of 
Moshesh a Griqua state was recognised 
under Adam Kok. But in both these 
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regions there were now a considerable 
number of the emigrants planted, who had 
no mind to submit to the sovereignty 
either of a Basuto or a Griqua. Under 
these conditions it was natural that 
troubles should soon break out in the 
treaty-states, where Adam Kok, assured 
of British support, asserted the authority 
which the Boer settlers repu- 
diated. British intervention 
and Gri<|ua jiractical result 

^ ** the withdrawal of most of the 
farmers to a more remote district. A 
general conference of the various parties 
interested brought about a new arrange¬ 
ment : a portion of Adam Kok’s territory 
was allotted to the emigrants under a 
British Governor, who w'ere to pay a sort of 
tribute to the Griqua chief. 

Meanwhile, affairs on the Kaffir frontier 
were in an unsatisfactory condition; 
Kaffir raids w^ere not duly checked by the 
chief, and presently the friction developed 
into a new Kaffir war—counted as the 
.seventh. The operations, though costly, 
demand no special record. But the war 
itself had at last the effect of inducing the 
Ministers in England to recogni.se the folly 
of governing the Cape according to a priori 
theories affected in London instead of in 
accordance with the judgment of the men 
who really knew the conditions. Hence 
Sir Harry Smith was .sent out as Governor. 

Sir Harry at once took up the policy in 
which Durban had been checked. The 
belt of Kaffir territory on the near side of 
the Kei River w^as made a British province, 
Kaffraria, the chiefs in general retaining 
much of their authority. The nominal 
authority of the Griqua Adam Kok over 
the settled district was abolished, the chief 
receiving practical compensation. The 
Boers made no demur at first to the 
proclamation of the “ Orange River Sove¬ 
reignty " as a province under British 
administration. Presently, when the 
farmers to the northward, headed by 
E’ Pretorius, rose in arms 

^ to resist, they were defeated in 
the field at Boomplaats, and 
withdrew beyond the Vaal. Then, 
in 1850, the Kaffirs again revolted. This 
eighth Kaffir war was long and bloody. 
After two years it was concluded, practic¬ 
ally by the exhaustion of the tribes. 

The Orange River Sovereignty found 
itself in difficulties—primarily because 
Moshesh was dissatisfied with the exist¬ 
ing arrangements. He permitted or 
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encouraged disturbances among the minoi 
chiefs. Sir Harry Smith instructed the 
Governor, Major Warden, to intervene by 
force when expostulation failed. Moshesli 
at once dropped the pretence of submission 
The section of colonists who continued dis¬ 
affected to British rule made a com])a('i 
of neutrality with him, and then invitt'd 
the intervention of Pretorius and the 
Boers across the Vaal. Pretorius. 
technically a rebel against the British, 
but now residing beyond their formal 
jurisdiction, informed Major Warden 
that he would not intervene if the inde¬ 
pendence of the Transvaal territory were 
guaranteed ; otherwise he would. Major 
Warden could not deal with so strong a 
combination as that which threatened : 
Sir Harry Smith could not reinforce him 
in the thick of the Kaffir war. The Gover¬ 
nor of the Cai)e, seeing no alternative, 
arranged a conference between the Trans¬ 
vaal leaders and British commissioners ; 
and the result was the Sand River Conven¬ 


tion in January, 1852, guaranteeing to the 
Transvaal—thereafter acknowledged as 
the South African Republic—the indepen- 


Indepe&denee 
of the 
Transvaal 


dent control of its own affairs. 
About this time, Sir Harry 
Smith was re})laced by Sir 
George Cathcart, who before 


long was able to emjiloy troojis released 


from the Kaffir contest to restore order. 


Moshesh made prom])t submission before it 
was too late, while his jirestige was at its 
height. The submission was accepted, 
Cathcart withdrew, and immediately after¬ 
wards the Home Government made uj) its 
mind to retire from the Orange River 
Sovereignty altogether. By a convention 
signed at Bloemfontein in February, T854, 
the Orange River Sovereignty was trans¬ 
formed into the Orange Free State, with 
a guarantee of,inde])endence. 

Nearly twelve months earlier the Cape 
Colony had been granted a new constitu¬ 
tion. The first ineffective limitation on 


the Governor’s arbitrary powers had been 
made a little, but not much, more effective 
by the appointment of a nominated Council 
in 1834. fbe Cape Colony was 

given two elected Assemblies, which had 
practically complete control of legislation. 
Full responsible government did not arrive 
until eighteen years later. Natal, as well 
as Kaffraria, continued to be governed in 
connection with Cape Colony, but Natal 
was separated in 1856, when it received 
more restricted representative institutions. 
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RISE OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN STATES 

A GENERATION OF DEVELOPMENT 


A t this time it was the prevalent con¬ 
viction among politicians of all 
parties in England that colonies inevitably 
se})arate from the mother country as soon 
as may be after they are strong enough to 
stand by tluunsclves. The old notion that 
they are to be treated as mere dej)en- 
dencies existing for the convenience ot the 
})arenl state, to whom they must remain 
subservient, had been virtually destroyed 
in the Hritish mind by the American War of 
Independence. The modern conception of 
colonies as forming a group of states whose 
common interest it is to stand fast together 
on terms of ])ractical equality, under a 
single flag, had hardly come into (.‘xistence. 
'File outcome of the intermediate attitude 
was that the mother country was generally 
anxious to avoid resjionsibilities herself, 
and willing to leave the ('olonies to manage 
their own affairs—jirovided that they did 
not irritate humanitarian sentiment, or 
entail expenditure at home. 

Thus the recognition of the South 
African Republic and of the Orange Free 
« , State appeared to be a conveni- 

I ” ent method of creating rt*sponsi- 

Loose the 

o omes Qi'ange River. The recognition 
was so nearly unconditional as to make any 
subsequent attcmjn to assert British 
authority exceedingly difficult in fact, and 
(luestionable in law. In other words, the 
way in which the thing was done very 
gravely complicated the South African 
problem for those whose larger imagina¬ 
tion pictured the ideal of a homogeneous 
South African state or federation. 

The problem, as we have already noted, 
bore a strong analogy to that which, before 
the eighteenth century, confronted those 
statesmen in England and Scotland, from 
the days of Edward I., who realised the im¬ 
mense advantage which unification would 
bring to both countries, subject always to 
the conditions that there should be no 
subordination of the one to the other, and 
that the union should be accepted with 
goodwill by the bulk of both populations. 


In Africa, indeed, there was no danger of 
the subjection which the Scots had feared, 
but rather of absorption. Unification 
could come only under the. British flag, 
as in Canada, unless Great Britain alto¬ 
gether lost her place among the nations. 

Primarily, what Ministers in London 
effected was to establish one state half 
Dutch and half British south of the Orange 
- River ; a second British state 

The South subject 

in 7854 ^ ^i‘"dive territory of Kaffraria 

intervening; a practically in¬ 
dependent native state inZululand beyond 
the Tugela ; another in Basutoland, flank¬ 
ing the new Orange Free State ; and 
between the Orange and the Limpopo, 
with the Drakensberg for their eastern 
boundary, the Boer Orange Free State, 
which rajiidly develo])ed an excellent 
organisation; and the Boer South African 
Re])ublic, wliich was hardly organised at 
all. Itacli of these develojied on its own 
lines, until the complication of their 
mutual relations attained a degree of 
entanglement for which politicians could 
find no solution save the arbitrament of 
war. 

The Governor who was placed at the 
head of Cape Colony in 1854 was Sir George 
(jrey, who had already won high distinction 
as an administrator in Australasia, and 
notably in New Zealand. Had Sir George 
been given a perfectly free hand the his¬ 
tory of South Africa during the last fifty 
years would have been less disturbed, for 
- _ he was i^ossessed of the large 


of Large future, and also of the reso- 

Imagination 

pathy, without which it is not possible to 
carry out a policy wherein the ojqwsing 
interests of rival races have to be recon¬ 
ciled. He recognised in Africa the necessity, 
repeatedly demonstrated in British- 
Indian history, of exercising a constant 
influence over native communities through 
the presence of British Residents and 
Agents. He saw also the need of fusion 


imagination which looks far into 
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between the two white races—of unifica¬ 
tion as o]>posed to the political disintegra¬ 
tion consequent upon the breaking up of 
South Africa into a number of independent 
states. But he was debarred from giving 
his policy effect in any high degree. The 
Union existence of the Boer republics 
With Dutch though it did not 

Che£k«^ ^ altogether prevent, the amalga¬ 
mation of the Cape Dutch and 
British. The princi])le of non-intervention 
was maintained, with the result that, as 
in India, intervention was ultimately 
forced on the Government at the cost of 
bloody wars. 


Grey’s time Kah'raria became the scene 
of a gigantic tragedy, a psychological 
phenomenon of a very remarkable 
character. Grey introduced excellent 
schemes calculated to civilise the natives ; 
but the benefits therefrom were not 
immediately apparent—much as, almost 
contemporaneously, Dalhousie’s measures 
for the advancement of the natives oi 
India were viewed by them with the most 
grotesque suspicion—^and it is clear that 
in Africa there was a great undercurrent 
of hostility to the white man’s rule. 
As skilful agitators in India played upon 
the superstitious terrors or the religious 



GREAT BRITAIN IN SOUTH AFRICA: MAP OF THE BRITISH STATES AND PROTECTORATES 
Beginning with the half British and half Dutch State of Cape Colony, British influence in South Africa has expanded, 
through the anti-colonial period, when the Boer and native states were established, until the whole of South Africa 
south of the Limpopo river, with the exception of German South-west Africa, has come under British rule or protection. 


Internally, the premier colon}^ })ro- 
gressed. The same may be said of Natal 
and of the Orange Free State. But the 
Cape had its troubles with the native de¬ 
pendency of Kaffraria, as the Free State 
had in its turn with the Basuto power, and 
Natal with Bantus within her own borders, 
and ultimately with the Zulu state on the 
north-east. 

British Kaffraria did not form a part of 
Cape Colony. It was administered on 
different lines, the population being practi¬ 
cally entirely black ; but it was under the 
Governor of the Cape in his capacity as 
High Commissioner. During Sir George 
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prejudices of the uneducated classes and 
of the sepoys, so in Africa superstition was 
the lever by which conspirators or fanatics 
sought to let loose a black avalanche upon 
the alien which should destroy him. 
The bulk of the population of Kaffraria 
A p. .. belonged to the Kosa tribes, 
igaaic whom the series ot 

T«k *ed Kaffir wars had been waged. 

^ Suddenly among them, beyond 
the British border, there came a prophet, 
Umhlakaze, who claimed that he and 
his niece Nongkause, were mediums, 
mouthpieces, through whom the spirits of 
departed Kosa heroes spoke their bidding. 
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Umhlakaze had seen them in the flesh, 
spoken with them, heard their message. 
In due time, the white men were to be 
wiped out utterly ; but there was to be a 
time of preparation. When the great day 
arrived, the heroes would come back to 
earth, and lead the faithful to victory ; 
crops, in jflenty unheard of, would spring 
from the soil in a day ; cattle would cover 
the pastures. Meanwhile, the faithful were 
bidden to slaughter cattle and destroy 
crops—^in effect, to clear the land of all 
means of obtaining a food 
supply. The principal Kosa 
chiefs took up the cause with 
enthusiasm; the Euro])can 
ol>server more than suspects 
that what was really hoped 
for was that when the popu¬ 
lation suddenly found them¬ 
selves utterly destitute they 
would hurl themselves upon 
the white man and the white 
man’s lands in sheer despera¬ 
tion. Certainly, nothing but 
a frenzy of superstition could 
have made the masses de¬ 
liberately destroy all they 
had to live on. 

The Cape ^JO^'ernment, 
through th(^ early months of 
1857, when it had appreciated the nature of 
< he hideous illusion which had taken posses¬ 
sion of the Kosas, made every jireparation 
to resist the anticijiated onslaught, and to 
accumulate stores to alleviate the terrible 
destitution, which was daily becoming more 
inevitable as the Kaffirs continued to slay 
cattle and to destroy grain. It must be 
siipposed that among the leaders many had 
veritably persuadecl themselves of the 
prophet’s truth. At any rate, nothing 


else, it would seem, can explain the fact 
that no measures were taken to gather the 
fighting men in arms, so that when the day 
arrived they might be launched at once 
against their foe, or upon their prey. The 
day came. The grain was gone ; the cattle 
were gone ; the warriors were not assem¬ 
bled. And the fresh grain did not sprout 
nor the divine cattle appear ; nor did the 
dead return to lead the living. Procla¬ 
mation went forth that the “ day of 
resurrection ” was—postponed. But it was 
vain to attempt to organise 
war after the process of starva¬ 
tion had begun, when the 
illusion of superstition was 
already shattered to frag¬ 
ments. There was no war, 
other than where starv¬ 
ing Kaffirs fought each 
other for scraps of any¬ 
thing edible that could be 
found. Driven by famine, 
they poured in streams over 
the l)order, crying for food. 
But the destitution was more 
overwhelming than the avail¬ 
able resources could cope with; 
25,000 at least ])erished, pos¬ 
sibly even double that number. 
At the end of 1857 the Kaffir 
population was but one-third ol what it had 
i)t‘en when the year oj>ened. On the deserted 
lands .settlers were planted from the Cape, 
from home, trom Germany. The white 
immigration changed the character of the 
district, and seven years later—in 1865— 
Kaffraria was formally incor])orated with 
Cape Colony. 

Meanwhile, the Orange Free State was 
organising itself on lines which showed the 
marked political capacity of its citizens. 



HENDRIK BRAND 
President of the Orange Free 
State during the litigation as to the 
ownership of the diamond fields. 



THE CAPITAL OF ORANGE RIVER COLONY; THE MARKET SQUARE, BLOEMFONTEIN 
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The chief authority lay in the Volksraad, 
elected by all full citizens and naturalised 
citizens with a property qualification. 
The executive functions were vested in an 
elected president and an executive council. 
Coloured inhabitants might be accorded 
the vote by a resolution of the Volksraad. 
A high standard of efficiency was attained 
in administration, but the conditions under 
which the Republic had been established 
made it inevitable that there should be 
difficulties with the Basuto Moshesh, who 
aspired to recover for the Basuto kingdom 



as President. He renewed the appeal for 
arbitration to the Governor of the Cape, 
Sir Philip Wodehouse. Wodehouse, after 
caieful and impartial examination, restored 
the old line of demarcation claimed by the 
Free State. The Basutos refused to with¬ 
draw from the territory they had occupied, 
and the second Basuto war began with 
savage raids on the part of the Basutos, 
from whom, on the other hand, the 
burghers captured several positions. 
Moshesh, who wanted a delay, obtained 
terms of peace; but fifteen months later 
he again challenged the Free State. 
This time victory lay more de- 
decisively with the Republic, and 
Moshesh begged the British to 
assume sovereignty and extend 
him their protection. The request 
was granted, and the Free State 
was in ])art deprived of what it 
had a strong title to regard as the 
legitimate fruits of victory in a war 
which it had not sought. Basuto¬ 
land became a British Protectorate 
in i86q. While the Basuto war was 
I in progress a discovery was made 
ir 


KIMBERLEY, THE DIAMOND TOWN 


the widest area of ascendency 
which it had held in the past—an 
area which included a })ortion ot 
what the Free State claimed as its 
own territory, and quite accurately 
regarded as ess('ntial to its exist¬ 
ence. In 1858, disagreement 
reached a head, and the Boers in¬ 
vaded Basutoland with little suc¬ 
cess. With an uncertain prospect of 
the Free State being joined by the 
South African or Transvaal Re¬ 
public, the President invited, and 
Moshesh accepted, the mediation 
of Sir George Grey, whose award 
was in the main favourable to the 
Basuto. On the other hand, the 
Griqua sold their territory to the which was vitally to affect the attitude of 
Free State, and removed themselves to the British Government towards South 
Griqualand East, on the south of Natal. Africa. First a few stray diamonds and 
Moshesh, however, made it evident that then, in 1869, a very magnificent stone were 

he meant to grasp even more than had found. The war was hardly over when 

been conceded by the Grey award. The digging for diamonds began in earnest. The 

friction again went on until, in 1865, diamond fields were on the west of the two 

Hendrik Brand succeeded Martin Pretorius republics, on lands which no one had 
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hitherto very definitely claimed. The 
Griqua chief, Nicholas Waterboer, asserting 
his ownership of the most valuable fields, 
sold them to the British Government. 
Waterboer’s title was disputed by the 
Transvaal and by the Free State. The dis¬ 
pute between Waterboer and the Transvaal 
was referred to the arbitration of the 
I I k# Governor of Natal; and on 
foMhe ** evidence laid before him 

mlrnonJ Field, ^r, Keate gave judgment 
entirely in favour of Water- 
boer. The Free State, however, declined to 
recognise an award to which it had not been 
a party. Great Britain claimed the land 
by right of purchase. But then, under the 
British flag, disputes as to title arose, 
and the courts, after examining all claims, 
rejected Waterboer’s. President lhand 
appealed to England. British courts 
had now found that the land claimed by 
Waterboer had never been his to sell. 

In this dilemma the British Govern¬ 
ment, deprived of its technical claim, fell 
back on the principles of high policy, and 
affirmed that its responsibilities as jiara- 
mount power in South Africa compelled it 
to retain the diamond districts in its own 
hands ; but it presently recognised that 
the Free State, in being thus deprived of 
territories to which tliey had a legal 
title, had a legitimate grievance. Com¬ 
pensation, thendore, was offered, and the 
republic accepted £c)0,ooo. The transac¬ 
tion amounted in effect to this : that the 
Paramount Power claimed the right of 
compulsory purchase on its own terms 
when reasons of state should make such 
l)urchase practically necessary. The claim, 
of course, rests on the principle that the 
Paramount Power acknowledges obliga¬ 
tions to the maintenance of the security 
of the minor states which make the 
reservation of corresponding rights im¬ 
perative. On the other, the Free State 
would in this case have found the control 
of the mines and the mining population 
Th Free serious a task that the 
StiUe’e** bargain was a better one than 
_ ^ * appears prima facie. In this 
ergain connection, the Transvaal Re¬ 
public was in a different position from the 
Free State. The Keate award had been 
made on the understanding that the 
President was authorised to pledge the 
republic to abide by the award ; and the 
authorities were entitled to regard the 
question as having been thereby definitely 
settled. But the Boers repudiated their 
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Presidents pledge, in consequence t)i 
which he resigned. Thus the point re ¬ 
mained one as to which it was obviously 
possible that fresh dispute might arise in 
the future. It was to become evident, 
however, that something of more imj)oit' 
ance was involved for the Paramount 
Power than the mere possession of tin 
diamond mines, since it thereby secure 1 
access to the interior, with possibilities 
of development which hid not hitherto 
been taken into consideration. 

The develojnnent of the diamond in¬ 
dustry reacted curiously upon Natal, which 
now demands our at tent if>n. The rela¬ 
tions here between the whites and tlu* 
Bantu natives difh'rcd somewhat from tfu' 
position in other colonies, the whites form¬ 
ing only some eight per cent, of the ])()})u- 
lation ; hence tlie necessity lor a stnet 
limitation of the black man’s o])portunities 
of acquiring a vote. A degree of represen¬ 
tative government had been granted 
shortly alter the recognition of Natal as 
a separate colony, but responsible gov¬ 
ernment did not arrive till the last d(icade 
of the century. 

There was om^ quite necessary restric¬ 
tive law in Natal—that all Bantu owners 


Diamonds 
and Zulu 
Risings 


ol guns should be registered. 
A j)ortion of the country had 
been settled by Hlubi tribes¬ 
men, who had withdrawn 


from Zulu It'rritory. Their chiet, T.an- 
galibalela—or mtire briefly, Langa— 


allowed some of his young men to betake 


themselv(‘s to the diamond fields ; and 


they, with the money thus earned, jnir- 
chased firearms, with which they returned 
to Langa’s country, evading registration. 
In fact, it became clear that Langa’s 
j)cople were arming surreptitiously, I'he 
Government summoned Langa to answer 
for his i)cople ; his replies were evasive ; 
in fact, he was ooncocting ])lans for defy¬ 
ing the British. An armed force was sent 
to compel obedience to the (iovernment 
demands; an advance party narrowly 
escaped being cut off, and in doing so 
half a dozen lives were lost. 


Every European.in South Africa knew 
that nothing but a very convincing demon¬ 
stration of superior force would prevent 
a general rising. The Boer Republic 
promised aid if needed ; Natal and Cape 
Colony were prompt to take decisive 
measures. Langa hoped to raise the 
Basutos as allies ; but he himself was 
caught and compelled to surrender, while 
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liLs forces were scattered after a hot 
skirmish, before he had succeeded in 
effecting his object. He was removed from 
the colony, after full trial, and detained 
in a very comfortable captivity for some 
twelve years, .while the Hlubi settlement 
was broken up, and the land transferred to 
fresh occupants. All danger of further 
insurrection was averted. The colonists, 
however, were —according to the standing 
—irritated by the intervention of the 
Home (Government on behalf of the insur¬ 
gent triix'. 

A sourc e of future difficulties for other 
])arts of South Africa as well as Natal 
was creati‘d by the importation to that 
colony of coolie labour from India, the 
Bantu ])r(jving themselves wholly imprac¬ 
ticable as plantation-workers. The 
measure was successful (‘iiough com¬ 
mercially ; but it resulted - 

in the' piMinanent settlement 
of considerable numbers of 
Indians, whose presence is 
now regarded with aversion 
i)V the whites —both as an 
industrial danger, and as 
comjdicating the native ques¬ 
tion. On the other hand, the 
lm])erial (lOVTrnment can 
hardly apju'ove the exclusion 
ot British subjects, as thc' 

Indians are, Irom free access 
to British dominions. Some 
obsc'rvers arc in favour of 
diverting thc immigration, sir bart 


SIR BARTLE FRERE 


inherited not a few of Chaka’s qualities. 
Under his sway the systematic develop¬ 
ment of a polity organised exclusively 
for military purposes was revived. Dis¬ 
agreements between this formidable poten¬ 
tate and the South African Repuldic 
threatened to issue in open war. In 
1878, Frere as High Commissioner inter- 
- . . venecl to arbitrate on the points 
Beginning dispute. But the Zulu 

War of 1879 was found to be so 

serious that his award, favour¬ 
able enough to thc Zulus, was joined to 
what was in effect an ultimatum to 
Cetewayo, reejuiring not only rejiaration. 
for injuri(‘s of which his people had been 
guilty, but also the disbanding of his 
army, and the admission c)i a British 
Resident at I'lundi, Cetewayo’s capital. 
Th(‘ demands passed unheeded. An 

- attack by Cetc'wayo would 

almost certainly mean a 
general Basuto rising in Natal. 
.Sir Bartle Frere judged that 
thc attack must be forestalled, 
A i)owerful force was dis¬ 
patched against the Zulu 
king, in three divisions. Two 
advanced, successfully repuls¬ 
ing the torces sent against 
them, till the fate of thc 
third divi.sion compelled them 
to halt and maintain a 
defensive attitude*. The main 
body, under Lord Chelmsford, 
i FRERE advanced to Isandlhwana, 


which lends to continue, to Appointed Governor of the Cape leaving a Small band to guard 


tile more* tropical region, the disastrous 
where it would, at any rale, 
not ahect the prospects of the while 
labourer or tradesman. 

Ill 1877 Sir Bartle Frere arrived as 
(iovc'inor of the Cape and High Com¬ 
missioner, having l>een a])pointed by 
Disraeli’s Covernment with a view to the 
carrying out of Lord ("arnarvon’s aims 
for the unification of South Africa. Native 
^ questions, however, demanded 
Frerc^*^ * his immediate attention. 
. , Prompt measures rendered a 

Appomted abortive ; but be¬ 

yond Natal, still graver dangers threatened 
from the Zulu power, with its capital at 
lUundi. The great military organisation 
of Chaka had met with a set-back when 
his successor, Dingan, was overthrown, 
and his place taken by the comparatively 
lethargic Panda. But Panda himself had 
been followed by his son, Cetewayo, who 


in 1877 and made the scapegroat of 
the disastrous Zulu War of 1875). 
rimto 


lu wS^o^wS. communications at Rorke’s 
Drift. Chelmsford moved 
with the bulk of his force to attack a 
Zulu kraal, leaving some 1,300 men, more 
than half being whites, in an unfortified 
camp. On that camp suddenly burst the 
Zulu torrent : 15,000 warriors. They had 
evaded Lord (Chelmsford, and encircled 
the downward force before tlie situation 
was realised. The British were cut to 
pieces. But for thc heroic defence of 
Rorke’s Drift, where six score men under 
Chard and Bromhead held at bay 4,000 
Zulus on that same night, Cetewayo’s men 
would have been into Natal. 

For the moment, the invading forces 
were compelled to mark time ; but re¬ 
inforcements were pushed up. Within 
six months of Isandlhwana, Lord Chelms¬ 
ford had shattered Cetewayo’s army at 
Ulundi, and thc king was a fugitive. \Vhen 
presently he fell into the hands of the 
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British, he was detained under surveillance 
till, in 1883, he was allowed to return to 
Zululand as a vassal monarch, an experi¬ 
mental lorm oi government in the interval 
having proved quite unsuccessful. The 
restoration was contested. On his death 
next year, his son, Dinizulu secured the 
succession, with assistance—^in return for a 
cession of territory—from the 
Transvaal. Continued dis¬ 
orders made annexation im¬ 
perative in 1887, when the 
recalcitrance of Dinizulu and 
other chiefs necessitated his ^ 
deportation. Subsequently 
his return was permitted; 
but the N at al authorities have 
since obtained evidence on j^' 
which he has been charged 
with fomenting fresh dis¬ 
turbances. The issue of his 
trial is still uncertain at the 
time of writing. 

By a common jierversion Paul 1 

of reasoning processes, it was fJStrt toThl^'g 

held that Sir Bartle Frerc’s Transvaal Repu 
1 lion of !««(*, latei 

policy was wrong tiecause a 

British force had been cut uj). He was 


tory hostilities now with one great Basuto 
tribe, now with another, and habitually 
without funds sufficient for decisive action. 
These quarrels were in part dealt with by 
arbitration under the Keate award men¬ 
tioned already. 

Then, under President Burgers, new 
complications arose with the natives. 



British force had been cut up. He was 
recalled in i88t, the victim of wholly un¬ 
merited censure ; and there was a general 
reaction in England against the “ forward ” 
doctrines of the Bcaconsfield Cabinet. 

The story of Zululand has 
carried us out of our chrono- 
logical course, and we have 
now to revert to the career 
of the South African or S 
Transvaal Republic. This 
had been chequered enough, 

(n’er since the recognition in 
1852. The Trans vaalers 

were the extremists, the 
stalwarts among those Boer 
families which had resented 
control ; they had no dis¬ 
position to adopt, even among 
themselves, any government 
of so carefully organised a p.~ 


» But a rigid puritanism made 
the Boers believe that their 
arms could not prosper under 
, a President who was an 
lHI’ avowed Freethinker ; and 
I when they took the field, the 
I voice went forth : “To your 
tents, O Israel,” and the 
burghers departed to their 
own homes, though they 
knew well enough how to figlat 
when they had a mind. The 
situation demanded energetic 
measures—and money. And 
they had no money. 

PAUL KRUGER On this scene of anarchy 

appeared Sir Theophilus 
Transvaal Republic at the rebel- ShCDStonC aS British Com- 
lion on«H0.1ater mad. President. C.Xtensive 

[). He was })Owers from the Government. To him it 
wholly un- appeared—though not to the Boers—^that 
IS a general they were doomed to destruction at the 
“ forward ” hands of the Zulus, and much more would 
Id Cabinet, be involved in that than their own rum. 

Moreover, such residents as 
were not themselves Boers 
saw their only refuge from 
anarchy in a British annexa¬ 
tion. No 0])en opjiosition 
was offered, and the Trans¬ 
vaal was annexed by ])ro- 
clamation, in April 1877. At 
^ the moment, Imperialism, 
sane or otherwise, was domi¬ 
nant in England. The suc¬ 
cessful unification of British 
North America had inspired 
hopes oi an equally successful 
unification of South Africa, 
PIET JOUBERT - despite the antagonism of the 


type as that of the Free comm.nder.ui.Chief of the Boer Dutch element within Cape 
State. Their attitude to the army and Vice-President of the Colony as well as outside it. 
native races was derived The annexation of the Trans- 

from their Old Testament conception of vaal, supposed to have been accomplished 
the relations ordained between the children with the assent of its inhabitants, was 


native races was derived « 

from their Old Testament conception of 
the relations ordained between the children 
of Japhet and the children of Ham. For 
some time after 1852 they were broken 
up into four communities ; it was not till 
i860 that these managed to unite as a 
single state with a single President. 
They found themselves engaged in desul- 
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accepted as a step in this desirable direc¬ 
tion. The awakening was rude. 

Although the new order was accom¬ 
panied by an access of unwonted pros¬ 
perity, the Boers sent successive deputa¬ 
tions to London to urge the cancellation 


* «i l,., 
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PRETORIA AND JOHANNESBURG, CHIEF CITIES OF THE TRANSVAAL 
T«e Transv^i was foanded about 1833 by Boers who trekked from British territory on the abolition 
of slavery. The market square at Pretoria, the capital of the Transvaal, is seen at the top of the 
paee, and the Courts of Justice and the interiot of the Lcffislature immediately below on the left 
and rig:ht. Below, Johannesburg^, the goldfield capital, in the early days of the mines, is contrasted 
with the city of to-day, while above, in the centre, one of the large mine workings is shown. 

Photos, N. P. Edwards and Underwood & Underwood, London 
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pression had suddenly become 
dominant that (ircat Britain 
had arrogantly and without 
sufficient consideration an¬ 
nexed a free state ; that the 
state was justified in taking 
arms in defence of its liberty; 
and that justice forbade the 
obviously mightier Power to 
penalise the smaller one for its 
courage. Where the discrep¬ 
ancy between the resources 
of the two nations was so 
tmormous, the giant could 
surely afford to be magnani- 

SIR GEORGE COLLEY mrMii: ill*' MTiH 

Whose force was defeated by the mOUS tO lilt pygmy, dlia 

Boers in IHHO at Laingr’s Nek and well-COIlducted pygmy WOuld 

li*» iirac , L J J 

recognise the generosity witli 
which it had been treated. Such at 
least was the hypothesis which obtained 
from the British nation a somewhat 



Majuba, where he 

Phot. I Maull 1 ox 



THE FATAL HILL ON THE BATTLEFIELD OF MAJUBA 


of the annexation. Their 
protests fell on deaf ears. 

The fall of the Beacons field 
Cabinet gave them new hopes, 
but Mr. Gladstone declared 
against a retrocession. Then 
the burghers bade defiance to 
Great Britain, elected Kruger, 

Pretorius, and Joubert to con¬ 
duct the government, called 
the old Volksraad together, 
and, on December 6th, 1880, 
hoisted again the flag of 
the South African Republic. 

On the same day a collision 
between a party of Boers and 
the military at Potchefstroin 
opened hostilities. Four days 
later a small detachment was attacked, and 
forced to surrender at Bronkhorst Sjiruit. 
Sir George Colley marched from Natal 
with a force of 
1,000 men, but was 
beaten back with 
considerable loss at 
Laing’s Nek. On 
the night of Febru¬ 
ary 26th he occu¬ 
pied the summit of 
Majuba Hill, com¬ 
manding the Nek ; 
l)ut a small i)arty 
of Boer volunteers 
climbed the hill, 
the Regulars were 
seized with ])anic, 
and Sir George 
himself was killed. 

Although a large force was by this 
time collected under Sir Evelyn Wood, 
orders had been sent from England 
in accordance with which 
first an armistice was ar¬ 
ranged, and then a peace, 
restoring in terms not too 
free from ambiguity the 
independence of the South 
African Republic under Brit¬ 
ish .suzerainty. The retroces¬ 
sion has been the subject of 
stormy controversy; but when 
it is treated as a party question 
in England it is as well to 
remember that if Gladstone 
was the prime mover, ttie most 
trusted and brilliant leaders 
of advanced Imperialism at 
the present day were at least 
consenting parties. The im- 
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dubious assent to the action of Ministers. 
Unhappily, events showed that the 
pygmy had not taken a correct view of the 
. giant’s conduct. The mass 
of the Boer })opulation, as 
distinct from a \’ery few 
intelligent men among the 
leaders, attributed the Brit¬ 
ish action to a despicable 
pusillanimity; and contempt 
proved an unsatisfactory 
basis for the new and pleas¬ 
anter relations which it had 
been ' hoped to establish. 
But for the time at least the 
truth was not realised at 
Westminster ; and when, in 
1884, a deputation arrived 
in London to procure modi¬ 
fications in the Convention 
of 1881, a revised Convention 





RISE OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN STATES 


was conceded, of I ’^ 

which the wording f JSmS^, 

was so careless as 

to leave it open to ! 

question whether . 

any tangible 

rainty was to ^ 

the British at ^ 

About same 
the inaction 
the and 

Cape Governments 
(>nabled Germany 

to establish a pro- nBBBHHBHHIlflHHHHHlHH^^BBHHHliiliHi 

tectorate in south- the principal street in buluwayo, capital of rhodesia 

west Africa. Now, however, a reaction evident that the adventurers would prac- 
set in ; the dis])ositi()n to concede every tically partition Bechiianaland among 


demand was giving way 
to an inclination to ex¬ 
tend the area of British 
activity, of which the 
first fruits were the Bcc- 
huanaland settlement. 
This great district, lying 
on the west of the Trans¬ 
vaal, formed the highway 
into the interior. In this 
field th(* great explorer. 

Dr. Livingstone, had 
laboured as a missionary, 
and had successfully 
foiled th(‘ efforts of the 
Boors to bring it under 
their sway. Hero for 
some years past there 
had been much unrest 
and internal discussion 
between the tribes, which As 
began to call in to tlieir 


support the aid of groiqxs of white adven- to Bcchuanaland under Sir Charles Warren, 
turers. As a natural result it soon became The adventurers, who had constituted 

, . themselves into the so-called 
Rejmblics of Goschen and Stella- 
land, found themselves man- 
oeuvered out of any possibility of 
resistance; they were removed, 
the natives reinstated on the 
soil, and Bcchuanaland was orga¬ 
nised as a Crown Colony, the more 
remote territory, under its parti¬ 
cularly enlightened chief Khama, 
forming a protectorate. • 

There now ensued a period of 
expansion. Already in the Trans¬ 
vaal discoveries of gold were being 
made which were entirely to 
transform the character of that 
republic— a subject to which we 
RHODESIA’S GEM: THE VICTORIA FALLS Shall shortly Tcvert. Beyond 


themselves. The appa¬ 
rent inertness of the 
British Government led 
the Transvaal President, 
Paul Kruger, to proclaim 
the protectorate of the 
South African Republic 
over the disturbed dis¬ 
tricts in September, 1884. 
But the districts were 
under the general autho¬ 
rity of the High Com¬ 
missioner, though the 
first efforts to bring them 
into order had been only 
tentative in character 
and ineffective in result. 
The Imperial Govern¬ 
ment declined to recog- 
CECiL RHODES nisc the validity of 

As a young politician of the Cape, he dreamed KrUgCr ’s proclamat ion, 
the vast dreams out of which grew Rhodesia. i r ^ 

and a force was sent up 
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Bechuanalancl and on the north of the 
Transvaal were established the Matabele 
under Lobcngula, with his headquarters 
at Buluwayo, with the peaceful Mashona 
beyond, up to the Zambesi. 

In Cape Colony, Cecil Rhodes, a young 
Englishman who had already achieved 
political prominence, was dreaming vast 
dreams, and watching with an exceedingly 
practical eye for stepping-stones to their 
realisation. The Germans from the west 
were beginning to turn acquisitive glances 
towards the unappro})riated lands. From 
Lobcngula Rhodes obtained mining con¬ 
cessions ; by j)atient organisation he bought 
out or absorbed rival syndicates, whose 
aims were limited to a desire for gold-mines. 
The High Commissioner was induced to 
declare Matabeleland under British pro¬ 
tection ,* and, in i88g, Rhodes's company 
obtained a charter from the British 
Government which 
placed in its hands 
the administration of 
the territory uj) to 
and beyond the 
Zambesi -- to be 
known afterwards as 
Rhodesia. It was 
not long then before 
the Chartered Com¬ 
pany extended its ad¬ 
ministrative sphere 
across the Zambesi, 
and ineluded therein 
Barotseland. Mean¬ 
while, on the south 
and west of the great 
Lake Nyassa, British 
settlements, primarily of a missionary 
character, had been taking root for some 
years past. Now the definite organisation 
of a British j)rotcctoratc in those regions 
was resolved on. Negotiations with the 
native chiefs were conducted through 
agents, of whom the most notable was Sir 
Harry Johnston, and extended its control 
as far north as Lake Tanganyika ; and the 
whole of the territory north of the Zambesi 
up to that lake and west of what was 
recognised as Portuguese was divided 
between the Chartered Company and the 
Imi)erial British Central Africa (or Nyassa- 
land) Protectorate. 

South of the Zambesi the Chartered 
Company had a more serious task in some 
respects than on the north, for there the 
territory included Matabeleland, where 
Lobengula ruled those warlike tribes who 
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had been the terror of their more peaceful 
neighbours further south, till the advance 
of the Boers had driven them over the 
Limpopo. The Matabele in their present 
quarters had been in the habit of raiding 
their neighbours as of old—neighbours 
whom they had dispossessed and robbed. 
After the coming of the British, Lobengula 
was to all a})pearance friendly. But he 
fell a victim to the delusion that because 
the British displayed no violence, they too 
might be bullied and defied. In 1893 he 
dropped the mask. Careful inquiry subse¬ 
quently proved that the company had no 
alternative except war or evacuation. 
They chose war. The military Matabele 
were crushed by the comjiany's adminis¬ 
trative chief, Dr. J ameson, and the peace¬ 
ful Mashonas were relieved from an 
intolerable tyranny. Buluwayo — the 
name meaning the place of killing — 
became the cajiital 
of Rhodesia. It must 
be borne' in mind that 
the Matabele were 
not the old jiossessors 
of the soil, but a con¬ 
quering horde which 
had only recently 
taken possession. 

Hitherto we have 
found the British 
colonisation in South 
Africa always in 
some sort taking 
the form of expan¬ 
sion from the Cape. 
But the general 
scramble in the 
'eighties among the European Powers for 

African territory led to the establish¬ 
ment of another British ])rotectoiate in 
equatorial regions, which are included in 
our South African division. We have 

already seen that affairs in Zanzibar 
brought about a critical partition of that 
state and of its hinterland as “ spheres 
of influence" mainly between Britain 
and Germany. British East Africa lies 
north of German East Africa. In 1888 
administrative control over what was 
so far recognised as the definitely British 
sphere was placed in the hands of the 
Chartered British East Africa Company-— 
that is, from Mombasa inland to the Vic¬ 
toria Nyanza. On the west of this lay the 
kingdom of Uganda., under King Mwanga, 
which was declared a British protectorate 
in 1895 and reorganised in 1901. 







THE WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

THE NEW CONDITIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Vy/HILE Ihe British dominion was ex- to fear that their numbers would soon 
VV i^unrlinpr nnrthwnrd Hnd n onnlilp. to hortmio th(‘ ronfrnllinp^ 


^ I)anding northward and setting a 
girdle round the two lioer states, so that all 
]:>ros]X"ct of their extending their territory 
inland or acquiring an oceanic outlet 
disap])cared, the (Grange Free State con¬ 
tinued to prosper on its own lines, and to 
])resent to the world something of the 
('haracter of a model republic. Prospciity 
in the shaj)e of material wealth was also 
descending Ujion the sister state ; but there 
her b(\st friends could not admire the 
system of government. 

As a sim])le community of farmers the 
])eoj)le of the Transvaal had excited in 
England a certain symjrathy—with an 
element of patronage about it—resulting 
in the Conventions of 1881 and 1884. But 
just after the latter it was realised that in 
parts of the Transvaal territory there were 
rich gold-mines. The usual influx of settlers 
in the gold districts followed. The town 
BirtK .k. J ohannesburK grew up, and 
^ .7^-. . its ])0])ulation was mostly 

GoUCrfyof i3ritish-i.olitically, if not 
o annes urg The Uitlandcrs were 

soon, in numbers, a formidably large pro 
])ortion of the white men in the territories of 
the republic. The simple farmers turned 
the new state of affairs to account. They 
taxed the mining industry to its utmost 
cai)acity; they required the Uitlanders to 
hold themselves liable to military service ; 
the once empty coffers of the state treasury 
were comfortaldy filled. But the Uitlanders 
were as firmly barred from citizen rights 
as the aliens whom an ancient Greek city 
admitted within its gates. Years had to 
pass before naturalisation was granted, 
and the community from which the state 
drew nearly all its wealth was in effect 
refused any voice in the control of its 
ex]>enditure, and any share in the adminis¬ 
tration. 

Now, the government was not without 
a certain excuse for this attitude. If full 
citizenship had been placed within easy 
grasp of the Uitlanders, there was reason 


to fear that their numbers would soon 
enable them to become the controlling 
political factor. The Boers saw no suffi¬ 
cient reason for allowing themselves to 
lie politically swamped in their own 
territory. The Uitlanders might come 
- . . into the country if tliey 

the ^ chose to accept the condi- 

slay 

away. Jhc iransvaal wisncd 
to remain isolated, and carried tin* 
principle to such a pitch that the cost of 
importing foreign goods by what was 
virtually the State railway became pro¬ 
hibitive, and even the CajK* Dutch took 
to sending their merchandise by waggons 
across the drifts or fords on the frontier, 
instead of by rail. When the President 
jx'oposed to go the length of closing the 
drifts, he found that his isolation from 
even Dutch sympathy, as well as from 
foreign int(Tcourse, would bc^ more danger¬ 
ously com})lete tlian he had expected. 
That attempt was a failure. 

Granted the existence of excuse for 
this policy, the grievance of the Uitlanders 
must equally be admitted. Civilised 
nations do not treat industries established 
by aliens within their boundaries as inex¬ 
haustible fountains of taxation ; and they 
permit the alien himself to acquire citizen- 
shij) on reasonable terms. That is, if we 
use the term civilised in the European 
sense. Non-Euro])Cdn states which adojit 
such an attitude are apt to find the wall 
of isolation forcibly broken through, if 
the incentive is strong enough. English¬ 
men conceived that they had a right to 
_ . exiiect from a White State the 

normal conduct of a White 

Uitlanders ^ more when Great 

Britain claimed a suzerainty, 
however ill-defined, over the state in 
question. Least of all did it seem tolerable 
that a state which would not have been in 
existence at all but for the British rever¬ 
ence for the conception of freedom should 
treat free Britons as a subject population. 
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Uitlanders 
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To reconcile such irreconcilables was a 
sufficiently difficult problem; but the 
difficulty did not end even here. Tn some 
form or other a South Africa united under 
one flag, and under free governments, 
was the ideal of every far-seeing states¬ 
man, however remote its realisa- 
« i^ighl be. To that end 

® . Cecil Rhodes, now Premier at 
^ the Cape, had been working with 
I)romise of success. The race antagonism 
of British and Dutch in that colony was 
already becoming mitigated, and yielding 
to the idea of a South African patriotism. 
It did not seem vain to hope that the 
enlightened Government of the Orange 
Free State would shake off the prejudic<‘,s 


secure public sympathy for unofficial 
intervention on their behalf. A Trans¬ 
vaal Government reorganised, with the 
rule of the stalwarts at an end, would 
simplify the whole situation. Rhodes 
and his administrator in Rhodesia, Dr. 
Jameson, lent themselves to the scheme ; 
but to meet with success, absolute unan¬ 
imity was necessary, every detail must 
be agreed upon. But there were hitches. 
Before the hitches were removed, the 
official administrator of Rhodesia made 
a dash for Johannesburg at the head of a 
troop of mounted police on December 30th, 
1805. It was the wrong moment for th(‘ 
Uitlanders ; as things stood, an attempt 
at insurrection would only have made 



THE AMAZING BLUNDER; DR. JAMESONS RAIDERS CAPTIVES OF THE BOERS 


The extraordinary action of Dr. Jameson, whose portrait is inset in the above picture, in making a dash for Johannes¬ 
burg in alienated official sympathy from the Uitlanders, who had genuine grievances against the Transvaal. 


created in the past, and fall in with the 
ideal. But while the northern republic 
maintained its attitude of dogged, ob¬ 
stinate antagonism, it was not merely a 
pas.sive obstacle, but served to quicken 
the race-hostility outside its own borders. 

The action of the Transvaal Govern¬ 
ment in the affair of the drifts had gone 
far to alienate even Dutch sentiment, 
when an amazing blunder turned the tables. 
The Uitlanders in Johannesburg were 
meditating the feasibility of bringing 
about a revolution by some means more 
active than constitutional agitation. To 
that end they would need outside help. 
Their case seemed strong enough to 
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matters worse. Th(‘ raiders found them¬ 
selves in a tra]) ajid had to surrender. 

Nothing could better have served the 
purjKises of the Transvaal President ; 
from being in a distinctly critical position 
he had suddenly become complete master 
_ of the situation. The official 
Tables J amcsoii could not 

^ .be ignored, nor was it possible 
to deny that Mr. Rhodes was 
more or less implicated in the plot. 
The home authorities repudiated any 
suggestion of complicity ; but the official 
inquiry which followed gave a certain 
speciousness to the allegation that there 
was more behind. The Uitlanders had 


anne Quite far enough to warrant any 
Government in turning a deaf ear to their 
appeals. Mr. Kruger’s position had been 
rendered technically impre^able, whi c 
a situation that was practically intolerable 
was prolonged. Perhaps from the British 
point ot view the most serious 
result was the revulsion of 
Dutch feeling in favour of the 
attitude of the republic. 

Instt'ad of the pressure on 
the Ultlandcrs being relaxed, 
it was intensified ; to all 
protests the raid was a suf- 
iirient answer. The President 
began to act as if the coii- 
ventiems had established the 
republic as a sovereign state. 

The iin])utation to the British 
(h)vernmcnt of sinister de¬ 
signs, against which precau¬ 
tions were warranted, was 
made plausible, by the fiasco 
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the Traasvaal. There is no doaht 
that in certain quarters among tfie 



LORD MILNER 


Dutch^^of South Africa the idea had 
taken root that a Dutch ascendency might 
rejdace that of the? British. It is not to 
be supposed that intelligent Dutchmen 
imagined that they could 
overthrow the British su¬ 
premacy single-handed. If 
any such plot had been 
formulated at all, it rested 
on the expectation that 
Britain would find her powers 
so fettered by European com¬ 
plications that the obvusus 
odds in her favour would be 
made nugatory. Nor is it, in 
fact, clear that such an ambi¬ 
tion was widespread, or was 
anything more than the dream 
of a few politicians. But as 
the enormous expenditure 
of the re})ublic on the secret 


of the raid inquiry. vSir accumulation of munitions of 


- ~ in 1897 as High Commissioner. 

Allred Milner, sent out as 
High Commissioner in 1897, very 

definitely to the conclusion that if Great 
Britain was to reniaiii a power in South 
Africa she must assert her title 


War^****^ resolutely, and bring ])ressurc 

Declared 

grievances. The very question 
of suzerainty under the 1884 Con\'ention 
was disputed. The Colonial Office ex¬ 
pressed itself vigorously ; the President 
was immovable, and the Free 
State, under a new President, 

Slcyn, gave him moral sup¬ 
port and the ])romise ol 
material assistance. Before, 
as well as since, the raid, the 
Transvaal had been arming. 

Now British troops began 
to concentrate. Negotiations 
failed to jiroduce any basis 
for agreement. Then the 
President sent an ultimatum 
on October qlh, 1899, de¬ 
manding an undertaking to 
withdraw the British forces 
within forty-eight hours. On 



war for some years past 
came to be revealed, Englishmen refused 
to credit that these had been dictated 
l)y considerations merely of self-delcncc 
„ against hypothetical British 

aggression. Jl was bidicved 
^ j that Kruger had deliberately 
sought occasion to fling down 
the gage oi combat at a moment which he 
regarded as iavourable. The great bulk 
of the pO]>ulation was satisfied that no 
diplomacy, no concessions 
which could be made with 
honour, would have averted 
the war; nor did the vigorous 
jirotesls of a minority affect 
the practical unanimity with 
which the challenge was 
accepted and the struggle 
'n fought out to the end. 

No less doggedly did the 
Boers set about their task, 
whether with the more ambi¬ 
tious aim attributed to them, 
or with merely a stern deter¬ 
mination to fight to the last 
for the independence which, 


^ PRESIDENT STEYN , - , , ; 

t^ctober 12th the Boer com- President oftbeOran^e Free state, Since the usc they made of 

mandos were over the frontier, at'the^Seciaratioi o*f**wa^ concessions after Majuba, 


and war had begun. In 
England and among the British at the 
Cape the conviction had gained ground 
that President Kruger was actuated 
by something more than the determina¬ 
tion to preserve the independence of 


they could hope to preserve 
only by decisive victory. There could be no 
more similar experiments in magnanimity. 
The British Government and the British 
nation entered ujion the war under an 
extraordinary misconception of the nature 
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of the problem before them. It was 
estimated that the whole Boer population 
capable of bearing arms in the two 
republics did not exceed 30,000. Obvi¬ 
ously, however, the whole adult male 
population could not take the field, 
deserting the avocations on which their 
livelihood depended. Fifty thousand 
regular troojxs, then, should have no sort 
of difficulty in demonstrating that any 
resistance the farmers could offer must b(‘ 
futile. 

For misconception as to the relative 
value of the burgher troops and British 
Regulars there was ])erhaps some excuse, 
such disasters as those of Laing’s Nek 


consummate horse-masters and dead shots. 
What history taught, expert military 
advisers on the spot emphasised ; but 
their warning was disregarded. It was, 
indeed, true that in the impending 
contest the odds were so overwhelming 
that if Britain proved determined the 
Boer resistance must at last fail, if only 
because the Boer population would be 
ultimately eliminated. But the British 
nation conceived that it had only to give 
a clear demonstration of superior strength, 
and the allair would be comfortably over. 

The Boers, too, had doubtless mis¬ 
calculated. Majuba had made common a 
quite erroneous estimate of the British 



ELANDSLAAGTE, THE SECOND BATTLE OF THE CAMPAIGN FOUGHT FROM LADYSMITH 
One of the first objects of the Boer campaign was the investment of Ladysmith, during which Sir George White was 
forced to fall back on Ladysmith, fighting the battles of Talana Hill, Elandslaagte, and Nicholson’s Nek on the way. 


and Majuba appearing in the light of 
accidents. But, in fact, the British had to 
deal with a people solidly determined to 
fight to a finish, occupying a huge terri¬ 
tory, with a mountainous frontier emi¬ 
nently adapted for defence, and con¬ 
taining large districts peculiarly suited 
for guerrilla warfare. History has proved 
repeatedly that the subjugation of such 
a country is a matter of enormous diffi¬ 
culty if the local levies avoid concentra¬ 
tion and refuse pitched battles. Scotland 
of old had defied England, Switzerland 
had defied the Empire, Spain had defied 
Napoleon. The men, moreover, were 
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soldiery and of British-^pcrsistcncy. Very 
few realised that the retrocession of the 
Transvaal had been accepted by the 
British jieople in a spirit not of pusil¬ 
lanimity, but of generosity; it was 
imagined that a few reverses would make 
the British Government eager to find an 
excuse for coming to terms. It was 
believed, too, that other European Powers 
would intervene, and that no great 
maj^es of troops could be s])ared for South 
Africa. It was not understood that until 
England’s sea-power can be effectively 
challenged she has no vulnerable point 
except India, though she herself is equally 
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unable to attack except by sea. It was 
imagined, too, that the Dutch south of 
the Orange River would convert the Cape 
itself into practically hostile territory. 
President Kruger had timed his defence 
skilfully, so that the Boers could imme¬ 
diately assume the offensive while the 
British forces in South Africa were still 
wholly inadequate. 

Additional forces were, indeed, to be 
expected very shortly. But at the moment, 
the regulars in South Africa num¬ 
bered only about 22,000. 

Half of them were for 
political reasons gathered 
at Ladysmith and Dundee 
in the north angle of Natal 
—strategically, about as 
bad a ])osition as could 
have been occupied, both 
sides of the angle lacing 
exposed to attack, while 
Ladysmith, topographi¬ 
cally speaking, was 
peculiarly ill-fitted for 
defence. On the opposite 
side of the Free .State a 
small British force held 
Kimberley, and to the 
north, on the Transvaal 
border, Mafeking. Fortu¬ 
nately for the British, 

Mr. Rhodes quartered 
himself at Kimberley. 

Now, until reinforcements 
arrived, it was impossible 
for the British to do any¬ 
thing but stand on the 
defensive ; the attack lay 
with the Boers. 

Between Ladysmith on 
one side, and Kimberley 
on the other, the Free 
State ran south into 
British territory like a 
half-sausage. Thus, the 
British had an immense 
frontier to guard, with 
their posts hundreds of miles apart; the 
Boers at the centre could strike on one side 
at Ladysmith, on the other at Kimberley, 
or make a direct invasion of Cape Colony 
southward, and could transfer forces from 
one to another of these fields of operation 
with great rapidity, which the British could 
not. And the Boers could at the moment 
send to the front two, or perhaps three 
tirnes as many men as the whole of the 
British forces. If they had sent merely 
2 £ 


“ containing " forces to keep Ladysmith 
and Kimberley in check, and had thrown 
themselves in force into Cape Colony, 
they would i)robably have brought the 
bulk of the Cape Dutch to their standard, 
and the British would have had to recon¬ 
quer the whole country, just as with the 
Ganges Provinces in the Indian Mutiny. 

They did not realise their opportunity, 
however, but expended the whole of 
their energies in investing the towns of 
Ladysmith, Kimberley, and Mafeking, 


Sir George White’s force at Ladysmith 
held an advance post at Glencoe, close to 
Dundee. The campaign opened with an 
attack at this point. On October aoth 
was fought the battle of Talana Hill—a 
British success. But it revealed the fact 
that the Boer artillery commanded a 
longer range, and that the Glencoe 
position would soon be untenable. The 
only chance was to fall back on Ladysmith 
before retreat was cut off. The Boers 
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THE TRAGEDY' OF THE SPION KOP VICTORY 
The Dublin Fusiliers,'rushing the Boer trenches at Spion Kop, near Ladysmith, on 
the bitter day when tne British won the Kop, did not know it was won, and so lost it. 
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were multiplying fast. White, from Lady- mother country. To reach Kimberley and 
smith, engaged them in the battle of raise the siege, Lord Methuen had first to 
Elandslaagte, and the difficult march pass the Orange River and then the 
from Dundee was successfully completed Modder, and then fight his way up to the 
on October 26th. On the 30th followed besieger’s lines. To reach Ladysmith, 
the battle of Ladysmith, terminated by Buller had to force his way over the 
The Sie e disaster of Nicholson’s Nek. Tugela, and then through a mountainous 
^ * A detachment had been sent region eminently adapted for defence. 
L»aysmith occupy that position. In In the former region the Boers had 
the night the mules stam- neglected any attem})t on the British line 
peded. On their backs were not only the ^ . of communications. In the 
ammunition but j)ortions of the guns. latter, they had secured the 

The artillery was made useless. The force « vance bank of the Tugela, and 

held on, knowing that it was its business made a belated raid into 

to cover White’s flank in the impending Natal, but not until the accumulation 
battle. No hel]) came to it. All through of troops there had already made the 
the 30th it was the object of a concentrated operation ineffective, 
attack ; finally it found itself with no The British, holding the jiassagc of the 
alternative but surrender. In the main Orange River, made their advance in the 
battle, after much hard fighting. White middle of November. Between them and 
had been obliged to withdraw his troops the besieging force lay General Cronje. 
into Ladysmith, and the 
investment began. But 


one touch of good fortune 
had befallen ; a naval 
detachment with naval 
guns had been sc'ut uj) from 
the coast, and joined the 
defenders of Ladysmith. 

Meanwhile, on the west, 
large torces were investing 
Mafeking and Kimberley, 
since the Boers were pos¬ 
sessed with an over¬ 
mastering desire to capture 
Cecil Rhodes at all costs. 
But no invasion of Cape 
Colony ])roper was taking 
place. With November, 
the reinforcements from 
home began to assemble, 
and soon the attack passed 
from fhe Boers to the 
British. As the Boers had 
divided their attack, so 
now did the British. Sir 
Redvers Buller, with the 
main army was to advance 
from Natal, and join forces 
with the Ladysmith garri¬ 
son ; on the west Lord 
Methuen with a second 
army was to proceed to 
the relief of Kimberley. 
The new troops were 
strengthened by volunteer 
detachments which the 
loyalty of the Colonies had 
sent to the aid of the 



THE APPARENT RETREAT OVER THE TUGELA 
General Buller’s last, and successful, move In the campaigu for the relief of Lady¬ 
smith was a flankinfir movement which involved re-crossine the Tugela, apparently 
a retreat, but in reality an enveloping movement which compiled the retreat 
of the Boers investing Ladysmith. Inset It a portrait ox General Buller. 
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THE WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 






on the enemy's lines, 
though unaware of their 
^ extreme proximity, while 

they were advancing in the 
close quarter-column for- 
mation—deployment can 
take place only at the last 
moment in a night attack 
—suddenly out of the dark¬ 
ness wliere the Boers lay 
in perfect cover, belched a 
devastating storm of fire. 
Over 600 men fell in some 
three minutes. The High¬ 
landers broke—no mortal 
troops could have done 
otherwise. The moment 
they reached cover they 
rallied, but a fresh advance 
was impossible. With the 
day came help, and all 
day the struggle continued; 
but the Boer position 
proved impregnable. The 
repulse was decisive. It is 
remarkable that oi the 
r,ooo casualties on that 
day, two-thirds occurred in 
the few minutes described. 

THE RELIEF OF LADYSMIt'h BY GENERAI^' BULLEr”^^ ^ 

After a fierce sieg^e of four months, during: which the garrison was reduced to L/UtCU. Irere, on IJCCemocl 
sore straits, Lad^^inith was relieved by the success of General BuUer’s flank (itll, General GataCl'e made 
attack across the Tugela river on the Boer position. This picture shows the meet* ^ ax ax 

ingof the relievers and the besieged, a photo of Sir George \Vhite being inset. Linioriunate attempt tO 

take the offensive. Warning 

On November 23rd a small Boer force, reached the Boers of the surprise contem- 
skilfully eiiti'cnclied, gave the British a })latcd. The tables were turned at Storm- 
hard task in dislodging them at Belmont, berg. Half the attacking force was cut 
And now Methuen was to face Cronje off from the rest, and 600 men were 



himself on the Modder. And with Cronje 
was Delarey. It was not anticipated 
that material resistance would be offered 
at the river, and Lord Methuen unex¬ 
pectedly found himself involved in a 


obliged to surrender. It was fortunate 
The enemy took no further 

Black victory. The 

Week Stormberg and Magers- 

fontein o})ened the “ black week.” 


veiy hot struggle to force the passage. The next news was that of the 
But the thing was done at last. Another battle of Colenso, where the Boers 

Tragedy of the north bank of the Tugela. 

Battle of however, had only fallen back The river was to be crossed at fwo 
Magersfontem ^ points by Hart’s and Hildyard’s bri- 

position at Magersfontein. gades. The former was led to a loop 
To face that position Methuen made the in the river where it was exposed to a 
arrangements on the night of December cross fire, and efforts to discover a sup- 
loth. The Highland Brigade was to posed ford proved fruitless. Hildyard’s 
effect a night surprise ; but the Boers were brigade made its attack at Colenso 
prepared for that. At the end of a long itself, and made good progress. But the 
march, as the Highlanders were almost artillery which should have supported it 
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met with disaster. The guns dashed 
forward to attack Fort Wylie ; but, ex¬ 
posed to the full fury of the rifle-fire from 
the trenches, men and horses dropped— 
the guns could neither be withdrawn nor 
worked. In spite of desperate attempts 

to recover the guns, in which .. 

the only son of Lord Roberts 
lost his life, they had to be 
abandoned. The infantry 
attack, unsupported by ar¬ 
tillery, could not be carried 
through. The first attenijit, 
to cross the Tugela had been 
disastrously repulsed on De¬ 
cember 15th. For reasons 
unexplained, Huller’s move¬ 
ment was made two days 
before the date he had noti¬ 
fied to White in Ladysmith, 
so that nothing was done by 
way of co-operation in that 
quarter. On th(‘ other hand, lord f 
White entirely declined to who. with Lon 




part of his force over the river at a point 
higher up, and the Boers had to re- 
entrench to face a flank attack. On the 
iQth and 20th, Sir Charles Warren, who 
was in command, carried through the next 
stages of the turning movement. On the 
night of the 22nd picked 
regiments climbed Spion Kop. 
There all day they held their 
ground under constant fire— 
waiting for guns. No guns 
came. Woodgate was shot ; 
Thornycroft was placed in 
command. Hour by hour the 
men held on, till it seemed to 
their commander that before 
the next morning came there 
would be no men left to fight 
or to retire. He gave the 
order to retreat. It is said 
that the Boers were actually 
}n'ej)aring to retreat tliem- 
LQRD ROBERTS sclves when thev discovered 

with Lord Kitchener, was wluit WaS goillg OIL Oil tllC 


consider Bnller’s suggestion fhe^^J^arVftS the"^"bif^^^^ morning Spion Kop was 


that he should surrender on 
the best terms he could get. ^The 
British nation was roused only to a 
sterner resolution by the week ol disaster. 
From every quarter of the emigre volun¬ 
teers flocked to add fresh regiments to the 
increasing army in South Africa. Roberts 
and Kitchener, the two generals whose 
reputation stood highest in the British 
Army, were given the task ol turning the 
tide of war. But before they 
arrived on the scene Lady¬ 
smith had victoriously re- 
])elled a determined attack, 
and the relieving force had , mt 
been beaten back a second 
time. Never has a more 91 .. 

s[)lendid display of stubborn h|||| 

valour—on both sides—^been 
made than on January 6th, 
when the Boers stormed the 
posts known as Waggon Hill 
and Cajsar’s Cainji, and the 
British hurled them back A 

in rout. Yet hardly less 
splendid was the conduct of 


when the British won Spion was mainly responsible for the back south of the Modder. 
Kop, did not know that continuance of the struggle, ^j^g g^g^j. 


still held by the Boers. 

Once again the relief failed, when a new 
key to the Boer position was found in 
Vaalkranz. The Boers were Ix^guiled 
by a feint, and Vaalkranz was carried. 
Then it was found that the key did not 
fit the lock, and Vaalkranz was abandoned 
And still Ladysmith held out grimly, and 
far away Kimberley and Mafeking main¬ 
tained the one a stubl)orn and the other 
a light-hearted defiance ; and 
(General French in the neigh- 
bourhood of Colesbcrg held 
the Boers in that region in 
check, though in the ])er- 
% • pctual skirmishes which took 

SP* place fortune distributed her 

; favours pretty evenly between 

the combatants. 

, But by the second week in 
February the newly-arrived 
commander-in-chief had his 
new plan of cam])aign in 
order, and new hosts were 
mum accumulating on the line 
of advance to Kimberley. 

nK WPT s , , , 


they had won it, and so lost it again. 

Two divisions had been added to Buller's 
army since Colenso. In the third week 
of January a series of skilfully-designed 
movements enabled Buller to carry a large 
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alert to resist an advance on the west. 
General French had been placed in 
command of a large cavalry force which 
was to circumvent them on the east. 
Starting on February 12th. through 





four days of hard riding, here rushing 
a drift, there sweeping off an outpost, 
I'rench raced round to Kimfierley, 
meeting with no check which could stay 
liirn. On the evening of the 15th his 
force was encamped triumphantly in 
the neighbourhood of the beleaguered 
town, the Boers decamped, and the siege 
was raised. 

Not at such speed could Roberts move 
the main force, whose extended lines were 
now intended to encircle Cronje in a net. 
In that enveloping movement, Cronje 
saw his doom, and he made a sudden and 
furious dash to escape before the net 
closed round him. 

He passed the gap behind French, yet 
not so quickly but that a detachment was 
able to hang on his rear, and detain 
his retreat. It sufficed to give French time 
from Kimberley to head off the 
^*'®*‘^* course of his march. Cronje 
Trapped at trapped. On February 28th 
Paardeberg ^^e battle of Paar- 

deberg, one of the hottest encounters in 
the war, often criticised as a sup^- 
fluous waste of life, since the doom of the 
Boer force was already sealed, and was 
hardly even hastened by that engagement. 
The next day the British battalions were 


gathering round the position where he had 
entrenched—one might say buried—him¬ 
self. But it was still necessary that he 
should be crushed before the Boers could 
gather all their lorces to come to his relief. 
The preparations were carried out steadily 
and without haste. The move- 
The March which was to bring the 

Towards trenches under an enfilading 


Bloemfontein effected on the night 

of the 2r)th. On the 27th Cronje’s whole 
force had no alternative but surrender. 

Lord Roberts began preparations foi 
the march upon Bloemfontein. 

Meanwhile, Buller had made his final 
and decisive move. This time he was 
going to try turning the Boer’s left flank, 
which meant first clearing them from the 
iwsitions they held on the south of the 
Tugcla. The new attack began within 
forty-eight hours of the relief of Kimber¬ 
ley. On that day the flanking movement 
was completed. By the 20th the whole 
south bank was secured. On the 23rd the 
Irish Brigade did not succeed in capturing 
Railway Hill, but carried and held the 
slopes. Then there seemed to be a dead¬ 
lock, and men saw with bitterness that 
British troops were passing back over the 
Tugela. But it was only to carry out a 
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further enveloping movement. The right 
wing held its ground, serving as a pivot on 
which the army swung. The fresh move 
converted it into the left wing. On the 
28th the Boer position was practically 
carried. The enemy now no longer hoped 
to prevent the relief of Ladysmith, and 
were soon in full retreat. The long endur- 
^ , ance of the worn-out garrison 

* e le found its reward at last.. It 

I ii • events of those 

^ ^ days on the west had drawn off 

a substantial proportion of the Free Staters 
to oppose Roberts. In any case, those 
last days of February definitely established 
the British supremacy in both the theatres 
of war. 

On March 6th began the advance on 
Bloemfontein, with an intervening force 
commanded by Christian De Wet, who 
now showed his extraordinary genius for 
exciting envclojimcnt. The Boers never 
again fought a jiitched battle with the 
main British army, though they fought 
skilful rearguard actions and harassed the 
advancing foe, who never got them in his 
grip. Such actions were those of Poplar’s 
Grove and Driefontein. On March 13th 
Lord Roberts was in Bloemfontein. There 
a six weeks’ pause was necessary before the 
idvance on the Transvaal and Pretoria 
lould be made in forc(% while the army 
suffered severely from an ejiidemic of 
1y])hoid fever. In the interval, the annex¬ 
ation of the Free State was jiroclaimed— 
following the example of the Boers, who 
had formally “ annexed ” every district 
which they occujiied in force. Before 
Pretoria itself was reached the sportsman¬ 
like defenders of Mafeking had b(*en re¬ 
lieved by a small detachment, to the 
natural if somewhat delirious delight of the 
British public. 

The Free State, however, still had an 
active force in being, while General Botha 
commanded the Transvaal army which lay 
in the neighbourhood of Pretoria. By 
F* Kf Sei)tcmber the old President 
to*the finally taken flight, and the 

p. . . British had carried their arms 
to Komatipoort. Technically, 
the conquest was completed. Yet the 
desperate struggle continued for another 
eighteen montlis. Nothing short of a 
European war could have altered the ulti¬ 
mate issue, l)ut as long as it wjis possible to 
fight at all, the Boers fought. The English 
have emerged successfully from innumer¬ 
able conflicts, simply through the dogged 
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tenacity which refuses to know when it is 
beaten; the Boers showed the same 
quality, though with results less fortunate 
for them. 

Hence, on the one hand, the whole 
period was full of incident. Mobile Boer 
forces, flashing from j)oint to point, would 
snap uj) an outpost here and ambush a 
convoy there. British garrisons holding re¬ 
mote posts, or small bodies of tr()Oj)s on the 
march, would find themselves suddenly cut 
off, and conduct sometimes a brilliant and 
successful defence for days or weeks till 
relief arrived, sometimes find themselves 
forced to surrender because food or water 
or ammunition had given out. The bril¬ 
liant dashes of the irrejn'essible Christian 
De Wet excited the sporting admiration of 
the foes, through whose enclosing forces 
he rejieatedly ran the gauntlet, escaping 
time after time by the skin of his teeth. 
On the other hand, extended movements 
swe])t several bodies of Boers into the; 
British nets. The regrettable frequency 
of breaches of ])arol(* and of abus(‘ of the 
white flag, cou])led with the conduct of the 
occuj)ants of farms in contravention of 
what may be called the recognised rules 
of the game, necessitated a vast 

Guerrilla destruction which 

otherwise would also have been 
against the rules of the game; 
and led iurther to the establishment of 
“ concentration cam])s,” in which the 
families of the Bocis were maintained by 
their adversaries. 

But the struggle was vain. Lord 
Kitchener, left in charge after the depar¬ 
ture of Lord Roberts, steadily and per¬ 
sistently ])cifccted the system of block¬ 
houses, which formed a l')arrier increas¬ 
ingly difficult to penetrate : the lines drew 
closer and closer. The time ajiproachcd 
when the Boers would find themsidves 
pressed into a cornci; from which there 
would be no escaj>e, by a force now im¬ 
mensely superior in numbers and in equip¬ 
ment, which had, moreover, thoroughly 
learnt those conditions of warfare which at 
the outset had been so completely mis¬ 
apprehended. President Kruger, now in the 
Hague, still fulminated ; -but in Africa the 
facts of the situation V)ecamc too palpable. 
At last the Boer leaders made up their 
minds to recognise that they had fought 
to a finish and had been beaten. More 
than once during the eighteen months they 
had been offered terms, but had refused to 
treat on any basis save that of recognition 



SOUTH AFRICA TO-DAY 


of complete independence for the two 
republics. Now at length, at the end of 
March, 1902, they opened negotiations. 
For two months discussion continued. On 
tlije last day of May they signed the treaty 
which ended the long strife. 

The republics lost their independence, 
or partial independence, and were de¬ 
finitely incorporated in the British Empire. 
To begin with, they were to be governed 
as Crown Colonics, an obvious necessity ; 
but, in course of time, it was the desire of 
the victors that they should receive re¬ 
sponsible government on the same basis 
as the other states comprised in the 
British dominions. Great Britain was to 
])rovide three millions of money to i)lace 
them once more on a working financial 
footing ; Ihe Dutch language was to be 
allowed in the schools and law courts. 
Such were the main j)rovisions of the Peace. 


The principle was clear. There were two 
lines open : either the Boers were to be 
treated as a vanquished but still hostile 
people, who had brought their own doom 
on themselves at the cost of an immense 
expenditure of blood and treasure to the 
conquerors, and were to be held under ; or 
they were to be offered the right hand of 
fellowship and something more, on the 
hyj)othesis that they would grasp it in a 
frank and loyal spirit. That there were 
dangers in this course, risks that loyalty was 
merely assumed, was obvious ; but, on the 
other hand, it was the one condition with¬ 
out which the concord of the two races in 
South Africa was clearly imi)ossible. So 
long as there could be talk of toj)-dog ” 
and “ bottom-dog ” the bottom-dog would 
eternally seek every occasion to reverse 
the positions. The bolder course of 
autonomous government was adopted. 


SOUTH AFRICA TO-DAY 


CINCE the British Empire at the Present 
^ Day will form the subject of detailed 
treatment in a later volume, we may here 
(M)nfin(‘ ourselves to rounding off the narra¬ 
tive of South African history. 

Pacification, the calming of the waters 
which had been so troubled, the harmon¬ 
ising of the races which had been so fiercely 
at feud, was no easy task. 

The British population of 
Cape Colony had suffered 
heavily, directly and indi¬ 
rectly; and not a little natural 
animosity was felt towards 
rebels—those of the Ca})c 
Dutch who had taken part 
with the Boers. There were 
many outcries—very much in 
the nature of the Royalist 
complaints when the Merry 
Monarch was brought back 
to England in 1660—that the 
Act of pacification was one 
of “ Indemnity for the King's 
enemies and oblivion for the selborne 

Who, as High Commissioner for 



governorship of the Cape was separated 
from the commissionership), and during the 
Crown Colony period the control both of 
the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony was vested in the High Com¬ 
missioner. The rehabilitation of the coun¬ 
try after the damage and losses of the war 
has offered serious problems. The great 
common peril to the whites 
—that of a native rising 
during the war—had been 
successfully averted; but in 
the gent'ral disorganisation 
native labour became much 
jnore difficult to obtain, and 
white labour in the mines is 
costly. Hence a scheme was 
carried out for obtaining 
coolie labour from China, 
which involved the applica¬ 
tion of extremely strict regu¬ 
lations and conditions of 
contract. A storm arose 
over this question, the 
argument being, on the one 


Y7-- t r • 1 A 1' A A wno, as man ^..ommissiuner lor ■ , . i* i i 

King s Iricnds. Adjustments South Africa at the conclusion of sldc, that coolie labour was 
where generosityin one quarter war, had the task of pacification, necessary to the develop- 


looks like injustice in another arc always 
jieculiarly difficult ; but where goodwill 
subsists at bottom, such heart-burnings 
gradually lose their bitterness. 

The work, first in the hands of Sir Alfred 
Milner as High Commissioner, was en¬ 
trusted in 1905 to Lord Selbonve. The 


ment of the industry, and the coolie was 
better off than in China ; while, on the 
other, it was held that if the mines could 
only be worked under these conditions— 
and “ free " Chinese labour was an obvious 
impossibility—it would be better for the 
community that they should not be 
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worked at all; although it was not British. In Natal native questions have 
admitted that the exclusion of Chinese inevitably a peculiar prominence. Now, as 
'abour need, in fact, prevent the mines always, there is a section of the British 
from being worked. public which is particularly alert to any 

The preponderant sentiment, however, suggestionof in justice to natives, and ready 
in a short time definitely declared itself to demand the interposition of the Home 
The Chinese Chinese labour, and Government; now, as always, the men on 

Labour steps were taken to bring the spot claim that such interposition is 
Problem the system to an end. Again, invariably harmful. In the nature of things, 
politics were perpetually com- therefore, friction is exceptionally apt to 
plicated by suspicions and accusations of arise in this quarter. Passing northwards, 
racial or class intrigues to ca])ture the it is to be remarked that the control of the 
machinery of government in the Cai)e military force in Rhodesia was withdrawn 
Colony, and in the two newly-organised from the Chartered Company after the 
states, so soon as represenlative govern Jameson Raid, though the general adminis- 
ment should be established ; while hot tration of the territories remains in its 
controversy raged as to the wisdom or hands. 


folly of granting responsible government 
for some years to come. Nevertheless, 
the Transvaal received its constitution at 
the end of 1906, and the Orange River 
(V)lony some months later. It is a healthy 
omen that the opponents of that policy 
have shown a frank readiness to make the 
best, instead of the worst, of a situation 
which they feared ; and, on the other 
hand, there has been no sign that the 
Dutch element—ably led now in the 
Transvaal in politics, as formerly in war, 
by Louis Botha—will use its weight in the 
political scal(‘s in a spirit hostile to the 


By the South African Act, 1909, Cape 
Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, and the 
Orange Free State - for the old title of the 
last named was restored—were constituted 
the four provinces of the legisla- 
Question Ihiion of South Africa, provi- 
in Natal being made for the possible 

inclusion of Rhodesia. The 
Union was inaugurated in 1910—the 
seat of government being at Pretoria, 
and of the Union Parliament at Cape 
Town -with (lencral Louis Botha as 
Prime Minister. 

A. 1). Tnnks 



SWEARING-IN THE MINISTERS OF THE TRANSVAAL’S FIRST PARLIAMENT 
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THE FIRST PRIME MINISTER OF UNITED SOUTH AFRICA 


CieiK-ral Uotlia lu'came Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa at its formation 
in 1910, and was soon faced with difticiilties, not only within his own party, but also 
on the kand, where tlie trade unionists are well organised and aggressive?. General 
Herlzog left the Nationalist party in 1912, protesting against its “Imperialism,” 
and, with a comparatively small following, formed a “Veldt” party; but the 
secession was not formidable, enough to upset the ministry. The labour troubles 
c'ommenc'ed on the Rand in May, J913, over the cpiestion of the length of the 
working day, and at the beginning of July the Mincers’ Association declared a 

general strike. Riots followed, martial law was t)roclaimed, and on July 5 the 

troops who had bi*en called out fired on the strikers in Johannesburg. The total 1 
casualties during the lew days of tumult amounted to more than 250, including many 
deaths, h'or a time sullen peac'e ensued, but discontent was rife*. I^arly in 1914 
a big strike was declared on the State railways, on the ground that the? (jovernment, | 
in cutting down expenses, had thrown a large number of men out of work instead 
of reducing the hours of labour. The strike spread to the mines, and the 
(Government at once declared martial law, mobilised its burgher forces, arrested 
all the responsible labour leaders, including Mr. Cresswell, the leader of the 
Labour party in the Union Parliamcait, and deported nine of these leaders from 
.South Africa without bringing them to trial for any staled ofTenc:e. Again a 

sullen pe.ice followed the disturbances. But the dei)c)rted trade unionists on their 

arrival in ICngland were received w'ith every expression of sympathy by their 
fe llow unionists, and a monster demonstration in Hyde Park was held to prc)test 
against w’hat w'as c:allecl “the high-handed action” of General Botha. Official 
remonstrance on the part of the Ifritish (government was declared to be impossible, • 
the Union of South Afric:a enjoying full and complete self-government. For the 
same reason no official pressure could be brought to bear upon General Botha 
to procure the return of the deported labour leaders. The fact is, the enormous 
native population is a serious menace when labour disturbances take place; 
and this menace largely explains the severity of General Botha’s Government 
in dealing with strikes. 




THE NON-BRITISH EUROPEAN 
NATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

PORTUGAL, BELGIUM, AND GERMANY 


T JNTTL tliclast quarter of the nineteenth 
^ century the European nations had 
not started on the scramble for African 
territory. Only one l\)wer had preceded 
the Dutch in the attempt to establish 
jiermauf'nt stations m the southern Iialf 
of th(‘ continent. Exce])t for 
Portugal French in Madagascar, 

-**** I’ortuguese efforts alone 

liave a history betore 1870. 
Portugal, however, was taking the lead 
in maritime (‘Xidoration as early as 
the hlteenth century. Before that cen¬ 
tury closed, 150 years earlier than Rie- 
beok’s ITutch setthmient at the Cape, 
Vasco da (iama round(‘d the southern 
j)oint ot Africa m his search lor a new 
route to India, and failed to secure a 
looting at Mombasa and at Mozambique. 

In 1502, howevei, h(‘ was mort‘success¬ 
ful in Sofala ; and during the ensuing 
year several tortihed jiosts were established 
on the east coast —such stations being 
ot the utmost imiiortance to th(‘ Portu¬ 
guese dominion over the Indian waters. 
The first tort was jilanted at Kilwa in 
Hencelorward the coast was kej)t 
under the ^ surveillance of a flying 
sepiadron. *In the year 1512 the fort at 
Kilwa was abandoned, and the settle¬ 
ment in Mozambicpie which had been begun 
in 1507, now becamt* the chief base of the 
PortugiK'se ])ower in East Africa At 
ih(‘ beginning of 1507 the admiral Tristao 
da Cunha made a ])unitive expedition 
against the enemies of the sheikh of Malindi, 
and at the end ot March burnt the town of 
Brava, which had hitherto been consis¬ 
tently hostile' ; he made, however, no 
attempt upon Makdishu. As every fleet 
sailing to India or F 2 astern Asia touched 
at the East African coast, the Portuguese 
])redominance was rapidly assured, to the 
great advantage of the nation, which 
drew a considerable income from the 
coast trade and the gold-mines of Sofala 
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Bui at no period was lliere an absolute 
cessation ol disturbances and struggles, 
which were especially frequent in tlu' 
north. 

By the end of the sixteenth century tin' 
Portugue.se wen' in occujiation ol several 
coastal positions from Sofala northward, 
but had made no attemih to take posses¬ 
sion of the intiTior. Mining operations 
111 search ot silver were set on loot, but 
with disa])pointing results. TIk' power 
of Portugal had colla])sed with her ab¬ 
sorption by Spain, and was not recovered 
with her mde])endence in the middle ot 
the seventei'nth century. She found her¬ 
self unable to overcome th(' Arab resist¬ 
ance ; she was driven from Maskat, and 
then from Zanzibar, and in the eighteentli 
('entury retained only a somewhat vague 
command ol the coast from Ca]X' Delgado 
on the north to Lorenzo Marcpiez on the 
south. 

In the mi'anwhile, a somewhat similar 
fate had attended the Portuguese efforts 
at colonisation on the west coast. Portu¬ 
guese influence was early established in 
the Congo kingdom, where the native 
monarchs adoj^ted Christianity, were bap¬ 
tised with Portuguese names, and in 
other matters souglit to imitate the Portu¬ 
guese example. Towards the end of the 
.sixteenth century » Portuguese station 
was secured in Angola, which developed 
into the city of Sao Paulo, and some un- 
succcs.sful attempts were made to jienetratc 
into the interior and to reach the settle- 
_ ^ ments on the east coast. But 

disastrous period of her 
Of rorugai jj^i^j^ction to Spain, Portugal 
m nca beyond maintain¬ 

ing her ground against hostile native rulers. 
And when emancipated Holland attacked 
her as a member of the Spanish empire, 
her chances of effectively extending 
diminion practically disappeared, and 
she retained her ascendency in Angola 
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only with great difficulty. It was not the serious attention of the European 
till near the close of the eighteenth Powers. The history of the Congo State 
century that Portuguese colonial activity begins on September 15th, 1876, with the 
revived in Africa ; even then it was foundation by King Leopold II. of Bel- 
doomed to receive an early check from gium of the “ Association Africaine Inter- 
the cruel burden thrown upon Portugal nationale.'' Its chief objects were the 
during the Napoleonic wars. After that Central Africa, 

troublous time, however, she gradually the civilisation of the natives, 

extended her dominion and the sphere Congo State suppression of the 

of her influence from Angola. Both in that * slave trade; the foundation ol 

province and on the east coast administra- permanent settlements was therefore an 
tion progressed, though few will question essential part of its policy. Meanwhile 
that the rigid enforcement of economic the Congo problem had been solved by 
isolation was a serious drawback to com- H. M. Stanley. Not content with the 
mercial develojmicnt. Later jc^alousics accomplishment of purely scientific 
arose over fhe prospect of the British achievements, the great explorer saw 
dominion extending itself into Central plainly that the Congo river offered the 
Africa, and permanently separating the only possible route by which a large part 
eastern Portuguese dominion from the of Africa could be opened up without loss 

of time and with re¬ 
sources comparatively 
scanty. Full of bold 
schemes, he returned 
to Europe in August, 
1877, and gained a 
friendly reception 
from the new com¬ 
pany and King Lco- 
polcl. The comj)any 
determined to work 
the recently dis¬ 
covered district foi 
itself. 

It was high time. 
France, in the person 
of the Count Pierre 
Savorgnan de Brazza, 
had already seized a 
part of Congoland. 
On November 25th, 
the branch com])any 

party should be defeated in the arbitra- in Brussels, “ Comite d'Etudes du Haut- 
tion. The Central African question Congo,'' returned to the Congo in 1879, 
was settled by an altogether distinct founded the settlement of Vivi, and began 
agreement on the delimitation of the to make a road from the river’s mouth to 
respective spheres of influence of the two Stanley Pool, or Leopoldville, in 1882. He 
Powers, which has been productive of also concluded many conventions with the 
a satisfactorily harmonious sjjirit between negro chiefs, thus forestalling I)e Brazza, 
them—viewed not without some acrimony who had founded or was j)reparing to found 
Pro ress *n ^ rival colonising Power, the stations of Franceville, Brazzaville, 
Porfugum agreement took final form and Poste dc TAlima between 1880 apd 
East Africa convention of 1891. 1881. Meanwhile Portugal, supported by 

Angola is fairly entitled to be Great Britain, with whom she made a 
called prosperous, while the commercial convention on February 26th, 1884, 
prospects of the eastern colony have claims to the territory at the mouth of the 
been distinctly improved 1 y the activity Congo, which were vigorously resisted by 
and enterprise of the British in Rhodesia, most of the other states. With the object 
In the last quarter of the nineteenth of relieving this state of tension, Germany 
century Central Africa began to engage invited the Powers to a conference. 
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western; also over 
British claims to 
rights in Delagoa 
Bay, the southern 
limit of Portuguese 
East Africa. 

The latter question 
was s(‘ttlcd by the 
arbitration of 
M arshal M cM a hon, 
at the time President 
of the French Re- 
})ublic. His award 
was wholly in favour 
of the l*ortugucse 
claims ; but British 
interests had been 
safeguarded as 
against rival Powers 
by a jireliminary 
convention securing 
a right of pre-emjition to whichever 1878, Stanley founded 
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The practical result was the recognition Great Britain retained possession of Walfish 
of the Congo Free State under the sove- Bay and the adjacent territory, and also of 
reignty of the King of the Belgians, the the islands on the coast, to which she had 
theory being that the administration was priority of claim. Namaland and Damara* 
to he cosmopolitan. Cosmopolitanism land were gradually brought under German 
did not x>revail for long; by degrees, supremacy, a process which ultimately 
all the official posts were absorbed by led to a definite arrangement with Great 
Belgians. In the last decade of the century Britain on J uly ist, 1890. By the terms of 
, a sharp conflict with the this agreement, the lower course of the 
* * Arabs terminated with the Orange River was to be the southern 

fth*'*C**^*^ total expulsion of the Arab boundary of the German territory, the 
o e oiigo Congo terri- eastern boundary was the twentieth 

tory. The effective conversion of what had degree of longitude east (of Greenwich), 
been intended to be a state under inter- but from the twenty-second degree of 
national management into a private estate latitude south the frontier was to extend 
of the Belgian king proved by no means to the twenty-first degree of longitude 
satisfactory to other Powers. The trade of east. On the north a small strip of German 
the Upper Congo regions, instead of being territory was to run as far as the Zambesi. 
ke])t open, was virtually made a Belgian The compact with Portugal of I)eccm])cr 
monopoly. Very evil rej^orts were made 30th, i88b, determined the Lower Cunene 
by Protestant missionaries of various as the northern frontier, and thus placed 
nationalities as to the malpractices, the Ovamboland under German ])rotection. 
oppression, and the violence of the ad- German South-west Africa is undoubtedly 
ministration. British feelings were further the most im])ortant German acquisition 
outraged by the quasi-judicial murder of in Africa, and the only one which is 
a trader, Mr. Stokes, without trial, on a caj^able of being gradually transformed 
chargeof sup])lying the Arabs with j)owdcr, into an entirely German district. The 
and by the rej)eated acquittals of the official Herero, however, continue to be restive, 
who sentenced him, ^ and assured tranquillity in the 

The stories of administrative atrocities German colony appears still 

were virtually confirmed in all their somewhat remote. The exist- 

ugliest features by the official report cnce of a German sphere of 

made at the instance of the British ascendency in East Africa originated with 
Government by the British Consul, Mr. the “ (ierman Colonisation Company,” 
Casement. Hence a continuous agitation which was founded on April 3rd, 1884. 
was maintained, more csp(.*cially in Great It conceived the idea of semling an 
Britain, for a vigorous inteimention, while expedition into the hinterland of the 
the late King of the Belgians emulated Zanzibar coast, acquiring territory there, 
the cxam})le of the Sublime Porte when and awaiting the further results of its 
the concert of Europe* started the tune of action. Karl Peters, who had started the 
Armenian or other atrocities. Iliere were company, and was the leader of the little 
indications at length that the patience of expedition, concluded a number of treaties 
at least one Power was nearly exhausted, in November, 1884, with different chief- 
A solution has perhaps been found by taias in Usagara, Nguru, etc., which were 
the transfer of the sovereignty—and the officially confirmed on February 27th, 
responsibility — to the Belgian nation 1885. At the same time the company 
from the Belgian monarch, a process obtained an imperial charter. Seyyid 
Germany Treaty of Cession Bargash, sultan of Zanzibar, endeavoured 

in South to put legal obstacles in the way of the 

Africa history of the German settlement, and to assert his rights to the 

colonies in Southern Africa begins hinterland of the coast by the despatch of 
officially on April 24th, 1884, when Prince troops to that district—action which was 
Bismarck proclaimed a German protector- attributed in Germany to British intrigue, 
ate in South-west Africa. On August 7th of When Germany vigorously rejected these 
the same year the German flag was hoisted claims, the French Government declared 
in Angra Pequena, and at other points of their intention of abstaining from any 
the coast shortly afterward. By slow interference. On August 13th, 1885, the 
degrees, the British Government was in- parties interested came to a temporary 
duced to recognise the German protectorate, understanding. By the agreement between 
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Great Britain and Germany of October 
29th, 1886, the coast remained the pro¬ 
perty of the sultan ; but the harbours of 
Dar es Salaam and Pangani were to be at 
the disposal of the German East African 
Company, which was formed on September 
7th, 1885. 

The company at once set to work, 
extended its tenitory further inland, began 
experimental plantations, and founded 
stations. When the custom-houses of the 
coast were leased to the company on 
April 8th, 1888, and a permanent income 
was thus definitely assured, it appeared as 
if no obstacle now remained to check the 
course of a sound development. 

Unfortunately the actual resources of 
the company were totally inadequate to 
meet the claims upon them, or to provide 
against tht^ dangers of the situation. The 
whole of the Arab ])ower raised the 
standard of oj)})osition. 'Phe occupation 
of the coast settlements had dealt the slave 
R«i of f^3.dc a deadly blow, and had 
® thereby destroyed the second 
Trader*" chief source of Arab wealth 
—the i)lantations, which were 
worked by means of the cheap labour 
brought down from the interior. Utter ruin 
was now threatening the once prosi)erous 
Arabs of the coast. Their profession of 
slave-hunters and slave-traders had made 
them fierce and lawless, and inspired them 
with a })assionate hatred of foreigners. 


The most formidable opponent of the 
Germans was the Arab Bushiri, who had 
stirred up the revolt in Pangani, and from 
this point guided the movements upon the 
coast. Moreover, he found allies in the 
Masiti and advanced with them against 
Bagamoyo from the south-west. He was 
defeated, however, and ultimately captured 
and executed in December, 
u i88q. The administration has 
Control certainly been painfully lacking 

“ ® inefficiency. Notwithstanding 

this, the capital Dar es Salaam has 
developed satisfactorily, and plantations 
of considerable extent have been made in 
the Tanga hinterland, which has been 
partly opened up by a railway. 

The final delimitation of the colony was 
under the Anglo-German convention of 
July 1st, i8()0, whereby Zanzibar was 
placed under the British protectorate, 
an agreement which dealt a heavy blow 
to the devclo])ment of the German pro¬ 
tectorate district, and, according to 
German views, was extravagantly favour¬ 
able to Great Britain. The coast from 
Umba to Rovuma was left entirely 
to Germany; the sultan Scyyid Ali ol 
Zanzibar received the sum of four millions 
of maiks as compensation. Of late years 
the colony has developed fairly satis¬ 
factorily in spite of bad harvests. 

Heinrich Schurt^ 

A. D. Innes 
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ANTANANARIVO, THE CAPITAL OF THE ISLAND KINGDOM OF MADAGASCAR 
Inset is a view of the palace where the Hova queens of Madagrascar reigned before it became a French colony. 


MADAGASCAR AND THE MASCARENES 

By Dr. Heinrich Schurtz 


l^ADAGASCAK, with the Mascarenes, 
must be associated with Africa, 
though ethnologically its connection is much 
closer with Malaysia. Its dark-skinned 
inhabitants, like its fauna, seem much 
more closely related to the Melanesians 
than to the ncgioes, though it is impossible 
to say positively that they are not of 
, African origin. The Malays 

a agascar s clearly brought to Ma- 

ConnectiOA , i ?i r 

W«h dagascarbymorethanoneof 

those marvellous migrations 
which have become of paramount import¬ 
ance for tlie history of Indonesia and 
Oceania. Cc*r(ain similarities favour the 
view that Sumatra was the point from 
wlucli the colonisation of Madagascar 
started. The date of the most important 
immigrations cannot be satisfactorily 
determined, l:)ut, considering the comjiara- 
tively high culture of the immigrants, 
we should not venture to jilace the be¬ 
ginning of the migration in a very remote 
age. The immigrants brought with them 
the art of iron-working, but do not seem to 
have been acipiainted with cattle-breeding, 
since the Hova word for ox is borrowed 
from the East African Swahili language. 
They were not unfamiliar with the loom, 
but apparently employed it to weave palm 
fibre, not cotton. Their social divisioas 
were hereditary nobles, or Andrianes, free 
men, and slaves. 

Since, on the arrival of the Europeans, 
the Mascarencs, which lie to the east of 
Madagascar, were found uninhabited, 
these migrations could not have reached 
Madagascar through these islands. It is 
possible that the seafaring Malays, who 
by piracy and trade commanded the 
shores of the Indian Ocean before the 
Christian era and until the beginning 
of the Hindu trading expeditions to 
Malacca and Java, may have reached 
the coasts of Madagascar in this way 
from the north, and founded settlements 
\here in course of time. All connection 
with their eastern home was then aban¬ 
doned, and the settlers on Madagascar 


continued to develop independently ol 
the mother country, but not without 
experiencing in a considerable degree the 
influence of Africa. Among the Hovas, 
who must be regarded as tlie latest im¬ 
migrants, the legend is still current that 
their forefathers came from a ilistant 
island on a marvellous road of lotus 
leaves to the coasts of Madagascar ; and 
that then, to escape the malarial feviT, 
they penetrated far into the hill country. 
The legend says nothing of any aboiiginal 
inhabitants. 

The most pure-blooded Malays are the 
Hovas, who live in the central province 
of Irnerina. and number at present about 
a million souls. The Het.sileo, some 
1,200,000 strong, who inhabit the hill 
country south ol Irnerina, seem to be more 
contaminated by negro blood. The Het- 
simisaraka, on the east coast, are mor(‘ 
nearly allit'd to the negroes than to the 
Malays. Besides the light-complexioned 
races of Madagascar and the remnants 
of an undersized ])rimitive jieople thert' 
are also, especially on the coasts and in 
the south, dark inhabitants of a negro 
tyj>e, although at present no hard and fast 
line can be drawn iietween the races. 


The negritian jiortion of the Malagasy 
population speaks Malay dialects, and must 
have been long subject to a distinct Malay 
influence. The main body of the dark 
population, whose most important branch 
aie the Sakalavas,'lnhabit the west coast 
of the island ojiposite Africa, which points 
to an African origin for them. On the other 
- « - hand, their skill as naviga- 

lAflueAceof parallels in 

Melanesia, but not in Africa. 

MadAgascAr 

fluence felt on the coasts of Madagascar 
at a comparatively early period, possibly 
long before the growth of Islam, and 
evidently owing to the vicinity of the 
gold-mines of Sofala. 

The name Madagascar is first mentioned 
by Marco Polo, who derived exact 
information about the island from the 
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Arabian navigators, and heard in this made a treaty with the British. Pro¬ 
connection of a gigantic bird, the roc. vided with firearms by the latter, he then 

The fabulously exaggerated account may commenced war on the Sakaivas, com- 
refer to those gigantic ostrich-like birds pelled them to recognise his suzerainty, 

which clearly inhabited Madagascar down nominally at least, and proceeded to assert 

to historical times. his claim to the dominion over the whole 

The religious controversies after Ma- of Madagascar, a claim which was still 
hornet led to further Arabian immigrations, absolutely opposed to the actual state ol 
principally of sectaries, such as the _ - affairs. The sovereignty ol 

Zeidites, a branch of the house of Ali, £ * * the Hovas was never really 

who may have partly come to Madagascar acknowledged in the south 

at the close of the eighth century; also ^ ^ south-west districts of 


France Casta 
Envious Eyea 
on Madagaacar 


about the same time a number of Madagascar. Radama soon quarrelled with 
Ishmaelites immigrated. We know in the Euroi)ean Power which had long cast 
any case that Sunnite and Shiite Persians envious eyes on Madagascar—that is, 
emigrated to East Africa. Descendants France. The early French settlement, Fort 
of all these immigrants can still be Dauphin, had been founded in the year 
identified in Madagascar. it)42, on the south-east coast of the island. 

The Portuguese, after the circumnaviga- An attempt of Colbert to form an immense 
tion ol South Africa, reached Madagascar colonial emigre out of Madagascar and the 
also. The first of them to surrounding islands, and to 

do so was Fernando Soarez, necessary funds by 

on February ist, 1506, St. founding an East India Com- 

Laurence’s day, from which p^ny in 1O64, seemed to 

circumstance the island re- ^V 9 B||b promise success at first, but 

ceived the name of San in consequence of the arrogant 

Louren^o. It was re])eatcdly behaviour of the governor, 

visited by Portuguese after- Haye, it ended with the 

ward, but no permanent massacre of all ^lie Pheiich 

settlements were founded. settlers and the destruction 

The Dutch also soon aban- of Fort Dauphin in the year 

doned their attempts at f1672. All jdans for the time 

colonisation, which were -/? being were thus sto})ped. In 

made in the years 1595-1598. 1750 the island ol Saintc 

At the end of the sixteenth Marie was acquired, and the 

century, as an indirect con- ^nined Fort Dauphin re¬ 

sequence of Arabian influence, Deposed by the French, who made garrisoned in I768. Sooil 
the great Sakalvan kingdom afterward Count Benjowski% 

of Meiiabe arose, which, in the ’ appeared as French governor 

course of the seventeenth and eighteenth of the possessions in Madagascar. He 
centuries, planted many offshoots, w^as an enterprising but untrustworthy 
es})ecially Iboina. The real founder of the character, who obtained from some chiefs 
j)ower of Menabe was Andriandahifotch, on the coast the concession of the entire 
who died in ib8o. These conditions were island, and, when he laid down his office, 
first changed by the ai)i)earancc of the regarded himself as owner of Madagascar, 
Hovas, a genuine Malay people, in the which he repeatedly but vainly offered 
heart of the island. The eighteenth century to the French Government. 

saw the completion of the The wish to occupy the island could not 
ISC o national union of the Hovas, fail to clash unpleasantly with the budding 

__1:_J 1- Ai... TT_ £ __1_. 


The wish to occupy the island could not 
fail to clash unpleasantly with the budding 


Mala Hovas gradually realised their hopes of the Hovas for the overlordship. 

a y ova strength and became a Under the reign of Queen Ranavalona 

menace to the surrounding tribes. King matters came to open hostilities, which 
Andrianimpoina began the first cam- did not end gloriously for the French, 
paigns against the Betsileo, who lived in Fortunately for France, the queen, who 
the south. His son Radama I. (i8io- conquered parts of the south-east of the 
1828) continued the operations with island, roused Gieat Britain—whose corn- 
still more success, became master of the petition in the island had made itself Mt 
greater part of the northern highlands, and by the occu])ation of Tamatave, in i8io 
pressed on to the east coast, where he —also against her by her passionate 
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hatred of foreigners and by her expulsion expedition into the interior. But a treaty 
of the English missionaries in 1835. favourable to the French was concludetl 
In the years 1838-1841 the French on December 17th, 1885, By this treaty 
occupied some more points on the north- Madagascar became a French protectorate ; 
west coast, particularly the island Nossi a resident-general was placed in the capital.’ 
B€, and in this way consolidated their Antananarivo, to control the toreign 
influence among the Sakalavas. But for relations of the state. This treaty was not, 
the time being there was no idea of a however, regarded very seriously by the 
decisive and consistent ])olicy. Hovas until, in 1895, a new expedition, 
A Feeble intolerable misgovern- starting from the north-west coast, under 

Copy of Queen Ranavalona Lieutenant-General Duchesne, took the 

ew apan forced the Hovas capital on vSej)tember 3 ^Bij after a sin- 

themselves to seek help from without, gularly tceble resistance on the ])art of 
Once more the French and British began the Hovas, and then asserted the French 
to intrigue one against the other, and protectorate by force of arms, 
dangerous complications had already arisen Madagascar was declared a French 
when the sudden death of the queen, in colony on August 61 h, i8c)6. Rainilairi- 
1861, and the accession of Radama TI., vony, the husband of the queen, was 
who was friendly to France, completely banished to Algiers ; she herself was left 
changed the aspect of affairs. An age of lor a time in ])ossession of her title, but 
relorrns then set in, which presents a feeble in iHqy she, too, was deposed and brought 
counterpatt to the similar and almost to Reunion. In this way the kingdom 
contemp)oiaiy jtrocess in Japan. Even of the Hovas has betai brought under 
when Radama liad been murdered, on French influence ; but the island as a 
May 12, by the reactionary party, retorms whole has yet to be .subdut'd. Under the 
were continued by his widow and sucoessoi, rule of France the trade of Madagascar 
Rasoaherina. The real power lay, however, has greatly improved, and a 

in the hands of her husband, Rainitaiari- j)refercntial tariff'has succeeded 

voy, the first Minister, a member of the checking the British imports 

Hova family Rainiharo, which founded in favour of the French ; the 

a sort of palace government. The “ re- exports, of which the most important 
forms ” gradually assumed a character articles arc gold, vanilla, and indiarubber, 
which was very serious for France. are now sent chiefly to France. 

When Rasoaherina died, on Apiil ist, The history of the French claims on 
1868, Ranavalona II. mounted the throne. Madagascar is closely connected with the 
On February 2ist, 1869, she, together with fact that on the Mascarenes, in Mauritius 
^ her husband, again, of course, the chief and Reunion, French colonies were founded 
* Minister, adopted Christianity, and joined and plantations opened, with considerable 
the Anglican Church, which had been in success. The islands when discovered 
the meanwhile extending its influence by the Portuguese Pt*ro Mascarenhas 
among the Hovas, and now acquired in 1505 were totally uninhabited. Mauritius 
complete ascendency. The news of the was for some time in possession of the 
French defeats in the war of 1870-1871 Dutch (1640-1712), and was colonised 
naturally caused a further diminution of in 1715 by the French, who had held 
the influence of France in Madagascar, settlements since 1646 on Reunion. 

^ The j)retensions of the Hovas Between 1734 and 1746 Bourdonnais, 
Asserts Her compelled the French whom we have already met in India, was 

Claims Government, after long and French governor here. For seventy years 
unprofitable negotiations, to its position as a naval station made it a 
assert by force of arms their claims to thorn in the side of the British on 
Madagascar, which was more and more Indian waters. The introduction of 
inclining to the side of Great Britain, the remunerative industry of coffee- 
On June 13th, 1883, Tamatave, on the planting increased the prosperity and the 
east coast, was occupied. The death of population of the Mascarenes during the 
the reigning queen, on July 13th, and the course of the eighteenth century ; after- 
?Ccession of Ranavalona III. Manyuake wards sugar-growing was extensively 
were followed by an abortive French introduced. Heinrich Schurtz 
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